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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL, 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
y Washington, D. C., February 7, 1893. 
Sir: I have the honor totransmit herewith the Eighth Annual Report 


of the Commissioner of Labor, which report relates entirely to industrial 


education in its various forms in the United States and foreign countries. 

in the act making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and 
judicial expenses of the government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1891, under the appropriation for this Department, was the following 
item: “Tor the investigation of, and report upon, the various industrial 
school systems, and also technical school systems, ofthe United States and 
foreign countries, five thousand dollars.” The plans which were adopted 
for the prosecution of the inquiry, indicated by this special clause in an 
appropriation act, comprehended a very wide and searching inquiry into 
the effects ef manual training and trade instruction upon the in- 
dividual, the intention being to ascertain where the graduates of 
manual training, trade, and technical schools, or those who have 
received partial courses in such schools, were employed, and from 


‘their surroundings and their employers to learn all the facts relative 


to their economic and moral condition. The schedule which was 
adopted for the collection of the desired information included in- 
quiries concerning the age of the student workman, the various occu- 
pations he had followed, whether he had been trained conjointly by the 
study of books and the use of tools, his proficiency in the actual use 
of tools and materials relative to the proficiency of other workmen, 


whether he attained an average degree of skill and efficiency in the use 
_of tools quicker than those who had not had manual or trade training, 


whether he had acquired greater economy in the use of materials than 


others, whether he is more proficient in the things that indicate mental 


cultivation—such as methods of work, planning, arranging, etc., his 


_ promise of becoming a more intelligent workman than those not receiv- 
_ ing special training, his moral qualities relative to the average work- 


man, his faculty for managing men, his interest in the welfare of the 
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establishment, whether he received greater compensation than ghat 
given to persons not coming from the technical schoois, and various 
other general facts which would go to indicate the exact results of 
manual and trade training. The plan was to make this report the result 
of original inquiry, and it was expected that under the general powers 
of the Department, as outlined in its organic law, the investigation 
could be carried beyond the cost stated in the act quoted. Under a 
former ruling of the accounting officers of the treasury department, this 
expectation was justified. But after the work was well under way a 
new ruling was made (and I believe a proper one), which limited the 
Department in this particular investigation to the sum of $5,000. 
Originally, the intention was to give most prominence to the chapters 
on manual training in conjunction with book work, the kindergarten 
in relation to manual training, manual training and trade instruction in 
reformatories, and the effect of industrial education updn individuals as 
shown by specialinvestigation. All thesesubjects were to have been the 
result of original inquiry, and the material drawn from other sources 
was to have been subordinated to the Department’s own efforts. The 
treasury ruling referred to made a reversal of this plan necessary. The 
chapters relating to the present status of industrial education in this 
and other countries have been made most prominent, and those giving 
the results of original inquiry the least so, although perhaps the more 
important part of this report. The chapters on the present condition 
of industrial education, while they are to a considerable extent the 
results of careful compilation, could not have been made as comprehen- 
sive as they are without the original work of the experts of the Depart- 
ment. In making the general chapters only the most trustworthy 
information has been accepted. This change of the plans of the De- 
partment results in a report which may appear in some respects to du- 
plicate matter published by the bureau of. education under the title 
of Industrial and Manual Training in Public Schools in the United 
States, being Part II of the work on Art and Industry. This exhaus- 
tive volume, prepared by Dr. Isaac Edwards Clarke, of the bureau 
of education, comes to me after this report is ready for the press. A 
careful examination of it shows that the two reports practically sup: 
plement each other, and that they do not to any considerable extent 
cover similar lines. The report of the bureau of education enters more 
largely into historical matter and into the theory of industrial education 
from the standpoint of the teacher. Our own, so far as the chapters 
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on education in the United States and foreign countries are concerned, 
gives condensed statements of the exact status of different institutions 
for manual training and industrial instruction, while, of course, the 
original matter in the other chapters is not canvassed at all in the doc- 
ument just published by the bureau of education. Where the reports 
touch most closely is in what each has to say concerning what has 
actually been done in some American cities. Otherwise, as stated, the 
reports are supplemental each to the other, and the fact that they reach 
widely different constituencies renders the little duplication occurring 
of no practical importance. 

In its original work the Department has been fortunate in securing 
_ the assistance of men not generally employed by it.. Through the 
kindness of the honorable secretary of war, the Department was able to 
avail itself of the services of Lieut. Henry T. Allen, second United 
States cavalry, military attaché of the United States legation at Saint 
Petersburg, and the services of Mr. Charles W. Hills, of the quarter- 
master general’s department. Through the courtesy of the honorable 
secretary of the treasury, Mr. J. Fred. Meyers, a gentleman thoroughly » 
acquainted with the German language and Germany, and greatly inter- 
ested in the cause of industrial educatien, gave his services to the 
Department in connection with our inquiries in Germany. Dr. Henry 
H. Belfield, the director of the Chicago Manual Training School, was 
of great service to the Department in ascertaining the results of man- 
ual training in connection with book work. Dr. Homer T. Fuller, 
of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, contributed important mate- 
rial in explanation of the so-called Russian method of manual training. 
Dr. Azel Ames, jr., of Boston, temporarily residing in London, furnished 
the Department with a valuable preliminary report on industrial edu- 
cation in Great Britain, which greatly assisted our experts in prosecut- 
ing their special inquiries. Mr. John Koren, a gentleman thoroughly 
conversant with the Scandinavian languagesand familiar with the habits 
and customs of the people of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, rendered 
efficient service in the Department’s inquiries in those countries. _The 
valuable services of all these gentlemen were secured at a minimum cost 
through their patriotic endeavor to’assist in so important an inquiry 
as that relating to industrial education. Their labors were supple- 
mented by various members of the regular force of the Departinent. 
- The tabulations have been carried out under the direction of the 
chief clerk, Mr. Oren W. Weaver, and by Mr. G. Wallace W. Hanger, 
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of this Department, who has general charge of the tabulating force. 
To these gentlemen and the members of the force assisting in the _ 
production of this report, I am under great obligation. Especially doI 
wish to thank Dr. William H. Rand, of this office, who has had special 
charge of the compilation of all material not resulting from the original 
work of the Department, and Mr. Charles H. Verrill, who has been 
engaged in the revision of the report. I am alse under special obliga- 
tion to Hon. Horace G. Wadlin, chief of the bureau of statistics of labor 
of Massachusetts. 

In addition to this regular annual report of the Department there 
have been prepared two special reports, one relating to the compulsory 
insurance laws of Germany and the other to the Gothenburg system 
of liquor traffic, while an investigation relating to the housing of labor 
in different countries is in prosecution. A portion of the force has also 
been engaged upon the collection of data relative to the phosphate 
industry of the United States, in accordance with a resolution of the 
Senate. Much time has also been occupied in completing and perfect- 
ing the Department’s share in the work of the Senate committee on 
finance, especially in relation to wholesale prices and wages for the 
period from 1840 to 1891, inclusive, and for the supplementary period 
including October 1892. This report of the Senate finance committee, 
contemporaneous with this annual report of the Department, is an 
exceedingly important one, giving as it does the rates of wages paid 
‘in leading industries for the long pericd named. All these rates of 
wages, in accordance with the general practice of this Department, 
have been collected from the actual payrolls, and not from statements 
made to the Department. Access has been obtained in nearly all 
cases to the payrolls themselves, and transcriptions made therefrom 
for use in tabulation and in classification. The collection of data, 
therefore, is most trustworthy in following the rates of wages from 
1840 down to the present time. The Department also prepared for the 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a compilation of the labor laws of the various states and 
territories and the District of Columbia, which compilation accom- 
panied a report submitted by Hon. John J. O'Neill, of that committee, 
July 20, 1892, and has since been printed. It is a work of about six 
hundred pages, giving quite in extenso the specific labor laws of all the 
states that had been enacted up to and including the legislative ses- 
sions of the different states for the year 1890-91, : 
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In the Seventh Annual Report I called attention to a provision in the 
organic law of the Department relating to the establishment of a system 
of reports by which, at intervals of not less than two years, the gen- 
eral condition, so far as production is concerned, of the leading indus- 
tries of the country could be reported. The object of this provision 
of law was to secure information at brief intervals concerning the vol- 


ume of production of the country, so that conclusions might be drawn 
as to whether production was increasing or decreasing, and in either 


case as to what leading industries were more especially affected. The 
provision of law cited could not be carried out except by thorough 
codperation with the census office, because the statistics of manufact- 
ures for 1890 must furnish the basis for any such system. During 
the past summer an attempt was made to establish the system indi- 
cated by law, and to this end the superintendent of census heartily 
codperated with this Department. It was soon found, however, that 
the means at the disposal of the Department of Labor were quite in- 
adequate to the carrying out of the provision of the organic law. 
Furthermore, the question of the establishment of a permanent census 
office had been raised by Congress, and the proper committees were 
considering the propriety of creating a permanent census bureau. 
These two reasons—a lack of means and the prospect of a permanent 


census office—caused me to suspend the preliminary labors necessary 
for the establishment of the system of reports provided for in the 
organic law of the Department. Should a permanent census office be 
established this work would be more especially its duty than that of 
this office. 
Iam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT, 
Commissioner. 
The PRESIDENT. - 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The investigation, the results of which are summarized in the follow- 
ing pages, was undertaken by this Department, pursuant to an act of 
Congress appropriating $5,000 “for the investigation of, and report 
upon, the various industrial school systems, and also technical school 
systems, of the United States and foreign countries.” 

The terms of this act have been construed to include the systems 
of manual training, of apprenticeship, and of technical instruction, in 
vogue in the several classes of special schools as well as the publie 
schools, at home and abroad; and the Department has endeavored to 
execute its commission with full fidelity, so far as the limitation im- 
posed by the amount of the appropriation would permit. 

The object kept steadily in view throughout this inquiry has been 
to compare foreign systems of industrial education with our own, and 
by this means to obtain from the older civilization of Europe some use- 
ful hints for the improvement of American schools; but above all, to 

~ascertain the precise effects of manual and technical training upon 


~ local and national industries, upon the pupil, upon the quality of his 
~ werk, his capacity for wage earning, his value to his employer, etc. 


To define some of the terms which will frequently recur in this report, 
it may be said that manual training signifies instruction in tool work 
as an educational discipline. This definition distinguishes and dif- 
ferentiates it from trade school teaching, the sole or primary aim of 
which is to give the apprentice a thorough and practical knowledge of 
some handicraft. It is true, the apprentice may incidentally acquire 


much general information in a trade school; but education is not the 


main end sought in the apprenticeship school, whereas in the manual 


_ training school it is the paramount object. The difference may be illus- 


trated by contrasting the course pursued in the New York Trade Schools, 


- for example, with that of the Saint Louis Manual Training School. In 


one, the course is of short duration, and is limited to a severe drill in 


the theory and practice of a trade. The course in the other lasts three 
years, comprising high school studies, with manual practice in wood 


and iron work as a coordinate branch of education. 
The technical school is a high grade trade school, or a school in 
which, while a craft is taught, the scientific principles upon which it 
is grounded are also fully explained and demonstrated in their appli- 


_ eations to art and industry. Schools of this class are the weaving 
schools of Philadelphia, Crefeld, Glasgow, Berlin, etc. 
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Institutes of technology are of university rank, and their courses of 
study lead to a professional degree, generally to that of civil, mining, 
or electrical engineer. To this grade belong the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, the Stevens Institute of Technology, ete. 

Manual training is of modern origin. For while many theorists and 
scholars during the past four hundred years have declared themselves 
in favor of such instruction, and while some fitful attempts had been 
made at intervals to incorporate manual labor with scholastic educa- 
tion in isolated instances, it was not until the year 1860 that a man of 
sufficient courage and force of character appeared and undertook to 
reconstruct the educational system of his native land in accordance 
with the principles of Pestalozzi and Froebel. This was Uno Cygnaeus, 
of the Helsingfors Teachers’ Seminary, who, after long and diligent 
study of Swiss and German educational authorities, devised an ad- 
vanced system of manual exercises adapted to pupus beyond the kin- 
dergarten age. This is sometimes called the Russian system of tool 
instruction, though the term Russian system is now generally used 
to designate that plan of shop instruction under which the pupil pro- 
duces no finished article, but merely makes component’ parts of an 
object, or manipulates the material used, as an educational exercise. 

The so-called Russian method of manual training, whether practised 
in apprentice schools, or trade schools, or in technical schools, is really 
a misnomer, for there is no one method exclusively in vogue in Russia, 
either for the training of artisans or for purposes of education for 

“superintendence. Take, for example, the two largest technical schools 
in the empire, one at Saint Petersburg and the other at Moscow. In 
the former the course of theoretical training, including drawing, covers 
four years, then in the mechanical department there is an additional 
year which is devoted almost solely to shop practice. This embraces a 
brief course in wood work, iron filing and chipping, use of lathes and 
planes and other machine tools, and a slight amount of forging. But 
here there is no aim to construct a machine for actual use. A few have 
been erected for illustration and these are in the museum of the insti- 
tute. The purpose here is purely to educate, and the form and finish 
of the product, as judged by the eye or estimated by the calipers, is the 
objective result. ; 

On the contrary, the whole plan of the corresponding department of 
the Moscow Technical Institute is quite different. The course is six 
years long. During the first year there is given about thirty hours 
weekly of instruction in mathematics, physics, and free-hand and 
mechanical drawing. In the second year fifteen hours weekly are de- 
voted to recitations, lectures, and drawing, while eighteen hours weekly 
are given to shop work, viz., six to carpentry, six to wood turning, and 
six to lathe work in metals. Very little time is given to bench work 
in metals, very much to the use of machines. In the third year twelve 
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hours weekly are alloted to practical work, this being chiefly the con- 
struction of locks, the manufacture of which involves the use of both 
machine and hand tools. <A part of the students may employ the prac- 
tice time of this year in pattern work. In the fourth year twelve hours 
weekly are employed in shop work. The construction of locks or pat- 
tern work is continued, and about half the time is equally divided be- 
tween forging and foundery work. In the fifth year the students work 
twelve hours weekly in the machine shop, and become accustomed to 
manage all the machines used in any ordinary shop. In this machine 
shop, besides the 49 to 60 students in each class, there are about 
35 journeymen, and the purpose is to manufacture a great variety of 
articles for sale. So in the foundery 30 journeyman workmen are em- 
ployed and a great deal of job work and government work is executed. 
During the last year considerable time is given to designing machinery 
and to excursions to manufactories in the city. 

What Prof. Runkle calls the Russian method is essentially the method 
of the Saint Petersburg Institute of Technology and of the Novgo- 
rod School, an exhibit of the work of which is made at the Chicago 


exposition. This is the method adopted in shops of the Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology at Boston. But the Moscow method differs” 
from the former in three respects: First, the practice is distributed over 
five years’ time instead of being all crowded into one year; second, 
itis much more largely machine work rather than bench work with 
hand tools; third, as muchas possible of the practical work is done 
with a view to the use and sale of the products. The Moscow method 
is best represented in this country by the shop work of the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, though the latter school carries the idea of con- 
struction for use still farther. This method might almost as properly 
be called Russian as the other. 

From Finland the educational reform extended to Sweden and all 
Scandinavian countries, and thence to the whole world. In adopting 
the new method, however, each nation has given to it a distinctive 
name. In Sweden it is known as sloid; in Germany, manual dex- 
terity, though instead of this term many German writers now use the 
name adopted by the Strasburg congress, viz., workshop instruction; 
jn France, manual labor; in the United States, manual training, ete. 
The one characteristic common to all these systems is that the manual 
work subserves a purely educational purpose. As M. Salomon says of 


~ gloid, it is to be used in the service of the school, not that the school 


should be subordinated to sloid. Swedish sloid, by the way, as ex- 
pounded by the principal of the Nais Seminary, consists mainly of 
wood carving and simple cabinetmaking. A series of one hundred 
models is placed before the pupil and he is taught how to reproduce 
each of them with hand tools. The Niiis Seminary, however, does not 
represent all phases of so-called sloid systems, but only one. The 


“Swedish models do not satisfy the esthetic tastes of all nations. 


S. Ex. 65——2 
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The Belgian people, for example, while employing what they call a 
sloid system in their schools, reject the sloid models of Sweden as 
uncouth, and make use of an entirely different set of their own inven- 
tion. Denmark, too, has adopted sloid into her educational system. 
But, as may be seen from the detailed description of Danish sloid by 
Prof. Mikkelsen, there is but a slight resemblance between its methods 
and those in vogue in Sweden. In Scandinavia wood sloid prevails, 
but metal sloid and polysloid systems exist. elsewhere. There is, 
therefore, no single sloid system, but there are many systems of sloid. 
It must never be forgotten that the mode of educational organization 
in Europe differs widely from that of the United States. In several 
continental states, for example, a manual training system is established 
by law and the schools themselves are aided by direct subventions from 
the government. The same thing is true of trade and technical schools 
also. With us, on the contrary, whenever public manual training 


schools are founded, the work is usually done by local boards, by munic- 


ipal authority, or.by private enterprise, and the undertaking assumes 
the character of a tentative experiment. Hence, we have no untform 
- system of manual training in this country, but only a number of inde- 
pendent, heterogeneous ventures, some of which, however, have already 
demonstrated their right to exist. 

But there are several incorporated manual training schools in the 
United States which surpass anything of the kind to be found abroad. 
In these, something more is taught than the use of mere hand tools. 
Machine tools for wood and metal work abound, and the colossal 
mechanical appliances for testing the strength of materials, ete., (to be 
seen in the Chicago, Saint Louis, Toledo, and Philadelphia schools) 
dwarf into insignificance the relatively meagre equipments of the foreign 
schools of this class. In short, Europe has nothing in the nature of a 
~manual training school equal to any of these great American institu- 
tions; nor has the Old World a single institute of technology that can 
bear comparison with the best of our own. 

In respect to technical and trade schools the conditions are, with a 
few exceptions, exactly reversed. Thereis nothing more admirable than 
the European systems of trade and technical teaching. Their thorough- 
ness is proverbial, and the specialization of their training comprehends 
the minutest details. The German Iachschule, where a single specialty 
is tanght—upholstering, for example—turns out, at the end ofthe course, 
a thoroughly competent workman. The dyer who learns his art in the 
Crefeld laboratories is versed in all the subtile chemistry of colors; and, 
from his knowledge of the composition of fabrics, understands how to 
compute, to the fraction of a pfennig, the cost of dyeing a given number 
of yards blue or yellow. : 

A like thoroughness characterizes the instruction given in the horo- 
logical schools at Besancon, Geneva, and Coventry, great centres of the 
watchmaking industry. It is a distinguishing feature, also, of the pro- 
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fessional schools of tailoring, dressmaking, and artificial flower makin g 
in France, Belgium, and Switzerland; of the Austrian wood carving 
“and cabinetmaking schools; of the German schools for locksmiths and 

horseshoers; and even of the fishing schools of the Scandinavian 


peninsula. 

In the fishing school, for example, the topography of the coast-line is 
minutely taught by means of charts and maritime excursions, and the 
youth becomes as well acquainted with every headland and bay of his 
native country as with the physiognomy of his teacher. He studies the 
tides, winds, and currents. Heismade full sailor. He learns the habits 


_ of fishes, the season for catching, the proper bait for different species, the 


best methods of curing his catch and preparing it for market. Besides 
all this, he acquires a knowledge of French and English nautical and 
commercial terms, and familiarizes himself with the prices current of 
various lands. His training, if not equal to a liberal education, is an 
excellent preparation for his vocation in life. 

A few of the trade and technical schcols of the United States take 


‘rank with their European prototypes. Of these, the New York Trade ~ 


Schools, the Pratt Institute, the textile department of the Pennsyl- © 
vania Museum and School of Industrial Art, and the New York Institute 
for Artist-Artisans are examples. But the most of our schools of this 
class are far inferior, in respect to the fulness and SN ae of 
their teaching, to the foreign models. 

Yet, in our half-developed state colleges of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts we have the foundation for a better system of technical 
instruction than exists anywhere today; and in the establishment of 
such noble institutions as the Drexel Institute, the Williamson Free 
School of Mechanical Trades, the Armour Institute, etc., one may dis- 
cern the promise of future American primacy in the industrial arts. 

However, it is not with the prospective, but with the present condi- 
tion and effects of industrial education that we now have to do; and we 
purpose to consider this subject in the following chapters. 

In considering the subject of the present status of industrial training 
in the succeeding chapters, no attempt has been made to take a census 


of the various institutions in this and other countries in which industrial 
training in any form constitutes a feature. At the present time the 


number of institutions equipped for manual and trade training is of no 


great consequence. It israther the organization and methods of repre- 
sentative schools which are something more than experiments that we 
wish to know. The chief object, therefore, has been to draw from 


original and other sources the facts which should most clearly show 
the actual progress which has been made relative to the introduction 
and prosecution of studies in manual training and in trade schools, and 
their influence on the individual. Only those sources which are con- 


sidered most authentic have been used to supplement the original 


inquiries of the Department. 


CHAPTER IL. 
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CHAPTER I. 


PRESENT STATUS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The present status of the industrial education movement in the United 
States is peculiar. Perhaps not more so, however, than its develop- 
ment from its inception. It is one outcome of the feeling of dissatis- 
faction with the older methods of education and the effort to make 
public education more practical. The same feeling has manifested 
itself in the reform of the college eourse by reducing the amount of - 
classical study required, by the introduction of elective courses, the 
adoption of the seminary method, and the extension of the laboratory 
method in scientific study. As far as industrial education is concerned, 
this movement made its beginning and has reached its highest develop- 
ment in schools of a scientific or technological character. These schools, 
the first of which is only about thirty years old, now rank in their kind 
with any in the world, and taken all in all, as educational institutions, 
they are of equal rank with the best universities. From these schools the 
movement has extended through the agricultural colleges until it has 
reached, and is now transforming, the methods of instruction in the pub- 
lic schools. Its immediate influence on the public schools has in many 


instances been through schools established by private enterprise for 
- manual education. The success_of these experiments has determined 


the fate of the new education. Some of the larger public schools have 
carried the experiment to success and have been eagerly followed in 


_ the work by the more ambitious of the smaller ones. Several states 


have indorsed the movement by appropriations and others by legisla- 
tion permitting its adoption in public schools. 

The schools which would properly be included in any consideration of 
the subject of industrial education differ very much in character. From 
the school which aims to give the pupil simple educational exercises in 


- drawing, modelling, and wood working, to the schools which turn out the 


skilled designer, dyer, or mechanical engineer, is a long step. Between 
these two extremes are schools of various grades and characters. To pre- 
sent all these without some attempt at classification would give but a con- 


ce fused idea of the progress that has been made by the industrial movement 
- ineducation. The line of demarcation between schools of such various 


aims and methods as those considered is not sharply drawn; but we 


could hardly expect to find it otherwise. Many of the courses of 


instruction offered by the schools are confessedly experimental and 
23 
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quite naturally follow widely different lines. Manual training, simply 
as an educational-feature, is found more commonly in courses of the 
grummar and high school grades. The best schools are not all, how- 
ever, under public management. Some of the earliest schools were 
established, and are still successfully carried on, entirely by private 
enterprise. The simple exercises in drawing, modelling, and wood 
working, which have characterized the beginnings in some of the pub- 
lic schools, are quite different from such complex courses as are offered. 
in the Saint Louis, Chicago, or Baltimore manual training schools. Some 
of the higher grade schools, too, of more complex organization. will be 
- found with departments that might be classed as strictly manual train- 
ing, while having also the technological department. The line between 
the trade and technical schools will in some cases be more difficult of 
definition. The so-called trade schools may be said,in general, to train 
apprentices, while the technical schools turn out men thoroughly 
instructed and trained in all that science as well as manual skill has 
accomplished. Any classification that might have been made would 
. be arbitrary and probably open to criticism. The classification that 
has been adopted had for its aim the bringing together of schools of 

the same general purposes and character. It was thought that a much 
~ clearer idea could thus be gained of what has been accomplished along 
the different lines followed by the various schools. 

AS presented in this chapter the schools are separable into four 
classes, viz., manual training schools, trade and technical schools, 
agricultural colleges, and institutes of technology. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


Manual training in the public schools will be found to have been 
more often the subject of experiment in the northeastern states, perhaps, 
than anywhere else. Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New York seem 
to have led in the number of experiments, though it certainly can not 
be said that any single one of these experiments, or the results attained 
by any one, overshadows in importance those that have been made in 
Baltimore, Chicago, Omaha, Philadelphia, or Toledo. But in these 
states the movement seems to have made more progress in the smaller 
cities and towns. In New Jersey the reason is clear. The encourage- 
ment which the state has officially given by duplicating any sum be- 
tween $500 and $5,000 which might be subscribed or appropriated has 
tempted some of the smaller places to give the work a trial where it 
probably would not have been thought of without the state’s offer. In 
several other states there has been state action in the line of permissive 
legislation—either authorizing taxation or allowing school boards to 
take measures to incorporate manual training with the branches already 
taught in the public schools. So that whatever may have been done 
in these states is the result of local legislation and may be assumed to 
represent local sentiment. It may probably be said, too, that if the 
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manual training instruction has been retained in most of these places, 


it has been from a feeling of satisfaction with the results of the trial. 

In the South different conditions prevail. But here, too, the move- 
ment has made a good deal of progress. The industrial element has 
been incorporated in very many of the schools established for the 
benefit of the colored people. These schools are not generally of a_ 
public character, thoughin many cases the state has freely voted funds 
for their support. The expenses of attendance are small, however, and 
frequently tuition can be obtained free of charge. The schools usually 
offer instruction for all grades from the preparatory to the theological 
student. The normal and agricultural courses will be found prominent | 
features. The John F. Slater fund diyides its income of about $45,000 
among forty-four different schools for the colored race. The fund as — 
now administered is doing much to advance the cause of industrial 
training. Whatever the result of this training upon the graduates, it 
offers, under the plans adopted in many schools, the opportunity to the 
students of paying in great part the expenses of their éducation in work. 
Generally it is not possible to peint to positive results of the industrial © 
training upon the occupations of the graduates. The demand for 
teachers and ministers of the colored race all over the South seems to 
take up nearly all the betterand more proficient of the graduates. 

In the adaptation and application of manual training principles to 
the needs of different schools, it often happens that the methods and 
extent of the work are greatly modified by varying local conditions. 
The public schools, for example, in whose curricula the new discipline 
is tentatively incorporated, can not, as a rule, carry it much beyond 
the elementary exercises of drawing, modelling in clay, and the simple 
manipulations of carpentry, with plain sewing and cooking. The ex- 
pense of equipment and the cost of maintenance (to say nothing of its 
inexpediency from an educational point of view) forbid the further ex- 
tension of the experiment, at least, outside the larger cities. Thus, in 
the public schools of Somerville, Massachusetts, sewing is the sole 
branch of manual training; in the high school at Albany, New York, 
wood work and sewing are taught; while in the Philadelphia Manual 
Training School, drawing, clay modelling, and tool instruction com- 
prise the whole of this special instruction. 

Tn the great incorporated manual training schools like those at Chi- 
cago and Saint Louis, on the other hand, a more thorough course 1s 
pursued, including carpentry, wood turning, patternmaking, cabinet 
work, foundery work, forging, machine shop work, etc. The methods 
of teaching adopted in these institutions are analogous to those in 
vogue in institutions of technology and other professional schools 
where the student acquires a knowledge of science not from text-books 
merely, but from a severe course of practice and experimentation in 
the laboratory. 

A glance at some of the ways in which manual training has been 
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supported in the public schools may prove interesting and instructive. 
In Jamestown, New Yerk, where a beginning was made as early as 
1874, the funds were for a long time raised by subscription and by ex- 
hibitions given by the students. Even now, though the city makes an 
appropriation, much of the money is raised in this way. In Hoboken, 

New Jersey, public spirit has been at the back of the movement. An 
organization of the citizens—the Hoboken Industrial Association— 
started the movement, and, while both the state and city have joined 
in the support, has continued in the management. The state of New 
Jersey, as already noted, has for several years generously shared with 
any town or city complying with certain conditions in the support of 
manual training. At Toledo the manual training school was a gift to 
the city. At Baltimore the city has from the first borne all the expense. 


The ways in which the public schools offering manual training dis-. 


tribute their benefits are various. For not in all the schools does every 
pupil receive the benefits of the training. On the contrary, the custom 
would seem to be more frequently the other way. In Baltimore, for 
example, the manual training course is a distinct high school course 
which the pupil must choose as he would choose the English or the 
classical course. This plan has come to be a favorite one in the organi- 
zation of manual training high schools in the larger cities. In Omaha, 
on the other hand, the manual training is an exercise which may be 
taken by high school pupils in addition to the regular studies. Going 
to Jamestown again, we find the training offered to certain selected 
students below the high school only, while at Mont Clair, New Jersey, 
the manual training work is introduced in some way to all the grades 
from the lowest up to, not into, the high school. Washington goes a 
step farther than Mont Clair and offers manual training as an elective 
to high school students. The plans in operation in the Washington 
schools provide for what is probably the most complete of the systems. 
of manual training in the public schools. 

Many schools described in the succeeding pages as institutions of 
manual training are, to a certain extent, schools of apprenticeship, 
though the brief courses pursued in them seem wholly inadequate for 
the mastery of any trade. Of course the scope of its training deter- 
mines the rank and the category to which a school belongs, for it is the 

grade of work done by a school or college, and not the title that it 


bears, that indicates its relative educational position; and, judged by 


this standard, many so-called technical and trade schools gravitate to 
the manual training level. 


ALABAMA. 


The Emerson Institute at Mobile, an institution for the freedmen in 
the South, under the care of the American Missionary Association, 
has an obligatory manual training course of wood work for boys and of 
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Sewing and cooking for girls. In the wood working department it is 


the end and aim to have pupils become acquainted with all the ordinary 
~ tools of carpentry, to give them a general knowledge of wood working 


principles, and to afford them the best possible training by practice. 
In sewing the same object is kept in view. Regular instruction in all 
kinds of plain sewing is given to girls of all grades up to the seventh 
year. 

At Talladega College manual training holds a prominent place in 
the school work. The training for boys begins with the third and 


- fourth grades by instruction in knife work. This is preparatory to the 


work which may be regarded as more distinctly industrial—earpentry, 
which extends through the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 
In the ninth grade mechanical drawing is introduced. In the tenth 
grade instruction is given in agriculture and horticulture. 

For the girls a graded course of instruction in sewing, cooking, ete., 
is arranged. The course begins with plain needlework in the third 
grade and extends through the seventh grade including the cutting 
and fitting of garments. Cookingis taken up during the eighth grade. ° 
During the ninth and tenth grades there is instruction in nursing, with 
special study in hygiene. 

The Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, a school for training - 
colored young men and women, at Tuskegee, was established by an act 
of the Alabama legislature in 1880. Its beginning was made in a 


chureh, July 4, 1881, with 30 students and 1 teacher. The school now 


occupies several substantial buildings and owns 1,400 acres of land. 
In the tenth year (1890~91) from its foundation it had 31 officers and 
teachers, and, including the training school, an enrolment of 731 stu- 
dents, representing 13 states. 

The state has from the first contributed to the funds of the school. 
The appropriation of $2,000, annually made for the support of the in- 
stitution, was increased by the session of 1883 to $3,000 annually. All 
ef this appropriation is used to pay tuition. 

The work of the school includes a preparatory course of three years 
and a normal course of four years. The agricultural and mechanical 
work is carried on in connection with the normal course, which is de- 
signed to give a thorough English education. The course as planned 
has for its object “to teach the dignity of labor; to teach the students 
how to work, giving them a trade when best; and to enable students 
to pay a portion of their expenses in labor.” In accordance with this 
plan work is required of all students, 
> On the school farms a special effort is made to give the students les- 


- sons in practical farming. The work not only furnishes valuable em- 


ployment to the students but supplies largely the demands of the 
school. There is a brickyard anda saw and planing mill in connection 


- with the farms. All the buildings on the school grounds have been 


erected by students’ labor. The bricks were made by them, and the 
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lumber was sawed and worked up by them. In addition to this, bricks 
and lumber are sold and made to contribute to the funds of the school. 

Carpentry is also a branch of work taught and practised in the 
school. Much of the furniture used in the school as beds, tables, 
benches, wardrobes, etc., has been manufactured in the shop of the 
school. In this connection painting is also taught. 

A well furnished printing office offers instruction and practice in job 
and book work. All of the printing needed by the school is done here, 
as well.as much job work from which an income is derived. Some 
instruction is also given in blacksmithing, tinsmithing, shoemaking, 
and harness making. 

For the girls a sewing room and a well equipped laundry furnish op- 5 
portunities for instruction in their respective departments. Here many 
articles are made for sale to the students, and in the laundry the work 
of the school is done. 

This school is a type of a large class in the South. The characteris- 
tic feature of the class is the combination of manual work and book 
work with an educational aim, the manual work contributing at the 
same time to the equipment and maintenance of the school and to the 
payment of the expenses of the students. 


CALIFORNIA. 


At Oakland a manual training department, in connection with the 
public schools, was inaugurated in 1890. 

The Cogswell Polytechnic College of San Francisco is an institution 
of high school grade, according ‘to the report of its president, with a 
department of manual training. The president, writing under date of 
August 7, 1891, says: 

Only the carpenter shop, blacksmith shop, modelling and carving 
rooms are in operation now, in addition to the drawing and high school 
course of studies. The first class was graduated in May last, s so that 
the time is evidently too short in which to test the value of their train- 


ing, and they will hardly represent what we expect to accomplish when 
all departments are in working order. 


There were 21 graduates in 1891, 14 girls and 7 boys. 


CONNECTICUT. 


In the Normal Training School of New Britain all the classes are 
trained in the sloid system of wood work, Scholars of the model schools 
are also instructed in the use of tools, and practice regularly in the 
workshop. The kindergarten department of this school does a related 
but independent work in training kindergartners. 

In the public schools of New Haven a systematic course of lessons in 
carpentry, cooking, and sewing is given. Instruction was commenced 
November 1, 1886, and since that time 10 classes of 24 boys each, mak- ' 
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ing one class from each grammar school, have received two hours’ in- 
struction each week. Drawing, modelling in clay, and construction 
work with paper and pasteboard for materials, as taught in the primary 
grades, are the branches taken up. 


x 


FLORIDA. 


The Florida state superintendent of public instruction, writing in 
1888, stated: 

Many of the principal schools in the cities and towns have introduced 
the ordinary tools of the trades, and placed a bench and table in the 
building, and pupils are being made familiar with their use. This is 
our beginning; we hope to press it to the front until we shall make our 
system of public education thoroughly practical. In our normal schools 
(state) we are training our teachers of both races for this work. 

At Jacksonville, in 1887, manual training was introduced in the 
colored graded schools, with 60 boys and 58 girls in attendance. The 
work of instruction was begun in a two-story building, the lower floor 
being occupied by the boys, the upper by the girls. This school re- 
ceives $1,000 a year from the income of the Slater fund. 


GEORGIA. 


At the Atlanta University a three years’ course of mechanics, con- 
sisting of work in wood and iron, is laid out for all students. Seven 
and a half hours a week are given to this work during the course. In 
the first year the use of tools and the general principles of wood work- 
ing—mortising, tenoning, dovetailing, etc., the measuring of lumber, 
aud kindred manipulations are taught. In the second year this course 
is continued and extended, and wood turning, patternmaking, and me- 
chanical drawing are taken up. The use and care of the blacksmith’s 
forge and tools, the principles of forging, the tempering of steel, etc., 
are learned in the third year. Boys in this college, and in its prepara- 
tory and normal departments, not only take the above course, but they 


‘are also taught the principles of farming and gardening. Besides, an 


outfit of type and a printing press now belong to the equipment of this 
department, and the printer’s art will be among the subjects taught. 

The building used by this department was put up in 1884. It is of 
brick, 100 by 44 feet, and three stories high. It is divided into suitable 
rooms fitted up for ths several branches of the mechanic arts. One 
room is furnished with 30 cabinet benches, each supplied with a full 
set of tools. In another room are 12 wood turning lathes run by 
steam. A forge room has been added and 12 forges and anvils are 
in use. Another room is used for mechanical drawing. The furni- 
ture in this room was made by the students. 

For several years various forms of manual training have been in vogue 
at the University of Georgia. Quite recently (1888) a department of 
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mechanical engineering has been organized, and under the title Georgia 
School of Technology has taken a place in the first rank among the 
most promising schools of the new South. 

It has been equipped with machinery and tools from the best makers 
and of the latest patterns at a cost of over $20,000. The two-story 
brick workshop of the school is 250 feet long by 80 feet wide. The 
shops of the institution have already won an enviable reputation 
for the quality of their iron and brass castings, perfection in gear-cut- 
ting, and the beauty and variety of their wood and other work. These 
shops are self-supporting, and in addition contribute to the general 
. expenses of the other buildings. The leading object of the school is to 
teach the prineiples of seience, especialy those which relate to the 
mechanic and industrial arts. _ 

’ The school offers an education of a high grade, founded on mathe- 
matics, the English language, the physical sciences, and drawing, while 
it gives such familiarity with some industrial pursuits as will enable 
the graduate to earn a living. 

To be admitted to this school, students must be 16 years old and 
show proficiency in elementary English branches. Tuition is free to 
residents of Georgia; but a charge of $150 is made against non-resi- 
deuts of the state. Every student must take the full course as pre- 
scribed; there is no elective course. ; 

Lectures, recitations, and practice are the means of instruction. The 
course lasts four years and consists of the following studies: : 

First year.—Algebraand geometry; free-hand, linear, and instrumental 
linear drawing, perspective sketching, and orthographic and isometric 
projection; advanced grammar, readings, and essays; shopwork, includ- 
ing wood work, with elementary instruction in laying out work, the use 
of ordinary hand tools, pattern and cabinet work, and the use and eare ~ 
of wood working machinery. 

Second year.—Solid geometry completed, plane and spherical trigo- 
nometry, levelling, topography, surveying, and field practice in eom- 
pass and transit surveying; descriptive geometry, shades and shadows, 
and machine drawings to scale; rhetoric, readings, and essays; physics, 
including general properties of matter, motion and machines, hydro- 
statics, pneumatics, and acoustics; general chemistry—non-metals, 
metals, and lectures on technical subjects ; shop work, includingiron work, 
the simpler lathe operations, the ordinary operations performed with 
engine and speed lathes, upright drill, planer and shaper, and turret- 
head serew machine, the simpler kinds of bench work, and practice in 
the foundery in moulding and pouring iren and brass. 

Third year.—Analytical geometry, field practice in plane table sur- 
veying, calculus, and map work; drawing—spur, bevel, and worm gear- 
ing, and machine designing; science of rhetorie, political economy, 
science of government, readings, and essays; engincering—kinematics, 
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_ mechanism, m materials, and machine design; physics, including magnet- 
ism and electricity, heat and light; chemistry, including metallurgy, 
useful metals, and qualitative ahaly sis; physiographic, lithological, 
and historical geology; shop work—practice in the more complic ate 

operations with the lathe and planer, in the use of the universal mill- 
ing machine, and in gear cutting, tool making, the care of boilers and 

- engine, and foundery practice. 

- Fourth year—Caleulus; special problems in designing machinery 
and graduate work in machine design; English literature, criticism, 
readings, original speeches; engineerin i amwletinal mechanies, machine 
design, applied mechanics, steam engineering and prime movers, labo- 

_ ratory experiments; physics—laboratory work; organic chemistry, his- 
torical and dynamical geology; shop work, ainda the building of 
one or more machines, engineering and phate work, assembling, erect- 
_ ing, and starting new machinery, making drawings a designing tools 
and fixtures to be built in the shop. 

_ There are also at Atlanta two colleges for colored students, with Bee 
shops and a limited amount of manual training. It was not possible, 
however, to find any students who had attended these schools employed 

- in actual manual work. The demand for teachers of the colored race 
all over the South seems to take up all the better and more proficient 

_ ones. 

In Clark University at Atlanta, blacksmithing, carpentry, carriage 
en, wagon making, painting, harness making, shoemaking, print- 

_ ing, and draughting are all taught. There was about $15,000 worth 

of work sold out of the shops in the year 1890-91. A special course 
in the trade school has been introduced whereby a student with an 
English education can devote all his time to the trade school, thus 

completing his trade in a short period of time. Housework, dress- 
making, and needlework are taught to young lady students. In 
189091, 75 boys were enrolled in the trade school. The catalogue of 

189192 indicates continued prosperity in this department of Clark 
University. 

x Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, is an institute for women and girls, with 

an industrial department as a prominent feature. The manual ecu eens 

taught are housekeeping, cooking, washing and ironing, sewing, dress- 

“making, and printing. The teachers are all females, and in the indus- 
_ trial a eentmene there is a special teacher in each of the following 
_ branches: Printing, dress eutting and making, sewing, laundry work, 
and domestic arts. In the aggregate there were 515 students epee e) 

in these specialties in this school in 1891. 

There was also a nurse training department, with two teachers and 

57 pupils in 1891. The course of instruction in this department extends 

_ through three years, and is most practical and thorough. The authori- 

_ ties say, ‘‘ We are unable to supply the calls for nurses from physicians 
in the city who have had our nurses care for their patients.” 
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The state has recently made provision for a girls’ industrial training — 
school, giving the old capitol grounds at Milledgeville and liberal ap- 
propriations. 

ILLINOIS. 


In the state of Illinois manual training has a place in the public 
schools of several cities. 

At Beardstown boys from the seventh and eighth grades have the 
option of pursuing shop work. In 1887 a basement room was fitted up 
for this work, and furnished with benches and wood working tools. 
The course of shop work is designed to occupy two years’ time, each 
class averaging two and one-half hours per week. ; 

The only items of special interest relating to this movement are the 
cost of the plant and the current expenses. These are given as follows: 
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The annual cost of carrying on the work is, in detail: Instruction, 
$250; materials, $25; repairs, $15; incidentals, $10; total, $300. 

Among the foremost of the schools ofits class in America is the Chi- © 
cago Manual Training Sehool. This institution may be taken as a fair 
representative of its class. The course of instruction is far from super- 
ficial, nor is it devoid of the humanities. In mathematics, science, and 
drawing it takes a wide range. The course of study and practice @x- 
tends over three years. It is not necessary to speak in detail concern- 
ing the thoroughness of the instruction given. It is essentially the 
same in amount and in character as the course of the Saint Louis 
school, very fully described in another place. It is sufficient to say that 
graduates of this school are admitted without examination and free of 
conditions to the School of Mechanical Engineering of Purdue Univer- 
sity, the Polytechnic School of Washington University, Sibley College 
of Cornell University, Rose Polytechnic Institute, Colleges of Agri- 
culture, Engineering, and Natural Science of the University of Illinois, 
and the University of Michigan. This fact is cited merely to show the 
standing of the school, and the esteem in which it is held by higher 
educational institutions. It indicates, too, something positive in regard 
to the amount of academic work accomplished in the course of the school. 

The school has been growing constantly since its opening in February 
1884. The equipment has been increased from time to time, and in 
1890 the building was considerably enlarged to meet pressing demands. 
The school has been obliged to refuse admission to applicants for want 
of sufficient room. The list of instructors for the year 1891~92 num- 
bered thirteen. For the same school year the number of pupils enrolled 
was as follows: 
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The tuition fees charged are $80, $100, and $120 for the first, second, 
and third years, respectively. The annual deficit is made up by the 
Commercial Club of Chicago, the founder and owner of the school. 
Deserving boys who are prepared for the school are frequently admit- 
ted without payment of fees. 

It should not be overlooked that “‘education, not manufacture, is the 
idea underlying the manual training” given in this and in all other 
schools of the class; and it is the educational, not the commercial, value 
of the training which is most prized. The committee on annual exhibit 
of drawings at this school said of the work: 

Your committee is especially pleased to notice the attention given to 
free-hand drawing, believing, as it does, that the ability of the work- 
man to use his pencil freely in the expression of his thoughtis an impor- 
tant factor in an industrial development. The mechanic who, perceiv-' 
ing how an improvement may be made in this or that portion of 
machinery, or who, conceiving an original thought, is unable to explain 
the same by a sketch, is sadly deficient and can not compete with the 
workman educated, not only to independent thinking, but in the free 
expression of the same. * * * 

Ve take pleasure in commending, not only the work of the pupils in 
following the course of instruction used, but the course of instruction 
itself, as tending to give them at an early age, and even without their 
recognizing its importance, knowledge and skill which will be of the 
greatest importance to them in any future work of civil, mechanical, 
mining, or electrical engineering, or indeed in almost any work of man- 
ufacture or construction. 

The graduates of the school now number 307. Dr. Belfield, the direc- 
tor of the school, has coliected some interesting -facts in regard to the 
occupations followed by 236 graduates, not including the class of 1892, 
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The great success of the Chicago Manual Training School has led to 
the establishment by the city of a public institution of the same char- 
acter, called the English High and Manual Training School. A new 
building was put up, which, together with the site and equipment, cost 
about $70,000. The school was opened September 3, 1890. 

As this is one of the latest schools of its class, established with a gen- 
erous equipment, it may be interesting to lovk at its course of study. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


FIRST YEAR. 


First term. Second term. - Third term. 
Algebra. : Algebra. Algebra. 
First part of natural philos- | Physical geography, with pri- | Physical geography, with pri- 
ophy. mary principles of geology. mary principles of astronomy. 
English and business letter writing throughout the year. | 
Free-hand and mechanical drawing one hour a day for three terms. | 
Carpentry and joinery. Wood turning. | Pattern and cabinet making. 


Twelve lectures on wood as material for building and manufactures. 


SECOND YEAR, 


Plano geometry. Solid geometry. Conic sections or commercial | 
General history. General history. arithmetic. 
General histery. 
English and general composition, three terms. 
Chemistry or bookkeeping, three terms. 
Mechanical drawing, one hour a day throughout the year. 
Moulding and casting. Forging and welding. Tempering, soldering, and braz- | 
o, 
Twelve lectures on metals as material for building and manufactures. 


THIRD YEAR. | 
| 
| 
| 


Descriptive geometry or book- | Trigonometry or bookkeeping. | Surveying or bookkeeping. | 

keeping. Light and electricity or com- | Review of the sciences or com- 
Natural philosophy or com- mercial law. mercial law. 

mercial arithmetic. English literature. English literature. 
English literature. Political economy. Political economy. 
Civil government. Architectural drawing. Topographical drawing. 
Machine drawing. Construction of machines. Running and care of engines. 
Machine shop work. Twelve lectures on machinery 

and power. 


After the first year pupils may elect the commercial or scientific course; and the chemical in 
place of the metal laboratory work. 
Stenography and typewriting are elective after the second year. 


During the year 189192 there were 259 pupils enrolled. Of these 
175 were in the first year, 61 in the second, and 23 in the third. 

The expenditures during the year for the maintenance of the school 
were $19,798.47, of which $17,688.38 was for the salaries of the 13 
teachers employed. The average expense per pupil was $76.44, or, if 
based on the average number enrolled (217), instead of the total num- 
ber (259), $91.24 per pupil. 

At Peru a rudimentary form of manual training has been in vogue 
in the public schools for several years. The town has fitted up a wood 
working shop capable of accommodating a class of twenty. The boys 
of the public schools take daily lessons for five days in the week in 
this shop. The instruction relates to the care and use of tools, the 
nature of materials, and practical designing of simple objects. For 
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_ the girls, sewing lessons are provided. Nothing is attempted beyond 
plain sewing, cutting, and fitting. Wood carv ing, in connection with 
drawing lessons, completes the course of manual exercises. 


INDIANA. 


In the city of Indianapolis manual training has recently received a 


_ powerful impetus by the action of the school board. In a small way, 


and as a matter of experiment, manual exercises in wood turning had 
been previously introduced into the curriculum of the municipal high 
school. At a meeting of the school board held May 1, 1891, that body 
concurred in the report of a committee of its own members recommend- 
ing the levy of a tax of 5 cents on every $100 of taxable property as 
authorized by the legislature, for the purpose of establishing and main- 


taining a manual training school. “It seems the wisest pian,” the 


committee remarks, “to delay until next spring the erection and full 
equipment of such building. The reason for this is that the funds are 
not available until the spring and autumn of 1892.” 

The course of study in the prepar atory class of Purdue Univer sity at 
La Fayette embraces one year’s work, including instruction in bench 
work in wood, giving practice in the use of the carpenter’s common 
tools and machine work in wood, etc. Purdue University is, however, 


~ an institution that aims at something else than manual training. It 


is, in fact, a professional school; and any proper classification would 
bring it into the group of technological schools. 


KENTUCKY. 


Mr. Dupont, a prominent citizen of Louisville, has made a gift to the 
city of a building which he will turn over to the proper authorities fully 


equipped for manual training on condition that it become a part of the 


public school system, the cost of this building to be not less than $75,000. 
In addition to this Mr. Dupont has expressed a willingness to expend 
a great deal moreif necessary. The school will be after the plan of the 


_ Saint Louis Manual Training School. 


LOUISIANA. 


At New Orleans University some workshop training is given. The 
end in view is something more than educational. An effort is made to 
make the industrial department self-supporting by the filling of outside 


-- orders. Instruction and practice are given in carpentry, cabinetmak- 


ing, upholstering, printing, and tinsmithing to the boys, and to the 
girls in plain and fancy needlework and, to a limited extent, in cooking. 

In 1887 a female college was opened as a department of Tulane Uni- 
versity of Louisiana under the name of the H. Sophie Newcomb Memo- 
rial College. In this college there are 15 professors and instructors, and 
provision is made for the higher education of young women. All appli- 
cants for admission must be at least 15 years of age and pass a rigor- 
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ous examination. The regular courses of study—classical, literary, 
and scientific—extend through four years and lead to the degree of — 
bachelor of arts. Special studies may be pursued for a shorter period 
when students elect to take a partial course. The languages, ancient 
and modern history, mathematics, chemistry, physics, biology, geology, 
and mineralogy are included in the course; and special prominence is 
given to drawing, painting, design, modelling and casting, and wood 
earving. Tuition costs $25 per quarter. The attendance in 188389 
was 148, of which number 77 were regular, 11 special students in the 
literary or scientific course, 43 special art students, and 17 were mem- 
bers of the Saturday art class. ; 

Tulane High School, a department of Tulane University of Louisi- 
ana, gives a thorough course in manual training. The manual training 
school is not a separate department, but a laboratory in wood and iron, 
where instruction and practice render the student quick, observant, and 
~ accurate with the eye, ready, skilful, and. exact with the hand, and able - 
to think in things as well as about them, and to execute as well as to de- 
scribe. The work is not intended to teach trades to young men, but to 
make them experts in the principles and handicraft of wood working, 
iron and metal working, and machine construction. 

In the physical and mechanical courses, drawing is considered fun- 
damental and enters into every course. AIl students who enter the 
high school learn to draw as a matter of general instruction. More than 
three hours are given to recitations, and an hour and 2 half to manual 
training or drawing, daily, except aan days. 

The catalogue for 1891-92 shows that the high endl faculty con- 
sists of fourteen instructors. Of these six belong to the department of 
“manual training, viz., the director, two instructors in drawing, the in- 
structor in iron working, and two instructors in wood working. 

With regard to the work the president says, ‘‘Our object is general 
training, not to make artisans. The actual knowledge acquired and 
diffused is very large, and the satisfaction is general as to the pupils 
being taught to be handy and useful. We are satisfied as to the out- 
come.” : 

Straight University, a school for colored students at New Orleans, 
has nearly 600 in the college, normal, college preparatory, common 
English, and primary departments. Special attention is given to 
manual training. There is a two years’ course of wood work, of an 
hour a day, for the seventh and eighth grades. The main features of 
the work are as follows: 

Seventh grade.—Planing to a true surface; laying out work, includ- 
ing measuring with the rule and marking with knife and gauge; sawing 
to the line; boring, gluing, driving nails and screws; sand-papering 
making ee joint, dado, mortise, tenon and groove. 

Highth grade—Making mitre joint (square, octagon, and hexagon); 
regular and irregular bevels (using the steel square); scarf joint; dove — 
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tail; laying out curved work; planing and chisellin g curved surfaces; 
sawing curved lines; bending by sawing and Steaming; making round 
forms. 

Students during this course are required to make out bills of mate- 
rials for their exercises, and from other drawings, also, to make occa- 
sional working drawings; to learn the names of tools and their parts, 
their uses, and the reasons for their characteristics; facts about mate- 
rials used; to observe in what way and where the principles in the 
exercises enter into construction, and to learn as far as possible the 
scientific basis on which they rest. They are expected, within reason- 
able limits, to read plans of wood construction and to execute them 
intelligently. 

The girls receive instruction in sewing, mending, dressmaking, wash- 
ing, ironing, and other kinds of domestic work. Students of both sexes 
are taught printing. 


MARYLAND. 


On March 3, 1884, a school for manual training was opened in Balti- 
more under the control of the board of commissioners of public schools. 
At the start it had sixty students. 

The course of instruction covers three years. In the first year it in- 
cludes arithmetic, algebra, geometry, mensuration, English language, 
history, geography, physiology, physics, geometrical drawing and 
sketching, carpentry, wood turning, forging, and the proper care and 
use of tools; inthe second year, algebra, geometry, plane trigonometry, 
mensuration, physics, history, English literature, mechanics, geometri- 
cal, mechanical, and architectural drawing, patternmaking, vise work, 
welding, tempering, soldering, and brazing; in the third year, geome- 
try, trigonometry, physics, mechanics, bookkeeping, literature, chem- 
istry, political economy, geology, engineering, machine and architectural 
drawing and designing, machine shop work, filing, turning, drilling, 
planing, ete., and the study of machinery. One hour per day is given 
to drawing and two hours to shop work. There is a preparatory de- 
partment, with a two years’ course of study, to which boys from the 
public schools are admitted, on recommendation of their teachers, 

-withoutexamination. Candidates for admission to the full course must 
be 14 years old, and pass an entrance examination in elementary 
studies. | 

The first class was graduated in June 1887. Out of the twenty-five 
young men composing it, one is an instructor in the school, one a civil 
engineer, two electrical engineers, one a marine engineer, one a house 
carpenter, two patternmakers, one a draughtsman, one a farmer, one a 
car builder, one a machine supply storekeeper, one an architect, six ma- 
chinists, one a student, and two in mercantile pursuits, all with bright 
prospects for a useful and prosperous future. The number of students 
enrolled on December 31, 1887, was 273. 
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The seventh annual catalogue of this school (1891) contains a report 
by the principal on the condition and needs of this prosperous institu- 
tion. He says: 

On the 31st of December, 1889, there were 506 students on roll, of 
whom 9 were special students, and of these 6 were from the Johns 
Hopkins University. Since that time 211 have been admitted by per- 
mits and 88 by transfer, making the total number of students in the 
school during the year 755, of whom 17 were graduated and 310 with- 
drew from the school, leaving on the roll at this time 428 students. 

A-list of 88 graduates is given, embracing the classes of 1887, 1888, 
1889, and 1890. Of this number 58 (or 66 per cent.) are draughtsmen, 
engineers, machinists, ete. | 

The MeDonogh School, founded by the terms of the bequest of John 
McDonogh and situated 12 miles northwest of Baltimore, on an estate 
of 835 acres, was opened in November 1873. The foundation is de- 
signed primarily for the education of poor boys of the city of Baltimore, 
in accordance with the will of Mr. McDonogh. 

The McDonogh bequest now comprises an endowment fund of 
$728,500, the farm and buildings, and several tracts of land in Lou- 
isiana. Dr. Zenas Barnum left at his death in 1882 a bequest of $80,000 
for the promotion of mechanical instruction and manual training in 
the McDonogh school. One hundred boys were registered as meni- 
bers of this school for the year 1890-91. Candidates for membership 
must be poor residents of Baltimore and between 10 and 14 years of 
age. During the school session of forty-two weeks, from August to 
June, a portion of the afternoons and of the Saturdays is devoted to 
manual work. The time so applied averages an hour and a half a day, 
or nine hours per weck. Farm and garden work, bee keeping, dairying 
the taking of weather observations, etc., are taught, as well as short- 
hand, typewriting, printing, and wood working. The printing office 
has pen in operation since the summer of 1883, and has grown until 
17 boys are now taught to set up type and to do presswork. The wood 
working shop, which was opened in January 1886, has been gradually 
extended, so that during the session of 189091 a class of 16 boys was 
kept at work. Broom making is also taught to a limited extent dur- 
ing the winter months. The alumni of this-school number 266, and of 
these 104 (or nearly 40 per cent.) are engineers or engaged in some me- 
chanical business. 3 

Mr. Alexander Chaplain, secretary of the board of school commission- 
ers, of Easton, Talbot county, writes under date of August 5, 1891: 

Three years ago we introduced drawing into all of the public schools 
of this county, and into the central high school we introduced manual — 
training also. Manual training is not an annex to the school, but an 
integral part of its curriculum, The literary course was not abridged 


in any particular, but manual training was introduced for its eduica- 
tional value alone. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


‘In the state of Massachusetts much has been done in the direction 
of manual education in the towns and smaller cities. Some legislative 
action has been taken, but for any training beyond drawing it has 


~ been of a permissive rather than of a mandatory character. Chapter 


69 of the act of 1884 permits the purchase and use of hand tools for 
Schools, the expense to be borne by the town. Section 1, chapter 44, 
of the public statutes requires industrial drawing to be taught in all 
the public schools. Section 7 permits every town and requires every 
city and town having more than 10,000 inhabitants to give free instruc- 

_ tion in industrial drawing to persons over 15 years of age. Section 8 
goes even farther and permits any town -to establish and maintain one 
or more industrial schools for teaching the arts, trades, and occupa- 
tions, and to make special appropriations. 


Several towns and cities in the commonwealth have taken advantage ~ 


of the statute to introduce the use of hand tools into their schools, 
while industrial drawing is a part of the public school instruction in 
nearly all the larger places. Fortunately, we have an official state- 


ment of the condition of the schools of the state in respect to manual — 


training in the form of a special report of the state board of education, 


— submitted to the legislature under date of March 20,1890. From this 


report and some later returns we have drawn the following summary 
of the instruction given in the public schools of the state: 

The whole number of cities and towns in the commonwealth is 351; 
the number in which industrial drawing is now taught is 201; the 
number using models and objects in connection with drawing is 119; 
the number employing a special teacher in drawing is 43. Nearly 80 
per cent. of the school population of the state, or of pupils between the 
ages of 5 and 15 years, received instruction in industrial drawing dur- 
ing the school year 1889. The board of education employs an agent, 
a graduate of the State Normal Art School, who devotes his whole 
time to aiding the school authorities in introducing industrial drawing 
among the daily exercises of their schools. 


_- Besides drawing, a considerable number of schools now offer some 


other form of manual instruction, such as cooking, sewing, clay model- 
ling, carpentry, or metal working. 

Carpentry, or wood work in some form, is a part of the course, re- 
quired or optional, in the schools of Boston, Brookline, Cambridge, 


Easton, Fall River, Springfield, Waltham, and Winchester. At Ded- 


ham a vacation school in sloid work, with four classes of boys, is con- 
ducted. In the schools of Stoneham clay modelling and paper cutting 
are taught. 

Instruction in sewing finds a place in the schools of eighteen cities 
and towns, viz., Boston, Brookline, Cambridge, Dedham, Easton, Fall 


_ River, Hyde Park, Lawrence, Malden, Milton, New Bedford, Newton, 
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Somerville, Springfield, Waltham, Watertown, Wellesley, and Win- 
chester. This work is found more commonly in schools of the gram- 
mar grade, though in the case of Easton the instruction begins with 
the girls of the primary schools. ‘ 

Cooking is taught to the girls of the public schools in six cities and 
towns, viz., Boston, Brookline, Canton, Dedham, Easton, and Winches 
ter. 

The board, in closing its report, says: ‘This new element of educa- 
tion is gradually working its way into the schools, and will doubtless in 
due time take its proper place in our courses of public school instruc- 
cion.” It should perhaps be noted in this connection that not all of 
this instruction is the result of the appropriation of public funds. In 
several cases, as at the North Bennet Street Industrial School in Bos- 
ton, at the English High School in Cambridge, at Easton, and at Fall 
puny. the training, although for the benefit of the public school pupils, 
is supported by private means. 

Instruction in sewing in the public schools of Boston has for many 
years been a part of the regular course. As long ago as 1870 sewing 
was made obligatory in every girls’ school, though not in the three up- 
per classes. Instruction is now given by special teachers, two hours a 
week, to the fourth, fifth, and sixth classes of girls in all the grammar 
schools. In some of the grammar schools the instruction is continued 
in the upper grades. The work is confined to making useful articles, 
_ either for clothing or for domestic use, no ornamental or fancy sewing 
being attempted. In the first class, instruction is given in cutting © 
dresses and other garments. 

As early as 1881 definite effort was made by private individuals in 
Boston looking to the introduction of manual training into the gram- 
mar grade of the public schools. Repeated effort was made by the 
pioueers in this work to obtain from the school board permission for 
classes to receive instruction at the North Bennet Street Industrial 
School, and in September 1883, before formal action had been taken 
by the board, boys from the Eliot school were sent to the North Ben- 
net street ia for instruction in carpentry, printing, and shoemaking, 
by permission of Mr. Charles E. Perkins, chairman of the third division 
committee. It was not until February 27, 1885, however, that a hear- 
ing was given by the committee on a manual training school to a few 
persons interested in manual training, the subject under consideration 
being the acceptance of an offer from Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw to give to 
pupils from certain schools training in cooking, housekeeping, and 
laundry work for girls, and printing, carpentry, and shoemaking to 
boys. During the next March (1885) an order was passed with the 
following cautious wording, that pupils “whose parents or guardians 
so request in writing may attend the industrial school on probation 
for two hours weekly.” ; 

In May 1885 the first classes in cooking under this order were 
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started at the North Bennet street school, pupils coming from the 
Hancock school. In October of the same year two cooking schools 
were started simultaneously, each receiving 150 pupils weekly from 
the public schools. One of these in Tennyson street (Starr King 
School) was supported by Mrs. Hemenway, and the other was carried 
on by the North Bennet Street Industrial School. 

Mrs. Hemenway supported the Tennyson street school for three 
years, when, in 1888, its further expense was assumed by the city. 
The North Bennet Street Cooking School was always largely indebted 
to Miss Sarah B. Fay, who assumed its entire running expenses from 
1887 to 1892, when its support was assumed by the city. 

These two kitchens were the first public school kitchens in America. 
It is to the high standards established by these first two schools, and 
to the normal classes established later by Mrs. Hemenway, and under 
the able direction of Miss Homans, that the excellence of the teaching 
in the school kitchens of Boston is largely due. 

in the year 1886 another cooking school was established by private 
enterprise in Jamaica Plain, and the school board started another in 
South Boston. The Jamaica Plain school was assumed by the city in 
1888. 

In i888 the first experiments were made in Swedish sloid, all pre- 
vious work with tools in Boston having been based on the Russian course 
of work. Modifications were at once found necessary in the adaptation 
of sloid methods to American needs and standards (prominent among 
which was a satisfactory system of drawing); but the ideas upon 
which the system is based were found to be so entirely. in harmony 
with those of Froebel as to commend it to the followers of this great 
teacher, and to decide Mrs. Shaw to offer to the school board opportu- 
nities for its study both in children’s and in free normal classes taught 
by Mr. Gustaf Larsson. Three graduates from the school at Naas were 
employed by her as teachers, and two new schools started in addition 
to the one first established in North Bennet street. 

So general has been the interest in this new departure that more 
than a hundred teachers have undertaken the arduous work of the 
normal classes, while the manifest influence of sloid upon other systems 
employed here shows how general and how generous has been the 
recognition of its value. 

In the year 1884 a manual training school was opened in the base- 
ment of the Latin school, which was carried on for several years; but 
as the other plans which were being carried on in the other parts of 
the city were found to be superior, it was closed in 1891. 

In the year 1889 the trustees of the Eliot school fund in Jamaica 
Plain, having experimented with summer schools for some years, of- 
fered free instruction in wood working to the pupils of the publie 
schools, and scholars were received that year from five grammar 
schools and one high school. In the year 1891 these trustees asked 
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the privilege of making an experiment by giving a four years’ course 
to the four upper grades of the grammar school, which request was 
~ granted, and the experiment is now being made. : : 

This system is based upon the course of Russian manual training as 
introduced by Dr. Runkle in 1876 in the school of mechanic arts at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, but has been largely in- 
fluenced by the modified form of Swedish sloid made by Mr. G. Lars- 
son of the Appleton street primary. 

At present there are thirteen manual training shops distributed 
throughout the city fot the instruction of boys in the grammar school 
grades. 

All of these are now entirely supported by the city, with the excep- 
tion of the one inthe Appleton street primary school, which is still pro- 
vided for by the liberality of Mrs. Quincy A. Siar and the one at 
Jamaica Plain, where a portion of the salary of the principal is pag 
by the board of trustees of the Eliot school fund. 

Perhaps especial mention should be made of the school in South 
Boston. It was said a few years ago that only from 16 to 20 scholars 
could be instructed at one time in this shop work. Others contended 
that a much larger number could be taught in one class, and it was 
felt that unless this could be done the system would be too expensive 
to be practical. 

The old church building on E street, South Boston, was leanell by 
the city and 60 benches were placed in the room. It hed been found 
to be perfectly feasible to teach the demonstration lesson to ali the 

60 pupils at one time, and in all the new schools provision is made for 
30 pupils, which is all that can be accommodated with benches in 
school rooms of the ordinary size. 

The schoo] board has not yet decided upon any one plan of saa 
training for universal use. It seemed wiser to test several plans, all 
of which have great merit, which are alike in many respects, and yet 
which have points of difference. After a longer trial it will be possible 
to combine the best feature s of all these into one uniform system. For 
the present all are giving satisfactory educational results. The shops 
at Hast Boston, Appleton street, Allston, and. Brighton are following 
substantially the sloid system as modified by Mr. Larsson for Ameri- 
can ideas. Those at Roxbury, Dorchester, Jamaica Plain, and West 
Roxbury are an outgrowth of the Russian system, Americanized by Mr. 
I’, M. Leavitt with the aid of Prof. R. H. Richards, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Tec hnology. 

The school at North Bennet street has a third set of models and a 
little different plan, the result of several years’ experiment by Mr. B. 
F. Eddy. The fourth plan is fhe one adopted by Mr. F. WwW. Kendall, 
and is being tested in the shop at’South Boston. = 

On account of the great expense by the necessary multiplication a 
many more shops, it is doubtful if for years to come it will be possible 
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_ to give throughout the city shop instruction in more than the second 
class. But it is thought that practically as good results, educationally 
considered, can be obtained for boys in the lower grade by work done 
in the school room, and at a very small expense. The work done this 
year by several of the schools shows that all thatds required is a small 
tray or board, 19 by 13 inches, with a wooden rim, two triangles, dividers, 
Tule, file, and a knife with a stout handle and a blade one and a half 
inches long. Very thin board is used, the object to be made being first 
drawn upon it, and ent out with the knife, and the various parts being 
finally put together in some simple, permanent form. A,fall outfit for 
a room of 56 pupils costs about $40; but as most of this outfit can be 
used for several classes in the same building, the cost in the larger 
schools is not over 25 cents each year per pupil. The material used, 
as wood, glue, ete., will not cost over 15 cents per year for each pupil. 
The color work that is done by the boys in some of the lower grades 
in the grammar school, while the girls are sewing, costs for the outfit 
about 123 cents per scholar, and for the material about 8 cents per year 
for each pupil. 
There are 14 school kitchens where girls receive instruction in eook- 
ery. To quote the language of the report: 
There have been for several years such schools in different sections 
of this city, but this year a sufficient number of new ones have been 
opened to make it possible to teach the scholars in all sections of the 
city. 
The following facts were adduced by Gen. Francis A. Walker in an 
address delivered before the National Educational Association in 1887 
as proof of the educational value of the Boston cooking schools: 

No one can spend an hour in the cooking schools of Boston, as they 
have been maintained, first, through the philanthropic enterprise of 
Mrs. Hemenway, and afterward at the expense of the city, without 
being impressed by the very high educational value of the instruction 
given. 

- As a great object lesson in chemistry, as a means of promoting care, 
patience, and foresight, as a study of cause and effect, as a medium of 
conveying useful information, irrespective altogether of the practical 
value of the art acquired, the short course, which alone the means at 
- eommand allowed to be given to each class of girls, has constituted, I 
~ do not doubt, the best body of purely educational training which any 
girl of all those classes ever experienced within the same number of 
hours. 
I will mention but a single point. The very large range in the Ten- 
- nyson street cooking school was, during the last school year, ready to 
cook any of the dishes that might be prepared by the pupils, from half 
past nine in the morning until half past four in the afternoon, for 5 
_ days in the week, for 38 weeks. Fires were made, and the dampers 
and drafts were controlled by the pupils, under the direction of the 
teacher. The amount of coal consumed in this time was considerably 
less than two tons. : 

Now,, if any unhappy householder here present will compare this 

expenditure of fuel with what takes place in his own kitchen, he can 
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not fail to be impressed by a sense of the prudence, patience, care, fore- 
thought, intelligence, and skill involved in keeping up such a service at 
so small a cost. If this be not educational, pray what is education? 
And what is true of this is equally true of all the other exercises in the 
cooking school, under proper tuition. 


In Boston, according to the latest annual report of the school com- 
mittee, the year 1892 was memorable for the progress made in manual 
training in all its departments. -From this report we transcribe the 
following instructive passages concerning the widely heralded Mechanic 
Arts High School:° 


The city council of 1891 appropriated the sum of $100,000 for a - 
mechanic arts high school. The land was purchased at the corner of — 
Belvidere and Dalton streets at an expense of $40,000, but the balance 
of the appropriation was not sufficient for the building. The city coun- 
cil of this year have appropriated the further sum of $60,000, and the 
building is now under contract. It is to be three stories in height, 224 
feet long by 90 feet wide. 

The basement, besides containing the boiler rooms, etc., will be pro- 
vided with several hundred lockers to contain the regular clothing of 
the boys when they are in their working costumes. ‘There will be on 
the first and second floors several class rooms, each to accommodate 72 
pupils, in three sections of,24 each; a machine shop with engine, lathes, 
planers, etc.; a blacksmith shop with 25 forges and anvils; a moulding 
shop; a carpenter shop; a finishing room; a wood turning room; a chem- 
ical laboratory; a reading room and library. 

in the third story there will be a large room to be used both as a 
gymnasium and an assembly hall. The 25 hours’ time of the week will 
be divided into about 10 hours of shop work, 10 hours of book work, 
and 5 hours of drawing. Ere 

The book work will consist of algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
physics, and chemistry. The building will accommodate from 300 to 
350 pupils, and it is believed that it will be the most complete building 
of its kind in the country. 

It is expected that it will be ready for occupancy by September 1, 
1893; and for the first time in Boston the boy who wishes to enter the 
industrial world will have the same opportunities given to him for 
preparation at the public expense as have been given so long to those 
who wish to prepare for a business or professional life. 


At Brookline there is a manual training school, where grammar grade 
boys and girls take courses in mechanical and free-hand drawing, in 
carpentry, in cooking, and in sewing. There is also a vacation school 
for carpentry, during July and August, for boys over twelve years of 
age, where the work is of a more practical character than in the regu- 
- Jar school classes. : 

The girls belonging to the first, second, and third grades in all the 
grammar schools of Brookline receive instruction insewing. All kinds 
of plain sewing are taught, together with cutting and fitting, in the 
last year of the course. The work is in charge of special teachers. 

Cooking has a place in the regular course, the lessons in some of the 
grades being compulsory. A vacation school is also maintained, for 
girls over twelve years of age, where cooking is taught, 
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In regard to the effect of manual training upon the other studies in 
Brookline schools, Mr. W. H. Lincoln, chairman of the school committee, 
Says, “other branches suffered no detriment; but, on the contrary, the 
pupils were so benefited by the course in manual training that their 
proficiency in other studies was greater than it had been in previous 
years.” 

The manual training school at Cambridge was founded in 1888 
by Mr, Frederick H. Rindge. This is one of the best equipped, as well 
‘as one of the most recently established of American manual training 
schools. It is the result of a careful study of all available information 
concerning similar institutions in this country and abroad, supplemented 
by personal inspection of several of the best known schools of its kind. 

Although the school is supported by private munificence, and the 
mechanical work is carried on under the direction of a superintendent 
responsible only to the founder, it is, nevertheless, in its essential fea- 
tures, a part of the public school system. All who take the regular 
course are enrolled as pupils of the English High School, and their aca- 
demic work is carried on under the direction of that institution. 

The school was opened in October 1888, and its first class, fifteen in 
number, was graduated in June 1891. The membership, January 1, 
1892, was as follows: First year, 66; second-year, 42; third year, 31; 
class from Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard University, 22; class 
from engineering department of Tufts College, 11; special students, 20; 
a total of 192. ‘ 

These classes of college students are taking the full course of shop 
work. The instruction is given under the authority of the colleges, and, 
in each case, is counted as a part of the student’s collegiate course. 

The three years’ course of study, adopted tentatively at the outset, 
has been considerably modified by experience, and it is now expected 
that the course will be extended to four years. : 

From the outset pupils are taught to interpret mechanical drawings 
and to work from them. All exercises, even those that involve only the 
most simple operations, are presented to the pupils in the form of blue 
prints from carefully prepared working drawings. These blue prints 
are mounted upon heavy cardboard, so that they can be conveniently 
suspended for reference at each pupil’s bench. Full specifications are 
- always given, and no effort is spared to secure the greatest practicable 
accuracy of execution. Allcompleted work is examined and marked by 
the instructor with the same care which is given to written tests in 
other schools. . 

The aim is to demonstrate the value of manual training as an educa- 
tional force. Eyery exercise is chosen with reference to its power to 
train the eye and the hand, and to develop facility in the use of particu- 
lar tools. Every task or process is discontinued as soon as the pupil 
has learned to do it well, and a problem calculated to call forth new 
power is substituted. The school disclaims any design to teach special 
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trades, but an earnest effort is made to fit boys to enter upon their life 
work without loss of time, and with greatly diminished liability to err in 
the choice of occupation. Experience has shown that the graduates 
readily find suitable employment at higher wages than they would 
have been likely to receive without this special training. 

The following outline will serve to give a tolerably adequate notion 
of the variety of the exercises: 

Carpentry.—Saw and chisel exercises; halved joints; blind mortise 


and tenon joints; open mortise and tenon joints; halved dovetailed- 


joints; dovetailed joints; brace joimts; boring exercises; dowel joints; 
table leg and rail; triangle, 30°, 60°, and 90°, glued; model of a newel 
post; and a tool chest. 

Turning and patternmaking.—Straight cylinder; broken cylinder; 
stepped cylinder cone; curves, convex, concave, and compound; 
spheres; banister posts; rosettes; mallets and handles; rings of round 
sections; rings of octagonal sections; engine crank; lathe face-plate; 
ratchet wheel; T-pipe fitting; sheave wheel; hand wheel, ete. Dur- 


ing the last half of the second year, the pupils of each class make pat- 


terns of all the parts of some machine. The eastings are obtained and 
the machines completed during the next year. 

Blacksmithing.—Exercises in drawing, upsetting, bending, twisting, 
riveting, welding, punching, and tempering. Some of the articles 
made are the wedge; the square point; sign dogs; stone dogs; S-hooks; 
bent rings; weided rings; harness hooks; truck hangers; hook and sta- 
ples; swivels; shafting keys; shaft with shoulders; bent angle irons 
for strengthening joints; welded angle irons; chain links; eye bolt and 
ring; clevice with bolt and cotter; bolts and nuts, square and hexag- 
onal; lathe tools; tempered spring; flat drill; hammer; blacksmith’s 
tongs, ete. 2 

Metal work.—Exercises in chipping, filing, scrapihtig, polishing, fit- 
ting of sliding parts, drilling, hand-turning, bolt ATES tapping, ete. 
Some of the articles made are surface gauge, calipers, electric bind- 
ing posts, and turned brass ornaments. 

The founder of the school has recently decided to erect immediately 
a building adapted to accommodate the academic work of the manual 
training course. The building will be placed in the rear of the present 
structure, and will be connected with it by a covered passage way. 
It will contain three large school rooms, a physical laboratory and ap- 
paratus room, and an assembly room. A considerable portion of the 
basement will be used for a large drill room, near which will be toilet 
rooms, wash rooms, a shower bath, and all needed conveniences for the 
athletic teams. When this building is completed, the conditions for 
testing the educational value of manual training ought to satisfy its 
most exacting advocates. 
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The manual training school is merely an additional factor in the 
Cambridge school system. It supplements the work of the grammar 
schools with a useful course of study; likely to prove peculiarly at- 
tractive to many boys. It does not interfere with the work of any 
other school. ; 

The staif of teachers in this school consists of the superintendent, a 
medical director, an instructor in machine shop practice, an instructor 
in mechanical drawing, an instructor in blacksmithing, an instructor 
in turning and patternmaking, an instructor in carpentry and joinery, 
an assistant in machine shop practice, an assistant in drawing, and afi 
engineer. é 

At Fall River the B. M. C. Durfee High School offers a manual train- 
ing course codrdinate with courses such as ‘are usually offered in high 
schools. The course covers a period of four years, and is intended to 
prepare pupils for the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and other 
scientific schools or for active life. The manual training includes me- 
chanical drawing, carpentry, joinery, iron fitting, wood turning, pat-. 
ternmaking, and care of tools and machinery. The shop work takes 
up about two-fifths of the time, bookwork and drawing occupying the 
remainder. 

In the public schools of Lowell drawing has been taught for twenty 
years. An evening drawing school is now maintained for those who 
are unable to attend the day school. During the year 1890, 592 pupils 
were enrolled, of which number 343 were males and 249 females. In 
April 1890, sewing was introduced into the grammar grades. Aside 
from these specific exceptions, Lowell schools have no manual exer- 
eises. ‘The superintendent has recommended that shop work be added 
for the boys in the high school, but as yet no action has been taken. 

Sewing was introduced into the schools of Somerville in October 1888, 
The work has been graded in the same manner as the regular school 
work, apportioning certain stitches to each year. The fourth grade 
learns the proper use of the needle and thimble, correct position of 
body, hands, and work, and four or five different stitches, making at 
the close of the year a simple article without gathers. Grades five and 
six are taught enough additional stitches to make a garment with 
gathers, qualifying them to make nearly all articles of underwear with 
a little oversight. Grades seven and eight add to the previous work 
instruction in darning, patching, herring-bone stitch, and buttonholes. 
In this systematic fashion, sewing is taught to all girls of the grammar 
schools. Two special teachers are employed, who give all the instruc- 
tion in this branch. The superintendent has recommended that sloid 
and other forms of manual work should be provided for boys in the 
public schools. 

Mr. George B. Kilbon, of the Springfield Manual Training School, 
speaking before the Manual Training Conference at Boston in 1891, 
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sketched the history of the work done in that city. The experiment 
there was begun in April 1886, when, at the solicitation of the school 
committee, the city gave $1,000 for the purpose. - 


One-half of this sum [Mr. Kilbon states] was spent in equipment, 
and the other half in paying for tuition. Twelve benches and twelve 
sets of tools were bought, and the school commenced. So satisfactory 
was the experiment that the next two years the city gave $3,000 a year, 
then $4,000 for two. years consecutively, and this year (1891) voted 
$4,500. So one may see the interest has been growing from the outset. 
The school is on a substantial foundation, because it has been accepted 
by the school committee and is under the regular school régime. We 
have now 18 joinery benches, 8 wood turning lathes, a moulding equip- 
ment of 12, a carving equipment of 18, and a partial equipment for iron 
work, consisting of 1 forge, 1 planer, 1 engine lathe, 1 drill press, 4 vises, _ 
and 4 sets of bench tools. A Shipman engine of six-horse power drives 
the machinery. : 

The Springfield Manual Training School has two departments, high 
school and grammar school. Its high school department consists of a 
three years’ course of daily work in scientific study, drawing, and man- 
ual work, providing for joinery, wood turning, and carving during the 
first year; forging, patternmaking, and moulding during the second 
year; and iron chipping, filing, and finishing during thethird year. The 
grammar school department consists of a one year’s course of weekly 
lessons for the senior grade. In both departments the manual lessons 
are of one and one-half hours’ duration, the drawing lessons in the high 
school being three-quarters of an hour. 

A third department of the manual school is projected. We have 
some wide-awake lady teachers among us who wanted something of 
the kind; and, when an opportunity was offered them to learn the use _ 
of tools, thirty-seven improved it. They were organized in three 
classes, and went on with the work, happy as could be, happy as any 
set of boys, and did as good work. * * * 

After some months of work another question arose. A few of these | 
teachers asked the privilege of giving manual lessons to boys under 
their charge, in grades fifth to seventh, which was granted; and $10 
was expended for tools for an experimental class of twenty-four 
fifth-grade pupils. We arranged a course of lessons in which the 
pocket knife was the only cutting tool used. For laying out problems 
five additional tools were used—try-square, gauge, rule, dividers, and 
pencil. The work was done in the ordinary school room, the desks 
being protected from injury by movable covers. The success of this 
led to the arrangement of a four years’ course in knife work. These 
years precede the senior grammar work. Our boys in the fifth grade 
are nine years old and upward. In this course we have first surface 
forms cut from thin wood, then some knife carving, then geometric 
forms cut from thicker wood, then cubes, prisms, cylinders, and cones 
are cut, then a few joints are made. The fourth year natural and me- 
chanical forms are cut, all done with the knife. 

Our school at first met with some opposition, though I hear of none 
today. We have been able to take only one class of girls, though 

= imore want it. But we can not do everything with the money the city 
gives us. This one class has done excellent work. We thorou ehly be- 
lieve in drawing and have an efficient drawing teacher. : 
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We have also in Springfield sewing, paper cutting and folding, and 


elay modelling. The outline in the mind of our educators is that the 
kindergarten should be followed by clay modelling, this to be succeeded 
by the knife work, which, in its turn, should continue till pupils reach 
the age for a general tool course. That will give a consecutive course 
of manual training from the earliest years up through the years dur- 
ing which the public school has charge of the pupil. We do not claim 
to be omniscient; but we have done the best we knew how. We shall 
do tomorrow better than we have done today, because we shall know 
better then what we want to do. 


MINNESOTA. 


A manual training course was introduced into the Duluth high 
school in 1889, During the first and second years of the course the 
manual work consists of industrial drawing and wood work, followed 
in the third and fourth years by industrial drawing and metal work. 

In the Minneapolis public schools a conservative beginning of man- 
ual training has been made by introducing industrial drawing and 
wood working at the Central high school and at the two branch high 
schoois. This work was begun in January 1887. The high school 
now affords a carefully arranged manual training course with architec- 
tural and machine drawing, and wood and metal work. The course 
extends over four years and is codrdinate with the other high school 
courses. The principal of the Central high school, writing July 9, 1891, 
stated that of the five who had graduated from the course up to that 
time three were already in a technical school and the others would soon 
enter. 

At Saint Paul a beginning of instruction in manual training in the 
public schools was made in October 1887. A room in the basement of 
the high school building served for a workshop. It was fitted up with 
benches, tools, ete., sufficient to accommodate 8 classes of 12 pupils 
each, 

At first both boys and girls were permitted to undertake the work, 
but at the end of one year the course of study was rearranged for 
boys only. A course of special training suitable for girls is contem- 
plated by the school authorities, but it is deemed best to await the 
results of experiments now in progress elsewhere before establishing 
such a separate course. 

The work grew so in public favor that a new school was established 
entirely distinct from the high school, and a new building erected. 
This school now has a faculty of eleven members. Over 100 pupils 
were enrolled during the year ending June 1890. 

The system of instruction adopted in the school comprehends three 
courses of study covering three years each. The business course is 

-designed to give a symmetrical and practical education to boys who 
for any reason do not intend to pursue a higher course of study; the 
preparatory course is for boys who wish to enter polytechnic and en- 

S. Ex. 65-4 
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gineering schools; and the Latin course for those who wish to complete 
their preparatory training in the high school and then pursue a clas- 
sical course in college. In all the courses the same plan-of manual 
training is followed, the only difference being in the kind of book work. 
The manual work includes drawing, joinery, wood turning, wood 
carving, patternmaking, forge and foundery work, and machine shop 
work. : 
MISSOURI. 


The Saint Louis Manual Training School was opened September 6, 
1880. This is the pioneer school of manual training in the United 
States. It is equipped with all the appliances necessary for the suecess- 

ful prosecution of its work, and its courses of study and practice are 
admirably coérdinated. 

The arrangement of the three years’ course of studies, teo! work, 
ete., is substantially as follows: 

First year.—Algebra, through simple equations; review arithmetic; 
English language, its structure and use; history of England; Latin, 
French, or German grammar and reader may be taken in place of 
. English and history; American classics; commercial geography; ele- 
mentary physies; botany; drawing, instrumental and free-hand from 
objects; penmanship; joinery; wood carving; wood turning. 

Second year.—Algebra, through quadratics and radicals; plane 
geometry; chemistry, theoretical and practical; English composition 
and literature; rhetoric; English or Freneh history; Latin (Cesar), 
French, or German may be taken in place of rhetoric and history; 
British classics; bookkeeping; drawing, line shading, and tinting; 
forging; patternmaking; moulding; casting with plaster; soldering 
and brazing; military drill. 

Third year.—Geometry continued through plane and solid; reviews 
in mathematics; mensuration; English composition and literature; 
civics and political economy; general history; French or German may 
be taken in place of, English and history, or in place of the seience 
study; physiology; elements of physics, with laboratory practice; 
mechanism; military science and tactics; drawing, brush-shading, 
geometrical, machine, and architectural; metal work with hand and 
machine tools; filing, chipping, fitting, turning, drillin g, planing, screw- 
cutting, ete.; execution of projects; military drill. : 

Candidates for admission to the first-year class must be at least 14. 
years old and pass an entrance examination in arithmetic, geography, 
spelling, and penmanship, and in writing English, with the correct use 
of capitals and punctuation. ; 

In a late catalogue of this school, the director says: 


The school has served to demonstrate the entire feasibility of incor- - 


porating the elements of intellectual. and manual training in such a 
way that each is the gainer thereby 
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_ __ As this is the oldest of the manual training schools, a glance at. re- 
. x Sults as shown by the oecupation of the graduates may prove interest- 
ing. In a letter to the Indianapolis News, the director of the school, 
_ Prof. C. M. Woodward, has presented the facts in regard to the first 
200 graduates: 


4 The Saint Louis-Manual Training School was opened in September 
- 1880, and its first class (29 members) graduated in 1883. A class has . 

graduated every June since, the last (1891) class numbering 56. The 

whole number of graduates is 386. 

In quoting the reeord I shall limit myself to the first 200: The 
classes of 1883, 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, and nine in 1888, omitting six, 
who are unknown. 

The first striking thing about the 200 is the fact that 67 of them went 
on into “ higher education,” general or professional. 

If the best fruit of education is a “ mental appetite,” as has been said, 
our educational tree bears good fruit, for in unexpected numbers our 
- students crave mere education. In fully half the cases the boys who 
have ‘gone on” had no intention of going beyond the manual training 
school when they entered it. Thedevelopment of an educational appe- 
tite on the part of the student, and the final consent to gratify it even 
ata sacrifice on the part of the parents, are events which continually 
bear testimony to the stimulating effect of the school. In several cases 
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students have spent on higher edueation money earned after leaving 
_ the “manual” school. Higher education is expensive and no small 
_  preportion of these 200 yeung men were unable to command the neces- 
-. _sary funds. ‘ 
2 The present cecupations of these 200 are as follows: 
4 Engineers ebGrr, HOE AEOAL. ANE MINIM)... oe eo sense San 2 slate et tae ecee 34 
> Physicians and dentists --.-.-. ee ee ee ee A Ps crsee see RE 6 
SA wens RE SS A Se SEE Ee Se ete preg oe an ee an EE cr 4 
¢ nae ee ie ee ee Sp Se eo Sain lon ec nice teem Aone eed 1 
ESTE SN EE SS Fe eg SR ee is FS Ae aa A i 1 
TANS SD UDINE BON, pee os ee agains led rota aa a ae 20 
- Superintendents, managers, and foremen _..-... 2.-----<-------.---- 29s ene = 21 
‘ Clerks (railroads, banks, manufacturing, and commercial: houses) ......--.-..- 49 
Beanie user) SPOGK-TOISETS Ye 8 as Seo) Se meine ate ke wie win ol os Senymi nner 2 nina sees 7 
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* Went on into higher education, more or less..........-.------------------++--- 67 


The large number of educated engineers in the above list will next 
be noted, and then the small number of mechanies, but this requires 
explanation. 

Tf I omit those who go into higher education with a definite oceupa- 
tion in view, the most common employments of our recent graduates 
are drafting and tool work. There is a lively demand for this class of 
workers, aud our boys are able at once to earn good wages. 

_— Though these can not be called either skilled or experienced, they 

seem to. master the practical details with little difficulty, and they gen- 

erally give great satisfaction. , ey: ne 

---—s-« Many of these boys fill mixed positions, dividing their time between 
drawing, keeping books, and working in shop. I frequently receive 

letters asking for a “graduate of the school,” his capacity for general 

usefulness being fully recognized. 

| a 

5. 
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For a year or two these persons are rated on their employers’ books 
as draughtsmen or mechanics. The next thing, I am surprised to be 
informed, is that they are superintendents, or assistant managers, or 
foremen, or officers of a company. 

A word in regard to the large number of clerks, nearly 25 per cent. 
of the whole: Our graduates are eagerly sought for positions where 
their experiences in drawing and shop enables them to deal intelligently 
with work done in manufacture or with the articles handled. Hard- 
ware, manufacturing, and railway companies appear to find these clerks 
‘valuable. Not one appears as a clerk or salesman in a retail dry goods, 
clothing, furnishing, or provision store or grocery. 

The number of our alumni filling positions of high responsibility is 
quite remarkable. They are well known in Saint Louis, and it is they 
who have done so much to increase the popularity of the school. 

There are several explanations of the extraordinary success of these 
young men: 

1. In the first place they are not afraid to work with their hands. 
While they cordially dislike drudgery and can not endure “ work that 
leads to nothing,” they have no prejudice against the inevitable dirt 
and oilofa shop. They generally prefer active work, if it is interesting, 
to standing around or sitting still. 

2. They can do more than one thing. They can make a drawing, or 
pattern, or model, or keep books, or set up.a machine with equal facil- 
ity. People of this sort soon become valuable. 

3. They are not content with clumsy apparatus and laborious methods 
when they can devise better ones. It is a common occurrence for me 
to hear of “little improvements” and inventions made by our graduates - 
in connection with their daily cares. Most of these inventions are de- 
vices for saving labor and preventing waste, and are patentable in 
character; others are of a high order of merit and a source of income. 
The ability to embody a mechanical idea in a readable drawing and 
then to construct a working model is indispensable to the successful 
inventor. 

The number of inventors among our graduates is so great that I am 
thinking of collecting statistics on the subject. 

4. Perhaps the most valuable habit our graduates acquire is that of 
working systematically on a plan they have fully matured. This is 
closely allied to the predisposition to invent, just pointed out, but it 
bears very emphatically upon the faculty of laying out and directing 
large plans of work. This makes them useful both in the formation of | 
schemes for improvement and their execution. 

- An instance occurs to me in illustration of the last paragraph. A 
graduate (one of the 200) came into my office a year or two ago to shake 
hands and tell me of his affairs. He was a prepossessing young man 
about 22 years old. Said he: “Iam a blacksmith, and I think I am 
the only graduate who is a blacksmith.” . 

This was very interesting to me, for though every graduate is fairly 
trained in the arts of iron and steel forging, and I knew that several 
had temporary employment at the forge, no one to my knowledge had 
remained there. So I asked him to tell me how he was getting on. 

He said that on leaving school he went to work with his father who 
was a blacksmith. He soon found himself at home in all the work of 
the shop, and then he saw opportunity to improve and enlarge in im- 
portant directions, so he introduced new tools, employed more men, and 
constructed devices for handling heavy work. ‘And now,” said he, - 
with evident pride, “I have 26 men at work under me, and we 
are prepared to do any forging, heavy or light, that the city may brin 2) 
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Here was a young man not five years from the manual training school 
who had outstripped his father at his own trade. 

Some of my readers may recall a trip in a Pullman sleeper where the 

water flows into the washbasins as if from a hydrant, without the as- 
sistance of anawkward pump. This improvement, with all the details 
involyed, was made by one of our graduates. 
_ His device consists i:. connecting the tank of compressed air belong- 
ing to the air brake with the upper side ofa long cylinder full of water 
lying beneath the floor of the car. The air serves to force the water 
up to the washbasins with considerable pressure. This young man 
has been very successful in the Pullman company, and he has opened 
the door to some half dozen of his fellow alumni. 

It frequently happens that I hear of the sudden promotionof a young 
man who had entered some shop at moderate wages todo whathe could 
and learn the business thoroughly. There is generally great surprise 
that he can do so much and so well on mere school training, and pres- 
ently he outstrips all expectations in the progress hemakes. I remem- 
ber one who entered an iron fitting shop at about $1.50 a day. Before 
half a year had elapsed he had been “found out” and was given the 
position of assistant superintendent in a large glass works near by. 
When I next saw him he was making plans for a new office and draw- 
ingroom. There was then no agreement as to wages, but he was not 
anxious. He is still with the glass company earning a fine salary. 

I could go on indefinitely telling of the triumphs and successes of 
our graduates. Undoubtedly there are successful graduates from all 
schools, but I do not hesitate to say that in a most conspicuous manner 
our graduates have seen the quick and unmistakable advantage gained 
by means of their manual training. A young man just out of school 
and interested in a steam sawmill in one of the southern states writes 
that he is acting as superintendent, and that manual training comes in 
“mighty handy” when a “mere trifle might disable engine and ma- 
chinery for a whole day while all the men lie idle.” 

At the present, and for along time to come, the demand for teachers 
of manual training is and will be very active. The very best shop 
teachers are those who, having gone carefully over the work of a man- 
ual training school, take higher work in literature, science and art for 
several years, studying meanwhile methods of teaching and laboratory 
work in science and in shop. 

My advice to studentsis: ‘Get all the training and culture you can.” 
I have known men to suffer from lack of education and training, never 
from their possession. No one has ever been injured by his ability to 
make a scale drawing, to construct a pattern, to temper a drill, to 
sharpen a chisel, or to match and glue two pieces of wood, any more 
than he has by the ability to spell correctly, to translate a page of Latin 


or French, or to explain a dynamo. 


When he can do both these and those he is sure to be in demand. 

It is evident from what I have said that I do not regard the manual 
training school asa finishing school; its training is broad and generous, 
preparatory to more special training in special higher courses, or in the 


- activities of practical life. 


NEBRASKA. 


Omaha has attracted considerable attention among educators on 


account of her early incorporation of manual exercises with the ordi- 


nary school system of training. The course is optional, those taking 
it doing the same book work as the rest of the school. The work at 
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present is confined to the high school grades. The superintendent of | 


schools, in his report for 1889, says: 


I believe it better that this work be made a part of the high school 
course only. Eighth grade pupils have encugh to do in the ordinary 
work of the grade, no part of which is of less practical value than the 
studies of this department, and there is a tendency, in introducing the 
mechanical work in the lower grades, to neglect that which is more 
important. * * * Furthermore, if the grades below the high school 
are allowed to take this work the incentive which it offers to enter the 
high school is in a large measure taken away. 


During the year 1889, 57 boys and 7 girls took carpentry, 76 boys 
and 8 girls toek wood turning, and 22 boys and 2 girls took weod 


carving. Of these, 62 were from the high sehool and 32 from the - 


eighth grade. , 

The subject of introducing sewing, dressmaking, and other depart- 
ments for the benefit of the school girls has been discussed, and a 
teacher of cooking has been employed. The system can not be said, 
however, to have become definitely fixed. ; 


NEW BAMPSHIRE. 


In the public school system of Concord provision is made for manual 
training. The work includes a course in wood work and a course in 
sewing, both optional with the pupil. During the school year 1890-91, 
110 pupils received instruction in wooed work. Of this number only 12 
were from the high school. Two hundred and thirty-five girls of the 
public schools were taught sewing, 23 of whom were high school pu- 

ils. 
ee NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey has already been spoken of as one to give early legisla- 
tive aid to the cause of industrial education. The first act looking to 
the introduetion. of this element into its system ef public instruction 
bears date of March 24, 1881. The object as stated in the words of the 
act was the “establishment and support of schools for the training and 
education of pupils in industrial pursuits (including agriculture), so as 
to enable them to perfect themselves in the several branches of industry 
which require technical training.” This act provided that— 


Whenever any board of education, school committee or other like 
body of any city, town or township in this state shall certify to the 
governor that a sum of money not less than three thousand dollars has 
been contributed by voluntary subscriptions of citizens or otherwise, 
as hereinafter authorized, for the establishment in any such city, town 
or township of a school or schools for industrial education, it shall be 
the duty of the said governor to cause to be drawn, by warrant of the 
comptroller, approved by hinself, out of any moneys in the state treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, an amount equal to that contributed by 
the particular locality as aforesaid for the said object; and when any 


such sehool or schools shall have been established in any locality as. 


aforesaid, there shall be annually contributed by the state, in manner 
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_ aforesaid, for the maintenance and support thereof, a sum of money 
equal to that contributed each year in said locality for such purpose; 
provided, however, that the moneys contributed by the state, as afore- 
_ Said, to any locality, shall not exceed, in any one year, the sum of five 
thousand dollars. i 


the organization and management of such schools. Additional provi- 

sion is made for the prospective schools by giving to the city, town, or 
__ township power to appropriate and raise by tax money for their sup- 
e- port. . 
' _ This act was only a beginning. Subsequent legislation, made on the 
_ same general lines, has considerably extended the benefits of state aid. 
' The act of March 7, 1888, “for the promotion of industrial education,” 
and the act of February 15, 1888, “ for the promotion of manual train- 
3 ing,” required but $500 to be raised by taxes and subscriptions before 
- state aid in an equal amount could be obtained. This, of course, placed 
q outside aid within the reach of many more of the cities and towns. 
4 


The act further provides for the appointment of trustees to be given 


It would be interesting to know just to what extent these acts have 
influenced the development of manual or industrial training in New 
Jersey. Unfortunately we have not at hand complete information on 
this subject. As in any new movement, changes are constantly being 
made by the introduction of the work in new places or by its develop- 
ment where already established. It should not be assumed. that the 
industrial movement in New Jersey owes all that it has accomplished 
to legislative aid. The beginning at Mont Ciair was made indepen- 

~ dently of any outside aid. Nor should it be understood that all the 

results of the legislation have been in the direction of manual training. 

_ The Newark Technical School is something quite different from the 

- manual training school. 

From the report of the state superintendent of public instruction for 

-the school year ending August 31, 1891, it appeared that manual train- 

jng in some form had become a part of the course of instruction, either 

- optional or required; in the publie schools of thirteen cities and towns, 

 viz., East Orange, Garfield, Hoboken, Mont Clair, Morristown, Orange, 

_ Passaic, Paterson, South Orange, Union, Vineland, Weehawken, and 

West Hoboken. Probably the next report when issued will show its 

introduction in other schools. In several places the matter is known to. 
é have been agitated with some promise of success, 

Hoboken offers a striking example of manual training in the public 

e schools as the outgrowth of state aid. The instruction is not in the 


_ hands of the city authorities, but is eontrolied by a board of trustees 


who employ the teachers and guarantee the expenses. The funds, how- 
ever, are now derived entirely from city and state appropriations. In 
the earlier days of the work much of the money was raised by sub- 
scription, and a part of the funds so accumulated is still in the hands 
of the trustees. 
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The work was begun in December 1885. It has grown so that in 
1890 an attendance was reported, in all departments of instruction, ot 
1,430 pupils. The numbers in the various departments were: Wood 
working, 240; cooking, 350; clay modelling and wood carving, 240; 
sewing, 600. The accommodations are insufficient. The work is for 
the most part carried on in a building apart from the schools, to which 
classes are sent in turn. . 

The instruction now offered includes clay modelling, wood carving, 
and wood working for the boys, and sewing and cooking for the girls. 
Clay modelling is practiced one hour and a half a week during the first 
year of the manual course. This is followed by exercises in wood cary- 
ing. During the third year joinery is taken up for two hours and a 
half a week. The sewing course includes lessons and practice in out- 
line running, figure-stitching, hemming, felling, sewing on buttons, 
making buttonheles, darning, patching, etc. The course in cooking 
includes instruction in the care of supplies, materials, and utensils, in 
the selection of materials, and in the chemistry of cooking, with practice 
jd cooking. . 

Probably the most widely known example of public school manual 
training in New Jersey is found at Mont Clair. The work was begun 
October 1, 1882, the trustees having appropriated $1,000 for the pur- 
pose. The pupils of the second and third grades of the grammar 
schools, averaging 124 years of age, were selected for the experiment. 
The work has continued without interruption since that date. 


The manual training as now arranged consists chiefly of clay model- - 


ling, cabinet work, wood carving, sewing, cooking, wood and metal 
turning, and vise work. The shop work is carried through all grades 
and required of all pupils up to, not into, the high school. The aim of 
the work is not to produce articles of value nor to teach any trade, but 
to discipline the mind through the hand and eye. The manual exer- 
cises are on the same footing as the other branches of school work, the 
two hours a week devoted to them being taken from school hours. 

The expenses of the work have not been great. For fitting up the 
workshop in a school building and supplying it with benches, tools of 
various kinds, etc., about $350 was used. The whole cost of starting 
and carrying on the school during six years was: First year, $725.86; 
second year, $599.34; third year, $582.51; fourth year, $681.19; fifth 
year, $708.53; sixth year, $667.96. 

A. complete account of the course of training in the Mont Clair schools 
will be found in Chapter XI.—The Kindergarten in Relation to Manual 
Training. 

‘Orange is another place that has availed itself of the offered state 
aid. 1In1887 the city appropriated $1,000 for the introduction of mantal 
training into the public schools. In accordance with the law already 
referred to, this entitled the city to another $1,000 from the state. In- 
struction was at once begun in schools of every grade. Sewing, paper 
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weaving, and clay modelling were taught, and kindergarten methods 
were introduced into the primary grades. 

Sewing is now a part of the work, being taught in all grades, includ- 
ing the high school. ©ooking lessons are also given in the upper high — 
school classes. Boys of the grammar and high school classes receive 
lessons in simple carpentry. Industrial drawing was introduced into 
the schools of Orange about fourteen years ago, and still maintains a 
prominent position. 

At Paterson, during the year ending March 19, 1891, the total num- 
ber of boys receiving manual training instruction was 350, arranged in 
15 classes ranging from 15 to 30 pupils in each class. Each class re- 
ceived one and a quarter hours’ instruction per week. A large number 


_ of the high school boys completed the. list of 25 lessons, covering all the 


forms of simple joinery. Considering the limited time, amounting in 
the aggregate to about 50 hours per year for each class or pupil, the 
development of skill has been quite remarkable. 

At Vineland manual training was instituted as a branch of public 
school instruction by a natural and easy method in 1887. The sum of 
$500 had been appropriated by the town with which to begin the work; 
but this amount would not hire a special teacher. Accordingly the 
school board sought*for a man who could act as principal and train the 
17 teachers so that they could teach the children in their schools. They 
found a man of the right stamp, and in June 1887, opened a: summer 
training school for teachers with an attendance of 45, and here the year’s 
work was taught. j 
~ Drawing lessons are given twice a week to all pupils. Clay model- 
ling was introduced in 1888. Lessons in carpentry and lessons in bud- 
ding and grafting are now given. For the school year ending August 
31, 1891, Vineland received from the*state $1,000 toward the support 
of this special teaching, an equal amount having been voted by the 


district. 
NEW YORE. 


{anual training was introduced into the Albany High School in the 
form of wood work in January 1888. Superintendent Charles W. Cole 
said of it in 1890: 

Manual training is no longer an experiment with us. We have be, 
come satisfied of its high educational value, and we believe it will re- 
main a fixed element in our system. The question to be determined- 
however, is how far up and how far down it shall be extended. Thus 

ar we have confined shop work to the high school boys; next fall we 
shall introduce wood working in the sloid form among the girls in the 
high school. r 
This has since been done. 
Superintendent Cole has noted an interesting and important effect 


of the work upon the attendance of boys in the high school. In 1891 


he stated that previous to the introduction of manual training the pro- 
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portion of boys to girls in the Albany High School had been 30 to 70; 
it was now 48 to 52 

Prominent among manual training scheels of its grade is the bign 
school of the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. The -three years’ course of 
study is designed to fit boys and girls for their life werk, and, “‘ without 
ignoring or antagonizing the education of the past, seeks to perfect 
‘this by supplying the elements heretofore disregarded.” The school 
‘does not endeavor nor wish to prepare for a particular occupation, or 
class of occupations, but rather tries to make its course as broad and 
general as is consistent with the age of the pupils and the time spent 
inits completion. Geometry and chemistry are introduced into the 
course, but not with the primary object of preparing teachers of math- 
ematics or science; so manual work is made a feature, but not in order 
to train carpenters or machinists; on the contrary, the literary work 
and all forms of manual work are made parts of the course of instrue- 
tion for one and the same reason, because of their disciplinary and ed- 
ucational value.” 

Asin most of the manual training on schools, the course of study 
is arranged to meet, as far as possible, the ace See for adinission 
to advanced scientific, technical, or other schools, and at the same time 
to supply the needs of that larger class of boys and girls who finish 
their school room education with the high school. 

The course of instruction, as set. forth in the catalogue of the insti- 
tute for the year 1891-92, embraces, in the first year, Hnglish language 
and rhetoric, algebra and geometry, physiology and physical geography 
vocal music, free-hand and instrumental drawing, model and cast draw- 
ing, and clay modelling. The manual work for boys consists of ee 
work in wood, wood turning, patternmaking, and principles of mouldin 
for girls, sewing, hygiene, and heme nursing. 

In the second year the studies are general history and English 
history, or Latin. Essay writing, geometry, trigonometry, bookkeeping, 
physics with laboratory practice, vocal music, eee architect. 
ural drawing, elements of design, and mechanical drawing are also 
taught; tie foundery moulding, forging, and tinsmithing for boys, 

vand Gercminat ite and wood carving for girls, constitute the subjects 
of the manual training course. 

In the senior year the subjects taken up are English literature, civil 
government, political science, French or Latin, essay writing, principles 
of constr uction, chemistry and metallurgy, vocal music, mechanical 
drawing g, problems in construction; and in manual work, machine shop 
and bench work, machine tool work, and construction are assigned to 
boys, and cooking, millinery, and dressmaking engage the attention of 
the girls. 

{he school year in the high school department is divided into three 
terms, and the tuition per term for the first year is $10, for the second 
year $15, and for the third year $20. 
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ae Pek the autumn of 1874 a printing office was opened at J amestown, 


in one of the school buildings, and fitted up with press, type, and 
fixtures, at a cost of $125, for the purpose of affording an oppor- 


4 tunity to the boys and girls of the grammar and high schools to learn 


type setting as a form of manual training. 

Since that date the scope of the work has been greatly extended. 
‘Two wings have been added to the high school building, and in the 
basement are two rooms, one of which is used for a sewing room and 
printing office, and the other for the shop. The rooms are about 28 by 
37 feet, are well lighted and pleasant, and are supplied with all needed 
tools, material, and instructors, and are kept open during all the school 
hours of the aa four days of the week. 

Superintendent Love writes: 

Today, January 19, 1887, this much can be said of the department 
of manual training in Jamestown public schools. All the pupils in the 
first-six grades, about 1 ,400 in number, are given lessons daily, or at 
least three or four times'a week, in some kind of manual training. One 
hundred and twenty-five of the girls and 65 of the boys receive lessons ) 
im the sewing-room or shop at least twice or three times each week, and 
20 boys and girls set type im the printing office, one hour, four days of 
the week. 

The system is well organized; and, from the lowest primary depart- 
ments, in which kindergarten exercises are practised, to the academic 
department of the high school, the work is carried forward by easy 
stages of gradation. Up te the seventh grade the course varies but 
little from that of other manual training schools. Beginning with the 
junior class of the grammar department, the instruction for the remain- 
der of the course is as follows: 

Junior grammer class.—Penmanship; drawing, free-hand and indus- 
trial; physical culture, exercises in gymnasium; manual training for 
boy aes draw lines and lay off distanees, use of the hammer, the saw, 
the plane; manual training for girls—plain sewing, running, g batterie 
stitching, overcasting, over-and-over sewing and hemming; pia 
beys and girls—(1) learn the letters in the lower case, (2) also in the 
upper case, (3) to hold and handle the stick, (4) to set up and distribute 
words, (5) also sentences, (6) to set up and distribute copy. 
~Middle grammar class—Penmanship; drawing, free-hand and indus- 
trial; physical culture, exercises in the gymnasium; manual training for 
-boys—review the work of the last year, lessons in construction, boring, 
ehiselling; manual training for girls—crocheting, knitting begun; print- 
ing, boys and girls—(7) to learn to correet proof, (8) to set up copy and 
distribute it on time, (9) to make up and lock forms. 

_ Senior grammar class —Penmanship; ‘drawing; physical culture, exer: 


_ eises in the gymuasium; manual training for boys—review lessons of the 


last year, lessons in mitreing, dovetailing, dowelling, begin drawing and 


— eonstruction; manual training for girls—knitting advanced, mending, 


patching, darning, making buttonholes; printing, boys and girls—(10) 
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run. the press, (11) wash type and distribute form, (12) do job work 
given out. 

In the academic department, comprising the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth grades, the work in manual training is as follows: For 
young men—drawing and construction, the lathe, finishing, printing; 
for young women—cutting, the use of the sewing machine, embroidery, 
cooking, printing. 

The means for meeting the cost of manual training at Jamestown 
were at first derived exclusively from the proceeds of exhibitions given | 
at intervals by teachers and pupils, and even now the expense is 
mainly provided for in the same way, only a small amount coming from 
the public school fund. - 

In 1892 Superintendent Rogers reported that “the usefulness of tie 
department of manual training is greatly hindered by lack of proper 
facilities. In spite of its many limitations the value of this instruction 
may be regarded as fully established.” 

Newburgh has a manual training school, with a complete equipment 
for teaching carpentry in a four years’ course. The instructor receives 
a salary of $1,200 a year. There are, also, two teachers of sewing, paid, 
respectively, $400 and $500 a year. The total number of boys taking 
manual training is now 160. 

As to sewing, the city report states the number of classes in this 
branch to have been 36 in all, with an average number of 20 pupils to 
a class, or 720 altogether. A lesson of one hour a week is given to, 
each class. 

Instruction in manual exercises began in the schools of New York 
city on February 1,1888. There is a graded course of study, beginning 
with the lowest primary grade and progressing through every suecee 
ing grade of the primary and grammar school course. The full course 
requires 14 terms for completion. 

The work has not been introduced into every public school, but all 
pupils in the several schools where the work has been introduced are 
compelled to study all the subjects taught in their respective classes. 
Any pupil not wishing to attend a manual training school may attend 
one of the other class of schools, and any pupil of the schools haying — 
the regular course of study may at any time enter one of the manual 
training schools. 

The work consists of paper folding and cutting, free-hand and me- 
chanical drawing, clay modelling, os working, sewing, and cooking. 

There are 37 departments pursuing the mental training course of 
study, the whole number of pupils registered December 31, 1891, being 
19,935, with an average attendance of 18,249. These hes oe of 
7 male grammar departments, 8 female grammar departments, 1 mixed 
grammar department, 13 primary departments, and 8 primary ae 

There are 122 classes in sewing, containing 5 675 pupils; 22 classe 
in cooking, containing 614 pupils; and 55 classes in workshop Grood 
working), containing 1,811 pupils. 
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Modelling in clay is a part of the course of instruction in 229 classes, 
containing 8,703 pupils; but clay is used in form study in 193 other 
: classes, containing 10,640 pupils. All the pupils receive instruction 
_ in the English pranghes and in drawing (free-hand or mechanical). 
The course pursued in this class of schools seems to be meetin g with 
> general approval. 

The College of the City of New York, established in 1848, gives, 
among itscourses of instruction, a three years’ mechanical course, which 
is, in detail, as follows: 


Lessons 
FIRST YEAR. per 
: week. 
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Be MRSA gh ore Pa Sot A SERED Sane Gee iene Serna SE PSE Pais 2 
s Drawing, free-hand and mechanical. -...--..-.--. fee Re See 
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The subject of commercial products in this course includes the study 
of raw and manufactured products. Raw materials are studied as! 
derived from (1) the mineral kingdom, as metals, ores, coal, petro- 
2 leum, etc.; (2) the vegetable kingdom, as grain, timber, textile fabrics, 
tea, coffee, etc.; (3) the animal kingdom, as silk, wool, fur, hides, meat, 
f etc.; (4) the sources of supply and lines of conveyance, or what is 


3 generally known as commercial geography, a subject much studied jn 
H Buropean countries, but too often ignored in America. 


: The workshops are 3 in number. The wood working shop contains 
15 double benches, with closets and tools for a class of 30. The 
me forge shop contains 6 Buffalo forges, 20 anvils, and 2 long benches 
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with 15 vises, with forge and vise tools, and accommodates a class of 
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from 15 to 30 students. The lathe shop contains 26 lathes for wood — 


and metal working, 4 engine lathes, a circular saw, and 6 grindstones. 

For admission to the lowest class the student must be 14 years of age 
and avesident.of New York city. He must pass an entrance examina- 
tion in writing, spelling, the English language, arithmetic, elementary 
propositions in geometry, geography, the history of the United States, 
and the elements of industrial drawing. 

Tnstruction is free, and free text books and apparatus are supplied. 
The cost of instruction is nearly $3,600 per annum. The total cost of 
shop plant, in report of October 31, 1888, is reported to have been 
$8,640.06. 

The Hebrew Technical Institute of New York is a manual training 
school. It was organized in 1884. This institute is sui generis, and, 
within the prescribed limits, it is one of the most thorough amoung the 
training schools of the country. Pupils are required to be 125 years of 
age and to pass an examination in arithmetic, English, geography, and 
history. 

The course of instruction is embraced in three departments, viz., 
shop work in wood and iron; drawing, free-hand and mechanical; the 
English branches and physics. Pupils attend during the hours which 
constitute the school day, from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. with an intermission 
of one hour at noon, and are instructed in all the departments. 

The course of study in this institution is arranged on the basis of 
general instruction in the use of tools, drawing, and the general branches 
to cover a period of two years, the third year to be devoted to prepa- 
ration for some special branch. 

The relation between the drawing and shop departments is very close, 
while the mathematics taught in the English department should be 
practical and bear upon the shop work. The English department in- 
cludes instruction in the following branches: Arithmetic, geometry,,. 
history, geography, reading, writing, language lessons, physies, and 
industrial topics. 

The drawing department includes free hand drawing (model and 
object and decorative drawing) and mechanical drawing. ; 

The shop work includes wood working and metal working. Under 
wood working, the following are the stages: Pasteboard work, bracket 
sawing, construction work in bracket sawing, preliminary exercises in 
the use of saw, try-square, and chisel; exercises in nailing and use of 
hammer, joinery, construction work, wood carving, patternmakin 2, 
moulding and casting. Metal working should commence with exercises 
in tin and soldering, ight work on speed lathe, forge work, chipping 
and filin g, engine lathe work, shaper and planer, drill press, and con- 
struction work. The metal working shop. is equipped with 2 engine 
lathes, 2 drill presses, 2 speed lathes, 1 planer, and 15 vises, with all the 
necessary tools used with such machines. The vise work teaches the 


properties of cast iron, the use of the hammer, chisel, file, straight-edge, 


calipers, Square, bevel, gauge, and dividers, 
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Foe the end of the second year the special aptitude of the pupil is 


‘ evidenced, and arrangements are then made for a lengthy stay each 


day in that shop which will prepare him for his special tr ade. Thus 


_ the pupils in the wood working department, in the third y ear, devote 
*% 

g making, or carpentry and drawing, while those who show an aptitude 
_ for machinery devote their eutire time in the metal working shop and 
mechanical drawing (one hour a day only being given to physics and 


their entire time to wood working, either patternmaking, cabinet- 


mathematies). Those who show a desire to engage in electrical work 
receive special instruction in that branch. 

Instruction, books, and tools are furnished free. The number of pupils 
at the date of the latest report (January 1, 1891) was 146. The first 
class was graduated from this school in, 1886. Henry M. Leipziger, 
Ph. D., is director of the institute, and there are seven instructors asso- 
ciated with him. The whole number of graduates (including the class 
of 1890) is 62, namely, in the class of 1886, 18; in the class of 1888, 11; 
In the class of 1889, 17; in the class of 1890, 16. Of these 6 are eon- 
nected with electrical works, 3 are architects, 2 are machinists, and 1 is 
engaged in the telephone business. Most of the remaining graduates 


~ are employed by business firms concerning whose line of trade infor- 


mation is net available. 

The Industrial Education Association of New Yorkin addition to 
publishing educational monographs from time to time, instituting 
lecture courses, and seeking in every way to create an- interest in all 
educational work and to diffuse a knowledge of any advance in peda- 
-gogical science, has founded a college for the training of teachers, tui- 
tion for a full year’s course in which costs $60. This college was opened 
in 1887, and in connection with it a model school for boys and girls. 

In this school (consisting of a kindergarten and a primary and a. 
grammar grade), besides the branches usually taught in the public 


schools, industrial drawing, clay modelling, and the use of tools are 
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taught. The course for girls includes a graded system of sewing and 
cutting, together with a course in cookery. 
The work of this association has been merged in that of the New 


York College for the Training of Teachers. 


Dr. Felix Adler’s Workingman’s School in New York city was founded 


-4n1878. Instruction is gratuitous for the children of the poor, for whom 
- the school is primarily intended. The enrollment in 1892 shows an 


attendance of over 360 pupils. 
The Society for Ethical Culture maintains the school, which is entirely 


—unsectarian and receives pupils of both sexes and all nationalities be- 


tween the ages of 3 and 14 years, The full course covers a period of 11 


years. Since this year’s term 28 pay pupils have been admitted to the 


school, who add about $2,800 to the funds of the society, which re- 


quires $22,000 annually to defray the expenses of the institution. 
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This school is an excellent example of the application of manual 
training methods through all grades of instruction, from the kinder- 
garten to the high school. A normal course for kindergartners is now 
provided in a department of this school. 


OHIO. 


The Technical School of Cincinnati was opened for the admission of 
pupils in November 1886. It is an incorporated institution and under 
the management of a board of trustees. The faculty is composed of a 
director and 8 teachers; 3 are shop instructors, 4 class instructors, and 
1 takes charge of the draughting department. Since 1887 about half 
the expense of the school has been borne by the Commercial Club. 

Pupils are admitted at 14 years of age, on certificates of grammar 
school principals, or after passing an examination in the English 
branches commonly taught in the grammar school. 

The course of study and shop work in this school requires three years 
for its completion. The first year subjects are algebra, arithmetic, ele- 
mentary science, physiology; English language, history, American lit- 
erature; free-hand, outline, and model drawing; shop details, simple 
projection and ee al construction; proper care and use of tools, 
carpentry, joinery, and wood turning. 

The second year studies include geometry, Simatic English lan- 
guage, English history and literature; shop details, orthographic pro-” 
jections, isometric projection, principles of perspective, development of 
surfaces, machines from measurement; forging, welding, tempering, and 
tool making. ‘ 

In the third’ year the course comprises higher algebra, plane trigo- 
nometry, physics; English language, civil government, political econ- 
omy, or German; machine drawing, general plans, detailed working 
drawings, shop details, or architectural drawing, interior decorations, 
buildings from measurement, architectural perspective; chipping, filing, 
fitting, turning, drilling, planing, milling, construction of some ma- 
chine or machines. 

One-half of the pupils’ time throughout the entire course is devoted 
to manual work, viz., two hours to shop work and one hour to drawing. 
The remaining half (three hours) is given to mathematics, sciences, 
and language equally. 

Tuition for the course of study is as {OOS First year, $75; second 
year, $100; third year, $125. 

The carpenter shop of this school is equipped with 52 cabinetmak- 
ers’ benches, 15 speed lathes, 1 rip and cross-cut circular saw, 1 grind- 
stone, 2emery wheels, bench tools for 90 boys, turning tools for 42 boys. 

The blacksmith shop has 19 forges, 19 anvils, 2 vises, 1 blower, 1 ex- 
haust fan, 1 bellows; tongs, hammers, flatters, fullers, swages, ete., 
for 54 boys. 
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There are now enrolled 152 scholars, of whom 72 are in the first year, 
38 in the second, 25 in the advanced year, and the remaining 17 in pre- 
paratory or special classes. Of the whole number, 29 enjoy the priv- 
ileges of free or partially free scholarships, while from the remainder is 
received the sum of $10,500 in tuition fees. 

At Cleveland, as early as February 1885, instruction in carpentry 
was begun for the benefit of a few boys of the Central High School. 
The interest which these pupils showed in the work attracted the atten- 
tion and enlisted the sympathy of certain business men of the city, who 
at once formed a stock company with a capital of $25,000, and were in- 
corporated June 2, 1885, under the title of the Cleveland Manual 
Training School Company. 

The school was opened for pupils early in February 1886. The 
state legislature soon after authorized the levying of a tax of one-fifth 
of a mill for the purposes of manual and domestic training. This tax 
amounts to about $16,000; and so manual training found its way into 
the public schools, all pupils being entitled to free tuition. 

On entrance pupils must be 14 years old and fitted for the high 
school; otherwise they must pass a written examination. 

The course of study in the Cleveland Manual Training School is 
briefly as follows: 

First year.—Free-hand, geometrical, and mechanical drawing; car- 
pentry, cabinet work, patternmaking, moulding, casting, care and use 
of tools, ete. 

Second year.—Geometrical and mechanical drawing; forge, vise, and 
machine work in iron and steel. 

Third year.—Mechanical drawing; machine work in metal, tool mak- 
ing, ete. 

Each lesson lasts three hours, and three lessons a week are required 
of each pupil. Six hours a week are spent in the shop and three hours 
at the drawing lessons. 

In September 1887, a cooking department was added to this school. 
The course in cooking for one term is as follows: 

First week: Lamb chops, cranberries, mashed potatoes, oatmeal, 
baked apples. 

Second week: Potato soup, scrambled eggs, turnips in white sauce, 
apple tapioca. 

Third week: Fish balls, milk toast, apple shortcake, coffee. 

Fourth week: Mixing and baking bread and biscuit, tomato soup, 
steamed rice. 

Fifth week: Oyster stew, corn cake, toasted crackers, griddle cakes, 
lemon sirups. 

Sixth week: Corned beef hash, frying out fat, rye muffins, doughnuts. 

Seventh week: Beef stew, dumplings, chocolate, cookies. 

Bighth week: Creamed ced fish, French toast, cottage pudding, sauce. 
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Ninth week: Collops or Hamburg steak, lyonnaise potatoes, apple 
pie, gingerbread. 

Tenth week: Green pea soup, fried fish, potato balls, floating island, 
_ plain cake. 

The total number of students in the three classes of the school, in 
June 1891, was 172. Of these, 25 were in the third year class, 47 in the 
second year, and 100 in the first year. The whole number of graduates 
_at the same date was 35. Seven had already gone into business and 
the remainder were pursuing advanced studies. 

Toledo has a famous manual training school, from which 14 students 
were graduated in the summer of 1889, the fifth year of the school. 
Of the graduates, 6 were boys, 8 eile Mr. George S. Mills, super- 
intendent of the training school, agrees with other promoters of manual 
instruction when he says, “It is already proved that the manual train-— 
ing school has a tendency to keep boys in the high school.” The course 
covers four years, the pupils’ time being about equally divided between 
mental and manual exercises. Forty-five minutes per day are given to 
drawing, and from three-quarters to one and a half hours to shop work. 

For residents of Toledo instruction in the manual training school is 
free; a small charge for material only being made as follows: For boys, 
the first year, $6; the second year, $7; the third and fourth years, $9 
each. For the girls, the first and second years, $6 each; the third and 
fourth years, $9 each. 

Of the 22 graduating in 1888, 16 are filling positions as machinists, 
designers, draughtsmen or draughtswomen, instructors in shop work, 
domestic economy, etc. The class of 1889 was smaller, numbering 14. 
Of these, 1 has secured employment as a machinist, 1 as draughtsman 
for an engraver, and 1 as draughtswoman for a sanitary engineering 
firm. Seven, or one-half of all, have found positions to work. 

The department of domestic economy in this school is designed for 
the training of girls inapplied housekeeping. The studies are identical 
with those pursued by boys of the same grades, except that other forms 
of manual instruction are given. 

Thus, in the first year’s course, the girls of the senior grammar class 
take lessons in light carpentry, wood carving, care and use of tools, 
and wood finishing. The second year embraces introduction to courses 
in plain sewing and garment cutting and making. The third year’s 
course embraces instruction in preparing and cooking food,-purchasing 
household supplies, and chemistry of cooking. The fourth year, the 
girls receive lessons in cutting, making and fitting garments, household 
decorations, millinery, etc. 

The practical nature of the instruction given in the department of 
cookery may be inferred from the following programme: 

Boiling.—Ulustrations of boiling and steaming, and treatment of 
vegetables, meats, fish, and cereals, soup making, ete. 

Broiling.—Lessons and practice in meat, chicken, fish, oysters, ete. 
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Bread making.—Chemical and mechanical action of materials used. 
Manipulations in bread making in its various departments. Yeasts 
and their substitutes. 

Baking.—Heat in its action on different materials in the process of 
baking. Practical experiments in baking bread, pastry, puddin gs, 
cake, meats, fish, ete. 

Frying.—Chemieal and mechanical principles involved and illustrated 
in the frying of vegetables, meats, fish, oysters, ete. 

Mixing. —The art of making combinations, as in soups, salads, pud- 
dings, pies, cakes, sauces, dressings, flavorings, condiments, ete. 

- Marketing and economy.—The selection and purchase of household 
supplies. General instructions in systematizing and economizing house- 
hold work and expenses. The anatomy of animals used as food, and 
how to choose and use the several parts. Lessons on the qualities of 
water and steam; the construction of stoves and ranges; the properties 
of different fuels. 

The textile fabric work will include garment cutting and making, the 
economical and tasteful use of materials, millinery, ete. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Philadelphia Manual Training School, Seventeenth and Wood 
streets, opened in September 1885, has a faculty of thirteen professors 
and instructors. Like the Chicago school, it affords to pupils oppor- 
tunities to pursue the usnal high school course in literature, science, 
and mathematies, combined with a thorough course in drawing, and in 
the use and application of tools in the industrial arts. 

The course of study lasts for three years. One hour a day is devoted 
to drawing, two hours to shop work, and three to academic studies. 
The school has chemical, electrical, and physical laboratories, drawing 
and modelling rooms; and, in its mechanical department, wood working 
shops with 54 cabinetmakers’ benches, each supplied with a full set of 
tools, and metal working shops with 12 forges and as many anvils, 36 
vises with full equipment of tools, appliances for foundery work, ete. 
In the senior class are 70 students; in the middle class, 111; and in 
the junior, 138. 

The Northeast School, Howard street, opened in 189091, has a 
faculty of nine professors and instructors. The equipments are similar 
to the Seventeenth and Wood streets school. It has 214 students 
enrolled in its different classes. 

In the spring of 1882 a beginning of manual instruction was made 
at Girard College in the branch of metal work. The experiment was 


’ successful, and it was decided to build more ‘ample quarters tor the 


work. Accordingly, a building 55 by 155 feet and two,stories high was 


put up on the college grounds, and, on December 9, 1884, opened for 
< pupils. Since that date the use of wood working tools has been taught 
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in this institution, and foundery work and blacksmithing have been 
introduced. Pupils are also taught mechanical and geometrical draw- 
ing. 

Prior to the introduction of wood working in 1884, according to the 
report of the trustees, only one-third of the boys on leaving college en- 
tered mechanical pursuits. Since that event two-thirds of the boys 
have obtained employment at mechanical occupations. 

In the report and catalogue for the year 1890, President Ietterolf 
says: 

Manual training prepares boys for the learning of a trade just as 
academic training prepares young men for professional study. 

This remark defines the use and the limitations of manual training, 
in its relations to skilled labor, with clearness and, apparently, with 
absolute justice. Manual training is merely preparatory discipline of 
the eye and hand, not trade teaching. 

Vice-President Gregory writes, June 20, 1891: 

Our pupils upon reaching certain classes are expected to attend the 
instruction in the mechanical department as regularly as that in arith- 
metic, or in any other study. 

There is an industrial annex of the public schools at Tidioute in 
which several phases of manual training are made available for educa- 
tional purposes. There are five departments of the work, indicating a 
very thorough organization: 

First. The primary department, where kindergarten methods pre- 
vail. 

Second. The drawing department. Mechanical drawing is taught in 
all grades, including the high school. 

Third. Floriculture, or the department of practical botany. In this 
department are arranged, in various ornamental desigus, six beds 30 by 
40 feet; and the care of one of these is assigned to each room. Both 
boys and girls work at gardening, and learn something of the methods 
of cultivation of different varieties of plants. 

Fourth. The girls’ department of domestic economy. 

Fifth. The boys’ department of wood working, ete. 

In each of these departments the course embraces the work of three 
years. 

The workshop for boys is furnished for the practice of carpentry, 
wood turning, and work in tin, iron, etc. During the first year the boys 
work at carpentry in a shop furnished with 10 double benches, each of 
which is supplied with 2 vise, a centre board, on each side of which 
hang 1 cross-cut saw, 1 rip-saw, 1 back-saw, 1 hammer, 1 bevel square, 
1 try-square, 1 mallet, 1 pair of compasses, 1 gauge, 1 oilstone, 1 oil-can, 
and 1 whisk broom. In the second year the wood lathe is used by the 
boys, and metal work comes in the final year. 

Wilkes Barre is “the only city in northeastern Pennsylvania in 
which manual training forms a part of the public school system,” says 
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Mr. A. W. Potter, district superintendent of schools, in the sixth 
annual report (188889). 

The cost of the plant is as follows: Tools, $75.50; benches, vises, 
stops, ete., $59.49. An expert instructor in joinery is secured for 
two half days each week at a salary of $16 a month. 

The course consists of the making of 20 models, viz., chiselling 
Square and mitre cut; halved corner; ledge joint; cross-lap joint; 
mitre joint; mitre-lap joint; square butt; slip mortise and tenon; 
through mortise and tenon; secret-slip mortise and tenon; blind mortise 
and tenon; brace-joint mortise and tenon; halved dovetail; keyed dove- 
tail; dovetail butt; through dovetail; through end dovetail (one tenon); 
through end dovetail (three tenon); drawer dovetail; bevel dovetail. 

In November 1888, sewing was introduced, as a form of manual train- 
ing for girls, into the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth year grades 
of the Wilkes Barre schools. Friday afternoons from 3 to 4 o’clock were 
selected for instruction in this work. The regular teachers being 
required to give the instruction in sewing, it became necessary to have 
a well defined course and a set of models. .The course outlined and 
illustrated by the Industrial Education Association of New York city 
was adopted. The instructions are explicit and the models examples 
of accuracy and neatness. 

There are 20 models used in this course also, viz., overhanding or top 
sewing on striped calico; overhanding on white muslin, two selvages; 
turning hem on colored paper; hemming on unbleached muslin with 
red thread; running by a thread; hemming on white muslin; over- 
casting; felling on unbleached muslin; felling on bleached muslin; 
gathering; buttonholes and buttons; gusset; herring-bone stitch on 
flannel; stocking darning; darning on cashmere; patching; tucking, 
whipping, sewing on ruffle; feather-stitch; sampler; making simple gar- 
ments. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


In Rhode Island several cities have taken up manual training to a 
greater or less extent. During 1890 an industrial school for girls, which 
as a private enterprise had experimentally introduced sewing, dress- 
making, and cooking into some of the public schools, was incorporated 
with the public school system of Newport, the city voting to appropri- 
ate $3,000 yearly to its support. There is a dressmaking department — 
and a cooking department, with a special teacher for each. Providence 
has been giving instruction in sewing to a large number of the girls 
in her schools. During the year 1891 out of $500,000 appropriated 
for new school buildings one-sixth was for a new manual training 
school. The new building will be thoroughly equipped for work in 
wood and iron, including blacksmithing. At Westerly drawing, stick 
laying, and modelling have been adopted in the various grades, and 


~ the results of the work are giving much satisfaction to the teachers. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


South Carolina has a number of schools for colored students in which 
some manual instruction is given. In the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aiken, about 200 pupils of both sexes receive in- 
struction in sewing, carpentry, and printing asa means of disciplin 
and education. In Porter Academy, at Charleston; Brainard Institute, 
at Chester; Benedict Institute and South Carolina University, at 
Columbia; and Claflin University, at Orangeburg, some degree of 
manual trainingis maintained. In the Winthrop Training School for 
Teachers, at Columbia, teachers are prepared for the teaching of ele- 
mentary manual exercises in connection with their other duties. The 
instruction given here consists of paper folding and cutting, paste- 
board work, clay modelling, and map moulding in sand and clay. 


TENNESSEE. ~ 


At Knoxville a manual training course has been introduced into the 
public schools. The branches taught are carpentry, printing, sewing, 
and eooking. 

Knoxville College is under the care of the United Presbyterian 
Chureh of North America, and is sustained mainly by contributions 
from the various congregations through the Board of Missions to the 
Freedmen. Initsindustrial department the ends of economy and readi- 
ness for life work are sought through industrial training. Housework, 
sewing, printing, and tool and machine work are the special subjects of 
instruction, together with gardening and farming. 

The catalogue states that a new building was to be completed in Sep- 
tember 1891, and in readiness for the opening of the term. This build- 
ing will contain shops for work in wood and iron, drawing rooms, and 
’ Jaboratories for chemistry, botany, and agriculture. The building will 
be equipped with a boiler and engine and the necessary machinery and 
tools, and the laboratories will have a good outfit of apparatus. 

Le Moyne Normal Institute, at Memphis, places manual training in 
the course of study on the same footing and treats it in every respect 
as of the same importance as any other branch of study. The girls of 
this school are taught needlework in all of its branches. Cooking, 
household hygiene, and nursing are also ineluded inthe course. The 
work comprises recitations and practice through ten years of the course 
of study. 

Wood working, typesetting, and printing are for the boys. The 
equipment of the wood working shop consists of 14 benches and as many 
sets of carpenter’s tools. There are also several lathes in the shop. 
In the printing office the work has proved very successful, both-in 
practical results and as a valuable auxiliary in the intellectual training 
of the school. The number of pupils for the year 189091 was 708, : 
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The Central Tennessee College, of Nashville, is an institution sup- 
ported by the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. It has an industrial department, and, 
by the aid of the John F. Slater fund, it is enabled to give instruction 
in printing, carpentry, blacksmithing, tin work, wagon making, cook- 
ing, sewing, eutting and making garments, and millinery. Connected 
with this college there is a department of mechanical art training, 
whose course of study oecupies four years, and may be specialized by 
students desiring to learn a particular trade. 

Manual training has recently been introduced into the course of Fisk 
University, Nashville. Printing and shop work praetice are the means 
used to secure the ends sought. The course runs through three years. 
Two hours each week are given to working in wood. The young women 
are taught nursing and hygiene, cooking, dressmaking, and plain sewing. 

In the Morristown Normal Academy a moderate amount of man- 
ual training is given to the pupils. Girls are instructed in sewing, 
dressmaking, millinery, and housekeeping in all its departments. The 
young men learn something of typesetting and printing. 


TEXAS. 


There is a department of industries in connection with Bishop College, 
Marshall. Students are required to work one hour each day at some 
kind of manual labor. A carpenter shop, a supply of tools, and an 
instructor have been provided, and a class of young men have been 
taking lessons in the elements of carpentry and the care of tools. The 
young women assist in the boarding department in preparing food for 
cooking, etc. They are also taught to sew. 

At Wiley University, also lecated at Marshall, sewing, dressmaking, 
millinery, and nursing, with the whole art of housekeeping, are taught 
to young women, and printing office work is made available as a meaius 
of education to young men. It is an institution for colored people. 


VIRGINIA. 


The Miller Manual Labor School of Albemarle, at Crozet, Albemarle 
county, is a school founded for the education of “poor orphan and 
other white children whose parents shall be unable to educate them, 
the said orphans and other children being residents of the said county 
of Albemarle,” according to the terms of the will by which Samuel 
Miller bequeathed over a million of dollars for the establishment and 
support of the Miller Manual Labor School. The fund so devised is 
held in trust by the Virginia board of education, and the school is man- 
aged through the agency of the Albemarle county court. 

From a list of children eligible (under the will of Mr. Miller) to mem- 
bership the court appoints the pupils of the school. None but resi- 
~ dents of Albemarle county can be appointed; but those that secure 
appointment are clothed, fed, taught, and cared for by the school. 
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The first pupils were admitted to this school in October 1878, twenty 
in number. It was at first hard to persuade the friends of the children 
to allow appointments to be made under the conditions imposed by the 
Miller testament; but in 1892 there was an enrolment of 266 pupils. 

In August 1884, a department was organized for the instruction of 
girls; and the first girls were admitted to the school in November 18&4. 

Most pupils enter the primary department of the school, not being 
sufficiently advanced to begin in the higher grades. In the academic 
department there are five classes, each of which is given one year. The 
courses of study for the boys and girls are diffcrent. 

The boys’ course is as follows: 

Fifth (lowest) class.—Arithmetic, English, reading and dictation, 
physical geography and scientific knowledge, farm work, printing, and 
free-hand drawing. 

Fourth class.—Algebra, English, Latin, zodlogy and botany, wood 
work, farm work, free-hand drawing, and bookkeeping. 

Third class.—Algebra, English, Latin or German or French, botany 
and physiology, mechanical drawing, foundery and forge practice. 

Second class.—Geometry, physics, Latin and German, chemistry, 
mechanical drawing, and shop practice in iron work, or laboratory 
work in either chemistry or biology. 

First class.—Trigonometry, mechanics, Latin and German, agricul- 
ture or industrial chemistry or mineralogy and geology, mechanical 
drawing, special shop practice or laboratory work in biology, and chem- 
istry or physics. 

The girls’ course includes— 

Fifth class.—¥nglish, arithmetic, reading and dictation, physical 
geography and scientific knowledge, plain hand and machine sewing, 
housework, and free-hand drawing. : 

Fourth class.—English, arithmetic, Latin, zodlogy and botany, dress- 
making, cutting and fitting, housework, and free-hand drawing. 

Third class.—Unglish, arithmetic and algebra, Latin or German or 
French, botany and physiology, dressmaking, cutting and fitting, 
housework, cooking, and wood carving or designing or free-hand 
drawing. 

Second class.—Chemistry, algebra and geometry, Latin and German, 
physics, dressmaking, cutting and fitting, housework, cooking, and 
wood carving or designing or drawing, or laboratory work in chem- 
istry or biology. 

First class.—Literature, geometry, Latin and German, industrial 
chemistry or mineralogy and geology, dressmaking, cutting and fitting, 
housework, cooking, and wood carving or designing or drawing, or 
laboratory work in chemistry or biology. 

Some interesting details of the work of the school have been drawn 
from its report. The unique character of this institution justifies a 
somewhat extended notice of its courses. . 

The course of instruction in the wood working department of the Mil- 
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ler school requires that 12 hours per week for 40 weeks shall be devoted 
to this branch. Of these 480 hours, 80 are devoted especially to car- 
pentry and joinery, 80 to turning, and 80 to carving. The remaining 240 
hours are equally divided between cabinetmaking and patternmaking. 

Carpentry and joinery.—tInstruction in this branch is given in the 
bench room, The use and care of tools are taken first. The principles 
upon which such are constructed and some of their uses are thoroughly 
explained. These are illustrated by exercises specially designed to 
show the use of the tool under consideration. The exercise is explained 
to the class by the instructor, after which each member is required to 
do it himself. After an exercise or exercises have been given on each 
of the tools, instruction is given in the construction of a number of 
joints used in framing buildings, etc. One of each of these is made by 
each member of the class. 

From the first the class is taught to work from drawings which are 
put upon the blackboard. Unless each exercise is reasonably well 
made, the pupil is required to do it again and again, if necessary, till it 
is done with reasonable accuracy. The classes are also taught to keep 
the tools in order. 

_Turning.—In the same manner as before the use and care of each 
tool are taught. After a number of exercises illustrating the use of the 
tools are given and completed, designs of various styles are given, be- 
coming more difficult as the members of the class become more skilful. 
A- number of exercises is given in face-plate and chuck work. 

Carving.—This is taught in the same manner as the other two, the 
designs given becoming more elaborate as the members of the class be- 
come better acquainted with the use of the tools. 

Cabinetmaking.—This is the actual manufacture of useful articles of 
furniture. In this branch the pupil has the opportunity to apply the 
principles taught in the three branches which go before. Particular at- 
tention is paid to the way in which the work is put together. As the 
sole object is to teach and not to make money, no time and pains are 
spared to see that the work is not simply for outward appearance. 
Every piece which is accepted is substantial and well made through- 
out. 

Patternmaking.—As it requires a lifetime to become skilful in this 
branch of work in wood, and as it is impossible to be an expert 
patternmaker without understanding the art of moulding, only a few 
of the underlying principles can be taught. The class is taught how 
to make a number of small patterns, core-boxes, etc., while at the same 
time the method of moulding each one is thoroughly explained. 

Forge and foundery work.—The first things taught in the brass foun- 
dery are the names of the different tools and how they are used. The 
student is then shown how a mould is made and where mistakes are 
likely to occur, and what effect these mistakes would have on the 
finished casting. As soon as these things are thoroughly understood 
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the student is given the simplest kind of pattern and is required to 
mould it. When successful he is given a pattern which is a little more 
difficult, and so on until he has become tolerably proficient in the 
moulding of small articles. He is then required to cast his moulds, 
first in zinc, on account of its low melting point and the ease with 
which it-can be handled, and then in brass. At this point imstruction 
is given in the mixing of brass and bronze, showing what mixtures 
will produce a hard, soft, or fluid alloy, as may be required. The time 
spent in the brass foundery is about five weeks. 

The elass then-goes to the iron foundery, where instruction is given in 
snap moulding, moulding in large flasks, ramming, venting, the use of 
gaggers, chaplets, core-making, facings, their composition and how and 
when to use them, where lines of weakness in castings are likely to 
occur, the elements of dry and loam sand moulding, and other subjects 
which come up during the course. After the above is thoroughly 
understood, instruction is given in the construction. and management 
of the cupola, each boy in turn being required to take charge of a 
melting. 

Among the things made so far this session, 1891-92, are the castings 
for 12 wood working lathes, 1 slate machine, 1 rattle barrel, 10 stop 
cock boxes, 10 wash room sinks, 1 ton grate bars for boiler room, 20 
east iron steps for stairs in main building, 1 eircular stairway for 
engine room, and several tons of other castings which were made for 
practice and have been remelted. 

Blacksmith work.—tIn order that the student may get a correct and 
rapid idea of form and proportion, and also thoroughly familiarize 
himself with the use of the hammer, the first operations in forging are 
performed in lead instead of iron, which acts under the hammer very 
much as hot iron does and permits the operations of forging with the 
exception of welding and upsetting. The time devoted to lead work 
is about 30 hours. 

The use and eare of the fire is then taught, the different kinds of 
fires, and which to use for certain kinds of work. Good work can not © 
be done without a good, clean fire; therefore the importance of this is 
carefully impressed on the student’s mind. 

Next follows a systematic course of drawing, upsetting, bending, 
punching, and welding. Before finishing iron forging each student is 
required to make a set of tongs for the use of the next class. 

Metal work.—Kegular instruction in this department is given to No. 
2 class on the first three days of the week, four hours each day, during 
the whole session. Special instruction is given to those members of 
No. 1 class who desire to take a fuller course than that given in the 
regular way. 

Instruction is given in bench and machine work in cast iron, wrought 
iron, steel, and brass, by means of a course of graded exercises em- 
bracing the principles of machine construction. Hach exercise is sup- 
plemented by something of mechanical value. 
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Before commencing work on any machine a thorough explanation is 


: i given to the class of the methods of operating and adjusting all parts, 


giving the technical terms used to distinguish them. In this division 
instruction is given in chipping, filing, scraping, polishing, measuring, 
graduating, drilling, reaming, ete. 

One boy is detailed from the metal working class each week, who is 
engineer for that week, and he is required to give all necessary atten- 
tion to the engines, besides taking indicator cards each day, setting 
valves, calculating horse power, ete. 

The industrial training of the girls’ department consists in instrue- 
tion and practice in dressmaking, including cutting and fitting by 
measurement, plain hand and machine sewing, cooking, housework, 
stenography, typewriting, bookkeeping, wood carving, and drawing. 

_ In the sewing department the girls are divided into four classes ac- 
cording to age, and each class in turn is taught all the different kinds 


of sewing, from darning stockings to cutting, fitting, and making a 


Stylish dress. The first class is instructed in dressmaking, including 
cutting and fitting by measurement, and has ample practice in this line 
by actually cutting and fitting their own dresses and the dresses of 
other girls. The second class has for its specific work the making of 
the most difficult parts of garments which have been cut and fitted by 
the first class, and begins the rudiments of cutting and fitting. The 
third class receives instruction and: practice in plain hand and machine 
sewing, and does the plain sewing for the department. The fourth 
class, or youngest, is taught to hem, fell, backstitch, and to make 
buttonholes, and does the darning and mending for the department, 
In addition to the foregoing lines of sewing, the girls learn to make a 


_ great variety of fancy articles in crochet work and embroidery. It will 


be seen from the above that as a girl grows older she learns all the 
different kinds of sewing, and that the practice in these results in the 
doing of a great deal of work which would otherwise have to be hired 
out. 

The girls have constant practice in house cleaning, such as scrub- 
bing, dusting, sweeping, fire making, and dining room work, including 
dish washing, setting tables, cleaning silver, ete. 

In the cooking department the girls are instructed and practised in 


z preserving, pickling, and canning fruits and vegetables. 


Other branches of manual training are taught to the girls, such as 
modelling and wood carving. ‘ 
A garden of 50 acres is cultivated by the pupils, and each boy learns 


_ the best methods of planting, fertilizing, and tending vegetables and 


small fruits. The farm connected with this school yielded the folowing 
products in the year 1891: Hay, 124 tons; corn, 2,650 bushels; oats, 
80 tons; ensilage, 176 tons; pork, 9,762 pounds; milk, 119,828 pounds. 
_ In the school year 1891~92 there were on the roll of the schoo: 173 
boys and 93 girls. The whole number of those who have enjoyed the 
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benefits of the school since its organization is 592—469 boys and 123 
girls. ; 

The published report of the school gives a list of the graduates, with 
post office address and occupation of each. The total number of grad- 
uates reported is 305. Of this number 23 have died, and in the case of 
42 the occupations are unknown. Below we give a summary of the 
occupations of the remaining 240. 


OCCUPATIONS OF GRADUATES OF THE MILLER MANUAL LABOR SCHOOL. 


' Grad- P Grad 
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Industrial training for young women is provided for in Hartshorn 
Memorial College of Richmond. This does not mean a training for ser- 
vants in the kitchen, the chamber, or the laundry, but rather in that 
knowledge of common things, that disciplined attention, that training 
of the eye, that cunning of the fingers, which makes the mastery of all. 
things possible. 

The instruction includes the physiology and hygiene of woman’s 
physical life; the sanitary and housewifely care of a house—of the 
sleeping rooms, of the kitchen and pantry, of the bath room, of the cellar, 
of the parlor; plain sewing, patching, darning, knitting; the arts of 
the laundry; the use of detergents; soap making; plain cooking; bread 
making and bread raising preparations; the selection and cooking of 
meats; of vegetables; cake and pastries; healthful and unhealthful 
foods; economy in cooking; the principles of nursing and the care of 
the sick; cooking for the sick; causes and prevention of sickness; the 
care of clothing; of cotton and linen; of woollen, silks, and furs; the 
cutting and fitting of plain garments; principles of health and of taste 
and beauty in dressing; decorative needlework and knitting; the care 
of children. 

_ The president, the Rev. Lyman B. Tefft, writes under date of July 
20, 1891: “Our industrial training is incidental to our training of 
teachers and religious workers.” 


WISCONSIN. 


The State Normal School at White Water employs manual training 
as an adjunct of educational work. 

A sinall workshop, begun a few years ago as an experiment, affords 
limited means for instruction and practice in the use of wood working 
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tools, and has proved a valuable adjunct of the scientific department. 
Members of the class in physics spend 4 hours each week, for 20 weeks, 
in learning the use of the fundamental tools and how to construct 
simple apparatus. 

The State Normal School at Milwaukee also adopts manual training 
to a limited extent. Boys from the model school of this institution 
receive instruction in sloid. This is an admirable exemplification of 
the adaptability of carpentry to the lower grades of the public schools. 
There is opportunity offered, also, to students of the normal school to 
participate in this work. 


CONFERENCE ON MANUAL TRAINING. 


The conference on manual training held in Boston, April 8-11, 1891, 
may here receive appropriate notice. This we believe to have been the 
first general conference in America on this subject, but the report of 
the proceedings indicates that the teachers of the United States have 
well matured thoughts concerning the question, and that many of them 
have had experience in the new educational movement which qualifies 
them to speak with some authority, and entitles them to a respectful 
and attentive hearing. It is fortunate that the papers read at the sev- 
eral sessions of the Boston gathering have been collected and published 
in full, together with a phonographic report of the discussions called 
forth by the essays presented. 

The conference was held in the English High School building at 
Boston. It was called to order by Mr. Edwin P. Seaver, and presided 
over by Dr. Samuel Eliot, who, in his opening address, said with per- 
tinence and force: 

Manual training is to be judged by its results, and the results gath- 
ered together here will persuade a great many persons that it is 
worthy of a far more respectful consideration than it has yet received. 

Governor Russell was then introduced. He spoke briefly of the 
Rindge Manual Training School of Cambridge. This school provided, 


~ he said, that— 


Boys upon graduation from the grammar school, at the age of about 
13 or 14, should have the option to enter the manual school and get 
manual instruction in connection with high school studies, Their time 
was divided between the two schools. At the high school they pursued 
the usual studies, such as mathematics and physics, and at the manual 
school they were taught carpentry and joinery, forging, machine work, 
patternmaking, drawing, and other manual studies. * * * 

Such education should be made a part of our public school system, 
open to all * * * then making it optional to the pupil, rather than 
compulsory. 

President Eliot, of Harvard College, spoke in his usual incisive man- 
ner. He said in part: 


Iam old enough to remember when the brain was supposed to be 
the seat of the mind, just as the lungs were held to be the furnace 
that warms the body. I remember being taught that the animal heat 
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was kept up in the lungs, but we all know better now. We know that 
wherever an atom is consumed, in whatever part of the body, there 
heat is generated, and, therefore, that the animal heat pervades the 
whole organism. It is just so with regard to the human mind; it per- 

vades the body. It is not in the head, but it is all over the bod: y; and, 
when you train the hand, or the eye, or the ear, you train the mind. 
As Governor Russell said, "manual training is mental training. Never 
admit that manual training is anything distinouished from, or in op- 
position to, mental traming. In the skill of the artist’s hand, in the 
methodical, accurate movement of the mechanie’s arm, in the acute ob- 
servation through the physician’s eye or ear, there is always mind. 
Therefore, there is no opposition between manual training on the one 
hand and mental training on the other. Weare simply training another 
kind of faculty—not RICMIORE, but diseriminatmg observation and cor- 
rect perception. * * 

Manual training is in the experimental stage. We have not yet 
learned whether carpentry is a better means of giving training in cor- 
rect observation and in the nice use of finger and eye than chemical 
experimentation or physical experimentation with instruments of pre- 
cision, such as are now used even in elementary instruction. I do not 
think the better way is as yet demonstrated, but teachers and stu- 
dents are pushing these inquiries in high schools, manual training 
schools, and scientific schools, and are in a fair way to arrive, in time, 
at just conclusions. 


Dr. Felix Adler made an address at the second day’s session, on the 
Educational Value of Manual Training in the Public Schools. We 
quote a few of his suggestive utterances: 


Manual training has a history in other countries outside the United 
States, and if we consult the French experiment we shall be impressed 
by the degree of success which has already been achieved in that 
country. The very fact that manual training is being rapidly intro- 
duced into many of the French public schools is a remarkable testi- 
mony in its favor, beeause the system there is not guided after the 


haphazard fashion of this country, where every town has its own | 


board of education, and where those boards are not usually composed 
of experts. 

The edueational system of France is governed by a national eoun- 
cil, consisting-of some of the most eminent men of science to be found 
in that country. Every step that is taken is carefully and fully con- 
sidered, every trifling innovation is the subject of earnest investiga- 
tion. If, therefore, manual training has met with remarkable success 
im France, that is testimony in its favor which should not be ignored. 

Other interesting addresses were made by distinguished edueation- 
ists; but we have space to introduce only a few specimens of the wise 
and weighty utterances with which the volume containing the report is 
filled. 

For example, when Mr. D. W. Jones, master of Lowell School, Boston, 
said, “We welcome this manual training just so far as itis an educational 
power, and no farther,” he expressed, in the most concise terms, the 
prevalent idea of the teaching fraternity as to the proper function and 
the limitations of manual instruction. 
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____ So, too, when Col. T. W. Higginson said, in his pregnant speech: 


BS We recognize that the whole thing is as yet only half developed. 
a W € must go away with that understanding, that each locality has got 
_ towork it out in detail for itself, to try its own experiments, avail itself 
_ of its own failures, take its own material, use it as it can, and by and 
% by it will be developed into something like a cohesive and systematic 
_ form, as our regular high school training may be said to be by this time, 
_» where men are working on the same lines and know what those lines 
_ are. In manual training we are all working experimentally. 

In the profound and carefully prepared paper of Prof. 8S. N. Patten, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, also, the necessity of teaching do- 
mestic economy in our public schools is urged with peculiar eloquence. 

’ We quote one of his remarks on this subject: 


vi 


In better economy of what we produce, we have a key to our indus- 
trial problems; and here, more than anywhere else, our practical en- 
deavors can produce results if we work up the matter systematically. 
Give the laborers an education of the kind which will have a direct in- 

_ fluence upon their consumption, and the solution of other educational 
_ problems will be much simpler than it now is. 

The address of Prof. C. R. Richards, of the Pratt Institute, on Means 
and Methods of Manual Training, and the historical sketch of the Origin 
of Mechanie Art Teaching by Prof. J. D. Runkle, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, are exceptionally rich in suggestiveness; and 
this is trte, also, of the valuable paper read by Prof. Robert H. Richards, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, on Manual Training as an 
Inspiration to Mental Development, in which the author recalls some of 
his own personal experiences by way of illustration. 

We can not refrain from copying the sententious expression of the 

Rey. ©. G. Ames, who, in the closing address, said: “The best part of 

our education comes not so much from knowing as applying knowledge 

to action;” a thought whose fall import should be felt in schools of 
every grade and kind. 

The discussions at the Boston conference embraced a wider range of 
topics than the reporters at the German congresses have usually con- 

sidered, at least, in recent years. The reason is, doubtless, that de- 
bate on the subject is more of a novelty with us than with the people 
of continental Europe, where every phase of the question of manual 
training has been under investigation for years, and where setiled con- 
clusions have been reached concerning many matters, which, in America, 
are yet sub judice, and which, moreover, in this country involve other 
conditions and require more careful adjustment than under Huropean 
governments. — 
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TRADE AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


Totally different from the manual training schools in aims and meth- 
ods are the institutions of a trade and technical character. The 
~ manual training school, as has been seen, aims at directing, by courses 
of mental and manual exercises, the development of all the powers of 
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the individual, the single educational purpose being always kept in 
view. The trade and technical schools, on the other hand, aim at such 
special development as will give a mastery of some particular craft. 
Unlike many of the manual training schools none of those for trade 
and technical training are parts of the public school system. ‘The 
School of Industrial Art at Philadelphia is the only one of its class, so 
far as known, that has received any assistance from a state appropria- _ 
tion. But no extended summary of the aims and characteristics of the 
trade and technical schools need be made. Schools of these classes 
are not so numerous, nor their methods so various, that any elaborate 
analysis is necessary to make clear the differences in their aims or in 
the work for which they are organized. All this will be easily under- 
stood by comparison of the statements for the several schools. 


NEW YORK TRADE SCHOOLS. 


In 1881 the New York Trade Schools were established in New York 
city, at the corner of First avenue and Sixty-eighth street, by Col. 
Richard T. Auchmuty, a gentleman of means who has given much 
attention to labor problems. His investigation of the questions in- 
volved led to certain definite conclusions, and these he proceeded to 
put into practical form by founding schools for the purpose of giying 
young men instruction in certain trades, and to enable young men 
already in their trades to improve theniselges 

Here courses of instruction are given at very moderate charges i in 
bricklaying, plastering, plumbing, carpentry, house, sign, and fresco - 
painting, stone cutting, blacksmithing, tailoring, and printing. There 
are both day and evening classes. The thoroughness of the instruction 
given in each of these trades, it is claimed, leaves nothing to be desired 
For example, in the bricklaying class the manual instruction will be in 
building 8, 12, and 16-inch walls; in turning corners and building walls 
intersecting at different angles; in building piers, arches, flues, fire- 
places; in setting sills and lintels; in corbelling, ete. 

The scientific instruction is upon the strength of walls, construction 
of flues, thrust of arches, mixing and properties of mortar, cement, ete. 
The scientific instruction is given by means of lectures illustrated by 
experiments, and by carefully prepared manuals. 

In the bricklaying classes the young men are taught first how to 
handle the trowel and how to spread mortar. After this they are prac- 
tised on 8 and 12-inch walls. When these can be carried up plumb 
and the courses laid level, the class is put upon walls returned at right 
angles, piers, arches, fireplaces, and flues. Great care is exercised 
that each brick is properly laid, and that the joints are neatly pointed. 
No attempt is made to work fast until towards the close of the course, 
when an hour is given, at stated intervals, to ascertain how many 
brick each member of the class can lay in that time in a workmanlike 
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manner on a Straight wall. The brick work is carried up as high as 
the young men can conveniently work; it is then torn down, and the 
bricks cleaned to be used again. Before an exercise is commenced, the 
instructors show how it should be done. The young men are then re- 
quired to practice under the constant supervision of the instructors 
until they can do the work well. 

The course of instruction in this department extends through nearly 
six months for the evening classes. The tuition costs $18 for the course. 
The evening class is limited to 100 young men. 

The prospectus of the school makes some interesting statements in 
regard to the work of the youngmen. Members of the class of 188384, 
after finishing their course of instruction, were employed by the pro- 
prietor of the New York Trade Schools to build three stores on One- 
hundred and twenty-fifth street, near Fifth avenue. Many members 
of the classes of 188485 and of 1885~86 were employed by the pro- 
prietor of the schools to build the large apartment house on the corner 
of Ninety-third street and Ninth avenue. The members of the class 
of 188586 also built four houses on Sixty-eighth street, between First 
and Second avenues. The additions to the New York Trade Schools 
and five houses on Sixty-eighth street were built by members of the 
class of 1887~88, Much work has also been done by members of later 
classes, both on additions to the trade schools and on other buildings, 
A calculation is made of the number of brick laid each fortnight, and 
the young men’s wages are graded accordingly. Nearly all the brick 
of these buildings, except the face brick, were laid by young men who 
eould not handle a trowel when they joined the schools, six months 
before being employed. Much of the face brick work on the buildings 
erected the last three seasons was done by former graduates of the 
schools. These buildings have attracted great attention from mechan- 
ies and those interested in training the young men of this country in 
the mechanic arts. It would be difficult to find more thorough or better 
work. The lines are true, each joint is straight and neatly struck. 

The Philadelphia Builders’ Exchange sent a committee last year to 
inspect these buildings and the work on exhibition at the New York 
Trade Schools. So favorable a report was made that it was decided to 
establish trade schools in Philadelphia. 

Equal facilities are afforded for learning the other trades taught in 
this school, and equal thoroughness characterizes the instruction given. 

A circumstance of peculiar significance in connection with the tail- 
oring department of thé Auchmuty school deserves to be specially 
mentioned, namely, that the tailoring class is managed by the Mer- 
chant Tailors’ Society of New York. 

The object of the Merchant Tailors’ Society in establishing a school 
of tailoring is to teach the trade thoroughly in all its parts. The 
school is under the supervision of first class teachers, who are practical 

8. Ex. 65——6 
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tailors and understand every detail of the trade. Instruction is given 
throughout the year from 8.30 a. m. to 4.30 p. m., with one hour inter- 
mission at noon, except Saturday. 

The cost of tuition is $100, payable in advance, for the entire course 
of two years, or less, if the pupil is found proficient by the examining 
coinmittee. 

The instruction is graded as follows: 

First grade.—Plain seams, back and side stitching; felling, stoating, 
padding collar and lapels; single and double stitched edges; binding 
and flat braided edges. 


Second grade.—Piping and cording of all kinds; tacking pockets of - 


all kinds, raw edges and pockets of all kinds. 

Third grade.—Buttonholes of all kinds and sewing on buttons; 
sleeve cuffs of allkinds; fancy sewing of all kinds; making and finish- 
ing all kinds of fronts, lapels, and collars. 

Fourth grade.—The pupil to be placed with finishing tailor on rey 
pantaloons, and waisteoats. 

When a pupil in the tailoring class has finished the course a 
“passed a satisfactory examination, he receives a certificate of pro- 
ficiency—not from the school, but from the Merchant Tailors’ Society, 
a source which gives it peculiar value. s 

To accommodate the students of the New York Trade Schools, Col. 
Auchmuty has erected the building No. 300 East Sixty-seventh street, 
where comfortable, well furnished rooms are rented at $2 per week for 
single rooms and $3 per week for double rooms with two beds. This 
includes lights and attendance. The building is within a few minutes’ 
walk of the schools, and is in charge of a respectable family. Meals 
can be had in neighboring houses and restaurants at from $3 to $3.50 
per week. 

The institution is not pecuniarily profitable to its proprietor, nor is 
it self supporting. The receipts of the New York Trade Schools last 
season from pupils and the sale of old material were $12,343.55. The 
expenses, exclusive of interest on cost of land and paltanes taxes, and 
insurance, were $21,868.09. 

The attendance in successive years has been as joa First sea- 
son, 80; second season, 98; third season, 207; fourth season, 198; fifth 
season, 304; sixth season, 337; seventh roneore 469; eighth seasén, 309 5 
ninth season, 520; tenth season, 589; eley enth season, 541. 

The New York Trade School % pene isa publication devoted to the 
interests of the proprietor and apprentices of the New York Trade 
Schools. The first number of the Journal (for December 1892), whose 
mechanical make-up represents the skill of the printing class of 1893, 
is a creditable piece of typographical art. 

On its first page, under the heading, How the Graduates Succeed, 
are given extracts from the record book of the Auchmuty schools, con- 
taining reports from 48 recent graduates as to their occupations, 
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‘wages, ete. From these letters it appears that the graduates gener- 
ally receive journeymen’s wages at their respective trades within a 
few months after leaving the schools. 


Be 
4 
FE 
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SCHCOL OF THE PHILADELPHIA BUILDERS’ BXCHANGE. 


As an illustration of what may be accomplished by associations and 
corporate bodies in the way of establishing apprentice schools, we 
may cite the example of the Philadelphia Master Builders’ Exchange. 
Reference has been made to the visit of a committee of this exchange 
4 to the New York Trade Schools. Mr. Charles Gillingham, of the Phil- 
adelphia organization, gives the following sketch of the sequel to that 
visit: 


At the first meeting of the board after the visit to New York, which 
3 was on the 8th of May, a committee on mechanical trade schools was 
appointed, composed * * * of three members representing each of 
the seven trades to be taught in the school. It was deemed inadvisable 
to take any active steps for the organization of the school until after 
the completion of the new building, and as that was not accomplished 
until October 1889 *.* * the work was quietly proceeded with un- 
til about one year ago. Then, however, the committee took off their 
coats and went to work in earnest. On the 18th of March, 1890, they 
made an ofiicial visit to the New York Mechanical Trade School and 
to the Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, thereby obtaining much valuable 
information, which enabled them to proceed with their work. 

A superintendent was selected, the basement of the exchange was 
fitted up at a cost of $1,629.58, and tools were purchased to the amount 
of $1,484.25. The fact that the school was to be opened under the man- 
agement of the Builders’ Exchange of Philadelphia was widely made 
| known through the advertising columns of the daily papers, and applica- 
4 tions for scholarships were received to the encouraging extent of 295, the 

applicants signifying their preference as to the branch of trade in which 
they desired tuition. As the options ran largely to a few of the trades 
contemplated, namely, plumbing, bricklaying, and carpentry, it was 
impossible to ‘accommodate more than 129 pupils. 

The next work of the committee was to select nine instructors in the 
various trades, and the school was opened on the evening of September 
2,1890. The 129 pupils, each of whom pays $18 per term of nine months, 
were apportioned among the several branches of trade as follows: Plumb- 
ing, 61; bricklaying, 31; carpentry, 21; blacksmithing, 7; stone cut- 
ting, 3; ’ painting, ot and plastering, 3. 


: Col. Auchmuty, whose beneficence is not confined within the limits 


Th ts lag) 


% of his own city, has subscribed towards the expenses of the Philadelphia 

~_ gcehool the sum of $3,000 per annum for three years. The exchange 
has accepted the gift, but the school promises scon to become self sup- 
porting. 


The first year’s course of instruction in the Philadelphia trade schools 
having been completed in June 1891, the oecasion was observed with 
fitting graduation ceremonies. The following extracts from the editorial 

columns of the city newspapers are of interest, as showing what has been 
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accomplished within the year, and as indicating the attitude of the press 
in relation to the movement: 


The graduates numbered 62 out of classes with pupils numbering 129, 
the great difference being accounted for in the fact that many of the 
young men failed to apply for examination. These were divided among 
the building trades as follows: Plastering, 3; painting, 2; stone cut- 
ting, 3; blacksmithing, 4; carpentry, 14; plumbing, 27; bricklaying, 9. 
Among the remarks made on the occasion of the graduation exercises 
were the following significant ones by Col. A. K. McClure: “The great 
want of this age is American mechanics. We are losing each year. 
Our mechanics, instead of becoming better, are becoming worse. In- 
stead of artists they have been degenerating in attainments of skill 
and in their mechanical profession. The great mistake is that they do 
not respect their own calling, and therefore others do not respect them. 
Every mechanic should be an artist and master of his trade. He should 
start out with the resolve to leave nothing unlearned in his particular 
calling. If they did that they could make their own terms, as they 
would be worth much more than they are today.” 

Other speakers praised the Master Builders’ Exchange for inaugurat- 
ing the school, which it was predicted would become a great auxiliary 
to the public school system. 


After commenting on the exercises, the Philadelphia Times said: 


The special need of the country today is educated mechanics; that 
is, a class of skilled industry that is more than mechanical in its aims 
aud attainments, a class that is artistic in everything pertaining to its 
calling. We have plenty of men in all trades who imitate the mechan- 
ical routine they have learned, but*the thorough mastery of our me- 
chanical trades is well nigh a lost art in the United States, and the 
result is that foreigners are now very largely filling the more responsi- 
ble and lucrative mechanical positions in America. 

One of the most unfortunate and unwise theories of our trade unions 
is that which hinders the free and thorough apprenticeship system of 
olden times. The only practical result is a steady lowering of the 
standard of mechanical skill and fidelity and the intrusion of countless 
competitors from foreign lands and from the imperfect teachings of 
rural industries. Our printers are crowded with rural type-setters, 
many of whom never had an opportunity to learn the art of printing, 
and what is true of the printers, admittedly one of the most intelligent 
class of mechanics, is equally true of nearly every mechanical pursuit 
in the land. In machinery American mechanism leads the world, but 
in most other mechanical callings the complete, artistic mechanic comes 
from foreign countries, where education and thorough apprenticeship 
yet rule in mechanism. 


INSTITUTE FOR COLORED YOUTH. 


The Institute for Colored Youth in Philadelphia was chartered by the 
state of Pennsylvania in 1842, on the foundation of a bequest by Mr. 
Richard Humphreys, whose will provided for the establishment of a 
school “having for its object the benevolent design of instructing the 
descendants of the African race in school learning, in the various . 
branches of the mechanic arts and trades, and in agriculture, in order 
to prepare, fit, and qualify them to act as teachers.” 
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An industrial department was finally opened in connection with the 
School, and in the year 1889 instruction was commenced in the trades 
of carpentry, bricklaying, shoemaking, printing, dressmaking, milli- 
nery, ete. 

At the close of the year 1891 there were 108 males and 151 females 
enrolled in this department. Concerning the usefulness of the instruc- 
tion in this.school the report says: 


It is sometimes asked whether the industrial training is of any real 
practical value. A few particulars of the work done by our pupils 
will, we think, answer the query satisfactorily. 

The statistics show that up to twelfth month last the shoemaking 
class, which has averaged about 21 members, and works about five 
hours a week, had made on actual orders received 44 pairs of shoes 
and had done 187 jobs of repairing. * * * 

The bricklaying class has made a most excellent showing. It also 
numbers about 20 members. One man, who was making $7 a week at 
opening oysters before he learned this trade in our school, can now easily 
average $3.25 a day at jobbing, and at one time had in his employ as 
many as five men, three of whom were also our scholars. His work 
has included cementing several cellars, building chimneys, setting 
ranges, repairing, ete. Another man who had been working as a - 
laborer now averages as jobber $3.50 a day. Still another of our 
scholars, among his other work, built a church edifice at Eighth and 
Sycamore streets, Camden. This building is 40 by 60 feet and 20 feet 
high to the square, with a 20-foot peaked gable at each end. It con- 
tains upwards of 75,000 bricks. Six young men, five of them scholars 
of the industrial school, assisted in the work. 

The printers also have made satisfactory progress. A monthly 
report is made to the board of managers of the affairs of the industrial 
department, which is now regularly printed in the school. Last year’s 
annual report was also the work of this class, and it is expected that 
the present report will also be printed by them. In addition to this 
work the class has completed a large number of orders for bill heads, 
advertisements, business cards, and other similar work. 

These three branches are mentioned as giving the best illustrations 
of the practical results of the industrial training, but an equally en- 
couraging showing can be made by the other classes. 

This school is under the care of members of the Society of Friends. 
There are nine teachers in all connected with the institute, and the 
course of study covers four years. This includes the high school and 
normal courses. 


WILLIAMSON FREE SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES. 


One of the most liberally planned and endowed of institutions of its 
class is the Williamson Free School of Mechanical Trades, founded by 
the late Isaiah V. Williamson, of Philadelphia, “for the purpose of 
giving poor and deserving boys a good English education, for training 
them in habits of morality, economy, and industry, and for teaching 
them mechanical trades.” The schoolis different in some respects from 
any trade school previously established. Itis desi ened to take the place, 
so far as a school can, of the old apprenticeship system. 
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The school has an equipment ample for its purposes. There are 
three shop buildings well fitted for the trades taught, those for the 
wood working and machine trades being well equipped with power 
tools. The plant, including land, buildings, and equipment, to the 
present time has cost $363,394.60, besides which the school has an 
endowment and other funds of the par value of $1,575,812.05, the 
market value being somewhat greater. The school is located at Wil- 
liamson School, Delaware county, Pennsylvania, about 16 miles from 
Philadelphia. 

Classes are admitted on April 1 in each year. Boys to be admitted 
must not be under 16 or over 18 years of age; they must be of good 
health and of good moral_character, and they must be able to 
read ordinary text fluently, write a plain hand, and work in arithmetic 
as far as fractions. Some elementary knowledge of geography and 
United States history is desirable, though not absolutely essential. 
Other things being equal, preference will be given to boys in the fol- 
lowing order: Those born in Philadelphia; those born in Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania; those bornin Montgomery and Delaware ceunties, Penn- 
sylvania; those born elsewhere in Pennsylvania; those born in New Jer- 
sey; those born elsewhere in the United States. 

All boys admitted are bound as indentured apprentices to the trustees 
for three years. The indenture may, however, be cancelled by the - 
trustees for the pupil’s incompeteney or bad conduet, or if, in their opin- 
ion, the pupil has so advanced in his studies as to make it more advan- 
tageous for him to pursue his work elsewhere. 

Each boy on entering the school is given a preparatory course of six 
months in wood working and mechanical drawing in connection with 
studies in the school room. At the end of that time heis placed at one. 
of the following three trades (the selection of which is made by the 
trustees, due regard being given to the inclination and adaptability of 
the boys to the trade to which they are assigned): Wood working in its 
various branches, such as ecarpentering, patternmaking, cabinetmak- 
ing, etc.; building, including bricklaying, tile, range, and boiler setting, 
etc., plastering, and stone masonry; machine trade in all its usual 
details, including practical training in steam and electrical erigineering, 
steam fitting, ete. Each boy takes but one of the trades named, 
and his instruction in mechanical drawing, which continues during his 
entire course, tends in the general direction of his trade. - 

The work of shop and school room takes up 8 hours daily on 5 
days of the week, each boy spending 4 hours in the shop and 4 in 
the class room. The academic work includes reading, writing, arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, physical and political geography, history, elo- 
eution, physical science, physiology and hygiene, civil government, 
chemistry, and vocal music. 

The benefits of the school are entirely free, no charge being made for 
boarding, clothing, or instruction. The boys are divided into families of 
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24, each having its matron and its own distinct home or cottage, cared 
for by its occupants. The homes contain no kitchens, dining rooms, 
or laundries, these being located in other buildings. 

The number of applications for admission has greatly ex¢eeded the 
capacity of the school. The school was opened October 20, 1891, and 
the first class will be graduated in 1894. With the new class to be 
admitted on April 1 next the pupils will number 168, divided about 
equally among the three departments. The faculty of the school now 
consists of a president, a superintendent, and nine instructors, four 
being for the academic and five for the mechanical work. The results 
are reported by the president of the school as being “preéminently sat- 


isfactory.” 


PRATT INSTITUTE. 


Rarely, ifever, has a great educational institution been more happy in 
conception, more wisely planned, or more successful in the results 
achieved within a brief time than the Pratt Institute of Brooklyn. The 
institute as organized is the result of many years of study of schools in 
this country and abroad on the part of its founder, Mr. Charles Pratt of 
Brooklyn. There was no single institution in existence doing just the 
kinds of work that Mr. Pratt wished to take up. Cooper Union, in New 
York city, was doing nothing in the way of industrial work, unless we in- 
clude under that name the classes in stenography and typewriting and 
for art instruction. The manual training high schools, then just begin. 
ning to multiply, and the New York Trade Schools were both in a meas- 
ure doing for boys work within the range of his purposes. Schools of 
the character of the Regent street Polytechnic and the People’s Palace 


in London were just beginning to develop on the lines which they have 


since so successfully followed out. But in schools of this last class 
there was nothing just like the manual training and trade schools of 
our own country. Nor was there anywhere a school offering courses of 
instruction of such variety and thoroughness as those now offered in the 
department of domestic art and science of Pratt Institute. Mr. Pratt 
could not then copy the organization and methods of any one school, but 
from a study of many models had to create a new and more comprehen- 
sive type of school. 

It will be found that Mr. Pratt’s school comprehends something of 
the methods of all of these schools, and much more. He has adopted 
the manual training school, admitting girls as well as boys, however; 
he has established trade schools on the same general lines as Col, 


2 Auchmuty’s, adding in the same department scientific and technical 


instruction, with particular regard to industrial uses; he has added 
trade schools in some special lines for girls and courses for very com- 
prehensive instruction in domestic science. Besides these, the more 
important departments, should be mentioned the other departments of 


- music, of commerce, of agriculture, and the classes in library methods, 
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as well as the technical museum, a collection for illustrating the achieve- 
ments in science and art with special reference to the work in the classes. 

The purpose of the founder in giving such a prominent place to the 
department of domestic art and science in his educational curriculum 
is disclosed by the following incident, which he relates to illustrate and 
enforce his view of the subject: 

Returning from France a few weeks since, I met on the steamer some 
ladies who had gone to Paris for no other purpose than to buy trousseanx 
for some of their friends, because they could not obtain as fine a qual. 
ity of needlework in this country. We wish to develop the skill and 
cultivate the taste of Americans, so that they may be able to do as good 
work here as can be obtained in Paris. 

Again, referring to household economy and domestic science, he says: 


One important design of this department is to render it practicable 
for persons of very limited income to secure and enjoy more comfort in 
their homes. The man who earns $10 per week will have a more at- 
tractive and happy home with a wife trained in household economy 
than the man who receives twice as much whose wife has had no train- 
ing in domestic economy and thrift. 

The high school department has been already described with ‘other 
schools of manual training and does not call for any extended notice 
here. 

The department of domestic art and science, if judged by the attend- 
ance, is the most important in the institute. It certainly deserves 
special notice, including, as it does, courses of instruction unique in the 
combination of constant practical work with the most thorough study 
of artistic and scientific principles in their relation, not only to good 
housekeeping, but to home making, to the preparation of clothing, of 
economical and wholesome food, and to such knowledge of sanitary 
and hygienic laws as will tend to secure comfortable and healthy homes 
at the least expense. 

The department includes the following courses of instruction: Nor- 
mal domestic science course, courses in household science, hygiene 
and home nursing, cooking, lanattiey work, plain sewing, dressmaking, 
millinery, and niysical culture. In all branches of instruction in this 
department there are morning, afternoon, and evening classes. In the 
evening classes the plan of the day work is followed as far as the lim- 
ited time permits. 

The normal domestic science course is a two years’ course of five days 
a week, primarily designed for those intending to teach. Instruction is 
by means of lectures and recitations, with a good deal of laboratory 
work. There is practical work, including sewing, laundry work, cook- 
ing, and visits to manufactories. The study and practice of normal 
methods also receive due attention, while a series of lectures by special 
investigators is given supplementary to the course. 

The course in outline is as follows: 

First year.—German, physics (energy and heat), chemistry (gereral 
and qualitative), biology (bacteriology and physiology), drawing. 
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Second year.—Chemistry (including chemistry of cookin g), chemistry 
of foods, and calculation of dietaries, household science, hygiene and 
house nursing, public hygiene. 

The division of household science embraces three courses of study, 
continuing through a year. The instruction by lectures is illustrated 
and supplemented by visits to private houses and other buildings. The 
following is a brief outline of the three courses: 

House sanitation —Situation of the house, surroundings, and cellar; 
removal of wastes, plumbing and care of fixtures; substitutes for water: 
carriage, water supply; ventilation, heating, lighting, sanitary furnish- ~ 
ing, and general care of the house. 

Household economy.—The arrangement of work and furnishings, the 
care in detail of every portion of the house, house cleaning, household 
accounts, mistress and maid, household amenities. 

Household art— Architecture, interior decoration, furnishing. 

The full course of instruction in hygiene and home nursing consists 

“of three courses of twelve lectures each. The aim is to teach women 

how to care for cases of sudden illness or accident, and to perform 
intelligently the duties of a nurse where trained service can not be 
obtained. In these courses the work of bandaging, artificial respira- 
tion, application of splints, lifting helpless patients, and preparing and 
applying poultices is done by the pupil under the personal direction of 
the instructor until a reasonable degree of proficiency is attained. To 
a large extent the instruction is by practical demonstration upon the 
living model. The subjects of the courses are: 

First course.—Heart, and circulation of the blood; general direction of 
the main arteries; various bleedings and ways of arresting them; im- 
mediate treatment of those suffering collapse from injury or fainting, 
‘and of those apparently drowned, or otherwise suffocated; immediate 
treatment of burns, scalds, wounds, and bruises; observing and record- 
ing pulse, respiration, and temperature; furnishing, warming, and ven- 
tilating the sick room; bathing, dressing, and administering food and 
medicines to patients; practical bandaging, bed making, lifting and prop- 
ping helpless patients. 

Second course.—Prevention and care of bed sores; treatment of fevers, 
bathing, sponging, diet, use of disinfectants; nursing special diseases, 
care of children, immediate treatment of fractures, sprains, unconscious- 
ness, epilepsy, hysteria, poisonous bites, sunstroke, and frost bite; poi- 
sons and their antidotes; practical preparation and application of poul- 
tices, blisters, and stupes; packs and vapor baths; carrying the sick 
and injured. 

Third course.—Hygiene of infancy and childhood—growth, food and 
artificial feeding, teething, clothing, exercise, etc.; outlines of physi- 
ology and hygiene for adults; care of eyes, ears, skin, digestion, and 
lungs. 

The course in public hygiene consists of twelve lectures on the fol- 
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lowing topics: The care of streets, sewers, water supply, etc.; precau- 
tions against the spread of contagious diseases; quarantine disinfec- 
tion; the laws, and the reasons for the ‘same, concerning milk, butter, 
meat, etc.; school hygiene. 
- In the classes of the cookery section the physiological relations be- 
tween food and the body are carefully studied, and with these in view 
the pupil learns how best to choose, to combine, and to prepare foods 
to meet the demands of healthful living. There are various classes 
adapted to the times and needs of the different pupils. The complete 
scheme of instruction is divided into three courses of three months 
each. Each course consists of weekly lessens of two hours’ duration. 
The subjects covered by the courses are as follows: 

Oourses A and B.—Making and care of fire, dishwashing and care of 
kitchen, boiling meats, vegetables, and cereals, soups, stewing and 
braising, warmed-over dishes, simple invalid cookery, broiling, frying 
and sautéing. 

Course C.—Clear soups and bisques, souffiés and croquettes, salads, 
French and mayonnaise dressing, entrées and sauces, roast game, fancy 
desserts and cakes, frozen creams, a breakfast, a luncheon, a spring din- 
ner, a winter dinner. 

There is also a course specially designed for physicians, nurses, and 
others desiring to learn to cook for the sick. Besides a series of lect- 
ures on dietetics, it includes the preparation of meat extracts, broths, 
gruels, soups, beverages, and dishes for convalescents. 

Special courses are also offered. A special course of three lessons a 
week completes the regular work in three months. Another course in. 
fancy cooking consists of twelve lessons of three hours each in advanced 
work. Still another series of lessons teaches the use of the chafing- 
dish. All of these courses are on the same comprehensive plan and 
are followed out with the same thoroughness. 

The course of instruction in laundry work covers three months, and 
includes the following lessons: Some historical notes regarding laun- 
dry work, location of the laundry, appointments, care of appointments; 
classification of articles to be laundered—table linen, bed linen, bedy 
linen, flannels; theory—talk upon water, washing soda, soaps, bleach- 
ing powders, and bluings, with tests; methods of removing stains; 
practice work—scalding, rinsing, and bluing bed linen and towels; 
theory—sprinkling, stretching, folding, and ironing; history. and prep- 
aration of starch; practice work—starch making; table linen, body 
linen, and handkerchiefs ; shirts, collars, and cuffs; cold and boiled starch; 
silk, merino, and flannel underwear; prints and hosiery; clear starch- 
ing—infants’ dresses, fancy handkerchiefs ; laces and embroidery ; crewel 
embroidery; colored silk embroidery. 

The complete course in sewing includes three graded courses of three 
months each with two lessons a week. In connection with each course 
talks are given upon the various materials used, with special reference 
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to judicious purchasing. Each pupil is required to record in a note- 
book the instruction received at each lesson. At the end of each course 
a written examination is given. 

First course—Method of threading needle, making knot, and using 
thimble; talks on the manufacture of the needle and thimble; basting 
and overhanding; turning hem by measure, hemming and running; 
talks on weaving; stitching and overcasting; backstitching and fel- 
ling; gathering, stroking gathers, and putting on bands; making but- 
tonholes and eyelets, sewing on buttons; putting in gussets; talks on 
the growth and manufacture of cotton; herring-bone stitch on flannel; 
patching; hemstitching, tucking, and whipping ruffle; chain-stitching, 
feather-stitching, and mitreing corners; French hem on damask; darn- 
ing on scrim, cashmere, and stockinet; slip-stitching and blindstitch- 
ing; mending and darning. 

Second course.—Choice of materials; taking measures; machine- 
stitching; cutting white skirt by measure; making skirt. with or with- 
out ruffle; cutting underwaist from pattern, basting, stitching, and 
trimming; cutting and making a cambric dressing sack from pattern. 

Third course.—Fine hand sewing; advanced machine work; draught- 
ing undergarments; making cambrie dress without lining; talks on 
the growth and manufacture of linen and on fine materials; making 
baby linen. : 

The complete course of instruction in dressmaking comprises four 
courses of three months each. There are three lessons a week, two of - 
two hours each devoted to practical work, and one of one hour to free- 
hand drawing and design. Applicants must be at least 18 years of 
age and must have successfully completed the first and second terms 
of the sewing course, or show an equivalent amount of training. 
Throughout the ecurses the work cut and planned in the class must be 


finished at home. The courses in outline are given below: 


First course.—Talk on color and textiles applied to dress; instruction 
in the choice of materials; cutting foundation skirt from measure; 
finishing skirt for trimming and draping; talk on form, line, and pro- 
portion in relation to draping and trimming; planning skirt; draping 
skirt; cutting waist and sleeves from pattern; basting, fitting; trim- 
ming, finishing; drawing, including pencil practice, study of the 
appearance of cylindrical objects, study of drapery, and drawing of 
skirt, bows, ete. In this course each pupil is required to complete one 
dress for herself and to do as much practice work at home as is pos- 
sible. 

Second course—Talk on woollen textiles and their manufacture; 
choice of materials and colors; practice in taking measures; talk ow 


- form, including artistic and hygienic principles of dress; instruction 


in draughting close fitting waist; cutting and-fitting waist linings; 
cutting and fitting plain cloth basque; cutting and matching striped 
or plaid basque; draughting waist with extra seam for large figures; 
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trimming and finishing waist; drawing, including drawing of waists 
and gowns, notes on form and color, and practice in the use of color. 
In this course two basques, one of plain and one of striped or plaid 
material, are completed. Constant practice in draughting at home is 
required. Z 

Third course.—Instruction in choice of materials for house and street 
wear, considering color and texture; talk on the growth and manu- 
facture of silk; taking measures and draughting princess dress; talk 
upon the contour and poise of the body as essential in artistic dress; 
planning princess dress; cutting and making princess dress; practice 
in draping, illustrating the principles of variety, unity, and repose; 
cutting and making house or evening dress from original design by 
pupil; draughting; drawing, including problems in design, sketches in 
water color of gowns, ete., and outline and proportion of the human 
form. 

Fourth course.—Talk on the manufacture of cloths; draughting 
jackets of various styles; cutting, basting, fitting, and pressing; mak- 
ing various styles of pockets and collars; lining and finishing jackets; 
cutting and fitting child’s dress and coat. 

The work in the millinery classes is divided into three graded courses, 
each covering a term of three months, with three lessons a week, two in 
practical work of two hours each, and one of one hour in free-hand draw- 
ing and design. In connection with each course talks are given on the 
suitability of materials, combination of colors, and character of lines 
and form as essential to artistic millinery. Here, asin the work out- 
lined above, the courses are planned with careful attention to thor- 
oughly. educating the taste and training the hand and eye by constant 
practice of the best methods. 

The department of science and technology affords instruction in 
various scientific and technical subjects, as well as a thoroughly practi- 
cal training for the principal mechanical trades. The scientific and 
technical subjects studied are algebra, geometry, physics, chemistry 
(two years’ course), electrical construction, steam and the steam 
engine, strength of materials, and machine design. The shops and the 
laboratories of the departments are supplied with such appliances as 
will best promote the efficiency of the instruction. 

The work in the trade school includes both day and evening classes. 
In the day classes the instruction is similar in outline to that of the 
evening classes, but greatly extended in amount and variety, and in- 
cludes a much greater amount of practical work. The day classes 
afford sufficient time by continuous practice to prepare for practical 
work at the trades. In the evening classes the aim is principally to 
broaden and extend the training of those already engaged at the 
trades. 

Under the methods pursued, carefully arranged courses of work are 
provided in which the reason of each step is clearly explained. Fre- 
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quent talks on methods and materials are given throughout the course. 
The school does not aim to turn out journeymen mechanics, but to 
afford a training that further practice in active work will perfect. The 
trades taught are carpentry, machine work, plumbing, and house, sign, 
and fresco painting. Outlines of two of them will be sufficient to illus- 
trate the methods and to indicate the thoroughness of the training. 
In each ease it is the evening course that is described. ” 

Carpentry.—Use of tools; course in joint work; methods of framing; 
making model of frame house; setting and bridging of partitions; lay- 
ing of floors; making and placing doors and window-frames; sheath- 
ing, clapboarding, shingling, cornicing; inside trimming; making and 
hanging of doors, sashes, and shutters; wainscoting, base-boards, stair 
building, etc.; practice in the use of working drawings, and laying out 
work from plans. 

Plumbing.—Use of tools; preparing wiping cloths; making soil; tin- 
ning soldering-iron, brass, iron, lead, and tin; making solder; solder- 
ing seams; making cup joint, over-cast joint, straight-wiped joint, 
flange joint, and branch joint; working sheet lead into bends, traps, 
service boxes, and safes; lining tanks; caulking iron pipe joints; 
bending with sand and kinking irons; also lectures on the materials 
used in the trade, the proper arrangement of drain, soil, and waste 
pipes, trapping and ventilating the same, supply pipes, boilers, tanks, 
fixtures, and pumps. Charts and diagrams are freely used, and study 
is made of examples of defective plumbing. Special attention is given 
to the plumbing rules of the city of Brooklyn. 

The department of industrial and fine arts aims to provide thorough 
and systematic art instruction. Courses for both day and evening 
classes include training in drawing, clay modelling, design, architect- 
ural drawing, mechanical drawing, wood carving, and art needlework. 
The work in all the courses is of quite a comprehensive character, in 
no case covering less than two years, and in the regular art course 
requiring four years. 

The other departments do not call for extended description. The 
very brief notice of them already given has sufficiently indicated the 
character of the instruction. 

On the whole the Pratt Institute appears to be a most liberally 
planned and judiciously managed institution, whose founder is ever 
seeking, with wise and discriminating judgment, to increase its effi- 
ciency and expand the sphere of its usefulness. ; 

It is somewhere observed by Mr. Ruskin that the wisest man is he 
who has been oftenest aided, who is taught by every one he meets, and 
enriched by everything that falls in his way. With the wisdom which 
comes of wide experience, Mr. Pratt remarks on the subject of tuition: 

There is no one subject in connection with this work upon which I have 


such peculiar feelings as when a poor man comes to pay his hard earned 
wages for the education of his child. Instiuctively my feeling is to 
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say, ‘Don’t take the money”; but in my cooler and calmer thoughts 
the,judgment formed after long and patient study of human nature 
tells me that it is wiser and better a every one to pay a part at jJeast 
of the cost of this education. 

The institute occupies four large buildings. The main building on 
Ryerson street is 100 by 86 feet and six stories high. The science and 
technology building, with the extension, is 144 by 95 feet, and the one- 
story trade school building is 103 by 95 feet. The high school build- 
ing is 50 by 80 feet and three stories high. Plans are in progress for 
the construction of a new building, during the present year, for the 
accommodation of the library, the museum, the art department, and 
a large auditorium. 

The catalogue of the institute for 189293 shows the registration in 
the various departments for the fifth year of the school, 1891-92, to 
have been as follows: 


Department. Day. Even- Total. 
ing. 

Pte hes ChOOl = << seem ep min «wardens we em mis min om = mninnin.nicie = wlnieieisie = ==iai= DEE lee Sie 144 
Department of industrial and fine arts - See zis 559 | 333 892 
Department of domestic art and science - 1, 388 | 552 1, 940 
Department of science and technology. 5 80 / 232 312 
Department of music .-.-.:.-..-------- 2 89 244 333 
Department ot ComMerEe~ 2-2-6 2. cede nine seem enn ame oe ee 13: 293 426 
TGEDTALY -ClASHOB wins 5 Sarnia me aininin son ce we mnin oe mninc weenie eee mnle wmnins emeneninns 235) Reese 43 
2,436 | 1, 654 4, 090 

In more-than one departanent . ..../.-- 2. ec seem eee esse as a atnscie ta amet rea ited See te nes 149 
Brose eae Reuse MS cYsudayl Gli se ace on eee Soe rags SaeS mae sa Sosa on | SRAGr mos pes 3, 941 


The teaching force of the school consists of the heads of the various 
departinents, with a corps of about 90 instructors and assistants. 

The institute has been most liberally provided for by Mr. Pratt. A 
statement made by the president in October 1891 shows the amount of 
its property: 


JONGlon aw EVES Soa aoaaaoe Ss ocd oud acac as. oo aScooos nIESo ssa Se $2, 000, 000. 00 
Real estate, building and equipment fund, to be used as required -.... 835, 000. 00 
Cost of present institute buildings, equipment, and grounds -...--.... 523, 337.61 
Cost of Astral, Inwood, and Studio buildings ...-...2..-.----..----2- 352, 437. 07 

HOD BS sie ines ois wlisininie.c.ersin scnis ore ove eimteieia ns ceeoe ae ote since es eae 3, 690, 774. 68 


DREXEL INSTITUTE. 


The Drexel Institute of Art, Science, and Industry, at Philadelphia, 
is a new school of complex character. The school was opened in Sep- 
tember 1892. As now organized its work comprehends six depart- 
ments, viz., department of mechanic arts; business department, in- 
cluding a commercial course and a course in stenography-and type- 
writing; technical department, including cookery courses and trade 
courses in dressmaking and millinery; normal department, including 
courses for training of teachers in drawing, science, physical culture, 


en 
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manual training, cookery, dressmaking and millinery, and the course in 


library work; scientific department for advanced scientific training in 
physics and chemistry, and applications; and art department, including 
a regular art course, a normal art course, a course in mechanical and 
architectural drawing, and courses in applied design, decorative paint- 
ing, wood carving, and stained-glass work. Several additional courses 
are to be added, among the more important of which will be courses in 
electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, and machine con- 
struction. 

The building with its equipment has thus far cost about $1,000,000, 
The endowment is $1,000,000, which is dedicated to the maintenance of . 
the instruction. The institute possesses a valuable library of about 
10,000 volumes, and a museum devoted to art industrial productions, 
such as textiles, ceramics, wood carvings, metal work, ivories, embroid- 
eries, ete. The whole is the gift of Mr. Drexel of Philadelphia. 

’ The teaching force now numbers over forty, with President James 
MacAlister at the head. The work of the next Rig’ will require an 
increase in the number of instructors. 

The instruction in the department of mechanic arts is of the advanced 
manual training character. It aims to give a general rather than a 
specialtraining. The work provides a thorough course in mathematics, 
science, drawing, and shop work in connection with the essential Eng- 
lish branches of a secondary education. The time of the student is 
about equally divided between the class room and laboratory studies, 
and the shop work. The course of instruction covers three years of 


two terms each. The tuition is $20 per term. 


The course of instruction is as follows: 

First year.—Arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry; distribution and 
economic uses of minerals and plants, chemistry, physics (laboratory 
work and lectures); English language; free-hand and mechanical draw- 
ing, clay modelling; and shop work, which includes carpentry, joinery, 
wood turning, boagk work eaipied and filing) in iron, care and use 
of tools. 

Second year.—Solid geometry, plane trigonometry, business forms and 
accounts; physics, physiology and hygiene; English language and litera- 
ture, -civil government; mechanical drawing, historic ornament, clay 
modelling; and shop work, which includes patternmaking, moulding, 
casting, forging, welding, tempering, soldering, and brazing. 

Third year.—Spherical trigonometry, nee theoretical mechan- 
ies; electrical physies and applications of electricity, theory and prac- 
tice of the steam engine; English language and literature, practical 


- economies; mechanical drawing, architectural drawing, principles of 


design; and shop work, which includes constructive wood work, orna- 
mentaliron work, applied mechanics, machine work, and practical train- 
ing in connection with the extensive mechanical and electrical plants 


in the institute. 


~ 
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The technical department includes courses in cookery and in dress- 
making and millinery work. The following courses in cookery are 
given: 

First cowrse.—The fundamental principles of cookery, and practice in 
the preparation of simple dishes and courses. In connection with the 
practical training in the making of dishes, elementary instruction is 
given in the composition and dietetic value of foods. 

Second cowrse.—This course includes instruction and practice of an 
advanced character in the preparation of more complicated dishes and 
menus than are included in the first course, cost of materials for and 
preparation of a dinner. 

Course in invalid cookery.—This course is intended for the training 
of professional nurses and persons desirous of acquiring a practical 
knowledge of cookery suitable for the sick room. It embraces gen- 
eral principles, followed by special instruction and training in invalid 
cookery. = 

Normal course for training teachers of cookery.—The object of this 
course is to train special teachers of cookery, for whose services there 
is a constantly increasing demand. The instruction is thorough and 
occupies one year. It embraces the following subjects: All the pre- 
ceding courses in cookery; chemistry and its applications to cookery 
and other departments of domestic science; human physiology, per- 
sonal hygiene, and public hygiene and sanitation. Lectures on the 
general principles of methods of teaching and on the history of educa- 
tion in its relations to this department of school work. 

. The tuition in the cookery courses is, for the first course, $10; sec- 
ond course, $15; invalid cookery, $10; normal course, $30. 

The instruction in dressmaking is arranged in three courses, each of 
five months’ duration. The first course is devoted to the fundamental 
principles of dressmaking, the choice of different materials, draughting 
the skirt from measurements, cutting, making, hanging, and draping 
the skirt, cutting and fitting the waist from patterns, and the general 
finish of garments. The second course includes draughting the waist 
from measurements, matching striped, plaid, and figured materials, 
and advanced work in making princess dresses. A considerable por- 
tion of the time is devoted to practical work leading to a knowledge of 
the designing of dresses. The third course is intended for students 
who have satisfactorily completed the first and second courses, and con- 
sists of draughting and finishing outside garments of different materials 
and the making of children’s garments. Each student is required to 
design and make a street dress, a dress in gown form, and a coat. 
During the first course instruction is given in business forms and 
accounts, during the second course lectures are given on the chem- 
istry of textiles and dyeing, and during the third course on the history 
of costume. Throughout the courses instruction is given in the kinds 
and qualities of materials used in dressmaking. The tuitions are, for 
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the first course, $15; for the second course, $20, including draughting 
chart; for the third course, $25, 

Tn the millinery division there are two cour ses, each occupying five 
months. During the first course are taken up the fundamental princi- 
ples relating to the making of hats, bonnets, and toques. These are 
executed in colored cotton flannel, sateen and cheese-cloth, which rep- 
resent, respectively, velvet, ribbon or silk, and crépe. The instruction 
and practice leads at the end of the term to the making of hats, bonnets, 
and toques of choice materials. Inthe second course pupils pursue the 
study of black silk and crape work, frame-making, and practical work 
in choice materials. In this, as in the dressmaking classes, certificates 
are granted to such students as satisfactorily finish all the courses pre- 
scribed. The fee for each course is $12. 

In the normal department of the institute courses are provided for 
the training of special teachers of drawing, of science, physical culture, 
manual training, cookery, dressmaking, and millinery. There is also 
a class for the training of assistants in library work, and a normal 
course in the department of physical culture designed to supply com- 
petent and thoroughly equipped instructors and directors in that 
branch. 

The scientific department embraces a division of physics and a di- 
vision of chemistry. ; 

The courses in physics include training in laboratory methods, gen- 
eral pliysies, and a technical course in applied electricity. For admis- 
sion to the last mentioned course the student must have a good knowl- 
edge of elementary algebra and plane geometry and of general physics. 
The course in electricity occupies two terms, taking up the elements 
of electricity and magnetism. The student, by lectures and practical 
work in the laboratories, is familiarized with the applications of elec- 
tricity to telegraphy and telephony; the methods and apparatus used; 
the properties of overhead and underground lines; the management 
of primary and secondary batteries; principles of dynamo-electric ma- 
chinery; the use of the dynamo for lighting and for the transmission of 
power; use of the motor in stationary power plants and on railways; 
wiring and line construction. 

In the chemical division the elements of the science are taught, and 
in the higher courses qualitative analysis and industrial chemistry of 
amore advanced character may be studied. The main object of this 
advanced work is to prepare students for actual work as practical _ 
chemists and in the arts and manufactures requiring chemical knowl- 
edge. 5 

Special lecture courses are provided for students of various technical 
branches. These courses are as follows: Chemistry of the metals, 10 
lectures; chemistry of textiles and dyeing, 12 lectures; chemistry of 
foods, 12 lectures; chemistry of photography, 10 lectures; chemistry 
of paints and painting, 10 lectures; chemistry of clays, 5 lectures. 

S. Ex. 65 7 
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The art department, besides its regular art and normal courses, of- 
fers some art courses of special industrial value. ‘The first-of these are 
the special courses in mechanical and architectural drawing designed 
to fit students for practical work in the draughting room and the archi- 
tect’s office. 

The course in applied design is for the training of professional de- 
signers, and occupies three years. It provides instruction in the prin- 
ciples of decorative design and in the technical methods of their 
practical application. The instruction runs nearly parallel with that 
given in the first three years of the regular art course, with special 
training in the application of art to the production of original designs 
for oil-cloth, wall papers, carpets, wood work, metalwork, tiles, book 
covers, ete. 

chonagh technical courses are given in decorative painting, wood 
carving, and stained-glass work. In all these courses a preliminary 
art training is necessary to the completion of the work. 


ARMOUR INSTITUTE. 


It is expected that the Armour Institute (to be opened for the 
reception of pupils during the year 1895 at Chicago) will prove a 
powerful auxiliary of educational work in the Northwest. 


The institute has been organized on the plan of a series of trade and . 


advanced technical schools. It will do for Chicago a work similar to 
that done by the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn and the Drexel Institute 
in Philadelphia, but still broader and more diversified. 

The carrying out of the full idea, including the new building for the 


_ mInanual training and practical classes, recently completed, -will involve 


an expenditure by Mr. Armour of about $3,000,000, including the large 
amount of productive property surrounding the institution which Mr. 
Armour has given for purposes of perpetual endowment. 

Armour Institute is organized into departments, each of which is in 
the charge of a director. The departments already organized are as 
follows: The department of mechanical engineering; the department 
of electricity and electrical engineering; the department of mining 
engineering and metallurgy; the department of domestie arts; the 
department of library science; the department of art; the department 
of kindergartens; the apace of commerce. 

Besides the equipment of the several scientific departments the 
institute has a gymnasium, a technical museum, and a library. The 
home of Armour Institute is a fire-proof building of the most modern 
construction, five stories in height above the basement, and furnished 
with every convenience that health, comfort, and the requirements of 
such an enterprise could dictate. 

This institution is founded for the purpose of giving to young men 
and women the opportunity of securing a liberal education. 1t is 
hoped that its benefits may reach all classes. Its aim is broadly 
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philanthropic. Armour Institute is not a free school; but its charges 
for instruction are in harmony with the spirit which animates alike 
the founder, the trustees, and the faculty, namely, the desire to help 
those who wish to help themselves. ~ 

The New York Trade Schools, Pratt Institute, Armour Institute, ete., 
are types of American trade schools where the instruction is of a more 
practical character than that of the English technical schools. On this 
point Dr. W. T. Barnard said, writing in 1886: 

I know of but one English school where any consistent efforts are 
made to apply school instruction in the shops—that of Mather and 
Platt, Manchester, whose teachers are employed in the shops, and per- 
sonally direct the theoretical instraction of their pupils to shop work. 

The absence of this combination of theory and practice, under intel- 
ligent direction, constitutes the great weakness, and seriously impairs 
the usefulness, of such schools. To teach the principles of mathemat- 
ics, physics, mechanics, machine construction and gearing, the formule 
of chemistry, ete., without fixing those principles in the scholar’s mind 
by illustrative experiments, the actual handling of apparatus, machin- 
ery and tools, is an impractical method of instruction which, as afore- 
said, has in a large measure destroyed the usefulness of technological 
as well as of public schools. 


WATCHMAKING SCHOOLS. 


In the Waltham Horological School at Waltham, Massachusetts, the 
course of instruction includes watchmaking, repairing, and bench tool 
making, as wellas optics and engraving. The school aims to meet the 
needs of two classes of students—those who wish to learn watch- 
making, and those who, after experience in the shop, wish to perfect 
themselves in the trade. 

The school claims that under the training given “not only is the 
American watch system taught in all its branches, from taking the 
rough stock and bringing it to a state of perfection, but all foreign sys- 
tems, such as the Swiss, English, and in fact every known manufacture 
of watches, taught so that the student is not only able to repair Amer- 
ican watches and understand how to make any part to be duplicated, 
but he is equally well posted on repairing foreign watches, and under- 


- stands how to make or repair any part requiring the skill of a thorough 


watchmaker or repairer.” 
It is stated that some students, with previous experience, graduate 
in six months. The average time of graduation is one year. The tui- 


tion for the course is $200. The graduates of the school number about 


five hundred, most of whom are employed in watch factories or in 
watch repairing shops throughout the country. 

A school of watchmaking, known as the Chicago College of Horology, 
has been in operation for several years at Chicago, [linois. Up to date 
seventy-five pupils have been graduated at this institution or have 
received certificates of attendance for periods varying from one month 


to a full year. 
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‘In 1888 a school for watchmakers was established at La Porte 
Indiana. In this school students are taught the art of making high 
gerade chronometers and fine lever watches from raw material. 
Engraving, optician’s work, ete., are also taught, and pupils are required 
to master every detail of the work. Twenty-nine pupils were enrolled 
in 1891. The school enjoys an excellent reputation among horological 
experts. Other American schools of watchmaking are the Chicago 
Watchmakers’ Institute, at 26 Van Buren street, Chicago, Mlinois; 
‘Elgin Horological Institute, Elgin, linois; Parson’s Horological Insti- 
tute, La Porte, Indiana; Saint Louis Watchinakers’ School, Saint 
Louis, Missouri; and Woodcock’s School for Watchmakers, Winona, 
Minnesota. 


GENERAL SOCIETY OF MECHANICS AND TRADESMEN. 


The General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen of New York city 
maintains a free school of industrial drawing. The classes are com- 
posed of young and middle-aged mechanics, all of whom are daily 
engaged in occupations that demand a knowledge of drawing, of a 
special kind, before they are able to make any advance in their several 
trades. The work of the school, as designed, provides such training as 
willadvance them in the most rapid and practical manner. The instrue- 
tion is not, properly speaking, class but rather individual instruction, 
the teacher giving each pupil personal attention and advancing him 
according to his knowledge and capacity. 

The plan of the school comprehends an architectural or builders’ 
course, a mechanical course, a course in free-hand drawing, a course 
in cabinet work and decorative design, and a course in modelling, 
There are, beside, courses in stenography and typewriting. 

The architectural or builders’ course is for the study of architectural 
work and drawings as prepared by architects. The object of the in- 
struction is to enable the pupil to fully understand and work from such 
drawings, and to prepare for himself drawings of lesser importanee. 
The pupils are masons, carpenters, stone cutters, ornamental brick- 
layers, etc., of all degrees of proficiency from the beginner up. The 
students in the mechanical course are from much the same occupations 
as in the builders’ course. The work embraces the geometrical draw- 
ings required by joiners, framers, stair builders, metal workers, pattern- 
makers, ete., with the special applications in each occupation. 

In the course in free-hand drawing are found engravers, chasers, 
die-sinkers, fresco painters, lithographers, ete., training themselves for 
advancement in their chosen vocations. The course in cabinet and 
decorative design attracts cabinetmakers, furniture designers, deco- 
rators, wood carvers, etc. There is also a course in modelling where 
good work is done. 

Of the good results of the training, not only the testimonials of former 
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pupils, but the better evidence of their work, furnish the strongest 
proof. 

This society also maintains ten free scholarships in the New York 
Trade Schools. 


NEWARK TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


The Newark Technical School of Newark, New Jersey, according to 
the director’s statement, is not a school for teaching trades; it is not 
a school of manual training. The classes of men the technical school 
is designed to reach are abnormally developed, it might be said, in the 
line of manual training, and it is the mental training which is neces- 
sary to round out the complete man. The latter the technical school 
designs to give. 

This institution is, as nearly as possible, a continuation school of 
Europe transported to the shores of New Jersey. The school was 
opened February 9, 1885. 

The sessions of the school are held five evenings in the week, namely, 
from Monday to Friday, inclusive, during the hours from 7.20 to 9.30. 
The course of study requires four years, and is arranged in the follow- 
ing departments: 

Department of science.—Physics with applications; general and agri- 
cultural chemistry with applications. 

Department of mathematics.— Arithmetic, algebra, geometry (plane 
and solid), trigonometry; elementary mechanics, principles and use of 
machinery and tools. 

Department of drawing.—Free-hand, model, cast, architectural, me- 
chanical. 

In 1888 there were 255 pupils in this school. None are admitted 
until 16 years of age, except to the preparatory department, which any 
boy may enter, without examination, at 15. Applicants for admission 
to the regular departments must pass an examination in arithmetic, 
geography, history, and English composition, or bring certificates of 
graduation from a grammar school. 

The number of students enrolled in all the classes in 1890 was 286. 
The graduating class of 1891 consisted of 6 members. One is a tool 
maker, one a surveyor, one a machinist, one a clerk, and two are 
draughtsmen. 


SCHOOL OF MESSRS. HOE & CO. 


For thirty years a school has been conducted in New York city by 
the Messrs. R. Hoe & Co., of printing press fame, for the benefit of the, 
sons of their workmen. According to the statement made in the fourth 
annual report of the New York bureau of labur statistics, 250 boys are 
employed in the factory of the Messrs. Hoe. Since they can not all be 
taught at the same time, they are divided into classes, receiving in- 
struction two evenings a week. The teachers and the school rooms are 
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provided by the firm; and inasmuch as the boys have already had their 
day’s work before they enter on their school duties, Messrs. Hoe give — 
them their suppers at the closing of the shops at half past 5 o’clock, 
so that they may not have the need of going home, some of them to a 
considerable distance, and returning for the school, which opens at half 
past 6, . 

The school is free. The course of teaching is thoroughly practical, 
with a direct bearing on their advancement in the calling to which they 
have given themselves. The studies are mechanical drawing by rule 
and compass, arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. 

The school has been at work many years, and the results have been 
satisfactory. It has identified the boy beginners with the firm; they 
have developed into workmen who understand their duty and do it in- 
telligently. During the school session, which lasts the greater part of 
the year, with intermission in the summer evenings, the boys are 
further instructed and entertained by lectures and other means of re- — 
lieving the monotony of the school routine. 


NEED OF TECHNICAL BDUCATION. 


The necessity of improving the technical skill of the American work- 
man is urgently demanded both on economic and educational grounds. 
Dr. W. T. Barnard puts the case with clearness and force when he © 
writes: 

Skilled labor must be had from some souree, and we can not afford to 
import it in bulk, if for no other reason than its expensiveness. / Our 
own people have the first claim upon our industrial occupations, but 
if we are to compete for foreign trade they must be so trained as to ~ 
make and keep them, in knowledge and skill, at least the equals of 
foreign workmen. 

On this subject, indeed, there is a general consensus of opinion 
among those most intimately concerned in the educational and indus- 
trial interests of our people. In a suggestive essay entitled Economie 
Aspects of Industrial Training, Richard T. Ely, Ph. D., expresses in a 
single sentence the conviction which he shares, in common with many 
of our wisest educators, when he writes: 

Industrial training, not for a few, but for all people, for every boy 
and girl born in the United States, without one exception, is the chief 
economic demand of our time. * * * Comparatively little is at- 
tained by picking out a few here and there and elevating them above 
the masses by technical schools. We want to extend the benefits of 
industrial schools to all alike. 

The relation of industrial training to commercial pursuits was indi- 
cated by the president of Cornell University in an address delivered 
November 15, 1892, on the subject, Education and Commerce, in the 
following explicit language: 

Commerce has hitherto done its mighty work mainly by rule of thumb, 
but every human pursuit and profession is now maimed in its efficiency 
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by the relatively undeveloped condition of pure and applied science. 
I sometimes hear that we are to win the markets of the world by free 
trade and retain the home markets by protection. Well, the freedom 
im which I see greatest potency is the free instruction of the industrial 
classes, of men and women of ali pursuits and professions, in the high- 
est and deepest truths which science can discover. 

The nourishment of science is so costly that it can no longer be done 
without aid from the state. We have not, in all this land, a university 
that even tolerably represents existing knowledge, to say nothing of 


its growth. In the interest of the large majority of our people it is 


both just and politic for the state to offer universal free education of 
the highest as well as of the lowest order. The old fashioned college, 
designed: for a few favored classes, belongs to the past. The modern 
democratic and industrial world demands a university as broad as the 
life and interests of all the people. Such a boon is today the greatest 
need in our state of New York. ‘ 

An intelligent observer, Mr. William Mather, the member of the 
British royal commission, who visited this country in 1883, in his re- 
port on the condition of industrial education in the United States, 
makes a suggestion that is worth recalling in this connection. This 
friendly critic refers to the act of Congress of 1862, granting lands and 
land-serip to each state for the establishment of colleges of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts; and, while noting the fact that many of the in- 
stitutions founded on this sagacious scheme of statemanship have 
become almost exclusively literary, he predicts that “within a short 
time these institutions will become the great technical schools of the 
eountry.” 

It is clearly within the power of the several states to regulate the 
courses of study pursued in the institutions alluded to by Mr. Mather. 
In the act establishing provisions for colleges of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, we read, ‘The leading object shallbe * * * to teach 
such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts in such manner as the legislatures of the states may respectively 
prescribe in order to promote the liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions of life.” 

The states have not yet availed themselves of all the privileges to 
which they are entitled under this enactment. Mr. Mather, in the 
report already referred to on industrial education in the United States, 
remarks with evident surprise: “I havé not met with any institutions 
for technical training having any bearing upon the textile industries.” 

Sagacious countrymen of our own comment regretfully on the same 
theme. In a letter to this Department under date of October 28, 1890, 
Mr. S. N. D. North, secretary of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, writes: 

T have been convinced that one great reason why our manufacturers 


- fail in competition with foreigners in the production of the finer fabrics, 


those which involve the artistic element in pattern and manipulation, 
is because neither they nor their employés have the training and edu- 
cation which have permitted the Europeans to achieve such splendid 
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results. If their attention can once be sharply brought to this fact, ib 
may inaugurate the system of technical training in this country on a 
basis that will gradually approximate the systems of England and the 
continent. {He adds] Iam convinced that there is no branch of in- 
dustry which has so much to gain in this respect as the woollen manu- 
facture. 


In the British royal commissioners’ report on technical instruction 
occur the following pertinent remarks: 


In textile industry it is the design that sells the cloth. The 
quality of the fabric may be hard to tell, but every customer forms his 
own estimate of the pattern printed upon it, or woven into it. The 
wool comber, the spinner, the weaver, may each do his part faultlessly, 
but if the design is unsatisfactory or inappropriate, or the color or 
finishing of the piece is ineffective, it will be cast aside by the pur- 
‘chaser as inferior the moment it is displayed on the shop counter 
against more effective, even though intrinsically less valuable, goods. 


To the same effect spoke Mr. Swire Smith of Bradford, England 
(a large manufacturer and a prominent advocate of technical education), 
in an interview reported in the Dry Goods Economist, and reprinted in 
the Irish Textile Journal of June 15, 1890. We copy that portion of 
his remarks which relates to American manufactures: 


In my present extended tour through twenty-four states of the 
Union, I have taken care to ascertain in the several cities visited the 
proportion of foreign goods sold in comparison with those of American 
production. 

In nearly every case I have found that the goods possessing the 
highest value and the most perfect design and workmanship were of 
foreign manufacture, and the lower grades were well represented by 
those of American production. In this I have been forcibly reminded 
of the condition of Great Britain ten years ago, which had, up to that 
time, devoted her manufacturing energies to the production of goods 
for the million, so much so that the greater part of the highest grade 
of goods sold was of foreign manufacture. A very prosperous trade 
had been enjoyed by England until foreign governments shut out these 
goods by tariffs in order to encourage their own industries. 

In this condition English interests were impoverished, and it was 
then that great impetus was given to technical education. This was 
taken in hand so promptly and with such spirit, and manufacturers 
adapted themselves to the changed condition of affairs so quickly, that 
today the chief exports of textile goods from England are not in the 
commoner grade of goods, but in the high class novelties which the 
United States appreciates so highly. As far as my observations in this 
city [Philadelphia] have extended, I have found that goods easily 
manufactured without any special skill are produced in this country, 
whereas the highest grades of goods are imported. There is no coun- 
try in the world that can afford to buy such expensive dress as the 
United States, and the greater quantity of these goods, which are made 
abroad, are sold here. This state of things ought not to be, and that 
it does exist is doubtless due to a want of technical training. 


In conclusion Mr. Smith says: 


This must not be forgotten—that your people, in proportion to their 
means and ever increasing appreciation of taste and sterling value, 
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will give a higher price for the fabrics that please them, even though 
made abroad, rather than a low price for fabrics that are ugly or flimsy, 
even though made at home. Twenty years ago the textiles from Eng- 
land were mainly common goods, now they are the superior and attrae- 
tive goods, and this statement applies even more to the imports from 
France and Germany, who haye hitherto paid more attention to attrac- 
tiveness than the English. 

To illustrate the methods employed in the best technical schools 
abroad, and to indicate the thoroughness of the instruction which they 
give, let us take, as an example, the weaving school at Crefeld, Ger- 
many. 

Here the course is divided into two sections—the theoretical and the 
practical; the first including a thorough study of drawing, the second 
including instruction on the loom. Drawing and painting are taught 
from copies and models, and from natural plants and flowers, with 
adaptations to printing and other branches of the textile industry. 
Due prominence is given to geometrical drawing, and the drawing of 
machines, particularly of those parts of the loom which affect the pat- 
tern in the woven fabric. 

There are also lectures on textile fibres, on the elements of weaving, 
and on machinery. Fabrics are decomposed and explained, looms are 
arranged for weaving plain goods, or goods with simple designs, and 
technical calculations and bookkeeping are carefully taught. 

In the second year lectures are given on the principles which govern 
the ornamentation of woven or printed fabrics, and the art teaching is 
continued until the student is able to invent and apply original designs. 
Heis then admitted into one of the studios, where, under the guidance 
of qualified designers, he is encouraged to give play to his own imagi- 
nation. 

At the same time he continues his studies in the decomposition of 
patterns, and in the composing and calculation of designed materials. 
He attends lectures on the construction, erection, and action of the 
looms and other machines used in weaving; he unmounts the power 
loom, piece by piece, and builds it up again; he works at the forge 
and learns the use of the machine and hand tools in the workshop; he 
cuts the cards in accordance with his own design on the paper prepared 
by his own hands; he fixes the cards in the Jacquard machine, and 
at length becomes thoroughly practical in weaving the most complex 
pattern, both in hand and power looms. After two years’ instruction of 
the sort above described, the product is an accomplished weaver. 


TEXTILE SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA. 


Tt must not be supposed that America has no trade schools which can 
bear comparison with those of foreign countries. The School of Indus- 
trial Art in Philadelphia has a textile department, established in 1883, 
which, in the estimation of good judges, is superior even to the famous 
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Crefeld school. From the Pennsylvania Report on Industrial Statistics 
for 1888 we quote what is said of the origin of this department: 


Partly from a desire to advance their own interests by educating the 
workmen and designers employed in their own mills to do the higher 
classes of work, which are of course always the most profitable, but 
- largely and mainly from motives of pure patriotism and philanthropy, 
to help raise the standard of American productions and to educate 
American youths in such a way as to enable them to occupy the posi- 
tions as designers and superintendents now held almost exclusively by 
men who have profited by the advantages offered by European schools, 
the manufacturers of Philadelphia raised among themselves the amount 
necessary to establish and equip this school. 


These men subscribed in 1882 a fund of $30,000 for the enterprise, 
the year previous to that in which Mr. Mather visited America and 
found no school for instruction in textile industries. The undertaking 
prospered, and now, according to this report, it is no longer incumbent 
upon any one to visit Europe for technical instruction in textile art, 
as this school is fully prepared to supply technical information on all 
subjects connected therewith. 

The status of this institution is justly a source of local pride and of 
national satisfaction. ; 


The school furnishes not only the first instance of work of this 
character being undertaken by an American school; it is doubtful 
whether certain advantages and merits do not attach to its methods 
over those of even the best known of the European institutions. In 
supvort of this view is the testimony of several persons who have 
attended this school after having been pupils of some of the best of 
those in Hurope, and who cheerfully accord to the Philadelphia school 
the first place in regard to the advantages afforded. 

These advantages consist mainly in the more adequate facilities 
which are furnished the pupil to carry all, or nearly all, the work 
projected by him to completion. This is a phase of the plan of in- 
struction to which comparatively little importance seems to be attached, 
and for the carrying out of which very slender provision is made in 
the European schools. 

At Crefeld, for example, which is usually regarded as quite the 
model textile school in Kurope, the looms are kept running but with 
no great variety of product, but with more or less distinct aim of 
producing goods which, shall have a certain commercial value, and 
the pupils have the opportunity of assisting at their operations as any 
other juniors or apprentices might do; but, except in rare instances, 
as when one’s design is selected at the end of the term from those 
produced by a whole class, the practical work at the loom has no rela- 
tion to the design produced by the student. 

In the Philadelphia school, on the other hand, the pupil has con- 
tinually to carry his individual design to completion, performing or 
assisting at every process in its progress, from the preliminary sketch 
‘to the dyed and finished fabric. Whatever this last represents of 
taste, of knowledge, or of skill, whatever calculations are involved, 
the commercial ones as well as those possessing artistic or technical 
significance, all must be the pupil’s own. 


*% * * *& *& * * 
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Since 1887 the school has received assistance from the state to the 
extent of $10,000 @ year, in return for which the school grants free 
scholarships, one for each county, to be filled by appointment of the 
governor. 

The course of technical study in this school extends over three years. 
The circular of the school for 189192 contains the names of 151 for- 
mer students of the school, with their present occupations. This is 
only a partial list, but it shows that a very large proportion of the 
graduates become designers, dranghtsmen, dyers, architects, or manu- 
facturers. 

Were technical trade schools of an equal order of excellence estab- 
lished all over the country, even if there should be only one such school 
in each state, the result would naturally be to give a powerful stimulus 
to industrial education, and to lift the trades to the dignity of the pro- 
fessions, the artisan to the plane of the artist. The special function 
of such a school would depend partly upon the nature of the industry 
in the region of its establishment, and might be determined wholly by 
local circumstances. It need not be a weaving school; it might be a 
dairy school, or a school of forestry or of farriery, according to the 
special need. 

From another volume of the valuable series of educational reports 
recently issued by the state of Pennsylvania, the Report of the Indus- 
trial Education Commission for 1887~89, we learn that: 

There is not in the United Kingdom a technical institution of the 
grade of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, not a manual train- 
ing school, as far as the commission has been able to ascertain, of the 
grade of the Philadelphia, the Saint Louis, or the Chicago Manual 
Yraining School. - . 

And it may not be presumptuous to add that there is probably no 
school in the world where the manufacture of textile fabrics, in all its 
branches, is more thoroughly or more practically taught than in the 
School of Industrial Art at Philadelphia. 


INSTITUTE FOR ARTIST-ARTISANS. 


Tn this connection we can not forbear to make an appreciative ref- 
erence to the work undertaken a few years since in New York city by 
Mr. John Ward Stimson. In 1888 this gentleman founded a school for 
artist-artisans at the American Institute. In the Home Journal of Jan- 
uary 14, 1891, a communication was published giving a concise account 
of the origin of this institute and of its beneficent achievements. The 
writer of the article says: 

Awericans are recognized among foreign manufacturers as possessing 
unusual technical skill, but complaint has been made of their lack of 
originality in design. 

This, we may remark parenthetically, is the usual criticism of both 
- native and foreign observers who are best qualified to express an opinion 
on the subject. 


~ 
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Partly, therefore, as a remedy for this [continues the writer] we may 
look to the Institute for Artist-Artisans, which has recently attracted 
the notice of artists and leading manufacturers. * * * 

The special teaching begins with a more or less extended course in 
drawing from the flat, from casts, and from life. Natural forms, 
flowers, shells, minerals, ete., constantly illustrate nature’s own appli- 
cation of the primary laws of form; the student in brief learns how the 
creative spirit works out its expression step by step, ‘that form is but 
the embodiment of law and reason.” He learns the true significance of 
design, and where he handles his own plastic material can give it shape 
which embodies thought. * * * Mind and hand are trained to- 
gether, enjoyment waits upon appreciation, and servile imitation gives 
way to the expression of individuality. 


Such, theoretically and ideally, is this school. If achievement lags 
behind aspiration in this instance it is because of the imperfection 
which inheres in all human institutions. It is apparent, however, that 
the institute is winning its way to success. Its second year’s work is 
reported to have been double that of the first. ‘ Instead of four rooms, 
there are now ten; instead of seven departments, fourteen; instead of 
three instructors, nine,” says the writer in the Home Journal. 


William Hamilton Gibson, the writer and artist, is the latest addition 
to the corps of instructors, assuming charge of the department of illus- 
tration and design. The other instructors and lecturers include John 
Ward Stimson, of the Paris Beaux Arts; Conrad Diehl, of the Munich 
Art School; Frederick Kaiffer, of the Munich Art School; J. A. Blan- 
kenship, pupil of Chapu, Paris; Lyell Carr, of the Paris Beaux Arts; 
Mme. L. Prince, of Leeds and Paris; H. S. Barnes, R. Hunter, and 
others. 


Among those who are giving this institution financial support, the 
following are named: 


H. O. Havemeyer has sent to the institute $1,000; H.C. Stimson, 
$1,400; the Paterson Silk Guild has contributed $1,400 toward the 
cooperative fund; further contributed to by the New York jewellers, 
$1,200; George Burnham of Philadelphia, $2,400; and by many New 
York firms and manufacturing companies, including Tiffany, Gorham 
Manufacturing Co., Whiting Silver Co., Durand, Sloan, Cottier, Herter 
Bros., Cheney Bros., Terra Cotta Co., Phoenix Company. The Dry 
Goods Economist has sent and set up a loom in the institute, and the 
Silk Guild will furnish an instructor who will teach the students how to 
apply to the machine the designs they create, furnishing thus the 
nucleus of a textile school which is founded upon an organic basis. 
Many of the larger dry goods dealers have expressed a strong interest 
in this branch of the institute work, and have promised it pecuniary 
support once it is actively put in operation. 


Of the students who have received instruction at the institute several 
noteworthy successes are already reported: 


Mrs. 8. Vedder, after two years of training with Mr. Stimson, went 
to Paris, at once stepped to the head of the Eeole des Beaux Arts, 
took three medals, and has been accepted in the Salon. Two young 
students, without consulting Mr. Stimson, entered the competition for 
the New York Herald prizes, offered to all students of different schools 
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in the country for best work in illustration and pen work for press 
printing. Among four hundred competitors they took the first and 
second prizes. A graduate from the institute, now one of Tiffany’s 
best designers, gratuitously teaches in the evenings a class of metal 


workers at the institute. * * * 

With such a corps of instructors, with such an equipment, with such 
financial backing, and with such a spirit animating its students the 
prosperity of this institute seems assured. 

From a commercial and industrial point of view, the necessity of the 
best art instruction for artisans is becoming more and more a demand 
of the times. In an article of the New York Times of May 6, 1891, the 
failure of American manufacturers of textile fabrics to reach the stand- 
ard of excellence attained by their foreign rivals is attributed to the 
inferiority of American designs, color combinations, and factory work. 


SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART AND TECHNICAL DESIGN FOR 
WOMEN. 


The School of Industrial Art and Technical Design for Women in 
New York city owes its origin and prosperity to the intelligent pur- 
pose and energetic management of its principal, Mrs. Florence E. Cory, 
who, in October 1881, organized her first class of five pupils, instructing 
them in the principles of design and the practical application of those 
principles to industrial art. . 

This institution is said to be the only school of practical design for 
industrial manufacture in the world. In other schools of design the 
teachers might teach a young lady to make a wall paper design; set 
her down with paper, brushes, and colors, she might make a beautiful 


design, but would not know (neither would the teachers) whether that 


design could be printed by machinery ornot. She would not know how 
many colors she should use, how the colors should fall, the dimensions, 
or anything of the kind; the teachers do not know. A design may be 
well executed, faultlessly correct, and beautiful, yet worthless to the 
manufacturer because it cannot be woven or printed. Machinery has 
its requirements and its limitations, all of which must be considered 
when making a design, and without the practical knowledge necessary 
to do this an acceptable working design cannot be made. 

In this school pupils are made practically familiar with the workings 
of machinery and the technicalities of design as applied to various 
industries, as carpet designing, wall paper, oil-cloth, linoleum, lace, 
chintz, silk, calico, leather, book covers, ete. 

Two years are required for the completion of the full course of in- 
struction. The first year classes are taught simple designing for calico, 
muslin, stained glass, inlaid woods, jewellery, etc. In the second year 


~ the pupils learn advanced designs for oil-cloth, silk, carpets, ete. 


Some pupils attend a postgraduate course of one year. During the 
year no formal instruction is given, but orders are received and work 
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is done by the pupils under the supervision of the principal and well 
known designers. ; . 
The principal writes, under date of August 6, 1891: 
By far the greater number of graduates are at work in their own 
homes, and are not employed regularly at a stated salary by any manu- 


facturer. When their designs are finished they are sold to whichever 
manufactory pays the highest price. 


ART ACADEMY, CINCINNATI. 


The Art Academy of Cincinnati, Ohio, is devoted principally to the _ 
teaching of drawing and painting, but also to modelling, decorative 
design, wood carving, china painting, etc. 

Mr. J. H. Gest, assistant director, writing under date of Angust 6, 
1891, states: 

The aim of the school is to give artistic rather than mdustrial train- 
ing, though many students acquire here a skill as draughtsmen that is 
afterward of service to them in trades, especially in designing. As an 
instance of this I may refer to the Rookwood pottery, which has 
acquired considerable reputation for its decorated ware in Europe as 
well as in this country. All of the decorators employed there are 
pupils of our academy, and all continue to attend the night classes. 

About 400 students annually receive instruction in drawing, paint- 
ing, and decorative art. 


OHIO MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


The Ohio Mechanics’ Institute of Cincinnati has been in existence 
since 1828, and it is, therefore, one of the oldest of the schools of 
industrial art in the country, as it is one of the best. 

It has six departments, viz., mechanical, for engineers, metal work- 
ers, machinists, patternmakers, blacksmiths, etc.; architectural, for 
architects, carpenters, masons, wood workers, builders, ete.; artistie, 
for free-hand drawing, perspective, crayon, ete., for painters, carvers, 
cabinetmakers, etc., including instruction in designing as applied to 
the manufacture of furniture, jewellery, silverware, carpets, lace and 
damask hangings, ete.; practical mechanies; carriage draughting; 
mathematics—chiefly to aid work in other departments. . 

Since its foundation 9,371 members have been enrolled in the insti- 
tute. During the school year 1890-’91 there were 720 names on the 
roll. = 


TECHNICAL DRAWING SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE. 


The Technical Drawing School of Providence, Rhode Island, of which 
Mr. G. C. Anthony is director, was established in 1887 for the purpose of 
giving instruction in engineering and architecture, which, while ex- 
tending over ten months only, should furnish a thoroughly practical 
technical training. 


= 
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The director, writing under date of June 24, 1891, sends an incom- 
plete list of the former students of the school, with the present occupa- 
tion of each. The list contains 22 names. Of these pupils 20 had 
become draughtsmen, 1 was an architect, and 1a civil engineer. 


RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


_ The Rhode Island School of Design at Providence was opened in 1878, 
and in the year 1891 the number of students in the school was 341. In 
the department of free-hand drawing there were 216, in that of Ta 
ical drawing 125. There were 8 in the graduating class. 

Painting, modelling, and wood carving are also included in the courses 
of study. The course in each department is of three years’ duration. 
There are eight instructors. A new building is now being erected for 
the school. 

ART AND DRAWING SCHOOL, SAINT LOUIS. 


From Mr. G. A. Schenk of Saint Louis, Missouri, we have received a 
circular descriptive of the Art and Drawing School conducted by him 
in that city. 

It appears that there are the following classes under his management: 

Night school for free-hand drawing (Tuesday and Thursday), from 7 
to 9 p. m.; school for machinery, perspective drawing, etc. (Wednesday 
and Friday), from 7 to9p.m. Day school for drawing (daily, except 
Saturday), and school for carving and modelling (daily, except Saturday). 
Sunday school for drawing, carving, and modelling, and every Saturday 
drawing classes for boys and girls. 

The principal writes us, under date of August 26, 1891, that within 
the past fifteen years he has had over 3,000 pupils in the school. 
Among those who have attended this private school are lithographers, 


_ engravers, architects, carvers, modellers, designers, draughtsmen, ete, 


LOWELL SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL DESIGN, 


The Lowell School of Practical Design, Boston, Massachusetts, es- 
tablished in 1872 for the purpose of promoting industrial art, is now 
under the control of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Tu- 
ition is free to all pupils. 

The school occupies a drawing room and a weaving room in the 
building of the institute on Garrison street. The weaving room affords 
students an opportunity of working their designs into actual fabrics 
of commercial sizes and of every variety of material and of texture. 


The room is supplied with two fancy chain looms for dress goods, three 


fancy chain looms for fancy woollen cassimeres, one gingham loom, and 
one Jacquard loom. The school is constantly provided with samples 
of all thenovelties in textile fabrics from Paris, such as brocaded silks, 


z ribbons, alpacas, armures, and fancy woollen goods. 
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The course is of three years’ duration. The number of students in 
this department is limited to sixty-five. 


MICHIGAN MINING SCHOOK. 


A technical school of high rank, called the Michigan Mining School, 
is located at Houghton. It might with propriety be called a specialized 
technological school, as its work is essentially the same as that in the 
mining engineering course of institutes of technology. It is especially 
organized.to afford training and instruction for the following classes: 

(1) Those desiring a practical professional education in mining engi- 
neering, particularly graduates of colleges or schools in which a more 
general or literary education is given. 

(2) Persons desiring as special- students to take certain subjects as 
an aid in their practical work. 

(3) Persons wishing as special students to obtain a knowledge of 
some science taught here for purposes of general education, or for use 
in teaching, or a8 an aid in some other professional course. 

The course of instruction leads directly to a profession. The class 
of 1890 consisted of seven members. Of these four are reported as 
mining engineers, and one as a civil engineer. The equipment of the 
laboratories and shops of this institution is ample. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 


Intermediate in grade between the manual training school and the 
technological institute are the agricultural colleges of the United States. 
The department of agriculture has published a complete list of the 
schools and colleges of this class in forty-three states and territories. 
From an examination of the courses of study pursued in these insti- 
tutions it appears that eleven of these colleges of agriculture and me- 
chanic arts in this country, namely, those of Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Ohio, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and West Virginia, hold out the promise of the 
degree of bachelor of arts to such as complete a prescribed course. 

There are about sixty institutions in the United States devoted to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, but not all of these are of collegiate 
rank. The state of Georgia has six agricultural colleges, but only 
two of them have power to confer degrees of any kind. It is hoped that 
a symmetrical development of the two coédrdinate departments of the 
land-grant colleges may soon be witnessed, and that neither depart 
ment may be overshadowed by abnormal growth on the part of the 
other. 

We append a list of these schools, by states, with an outline of their 
courses of study. 
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ALABAMA. 


The Alabama Polytechnic Institute, located at Auburn, was organized 
under the provisions of the land-grant act of 1862 by an act of the 
state legislature in 1879 as a state agricultural and mechanical college. 
It has received considerable aid from the state from time to time. Its 
teaching staff now numbers eighteen. There are five courses of study, 
three of which require four years each for completion, and lead to the 
degree of bachelor of science, viz., course in chemistry and agriculture, 
course in mechanics and engineering, and general course. The remain- 
ing courses, requiring but two years each, are the course in agriculture 
and the course in mechanic arts. 

The college affords to its students a.three years’ course in manual 
training, consisting of lessons in carpentering and turning in the first 
year; patternmaking, moulding and casting in iron and brass, and 
forge work in iron and steel in the second year; and chipping, filing, and 
machine workinthethirdyear. The work is obligatory with the prepara- 
tory and with the two lower academic classes, each student being re- 
quired to take three exercises a week of two hours each in mechanic 
arts. With the junior and senior classes the shop work is optional. 

The State Colored Normal and Industrial School at Huntsville 
was organized in May 1875. It has been aided freely by the state from 
the first, as well as by liberal contributions from the Peabody educa- . 
tion fund, the John F. Slater fund, and private subscriptions. It 
was by the Alabama general assembly of 1890~91 made the beneficiary 
of that part of the congressional grant, given under act approved 
August 30, 1890, “to the more complete endowment and support of the 
colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts.” 

Instruction is given under the department of mechanie arts in car- 
pentry, printing, mattress making, and shoemaking; under the depart- 
ment of agriculture, in farming and horticulture, and in dairy and live 
stock; and under the department of domestic industries, in laundry 

work, cooking, cutting and sewing, nursing, and housekeeping. 

The number of students and the time devoted to the work in the 
various branches are shown in the following table taken from the cata. 
logue of 1890-91: 


Sabject. Students. ea DES Des 
\ 

Carpentry os coca ncn gan e cme bene ean one anne sce cnncswascececacnsss 6 2 3 
PAV MTGING : Sen e oe ees = e Sete soma wine oie nnn emi nos sn gee sane seer nc nnmacm 8 Zz 8 
Mattressimalin gs 2. 2. 2 ass 2 sere See re = eens neni wiensnin emneninn nen nine 3 2 6 
Shoemakin Goo oon. ein s- eicec nicl ce incisive ales einisew nile rime eniene == masnain- 6 2 3 
Farming and horticulture -..---.--.-------------+--++0- 22s eee e eee eee ee 28 2to8 6 
Dairy and live stock. -....-.----------2- + 2-2 scence eee eee neces eee e ee eee 5 2to8 6 
DF LaN AY Woe tc taeste we nlc lsle= mete ees win clnin icles = 2 6 misici= apis = =.cie\n'e = ain Sie'aimivin winnie cele 15 2to4 6 
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Cutting and sewing ....-...-.-- 2... 2-2 ence oo ee cece ee cece nenee ee ee 21 2to4 2 
INUIT SUN oo oo aw oc cere ee rn ee ce enn nr enn newman ens encsenan USM psc Ase ore 2 
Housekeeping ...------------+----- 2-2-2222 e eee enn e teeter eect eee eee DOA ehaers oiei=- 
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In addition to the above work in classes regularly organized for spe- 
cial instruction, all receive lessons in domestic affairs. 

All of the departments contribute in some way to the equipment of 
the institution, and are in most cases a source of income to the student 
as well. as a means of training. 

The North Alabama Agricultural School at Athens has a course of 
studies which is designed as a preparation for the Auburn college. 
The faculty consists of the principal and two professors. 

At Abbeville is located the Southeast Alabama Agricultural School. 
In all there are five teachers, and the school is preparatory for the 
ecllege at Auburn. 


ARIZONA. 


At Tucson there has been recently organized an agricultural uni- 
versity. Courses of study are not yet announced. 


ARKANSAS. 


The Arkansas Industrial University, a state institution, is located 
at Fayetteville. 

There are twenty-five in the teaching staff, and there are eight 
courses of study. The agricultural course of four years leads up to the 
degree of bachelor of scientific agriculture. There is also a two year’s 
course in agriculture, but leading to no degree. The degree of mechan- 
ical engineer is conferred on students who have pursued a four years’ 
course in that branch. The two years’ manual training course does not 
‘entitle one to a degree. <A four years’ course in civil engineering leads © 
to the degree of civil engineer, a scientific course of the same duration 
leads to the degree of bachelor of science, and a classical course of four 
years leads to the degree of bachelor of arts. There is, besides, a 
normal course of two years leading to a certificate of proficiency. 

A course of manual training has recently been established, extend 
ing through the four years of collegiate study, and in close relation 
with the theoretical teaching. Five hours a week are given to drawing 
and ten hours a week to the shop work. The subjects taught in the 
training shops are carpentry and joinery, wood turning, cabinetmaking, 
patternmaking, foundery work, forging, metal fitting, machine tool 
wook, and care of steam machinery. 

The equipment of the training shops is excellent. In the wood 
working shop there are 18 benches with tools, 7 turning lathes, circular 
saw, Scroll saw, band saw, planing machine, etc. The forge shop has 
9 forges and all needed appliances. The machine shops have 13 benches 
with vises, sets of tools, etc. The foundery has a Collan cupola with a 
capacity of a ton of iron. 
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Seventy-five students can be accommodated in the shops at one time, 


_ divided among the rooms as follows: 
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The department of manual training in this university has been in 
operation for so short a time that there have been no graduates from 
the school. 

CALIFORNIA. 


At the College of Agriculture of the University of California, located 
at Berkeley, there is a four years’ course of study, which leads to the 
degree of bachelor of science. Special students, also, are received. 


The faculty includes nineteen professors, six instructors, and fifteen 
assistant and other officers. . 


COLORADO. 


The State Agricultural College of Colorado is located at Fort Collins. 
There are ten members of the faculty. The courses of study are two 
—the agricultural and the mechanical—each leading to the degree of 
bachelor of science. Only two years are required to complete either of 
the courses in addition to three years of preparatory work. 

The department of practical mechanics gives a systematic and pro- 
gressive education in the use of tools and materials. It does not teach 
special trades, nor manufacture salable articles. So, without teaching 
any one complete trade, the mechanical principles of many are gained. 

The shop instruction includes courses of 13 weeks each in bench 
work in wood, and iron and steel forging, and courses of 12 weeks each 
in wood turning, patternmaking, moulding and casting, machine work 
in metals, and vise work in metals. 

This course consists of exercises with the different wood working 
bench tools, so arranged in a graded series as to embrace the manipu- 
lation of the tools in their various applications. 

- The first class, consisting of three members, was graduated in 1884. 
One of the graduates is a farmer and veterinary surgeon, another is a 
stockman, and the third, a woman, is married and at home. There 
were six members of the class of 1885. Five of them were women, 
four of whom are accounted for as at home, and the other one is a pro- 
fessor in the state college. The one male graduate is assistant to the 
state meteorologist, at the experiment station. The class of 1886 had 
only one member. Four members belonged to the class of 1887. One 
is an engineer, one a librarian, one a county clerk, and one is at home. 
The class of 1888 had four members. One is a farmer, one a superin- 
tendent of an experiment station, one a teacher, and one a student 
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abroad. The class of 1889 had but two graduates. One is a farmer, 
and one a student. Nine students were graduated in 1890. Two are . 
students elsewhere, two are at home, one is an engineer, one a clerk 
of a county court, one a teacher, one an instructor in irrigation, and 
one a professor of botany and horticulture in Wyoming. 


CONNECTICUT. ~ 


The Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University at New Haven 
is one of the institutions deriving income from the fund created under 
the land grant act of 1862. The teaching staff includes thirty-eight 
professors and assistants. 

The courses of instruction occupy three years, leading to the degree 
of bachelor of philosophy. The first year’s course of study is the’same 
for all. For the last two years special courses in chemistry, in civil 
engineering, in mechanical engineering, in agriculture, in natural his- 
tery, in biology preparatory to medical studies, in studies preparatory 
to mining and metallurgy, ete., are provided. 

The state of Connecticut has another technical institution of a lower 
grade at Mansfield, known as the Storrs Agricultural School. The 
faculty consists of the principal and five assistants. The course of 
study requires three years, but leads to no degree. The course includes 
general and agricultural chemistry, natural philosophy, farm mechanics, 
elementary geometry, land surveying, botany, zodlogy (including espe- 
cially domestic animals and insects injurious to the crops of the farm 
and garden), geology, human and animal physiology, agriculture, farm 
accounts, stock breeding, milk production, arithmetic, and Nnglish. 
Work on the farm of the school forms part of the required course. 


DELAWARE. 


Delaware College at Newark has a faculty of eight professors. There 
are five courses of study, viz., the classical and the Latin scientific 
course, each leading to the degree of bachelor of arts; the course in 
modern languages and sciences, leading to the degree of bachelor of 
science; the course in engineering and science, leading to the degree of 
civil engineer; and the agricultural course, leading to a certificate 
of graduate in agriculture. The first four courses require four years 
each; the last, three years. ‘ 


/ 


FLORIDA. 


Lake City is the seat of the Florida State Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College. It was established in 1884,-and has military and manual 
training departments. Nine professors are on the teaching staff. There 
are two courses of study, each requiring four years for completion. The 
classical, literary, and scientific course leads to the degree of bachelor 
of arts; the agricultural and mechanical course to the degree of 
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bachelor of science. There is also a course leading to the degree of 
civil engineer. Tuition is free to all citizens of Florida. 

Concerning the effect of the act of Congress passed March 2, 1887— 
the Hatch bill—it is stated in the catalogue of this college for 1890~91, 
that— 

The funds appropriated by Congress under the Hatch bill have 
become available, and experimental work, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of that bill, began during the session of 1887-88. 

During the past year many important improvements have been made, 
such as clearing the ground, erecting needed buildings, fencing, stock- 
ing with thoroughbreds and grades of every description, and experi- 
ments extensively carried on with fertilizers and all sorts of crops. 

ae = * * * * * 

Nine of its bulletins, already published, furnish a partial exhibit of 
what has been done, which promises most valuable results to the farmers 
and fruit growers of the state. * * * Thisfund * * * greatly 
increases our facilities for teaching the natural sciences and practical 
agriculture, and our students are thus directly benefited through its 
use. 

The manual training department is equipped with tools, engine, ete. 
The college printing office is fully equipped with two good presses, a 
large cutting machine, and a full line of plain and ornamental type, so 
that a cadet may become a practical printer in a short time without 
any expense. 

The course of instruction extends through four years. The shop 
work includes the use of wood working tools during the first year; for 
this work twenty-three double benches are provided with forty-six sets: 
of tools. The second year is devoted to patternmaking and moulding, 
sheet metal work, brazing, and soldering. The third year is devoted 
to forge work. In the fourth year the use of machine tools for metal 
work is taught. 

Only students regularly qualified to enter the freshman class of the. 
agricultural course will be permitted to take manual training, but for 
all taking the agricultural course it is obligatory. No student will be 
permitted to take drawing without the shop work, or vice versa. 


GEORGIA. 


At Athens is situated the Georgia State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. There are thirteen in the faculty. The courses of 
study are three, cach requiring four years for completion, viz., a course 
for the degree of bachelor of agriculture, a course for the degree of 
bachelor of engineering, and a course for the degree of bachelor of 
chemical science. In the engineering department there is also a par- 

‘tial course, known as the course in building and architecture, leading 
to a certificate of attainments. 

The Middle Georgia Military and Agricultural College at Milledgeville 

has a course of study preparatory to the University of Georgia. [lect- 
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ive and commercial studies are provided. There are twelve in the 
faculty. 

The North Georgia Agricultural College is located at Dahlonega. 
Eight persons make up the teaching staff. The course of study requires 
four years for its completion and leads to the degree of bachelor of arts. 
Partial courses, also, are provided, leading to certificates. 

The South Georgia Collegeis at Thomasville. There are seven mem- 
bers of thefaculty. The course of studyis preparatory to the University 
of Georgia, including two years’ work of the university grade. 

The Southwest Georgia Agricultural College is located at Cuthbert. 
The function of this college is to prepare students for the University of 
Georgia, with two years’ university grade work. There are five in the 
faculty. 

The West Georgia Agricultural and Mechanical College is at Ham- 
ilton. The faculty consists ef three members, and the course of study 
is merely preparatory for the University of Georgia. 


ILLINOIS. 


The University of Illinois at Urbana has a college of agriculture. 
The faculty is composed of fifteen professors. There are two courses 
of study—the full agricultural course of four years, leading to the degree 
of bachelor of science, and the farmers’ course of one year, leading to 
no degree. There is a school of mechanical engineering whose aim is to 
fit students to invent, design, construct, and manage machinery for 
any branch of manufacture. 

In the department of mechanical art and design instruction is given 
and practice afforded in five different shops, viz., patternmaking, black- 
sinithing, foundery work, bench work for iron, and machine tool work 
for iron. The mechanical building of this institution is of brick, 126 
_ by 88 feet. It contains a boiler room, a machine shop with lathes and 
other machinery, a pattern and finishing shop, carpentry and cabinet 
shops, and a blacksmith’s shop, 32 by 36 feet, furnished with forges, 
anvils, and tools, and having a eupola for melting iron, 

This university was chartered in 1867, and opened to students in 
March 1868. 

INDIANA. 


At La Fayette is situated the School of Agriculture of Purdue 
University, a state institution, with free tuition to residents of Indiana. 
Thirty-five professors and instructors constitute the faculty. The four 
years’ course of study leads to the degree of bachelor of science, and 
includes instruction in horticulture and veterinary science: 


IOWA. 


The Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts at Ames 
has a faculty of twenty-six professors and instructors. There are five 


* 


courses of study, viz., the course in science and agriculture, leading to 
the degree of bachelor of ‘science; the course for ladies, leading to the 
degree of bachelor of letters; the course in mechanical engineering, 
leading to the degree of bachelor of mechanical engineering; the course 
in civil engineering, leading to the degree of bachelor of civil engineer- 
ing; and the course in veterinary science, leading to the degree of 
doctor of veterinary medicine. This last course requires three years’ 
study; each of the other courses, four. 

This institution at first adopted the Russian system of training to the 
performance of isolated and fragmentary parts of a complete work, but 
this plan has been abandoned and the manufacturing system substi- 
tuted for it. 


KANSAS. 


The Kansas State Agricultural College at Manhattan has a regular 

course of study, requiring four years for completion, and leading to the 

degree of bachelor of science. Special and postgraduate courses are 
provided, also. The faculty and other officers number twenty-one. 


KENTUCKY. 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Kentucky is at Lexington. 
The teaching staff consists of seventeen members. There are four 
courses of study, each requiring four years, viz., the agricultural and the 
scientific courses, leading to the degree of bachelor of science; the 
classical course, leading to the degree of bachelor of arts; and the 

engineering course, leading to the degree of civil engineer. Normal 
courses of from one to four years are provided, and there is a commer- 
cial and phonographic department, with a principal and four assistants. 


LOUISIANA. 


The Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical 
College is at Baton Rouge. Fourteen professors make up the faculty. 
There are three four-year courses. ‘The course in agriculture, and the 

~ course in mechanics and civil engineering lead to the degree of bachelor 
of science. The literary course leads to the degree of bachelor of arts. 
There is a preparatory department, as well as a two years’ commercial 
course, for such as desire instruction of a special character. 


MAINE. 


The Maine State College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts is at 
Crono. The faculty consists of twelve professors and instructors. 
There are five courses of study, each of four years. A course in agri- 
culture, a course in chemistry, and a course in science and literature 


_-Jead each to the degree of bachelor of science; a course in civil engineer- 


~ 


ing leads to the degree of bachelor of civil engineering; and a course 
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in mechanical engineering leads to the degree of bachelor of mechanical 
engineering. Special courses leading to certificates are provided. 

As in many of the agricultural colleges, mechanical engineering 
takes precedence of other studies in this institution. Of the gradu- 
ates from this college it is said that ‘less than 12 per cent. are found in 
the learned professions,” most of them having adopted mechanical 
pursuits. ‘Measured by the money standard, there are graduates 
whose services are valued at from $3,000 to $6,000 per annum.” This 
college graduated its first class in 1872. 


MARYIGAND. 


The course of study of the Maryland Agricultural College requires 
four years, and leads to the degree of bachelor of science. Seven pro- 
fessors constitute the faculty. 


MASSACHUSHT?TS. 


Amherst is the seat of the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
There are fourteen professors, lecturers, and instructors. The course of 
study requires four years, and leads to the degree of bachelor of science. 

The Bussey Institution of Harvard University is located at Jamaica 
Plain. Itis a school of agriculture and horticulture, giving system- 
atic instruction in agriculture, useful and ornamental gardening, and 
stock raising, and is especially adapted for the instruction of young 
men who have been brought up as farmers or gardeners, as well as for 
those who wish to qualify themselves to be farmers or superintendents 
of farms, country seats, or public institutions, or wish to pursue some 
special course in agriculture, horticulture, botany, or entomology. 
There are seven professors and instructors. The course of instruction 
occupies one year, and if preceded by a preliminary course of one year 
at the Lawrence Scientific School, or its equivalent, and supplemented 
by a year of advanced study at the university, leads to the degree of 
bachelor of agriculture. : 

During the year 189091 there were seven students taking the 
agricultural course in this school. 

The instruction, briefly summarized, consists of lectures on the fol- 
lowing subjects, combined with practical work and experimentation on 
the Bussey farm—theory of farming, horticulture and floriculture, 
landscape gardening and greenhouse work, tree culture, agricultural 
chemistry, botany, with special reference to the needs of agricultural 
and horticultural students, and entomology. 

The farm of 200 acres on which the institution buildings are situated 
affords ample facilities for practical experiment and observation in the 
art of agriculture. The farm is devoted primarily to the production ot 
hay, which is consumed upon the farm by horses and cattle taken to 
board. Students have constant opportunity to observe these animals, 
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as well as the agricultural operations and the courses of crops by which 
the fertility of the soil is kept up. 

. The tuition fee for the academic year at the Bussey Institution is $150, 
but this is freely remitted to poor and deserving students. A few 
students are boarded free of cost in consideration of services rendered 
upon the farm, in the greenhouses, or about the buildings. Estimated 
expenses, aside from tuition, vary all the way from $200 to $350 per 
annum. 

The Arnold arboretum on the Bussey farm was founded for the pur- 
pose of scientific research and experiment in arboriculture, forestry, 
and dendrology, and as a museum of trees and shrubs suited to the 
climate of Massachusetts. Students of the institution have free access 
to it. 

MICHIGAN. 

There are thirty-one members in the faculty of the Michigan A gricul- 
tural College. This institution is located at Agricultural College. The 
courses of study are two—the agricultural and the mechanical, each — 
leading to-the degree of bachelor of science at the end of four years. 
There is a postgraduate course also. 


MINNESOTA. 


The College of Agriculture of the University of Minnesota is located 
at Saint Anthony Park. Professors and instructors to the number of 
seventeen compose the faculty. The course of study requires five years 
for completion, and leads to the degree of bachelor of agriculture. 

The State School of Agriculture is also located at Saint Anthony 
Park. The faculty consists of twelve members. The course of study 
requires two years for completion, and leads to a certificate. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Mississippi is at Agri- 
cultural College. There are nineteen members of the faculty. The 
course of study covers four years, and leads to the degree of bachelor 
of science. Preparatory and postgraduate courses are provided also. 

The Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College at Rodney offers 
three courses of study, viz., the academic course and the scientific pre- 
paratory course, each requiring two years for completion, and the 
scientific course of four years, leading to the degree of bachelor of 
science. Thefaculty is made up of nine officers, 


MISSOURI. 


The Agricultural and Mechanical School of the University of the 
State of Missouri is located at Columbia. The faculty consists of 


eleven members. The agricultural course requires three years for com- 
pletion, and leads to the degree of bachelor of applied science. A 


special course in agriculture of one month’s duration is provided. 
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President R. H. Jesse, writing under date of August 6, 1891, says: 


Manual training will begin here for the first time in our college of 
agriculture and mechanic arts next September. Next year (1891-792) 
we shall have wood work, the year after iron work. We mean to equip 
the department well and ‘to manage it properly. 


He states, further, that, under direction of Prof. C. M. Woodward of 
Saint Louis, the institution is making provision for one hundred 


students. 
NEBRASKA. 


The Industrial College of the University of Nebraska is located at 
Lincoln. The faculty has twenty-three members. The courses of 
study occupy four years each, and are specialized as follows: Electrical 
course, chemical course, course in agricultural chemistry, course in 
geology, course in botany, course in zodlogy, course in agricultural 
biology, and civilengineering course. Graduates of these courses re- 
ceive the degrees of bachelor of science, bachelor of agriculture, and 
bachelor of civil engineering. There is also an elementary agricultural 


course of two years. 
NEVADA. 


The School of Agrieulture of the Nevada State University is located 
at Reno. There are ten professors in the faculty. The regular four 
years’ course of study leads to the degree of bachelor of science. A 
short course in agriculture is also provided, requiring five months’ 
attendance each year for four years, but not leading to a degree. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. « 


At Hanover is located the State College of Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts. Twelve professors and instructors compose the faculty. 
There are two courses of study, each of four years’ duration and leading 
to the degree of bachelor of science, viz., the course in agriculture and 
chemistry, and the course in mechanical engineering. 


NEW JERSHY. 


Rutgers Scientific School of Rutgers College at New Brunswick has 
twenty-one professors and instructors in the faculty. There are three 
distinct courses of study, each requiring four years’ attendance, and 
leading to the degree of bachelor of science, viz., a course in civil 
engineering and mechanics, a course in chemistry and agriculture, and 
a course in electricity. Besides, there is a special course in agricul- 
ture, of two years’ duration, leading to a certificate of attainments. 


NEW MEXICO. 


The Agricultural College of New Mexico is located at Las Cruces. 
At present the faculty consists of five professors, but additional in- 
structors are to be employed. The college was opened J anuary 21, 
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1890. The courses of study, as now arranged, include an academic 
and commercial course, a scientific and literary course, a course in 
agriculture and mechanie arts, and the classical course, 


Naw YORK. 


The College of Agriculture of Cornell University at Ithaca has a 
faculty of eight members, belonging strictly to the teaching staff of 
this department. But the number of professors, instructors, and assist- 
ants teaching some part of the work in the college of agriculture is 
fifty-one. The regular course of study requires four years’ attendance, 
and leads to the degree of bachelor of science in agriculture. A post- 
graduate course, leading to the degree of master of science in agricul- 
ture is provided, and special courses also are arranged for such as wish 
to take them. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

At Raleigh is situated the North Carolina College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. The faculty is composed of eight professors and in- 
structors. This college is of recent organization, and its course of study 
has not been defined. 

: NORTH DAKOTA. 

The North Dakota Agricultural College is at Fargo. Its organiza- 

tion is not yet completed, and its officers have not been appointed. 


OHIO. 


Columbus is the seat of the Ohio State University. The faculty con- 
sists of thirty-four professors and assistants. In this institution there 
are three general courses of study, each requiring four years’ attend- 
ance, and leading, respectively, to the degrees of bachelor of arts, 
bachelor of philosophy, and bachelor of scieuce. The technical courses 
comprise a course for the degree of bachelor of agriculture, requiring 
four years; a three years’ course for the degree of doctor of veterinary 
medicine; a four years’ course for the degree of civil engineer; two 
courses, one in mechanical the other in electrical engineering, each of 
four years, and leading to the degree of mechanical engineer; a course 


_ of four years for the degree of engineer of mines; a course for the degree 


of graduate in pharmacy, requiring three years; also two years’ courses 
in agriculture and in mining. Postgraduate courses are provided. 


OREGON. 


The Oregon State Agricultural College is at Corvallis. The faculty 
is composed of twelve professors. The course of study requires three 
years, and leads to the degree of bachelor of scientific agriculture. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


At State College is located the Pennsylvania State College. There 
are twenty-two professors and assistants on the teaching force. The 
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four years’ courses of study are as follows: A general science course, a 
Latin scientific course, a general course in agriculture, an advanced 
course in agriculture, advanced course in chemistry, course inphysics and 
electrotechnics, course in civil engineering, course in mechanical engi- 
neering, course in natural history. The college also provides a course 
in mechanic arts requiring three years for completion; a ladies’ course 
in literature and science requiring two years; and a special course in 
chemistry of the same duration. The general course in agriculture 
leads to the degree of bachelor of agriculture. The other four years’ 
courses lead to the degree of bachelor of science, the diploma desig- 
nating the specialty pursued. 

President Atherton, of the Pennsylvania State College, writing 
August 6, 1891, states that— 

Tt is only within the last five or six years that the college has paid 
any special attention to mechanical training. The college Was origi- 
nally founded as a manual labor and agricultural school, and, after 
many vicissitudes, the manual labor feature was dropped many years 
ago. 

oN early all our students are engaged in what might be called, gener- 
ally, the industrial professions. Some of our recent graduates have 
attained remarkable success, and I attribute that result to the fact 
that, without sacrificing anything of thoroughness in the theoretical 


work, we introduce a very large amount of experimental application in 
connection with it. 


RHODBE ISLAND. 


Brown University at Providence is one of the institutions deriving 
income from the land grant. Twenty-two professors and instructors 
constitute the teaching staff There are five courses of study, each 
occupying four years. They lead to the following degrees: Bachelor 
of arts, bachelor of philosophy, bachelor of science, and the degrees of 
civil engineer and mechanical engineer. 

An extended course of study in agriculture is open to all students. 
It includes special lectures on agriculture relating to the history of 
agriculture, the study of soils, fertilizers, rotation of crops, ete., and to 
applied economic zodlogy. Under the latter head are discussed the 
distinctive characteristics of the most approved breeds of neat cattle, 
horses, sheep, and swine. Practical instruction is also given upon 
insects, birds, and animals injurious and beneficial to the farmer and 
horticulturist. 

In May 1892 the Rhode alana State erence School at Kings- 
ton was incorporated as the Rhode Island College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, This change was followed by certain changes in the 
course of study and in the character of the instruction. This school as 
thus reorganized is prepared to fulfil on both the agricultural and‘me- 
chanical lines the purpose of the land-grant act. 
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The institution now offers two courses of study of four years each. 
In the freshman year, and to a great extent in the sophomore year, the 
work for the two courses is the same. But from the beginning of the 
junior year the two courses follow lines which have aims clearly differ- 
-ent. An outline showing the subjects taken up in the two courses of 
instruction is given in the following tabular statements: 


AGRICULTURAL COURSE. 


Hours per week. 


Freshman Sophomore 


Subject year. sy Gat! Junior year. | Senior year. 


1st |2nd| 3d | Ist | 2nd | 3d-] Ist | 2nd |-8d | Ist | 2nd}. 3d 
term term term term term) term)term|term|term term |term' term 


A Pricultnre << I= -=-+-=--<-2----+-s-0- 
Agriculture, practical ...-..-------.- 
2 he rr eee 
Algebra and logarithms ...---.------ 
AMIE WONK to sms. cew sae ae “ai <p> © 
= AStropomly -<-.2- fo -~ oo wesc ee wee seas- 
Bench work in wood and wood turning 
Bookkeeyring and business laws. -.--- 
- Botany, clementary and physiological 
@hemistry -< 2-5 -- 22-2 -.----3----5-=- 
Drawing, free-hand-----.--------.--- 
Drawing, mechanical. -.......-...--- 
Mine bshee | oa seer soe ee we oe 
Forestry and landscape gardening... - 
streneh or German: --.---.--<-=-----< 
Geography, aes See ae 
Geology, study and excursions --..-- 
Geometrysa—-=--- <=. ee 
History --<.--.---+------------------- 
Pefonticg parOce. ce. s2cacmens <e--=— 
Inspection. ---.-.-- eae oe eee 
Laboratory work, botanical.-.-.-.--- 
Laboratory work, chemical--.---..--- 
Laboratory work, phan 4aS 
Levelling and road construction -..-- 
Levelling and road surveying. -.--.-- 
Market gardening ....--..-.-.-----.- x 
Mechanics, agricultural..-......--.-- 
Mental science ------ 
Microscopy -------------- 
Military drill and tactics 
Modelling ------ 
Orations -.-.--- 
Patternmaking -..--- 
Physics....-.-.-------- 
Physiology ...---.----------------=-- 
Political economy and science of gov- 
ernment. 
Surveying ...--------------+--------- pee 
Thesis work.--.--- neal Acosta 
‘Trigonometry 
Veterinary science, anatomy, etc..-- 
Wood work... 2..--2--..--2--+6---- 
Zoblogy and entomology.------------ 


< . a Elective. 
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MECHANICAL COURSE. 
wi LE ee i ek at Ns a eee 
Hours per week. 


Freshman Sophomore 
Subject. year. year. 


1st |2na| 3a | 1st |2na] 3a | 1st |2na] 3a | Ist] 2nd} 3d 
term |term|term|term |term|term|term term)term term|term|term 


Junior year. | Senior year. 


LA ORICUIEATO Ls « eicivicio'u sic» seein ss oe =a wae Dal as ess DE ca Se eel ee eel semteeeta spare cay e le ciara ss| Meer mec 
Algebra....--.cece-.- 5-20. - see ceseee 5 (EN apse feces ee ec| Srcis as5onc | palsies cies oases | eee eee 
Algebra and logarithms....,...------|-----|.---- | Weete sl sess eat eran 


PRSTTOUM ONLY, = crc iaieleies hows win Meine winter l= a abel piste ieee| a atalere elem BREA Pet eee Bercr ae eee ee, BA sree ; 


Bench workin woodand woodturning} 6 Cal eer SNe ere ei Stet eRe eee se Aion GAAS nc 
Bookkeeping and business law -.----}..--- (Bees ee (ee el es Se eee ie el peed ee iio 
IBYeV An Nae ee ORC en Cae 7 EEE Ce a nISCU ae ese seed betes ng eer 4 Oy Saeee Gad Ase areata S255 
(OUMG MG SGEan Rab Gosone cos eaeee Bacio: laaeessees-| eee 3 AS SIE aa= el oer fay 3. 3 al Pte Sina 
Chemistry and qualitative analysis.-|...../.....|...-.|-.---|----- 5 7 Hulse se a3|a3}| a3 
Constructions isis. <m-enen ne ee] owls ps tat SS = 1 a IS le TS ee I oi sa Ee ares |e 
Drawing, architectumals ree cain Sale| (anor olin mre we eam pees aeminlns Smal ceeree PP specs bean MES Fs 


Drawing, free-hand 02 sa. 2 2 sp ced eo) see nc|e ne 4 el Bae Bes a SRSA ye ee ered eee! : 


Drawing, MMechani Cals... seit weenie Ac-wke aoe = -1pseerereew 2 Bil ane Bn be A eee eer Ee 5 
Electricity and magnetism .--.------|...-. one Ciao ae See soles 2 Fee! Boi ns eee eed ace eee 
Mlectriciby, applied... <= .<2-Ae Sac = <a SAS | ann Benet ee aa Sones) Soria saan oor | aasox: a3| a3} a3 
PIG Bi Sn Geteehanan ree era ese ne eiae Soe 5 5 3 3 Bila Se ieoeteren 4 (Fe Eee tes R= = 
JOP ASES TG do UC ieee ee aneaS. eer poe Pe aer a spos\eSene| So mena seen ee Soko |a3|a3} a3 
HM roncir or Germano <ic secs cscicioe siaea RE ae Bee Aner 3 3 3 3 3 3) @3 1] a3] .a3 


Geography, physical.....-.-..-.----- SrRc ech: RG) tem altemc eae oclofin sine Sets lel Strat oe ree ae een ee : 


LGeomMet ya stesesc See tissies oe emits wislal olen 3 3 Cop Ete saan Se PTS oslo sakes a eee 
Geomevny aay el Casa ne cee cataiera mara stl eine Ae oi tera lone otel sone as 4 CN al | pan OS ee 
Geometry PeseCriptlve jes cina acie sens Selects ata aren eee eat ae ae 7p are ae ee (eet (ce 
JEUSUD iifaeact SCCn ASO nda SE SALCSeaaia Pe Nese Pr Ee ba eee Eee a ol er | So Sor 55 
an GAC CHUO Wang seotmiea eine since ale ieiate orer 1 it 1 1 1 d Behe AI eae Ire copy eee Be Me 
PPO WOlsis soae tae seine eeinc eae cise a| seiasalegiae saree eraeees 3 BES AEs Soho are [rare eee eon | aerate 
Laboratory work, chemical .......--- Rete Ore WE eV, «| pe Bie, cr WE lo eta aoe 
Laboratory work, mechanical on2 5 ele. seal ea ol tsar mote al Swe nasal a= ait eee 7a ree ed SS ey 
Laboratory work, physical.-s- .- 2 6.|-- ed}. en 2 2 2 Deletes eel iano | eee ed ee 
Dahle pyr Omer caves nsiaiceie simi attie eal ewan ey ae Smite eats eae 3 Ol ee = pee eee 
Mechanical practico;.c stisssae aoa sate ao eee series eel tread eee eae 1 ea a| See eee 6 6 6 
Mechanics, agricultural -.......--:-|.---- Gail Sapa OS eT SS Harn, alt Seca beter etal Star ye eee cere eee 
Mechanies, theoretical andiappbed: ayo sles ors oe) = tof dacnitrell afatcvats piace ies fee eee 5 4 5 
Mechanism, principles Of.5 =. cee c-. cial soe dene te emote as a ree clace cal omaraaleae ae Bile a see eee 
AMMO T PALS CIOM CBs o 4 enka a.-)nysjeim slates min aaa linn Sele tee aa re ante ec ars tes Pl en 4 
Military drill and tactics ............ 3 2 2 Pe es ahs eae a Eee 
WGI eee ees Sere ae oration. 5na sere condiln = Gaaierao- 24 
GPF ALON ne yates rated ala oie eimyarn'e o biglisvaimie = eject ase eel erecta nrsictall ste recall eco ee ee 
EP ULSTER RAN) <a s.cypiactenge eminem saath eee lero QO ae A EP eters oi fain SS ee nore eee a eee eee 
PAV SACS een ica pe metntn arse mae ee ener cal Sree rl res 8 3 5 ee 
EV SUOLOL Vin wre csp 4 eersicie wean ene Set ote 38 ph fears seep egestas Mea aa eg ee es ede TRS a yc 
Political economy and science af OV=|- 2 a .\eicece| nme] ola sleeee sl cetscifeeees fac ceeleamee 4 Uefa 

ernment. 
PrON SUH OT MaAleRiI ANG <5 wcije oe seas eee el een ase ae tere leeeso races Bes | ae eerste Eh ees 
SULVEVIN Gos a> cme ceca sscces 
EROS IS NVOT Kite Merete se emer lao ae 
EET] FONOMCUL Yate sean sein Snlwelne re A eae ee aoe eee Sle sse Sea pe eae ae eee 


Gila, ee As Sees ene 27| 35| 28 28 | 273 | 28 | 24| 26] 25| 23| 23] m1 


a@ Elective. 


The methods of instruction followed pay particular regard to the 
practical application of the various branches. Laboratory or shop work 
is given throughout the courses in accordance with the most approved 
methods. Chemistry, for example, is taken up during the second year. 
The work in general chemistry, in which continued applications are 


made in the lines of agriculture, physiology and hygiene, etc., is followed | 


by the study of agricultural chemistry, taken up by students of the 
agricultural course in their third year. The laboratory work in this 
branch consists of such exercises as the analysis of milk, butter, and 
cheese, soils, fodder, and fertilizers, tests for poisons in the stomachs of 
animals, the study of chemical changes in soils, and work in artificial 
digestion. : 


‘* 
“Res 2 Pe ae — = 
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The instruction in agriculture includes farm management, buildings, 
tools, crops and their cultivation, soils and drainage, manure and fer- 
tilizers, stock breeding and feeding, with lectures upon dairying and 


Specialties in agriculture. The close relation of the school with the 


agricultural experiment station is of great advantage to it, as the work 
of the farm and its equipment in the line of stock, tools, etc., may at 
any time be used in practical illustration of the work of the class room. 
The instruction in agriculture also includes practical field work in the 
afternoons. Care is taken in the teaching of other subjects, as chem- 
istry, botany, geology, zodlogy, ete., to show their relations to agricul- 
ture. In geology, for instance, attention is given to the study of rocks, 
their elements, and the processes by which they are changed to soils; 
the study of soils, soil analysis, and the causes of soil sterility. 

In addition to the regular courses just described, during the winter 
a short course in agriculture and mechanics is offered. Persons taking 
this course may have special instruction in veterinary science, agricul- 
ture, the chemistry of fertilizers, dairying, including milk, butter, and 
cheese analysis, carpentering, wood carving, iron work, and such part 
of the regular courses as they may deem best. This course continues 
through the winter term, about three months. 

The tuition at this school is free to Rhode Island pupils. Both sexes 
are admitted. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts of the University ot 
South Carolina is at Columbia. There are twenty-two professors and 
instructors connected with the institution. The regular courses of 
study are six in number, each requiring four years for completion, and 
leading to the degree of bachelor of science, viz., a course of general 
science, a course of civil engineering, a course of mechanical engineer- 
ing, a course of agriculture, a course of chemistry, and a course of nat- 
ural history. There are, besides, four special courses, each requiring 
two years for completion, and leading to acertificate: A shorter course 
of applied science, a shorter course of agriculture, a shorter course of 
general science, and a business course. Elective courses are provided 
in special cases. 

The College of Agriculture and Mechanics’ Institute in connection 
with Claflin University is located at Orangeburgh. The faculty con- 
sists of seventeen professors and instructors. ‘Lhere are ten courses 
of study: The college classical course of four years, leading to the 
degree of bachelor of arts; the college scientific course of three years, 
leading to the degree of bachelor of science; the college philosophical 
course of three years, leading to the degree of bachelor of philosophy. 
Then there are the college preparatory course and the normal course 
of three years each, leading to diplomas. The English course requires 
six years, leading to a certificate. The kindergarten course of one 
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year also leads to a certificate. The same is true of the four years’ 
English Bible course, the four years’ music course, and the three years’ 
art course. Twenty industrial courses are provided. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The South Dakota Agricultural College is located at Brookings. 
Nineteen professors and instructors belong to the faculty, and there 
are also a foreman of the farm, a herdsman, and an engineer. There 
are three courses of study, each requiring four years for completion, 
and leading to the degree of bachelor of science, viz., a course in agri- 
culture, a course in domestic economy, and a course in mechanic arts. 
The two years’ course in pharmacy leads to no degree. 

Under date of July 7, 1891, the president writes that of the 20 gradu- 
ates 5 are farmers, 2 lawyers, 3.clerks, 6 teachers, and the occupations of 
the others are not certainly known. There are only three graduates 

_ from the mechanic arts department. Of these 1 is cashier in a bank, 1 
teaching blacksmithing and machine drawing, and 1 wood carving and 
machine shop practice. 


TENNESSEE, 


The State Agricultural and Mechanical College of the University of 
Tennessee is at Knoxville. Seventeen professors and instructors con- 
stitute the faculty. There are seven courses of study, viz., the literary 
scientific course, the Latin scientific course, the course in agriculture, 
the course in civil engineering, the course in mechanical engineering, 
the course in chemistry, and the course in mining engineering. The 
college confers the degrees of bachelor of arts, bachelor of science, 
bachelor of philosophy, and bachelor of agriculture. 


TEXAS 


The State Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas is located at 
College Station. There are twenty-eight professors and other officers of 
the institution. The two regular courses of study require four years 
each, viz., the agricultural course, leading by specialization of studies 
either to the degree of bachelor of scientific horticulture or to the degree 
of bachelor of scientific agriculture; and the mechanical course, leading 
by the same process to the degree of bachelor of civil engineering or 
to the degree of bachelor of mechanical engineering. Special and 
postgraduate courses are also provided. 


UTAH. 


The Agricultural College of Utah Territory is located at Logan. The 
organization of the college is not yet completed, and courses of study 


have not been arranged. 
VERMONT. 


The State Agricultural College of the University of Vermont is at Bur- 
lington. The teaching staff includes sixteen professors and instructors. 


| a ow 
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In the department of agriculture there are four courses of study, viz., 
the full agricultural course of four years, leading to a degree; a short 
course in agriculture, requiring two years; a winter school of agricul- 
ture, occupying eleven weeks; and a winter course of lectures to farm- 
ers, without fee for tuition. 


VIRGINIA. 


The Virginia Agricultural and Mechanicél College is located at 
Blacksburgh. There are fourteen members of the faculty. The regu- 
lar courses of study are four, each occupying four years, viz., course in 
agriculture, leading to the degree of bachelor of scientific agriculture; 
course in mechanics, leading to the degree of mechanical engineer; a 
general course, leading to the degree of bachelor of science; and a 
course in civil engineering, leading to the degree of civil enn 
There is also a business course. 

A course of instruction in drawing and in n the use of wood working 
tools has been given to successive classes since 1886, and in the use of 
iron working tools since 1887. The course runs atonen three years, . 
and averages six hours of work per week. Theschool shops are reported 
to be well supplied with machine and hand tools. 

At Hampton is located Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute. 
There are sixty-seven members of the faculty, including the instructors. 
in the normal department, the night school, the Indian department, 
and the separate industrial departments for the men and the women. 
The course of study occupies three years, but does not lead to a degree. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


West Virginia University is located at Morgantown. Sixteen pro- 
fessors and instructors constitute the faculty. Two regular courses of 
study, each of four years, lead to the degrees, respectively, of bachelor 
of arts and bachelor of science. In the department of engineering 
there is a four years’ course provided, which leads to the degree of 
civil engineer. Provision is also made for preparatory and postgrad- 
uate work. 


WISCONSIN. 


The College of Agriculture of the University of Wisconsin is at 
Madison. There are twenty-one members of the faculty. The course » 
of study in the department of agriculture occupies four years, and 
leads to the degree of bachelor of agriculture. There are also short 
courses designed to occupy the student during the winter terms of 
two years, viz., a dairying course, a milk testing course, a course in 
butter making, a cheese making course, a course in animal husbandry, 


‘one in agricultural chemistry, one in veterinary science, one in horti- 


culture and economic entomology, ete. 
8. Ex. 65-——9 
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MANUAL LABOR IN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 


The department of agriculture has published a valuable report enti- 
tled, Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Convention of the Association 
of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations held at 
Washington, D. C., August 12 to 18, 1891. 

In this bulletin appears a paper prepared by Prof. Massey of North 
' Carolina, and read at the session of August 14, on the subject, “To 
what extent may manual labor be introduced into the curriculum of 
land-grant colleges?” 

The essayist took the ground that the only manual labor to be re- 
quired in an agricultural college course is such a8 may properly come 

under the head of laboratory work. In his own words: 

Statistics show that in colleges thoroughly equipped for their work, 
and in which the laboratory methods are used, and the minor manual 
operations merely incidental, a much larger proportion of the students 


enter agricultural occupations than from the best of those where com- 
pulsory. and paid manual labor is the rule. 


Further, the writer quotes Prof. Bailey as saying: 


The graduates from the Cornell College of Agriculture, and they are 
as many as from any bona jide agricultural school in the country, all 
follow agricultural pursuits. 

Prof. Massey continues: 

I do not want it to be supposed that I oppose the teaching of all farm 
operations in an agricultural college. They should be taught, but no 
further than they are educational and necessary for the proper under- 
standing of the subject at the timein hand, all partaking of the nature 
oflaboratory work. Nothing further thanthisshould beattempted. The 
effort to make skilful farm Jaborers at such an institution will necessar- 
ily result in failure, lower the educational standard of the college, and 
as a consequence turn out men with anarrow and incomplete education. 

It was shown in the discussion which followed that by actual analy- 
sis the purely agricultural colleges were sending 34 per cent. of their 
graduates back to the farm as actual practical farmers, and that doubt- 
less a larger percentage of the graduates of these institutions followed 
the profession for which the institutions were maintained than could be 
claimed for the graduates of the professional schools of any other calling. 


EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


Each of the forty-three states and territories mentioned in the fore- 
going list has at least one agricultural experiment station, either di- 
rectly connected with its college of agriculture or under the control of 
the local government, and in several states there are two or more such 
stations. ; 

LEGISLATION FOR AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


It is worthy of note that a fresh impetus was given to the work of 
the agricultural colleges throughout the country by the act of Congress 
approved March 2, 1887, providing for the establishment and mainte- ~ 
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so 
nance of these experiment stations connected with the colleges founded 
in the several states under the provisions of the act of July 2, 1862. 
: By this act of 1887 (known as the Hatch bill) the sum of $15,000 
was appropriated to each state for the purpose of paying the neces- 
_Sary expenses of conducting investigations and experiments bearing 
_ directly on the agricultural industry of the United States. This was 
_ made a continuing appropriation to be specially provided for by Con- 
gress in the appropriations from year to year. 

The act forms an admirable and necessary supplement to the original 
legislation of 1862, and its effect is apparent in the increased efficiency 
of the agricultural colleges previously established, and in therapid devel- 
opment of new institutious of this character in states which had not, 
prior to the enactment of the Hatch bill, availed themseives of the priv- 
ileges offered by the land-grant act. 

But it is none the less true that an important factor in promoting 

~~ the forward movement of technical education in America was the». 
land-grant act of 1862, by means of which the colleges of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts have received in the aggregate more than 
. $16,000,000. 

The relative amounts realized by the several states from the sale of 
land or land-serip apportionments are quite unequal. The proceeds 
per acre have varied from 41 cents for Rhode Island to $5.57 for Cali- 
fornia, and $6.73 for New York. This variation is due, however, to the 
greater or less skill exhibited by the different states in the financial - 
management and final disposition of their holdings. Under the admin- 
istration of Mr. Cornell and (since his death) of the Hon. H. W. Sage, 

the proceeds of the New York state land grant now amount to nearly 
$5,060,000, and this vast sum constitutes the endowment fund of Cornell 
University, affording an illustration of the wisdom of the policy, in this 
instance at least, of giving the whole income to a single institution. 
Some of the states, it is believed, made a serious mistake in consent 
ing to a distribution of the educational revenue derivable from this 
souree among several collegiate establishments—their well meant im- 
partiality reducing the proportion of each to so small an allowance as 
to be of little benefit. But, to quote the words of Prof. H. W. Tyler 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in the Forum for Sep- 
tember 1891: 

Although technological schools existed before the passage of the 
land-grant act; although others have been founded and successfully 
conducted without its aid; although it has been applied to a great ex- 
tent to the promotion of agricultural education; and although, finally, 
the income from itis often but a fraction of the total revenue of the 
institutions receiving it, yet it can not be doubted that the grant, 
coming at an opportune time, greatly accelerated the development of 
scientific and technological education, and thereby contributed materially 


. to the extraordinary industrial progress of the past twenty years. Its 
- guthorship is not the least among the public services of Senator Morrill 


of Vermont. 
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INSTITUTES OF TECHNOLOGY. 
RENSSELAER POLYTHCHNIC INSTITUTE. 


‘Technological education in the United States,” remarks Prof. Tyler, 
in the Forum article before referred to, ““may be said to date from the. 
founding of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, New York, in 
1824. Stephen Van Rensselaer, its founder, as a member of the state 
board of canal commissioners, had been actively interested in the con- 
strution of the Erie canal. 

“Engineering as a profession was unknown; men were educated by w 
the work, not forit. The object of the new institution was the general 
dissemination of that moderate amount of scientific knowledge which 
its founder recognized as indispensable to the community. AJthough 
conducted at one time as a general polytechnic school, the institute has 
been from its foundation primarily a civil engineering school, interpret- 
ing civil engineering, however, ina sense almost as broad as that which 
~ once excluded only military engineering.” 

The faculty consists of eighteen professors and instructors. The, 
course of study in civil engineering is now the only course of the insti- 

‘tute. All the regular members of the institute pursue this course, and 
the degree. conferred is that of civil engineer. It should be stated, 
perhaps, that civil engineering is understood to include mechanical or 
dynamical engineering, road engineering, bridge engineering, hydraulic 
engineering, steam engineering, electrical engineering, mining engineer- 
ing, and sanitary engineering. 

The studies of the course are designed to secure to all the graduates 
a professional preparation at once'thorough and practical. The course 
of study occupies four years. The number of students in 1890 was 174. 

About 1,000 students have been graduated from the institute, includ- 
ing the membership of all the classes from 1826 to 1889. Of these 
nearly all have followed some branch of engineering as a profession, 
though a very few are registered as lawyers, professors, ete. 

Nothing need be said of the thoroughness of the equipinent which 
the training of this institute supplies; its graduates, from Roebling 
down, are the best exponents of the school, and attest the value of its 
instruction. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology at Boston was char- 
tered by the state legislature April 10, 1861, and opened in February 
1865. This institution receives one-third of the income accruing to 
Massachusetts from the land-grant fund. 

There are twelve regular four years’ courses of study, each leading to 
the degree of bachelor of science, viz., civil engineering, chemical engi- 
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neering, electrical engineering, mining engineering, mechanical engi- 
neering, sanitary engineering, metallurgy, architecture, biology, chemis- 
try, geology, physics. The studies are the same for all courses during 
the first year; after that divergence begins, with specialization for 
professional work. 

Prof. Tyler writes: 


At the end of the first year (a) the student must decide which one of 

_ the diverging courses to follow, the results of the previous work guid- 

ing or restricting this choice. A student can not, for instance, pursue 

an engineering course without having shown some aptitude for mathe- 

matics. At present the drift is toward the mechanical, electrical, and 

civil engineering courses in the order named, these comprising nearly 70 
per cent. of students pursuing full courses. 

In the second and succeeding years, the more important features are: » 
First, the progressive substitution of technical for general subjects; 
second, a corresponding increase in the amount of laboratory work; 
and finally, the gradual introduction of more or less independent origi- 

_nal work, scientific research, technical investigation, or constructive 
design. Thus, in the fourth year of the course in mechanical engineer- 
ing, the student devotes himself almost entirely to more advanced techni- 
eal work, either in mill or marine engineering, or in locomotive construc- 
tion. Laboratory work takes the form of tests of boilers, pumps, and 
so on, followed by an investigation to be embodied in the graduating 
thesis. It may be added that the engineering laboratories are in no 
sense ‘‘toy workshops.” Among the apparatus for experiment are, for 
example, a 150-horse power engine, and a testing machine capable of 
breaking full-sized beams up to 25 feet in length. 

Shop work occupies a strictly subordinate position. Its object is to 
impart some familiarity with tools and with materials, not to produce 
skilled mechanics. Regular instruction is supplemented, but not super- 
seded, by excursions to manufactories. 

A noteworthy characteristic of the curricula of the engineering 
courses is the unity secured by basing all upon a nearly uniform found- 
ation, not merely of mathematics and physics, but of an extended 
course in mechanics and the strength of materials, with laboratory 
work. All regular students receive systematic instruction in litera- 
ture, history, and political economy, as well as in modern languages. 

The following is an outline of the course in mechanical engineering: 


COURSE IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


First year. 
First term. - Second term. 
Tours Hours 
Subject. Weeks.| per Subject. Weeks.| per 
4 week. week. 
id geometry -------------------- 8 4 | Plane and spherical trigonometry. 10 5 
one SSage sue Sec Qgadese an 7 4| General chemistry; qualitative 15 6 
General chemistry with laboratory 15 7 analysis. ; 

work. Political history since 1815....... 15 2 
Rhetoric and English composition. 15 2| French (orGerman)..---..-.-- ee 15 3 
French (or German) .-.--.---.----- 15 3 | Mechanical drawing and descrip- 15 6 

Mechanical drawing. 15 6 tive geometry. : 
Free-hand drawing ..-------------- 15 1| Free-hand drawing....--.--.----- 15 2 
Military drill .......---------------|--------|-----9- WET TE ac bell LA ae Parsee Reet (eer OO 


a Now at the end of the first half-ycar. 
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COURSE IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING—Concluded. 


Second year. 


First term. Second teri. 
Hours : Hours 
Subject. Weeks.) per Subject. Weeks.| per 
week. i week, 
Principles of mechanism -.-.-...-- 15 2 | Mechanism: gear teeth; machine 15 3 
WOEBWAN Soc cranroe seers Casio osaeaels cede 15 2 tools; cotton machinery. 
Carpentry and wood turning -.-... 15 A Para NG ENO Ro ore caramels eos elersioe 15 6 
Analytic geometry --..--.-.------- 15 &. (Pattern Work os imumcc. cane sere 15 2 
Descriptive FEOMOUY<. swe. cw scee 15 5 | Difterential calculus. .----.--..--- 15 3 
SPAY GIGS) as ee sen ee eee sp aiesae 15 Oh MEER SECS note ene ee are 15 3 
English literature .-.-2.-.-...---2- 15 1 | English literature and composi- 15 2 
American RISCOR Yaa ea cieciess ania ea 15 2 tion. 
German (or French) ........-.---+. 15 |, 3 | German (or French).........-...- 15 2 
Third year. : 
Steam engineering; valve gears; 15 3 | Steam engineering; boilers....... pas) 3 
thermodynamics. Drawing, “desi gp,and use of sur- 15 6 
PW DT 2s nce nlarctuvune/sintasies kimisisieteecm ate 15 6 veying instruments. 
Forging ale Shee fale aeaaterae eid af haleiota 2 15 6 Engineering g laboratory.-..---.... 15 2 
Tnheeral calewlus, - oon Seieoc -aslne sae 5 4] Por ging; chipping and filing -.... 15 4 
General statics ........++..---.0--- 10 2 ‘Stren gth of materials; kinemat- 15 3 
Physics:-heat-—...-. Nereis eae 8 2 ics and dynamics. 
Physical laboratory2-.-.---..------ 7 2 | Physical laboratory .--..----------< 15 2 
German (of French) .0..2..2.-0% 15 3 | English composition............-.. 15 2 
German (or French) ........------ 15 3 
Fourth year. 
Steam engineering... 2. ...-....2... 8 2:1), Fevdranlio Motors... 53. sc.msadasen 15 2 
Hydraulics 2 San POR Conse teas 7 2 | Engineering laboratory---...-..-. 15 4 
Dynamics of mashines..........-.- 9 3 | Machine-tool work................ 12 6 
Mite ha neces hen Aino conten eae minus 15 8 | Strength and stability of struct- 15. 3 
ingineering laboratory Be eyes er 15 4 ures; theory of elasticity. 
Chipping and filing; machine-tool 16 6 | En glish composition.-=-+.<--...=s 15 2 
wor 
Strength of materials; friction .... 15 3 Options. 
Metallurgy ofALon >= 13 2 teee once 15 1 
Heating and ventilation ..........- 15 1 | Marine engineering. ...22.2.-.-.-- 15 3 
Hlements of dynamo machinery. ...}.....--.]....--- Locomotive construction.......... 15 3 
Mill engineering. <4. --..- J... -- 15 3 
Options. Navalarchitocture.......-..-..--. 15 6 
Marine engincering.........-..---- 6 2 
Locomotive construction ....----.. 6 2 
DEE en PING CMW. <-.b sec we ssa we riciem 6 2 
Naval architecture ............---. 15 8 


The tuition fee is $200 per year. Applicants for admission to the 
institute must be 17 years of age, and must sustain an examination in 
arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry, and history, English language 
and literature, and in French or German. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 


At Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, in addition to the reg- 
lar academic course of study, there are various professional depart- 
ments, with only one of which we are now concerned, viz., the engineer- 
ing department, in which are twenty-two professors and‘ instructors. 
This department comprises three professional schools, namely, the 
schools of civil, mechanical, and mining engineering. A four years’ 


: 


. 
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course in either of these schools leads to the degree of bachelor of engi- 
neering; but a fifth year’s course is provided for such as choose to 
pursue advaneed studies. The ve year studies are the same for the 
three engineering classes, but in the second year the courses diverge 
toward the several specialties. The work laid out for each branch of 
engineering is essentially identical with that of all first class schools of 
this kind, though more attention is given to modern languages—French, 
German, and Spanish—than in most schools of engineering. 

Tuition in this department is $50 per annum, and necessary expenses, | 
all told, amount to $200 per annum and upwar ei according to the habits 
and Sate of living of the individual student. Special students are ad- 
mitted to partial courses in this department. The whole number of 
students in the engineering courses in 1890-91 was 55. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 


As befits a great university, Harvard offers facilities for the suceess- 
ful prosecution of special and professional studies of every description. 
The Lawrence Scientific School, for example, is a department of this 
university in which the following courses of technology may be pur- ~ 
sued: Civil and topographical engineering, chemistry, geology, biology, 
and electrical engineering. The course of study in each of these 
branches extends through four years and leads to the degree of bachelor 
of science, the course of study for which the degree is given being speci- 
fied in the diploma. There were 88 students in the different classes of 


’ the Lawrence Scientific School in the academic year 1890-91. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


Technical courses of instruction are provided at Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pennsylvania. 
The civil engineering course, leading to the degree of civil engineer, is 


: comprehensive and thorough, including not only studies in civil engi- 


neering, but topographical, hydraulic, and mechanical engineering. Its 
object is to give its students such instruction in the theory and prac- 
tice of engineering as to qualify them for immediate usefulness in the _ 
field and office, and, after a moderate amount of actual practice, to fill 
positions of trust and importance in their chosen profession. 

The location of Easton is most favorable for an engineering school. 
The city is at the junction of the Delaware and Lehigh rivers, and is 
a great centre for railroads, canals, bridges, founderies, pipe works for 
water, gas, etc., rolling mills, repair shops, and many other industrial 
works. 

- The mining engineering course, leading to the degree of engineer of 
mines, includes instruction in topographical and mechanical engineer- 


ing, mining, chemistry, metallurgy, and in other studies essential to 


the thorough preparation of the student for mining and metallurgical 
work. 


\ 
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Tron mines are close at hand, and the anthracite coal mines and zine 
mines are easily accessible; these, with the extensive quarries of lime- 
stone, steatite, and slate in the vicinity, offer excellent opportunities 
for the study of mining and quarrying operations. 

The chemistry course includes lectures, text book study, and labora- 
tory practice, and leads to the bachelor of science degree. An electrical 
engineering course was organized in 1889, conferring the degree of elec- 
trical engineer on those who graduate in the course. Each course ex- 
tends through four years. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


A four years’ course in civil engineering is open to students at the 
University of Cincinnati, of Cincinnati, Ohio. This is the only technical 
department of the university now in active operation, though provision 
for other special studies is soon to be made. 

A peculiarity of the university is that all departments of it are virtu- 
ally a part of the public school system of the city. Instruction in the 
university, aS in the high schools, is free to all residents of the city. 
Even necessary expenses, such as laboratory fees, are reduced to the 
lowest practicable limits. There is not a family in the municipality that 
may not educate its sons and its daughters thoroughly without charge 
at every stage from childhood to manhood and womanhood. The in- 
come from the endowment funds of the University of Cincinnati is aug- 
mented by an annual city levy of one-tenth of a mill. 


LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY. 


The first school year of the Leland Stanford Junior University at 
Palo Alto, California, began October 1, 1891, and, as a matter of course, 
the character and gradation of its educational work in all departments 
have not yet assumed an ultimate form. Departments and courses of 
instruction in mining, civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering have 
been organized. 

The purpose of the university, as expressed in its charter, is to estab- 
lish “such seminaries of learning as shall make it of the highest grade, 
including mechanical institutes, museums, galleries of art, laboratories, 
and conservatories, together with all things necessary for the study of 
agriculture in all its branches, and for mechanical training, and the 
studies and exercises directed to the cultivation and enlargement of the 
mind.” 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


The Worcester Polytechnic Institute at Worcester, Massachusetts, 
though sometimes classed with schools of manual training, is virtually 
an institution of college rank. The requirements for admission to its 
lowest class are fully equivalent, except as to Latin and Greek, to the 
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standard of entrance examinations in the best New England colleges. 
Candidates must be sixteen years old, and must be well prepared in 
arithmetic, geography, grammar, United States history, French, plane 
geometry, and algebra as far as quadratic equations. As a fact, the 
average age of those admitted is over eighteen years, and under that age 
candidates are seldom mature enough for success in the work required. 
The faculty deem it advisable that the candidates, before applying, take 
a full high school course, including, if possible, such knowledge of Latin, 
Greek, and ancient and medieval history as is generally required for 
admission to college. : 

The courses of study and practice in the Worcester institute are 
comprised in the following departments, viz., mechanical engineering, 
_ Civil engineering, chemistry, electrical engineering, physical and politi- 
cal science. The mechanical engineering course occupies three and 
one-half years; the course in electrical engineering four and one-half 
years; in each of the other departments three years. 

The institute is organized on the same general plan as the European 
polytechnic schools. Its faculty consists of twelve regular instructors 
and professors, and eleven assistant instructors. One hundred and 
ninety-six students were in attendance in the classes of all departments 
of the institute for the year 1890-91. 

Statistics concerning the graduates of this institute, covering the 
twenty years, 1871 to 1891, show that more than 90 per cent. of the 
graduates are engaged in occupations for which their training at the 
institute specially prepared them. 

At the Washburn shops connected with the institute are manufac- 
tured for sale machinists’ tools, engine and speed lathes, twist drill grind- 
ers, emery grinding machinery, hydraulic machinery, direct plunger 
elevators, accumulators, general wood work, school apparatus, ete. 
Thus students of the institute have the advantage of practice and 
training in shops where the actual business of manufacturing salable 
articles is carried on. They do not merely mark time—they advance. 

The cost of tuition is $150 per annum; but several free scholarships 
are open to Worcester county students, and, under certain conditions, 
to residents of other parts of the state. 

Students who satisfactorily complete the prescribed course of studies 
in any department of the institute receive at graduation the degree 
of bachelor of science, the diploma merely designating the depart- 
ment of study which the graduate has pursued. 


ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


The Rose Polytechnic Institute of Terre Haute, Indiana, was founded 
in 1874 by the late Chauncey Rose of Terre Haute, and was opened 
March 7, 1883. It is devoted to the higher education of young men in 
engineering. ‘his term includes all those productive aud constructive 
arts by which the forces and materials of nature are made subservient 
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to the needs of man, together with the principles which underlie those 


_ arts. 
The faculty consists of fifteen members, and there are, in addition, six — 


Bit 


= 


instructors in the various shops. The course of study lasts four years, - 


and a high standard of excellence is required of the student. Tuition 
is free to residents of Vigo county; all others pay $75 a year each. 

This institution has graduated seven classes, including the class of 

1891. The class of 1885 consisted of 3 members, all of whom are 


now engaged in some branch of engineering. The graduates in 1886_ 


numbered 16; of these, 12 follow engineering. In 1887 there were 8 
graduates; 5 are engineers. The class of 1888 was composed of 11 
members; 9 of them are engineers. In 1889, 9 students were gradu- 
ated; 8are nowengineers. Fourteen students were graduated in 1890; 
12 are engaged in engineering specialties. The catalogue of 1892 
states that 8 of the class of 1891 are engaged in various branches of 
engineering; 3 are students, 2 are teachers, 1 is a draughtsman, 1 is a 


railroad employé, 1 a confectioner, and there is 1 whose occupation is — 


not given. 
STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


The Stevens Institute of Technology at Hoboken, New Jersey, is es- 
sentially a school of mechanical engineering. It has been in operation 


twenty years,and its reputation is firmly established as one of the best . 


of technological schools. Highteen professors and instructors make up 
the teaching staff. The course of study occupies four years. Tuition 
fees amount to $150 a year for state residents; all others pay $225, 

Hach senior class has an opportunity to go on an inspection tour, 
visiting the principal centres of lecomotive and machine manufacture, 
as Philadelphia, Hartford, Springfield, Boston, Providence, Fall River, 
ete. 

The list of alumni who have received the degree of mechanical engi- 
neer from this school, as given in the catalogue, contaims the names of 
nearly 400 graduates, most of them now engaged in some branch of 
engineering. 


. CASE SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 


The Case School of Applied Science at Cleveland, Ohio, was opened 
September 15, 1551. There are eleven members of the faculty all 
told. 

There are seven regular courses of study: The general course; civil 
engineering; mechanical engineering; mining engineering; electrical 
engineering; physics; and chemistry. Each course requires four years’ 
study. 

Freshmen must be at least sixteen years old and must satisfy ate 
faculty of qualification. 


_ 
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The whole number of students in the school, according to the cata-_ 


logue of 189991, was 103; of these, 51 belonged to the freshman class. 
The whole number of graduates up to 1890 was 41. 


One member of the class of 1887 is reported as pursuing postgradu- 
ate studies at Zurich. One of the class of 1889 is a student at Heidel- 
berg, and another in Paris. All the rest of the graduates are engi- 
neers, chemists, draughtsmen, assayers, or instructors in science. There 
were 7 members of the class of 1890; 2 are engineers, 2 are chemists, 
2 are draughtsmen, and 1 is an electrician. The courses in chemistry 
are open to students, not candidates for a degree, who desire to pre- 
pare themselves for work in special lines. 


MISSOURI SCHOOL OF MINES AND METALLURGY. 


The Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy is an institute of tech- 


_ nology with civil and mining engineering and metallurgy as specialties. 
_ It is a college of the University of the State of Missouri, and is located 


at Rolla, Phelps county, on the line of the Saint Louis and San Fran- 
cisco railway, about 100 miles southwest of Saint Louis. 

The usual courses in the different branches of engineering are pur- 
sued in this school, and degrees.are conferred at the end of the three 
years’ courses on graduates in civil, mining, and mechanical engineer- 


ayer 


Certificates of proficiency are given also to such as pass an examina- 
tion in special studies. The total number of graduates is 46; of these, 
24 are engineers, 13 are assayers and chemists, 3 are teachers, 2 are 
draughtsmen, 1 is an editor, 1 a doctor, and 2 are at home. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


The University of Michigan at Ann Arbor has incorporated shop 


work with its theoretical engineering courses. It was originally the 


plan of the trustees to open the mechanical laboratory to all classes 


of students, but on account of the large number of applicants in excess 
of the capacity of the shops, it became necessary to limit the admission 
to engineering students. 

With the $9,500 Be eonriateae in 188889 the laboratory has been 
finished and is now receiving additional equipment. An instructor in 
forging has been added, so that now in addition to the superintendent 
there is a skilled mechanic in each of the four shops. The capacity of 


each of the shops is approximately as follows: Wood room, 18 at one 


time, 2 sections, 36; iron room, 12 at one time, 2 sections, 24; forge 


shop, 12 at one time, 6 sections, 72; foundery, 12 at one time, 3 sections, 


36; total, 168. 


a 


CHAPTER IL 


_ PRESENT STATUS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN 
AUSTRIA. 


CHAPTER IL 
PRESENT STATUS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN AUSTRIA. 
MANUAL TRAINING. 


In its general outlines the system of education in Austria is almost 


identical with that of Germany. Its machinery consists of a series of 


? 


schools, supported wholly or in part by the municipal authority, by the 
government, or by local societies. There are, for example, kindergar- 
tens, primary schools, intermediate, manual training, trade, real, and 
high schools, gymnasia, etc., forming successive gradations calculated 
to facilitate the pupil’s progiess through all the stages of his physical 
and mental development from infancy to maturity. The relation be- 
tween the several consecutive grades, however, is-not so close as this 
statement, if left unqualified, might lead one to infer. In Austria, as 
in nearly all civilized lands, there is a gap between the kindergarten 
and the primary school ( Volksschule). 

Herr Riss, of Vienna, a member of the provincial diet, who, in the 
capacity of delegate from Austria, attended the manual training con- 


gress held at Munich, September 22 and 23, 1888, and made an inter- 
esting report before that body of educators upon the condition of the 
“work school movement in Austria, referred on that occasion to this 
defect in the school system of his native land. 

None but boys from 11 to 14 years of age are now admitted to the 
school shops supported by the association for the establishment and 
maintenance of school workshops in Cisleithania (a). 

The association fully recognizes the existence of the chasm in the 
system, extending from the first to the fourth class of the primary school; 
and itis of the opinion that the aims of educational hand work can 
never be attained until they are expanded in both directions so as to 
embrace the kindergarten system of Froebel and all grades above it from 
the first class of the primary school to the highest class of the citizens’ 

school (Biirgerschule). It is, according to Herr Riss, a matter for regret 
that the Austrian schools are not today in a condition to reduce to 
practical effect this ideal. : 

The object of the school workshops is, first of all, pedagogic. The 
aim is to hold the shops in strict and intimate relation with the school 


a Cisleithania, this side of the Leytha—a river of that name fogming a part of the 


~ boundary between Austria and Hungary—is a local appellation of Austria, used to 


_ distinguish that country from Transleithania, that is, Hungary. 
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of theoretical instruction, and it is believed that this purpose is best 
subserved by selecting for shop construction such objects as the pupil 
studies about in the school. Naturally, the choice of objects depends 
upon the kind of school to which the pupil belongs. As has been indi- 

cated, the Austrian system is not a rigid one, butis adjustable to vary- 
ing TCaditions and circumstances. 

Without presuming to decide which method is to be preferred, we 
note the difference between this system of imparting manual instruction 
in shops separate and apart from the school, and the method pursued in. 
the manual training schools, for example, at Saint Louis, Chicago, and | 
elsewhere in this country, where shop practice and the ordinary studies 
of the high school grade are taught conjointly under one roof, and, for 
the most part, by the same teachers. In Austria no attempt is made 

‘to combine in the same institution the discipline of shop work and tui- 
tion in the academic branches of the public schools. 

In the Austrian school shops, according to Herr Riss, the boys are 
taught modelling in clay, wood carving, carpentry (bench work), and 
ecard work. Each of these exercises, it is explained, has a distinctive 
educational idea behind it. The first two branches sérve to broaden 
and deepen the knowledge of drawing acquired by the pupil at school. 
Physical training is the main purpose of carpentry, while card work 
affords illustrations of the applications of geometry. 

The first school shop in Vienna was instituted by the aforementioned 
association in the Neubau district August 10, 1883. It opened with 60_ 
pupils, classed in two divisions. The second school shop followed on 
February 16, 1887, with 40 pupils. The erection of school shops is now 
looked forward to in the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, and eighth 
districts of Vienna. In the ninth and tenth districts shops are main- 
tained by other societies, whose discipline differs in some respects. 

In Simmering, two miles below Vienna, a school shop, patterned after 
those in Vienna, has been founded through the initiative and sacrifice 
of the teacher.. Wiener-Neustadt, the second largest city of Lower 
Austria, has, by authority of the diet of Lower Austria, opened a 
school shop in the teachers’ seminary, located there under the director- 
ship of one of the Vienna pupils. School shops have also been recently 
established at Gritz, Lemberg, Troppau, Bielitz, Niemes, Prague, and 
Reichenberg, some conducted and equipped according to the Swedish 
model, but most of them formed on the Vienna system. At Prague, 
during the vacation time of the school year 1887, a three weeks’ course 
in card work was carried out. 

_ As long ago as 1884, however, a course of manual training for teach- 
ers was opened in Vienna. Beginning October 1, in that year, it con- 
tinued until the end of March 1885, and thirty teachers from Vienna 
and its suburbs received instruction during the course. The time 
allotted towork was two hours and a half on two evenings in the week. 
Since then this teachers’ course has been maintained every year, and, 
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in all, one hundred and forty teachers from Vienna and its vicinity have 
enjoyed the advantages of the instruction. During the vacation season 
_ of 1887 (from July 18 to August 22) a five weeks’ course was conducted 
in Vienna, open.to the teachers from all the provinces of the Cisleitha- 
nian half of the empire. Ninety-nine teachers attended this vacation 
course, of whom 38 were from Bohemia; 10 from Moravia; 13 from Gal- 
icia; 5 from Silesia; 16 from Lower Austria; 2 from Upper Austria; 1 
from Carinthia; 7 from Carniola; 2 from the Tyrol; and 5 from Kiis- 
tenland. This shows the livelyinterest felt by the profession in Austria 
in the promotion of this branch of instruction. 

During the summer course of 1888, 28 citizen school teachers and 
primary school teachers were in attendance, together with 1 imperial 
district school inspector, 2 teachers of practice schools, and 1 director 
of a citizens’ school. The working time in this course was seven hours 
a day, and each hearer was required to choose a principal and a sub- 
ordinate specialty. It should be added that these teachers worked 
with untiring zeal, practising bets before and after the appointed hours. 
Almost all of those pursuing the course of 1888 enrolled themselves for 
the next vacation session. The state grants a subvention for the six 
months teachers’ course of 300 florins ($102.30) a week, and the same 
sum is now appropriated, through the ministry of instruction, for the 
vacation course. Royalty, also, has manifested a personal interest in 
the work of the association, his majesty Emperor Franz Josef I. contrib- 
uting 200 florins ($68.20) towards its support in 1888. 

The association now has more than 300 members, all of whom are 
active and earnest in promoting the establishment of the school shops. 

The teachers of Vienna and, so far as can be ascertained, of Austria, 
are, by a great majority, friendly to manual training; and the people, 
so far as public opinion can be known, are in sympathy with the new 
branch of instruction, recognizing fully the advantages which their 
children derive from it. 

Speaking of the future work of the association, Herr Riss said: 

I believe that the association, which has so far confined its activities 
to Vienna, should now change its tactics, and in the future work for 
the spread of its cause throughout all Cisleithania by the organization 
of local associations, by newspaper articles and pamphlets, by aiding 
in the equipment of school shops, ete. 

In this way the promise which I made at Magdeburg last year will 
be kept, that Vienna, as the most southerly point and centre of the 
manual training propaganda, will do her full duty. 

In conclusion, Herr Riss said: 

Vienna and Cisleithania will labor indefatigably, in concert with 
Sweden, France, and Germany, for the extension and promotion of 
manual training. ; 
~ From the official and authoritative statement of Herr Riss we turn 
to consider next the history of the manual training system in certain 
municipalities of Austria. 

S. Ex. 65——10 
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At Budapesth, for example, the organization of manual training 
schools was effected in 1886. The new system has already almost 
entirely superseded the repetition schools ( Wiederholungsschulen) which 
were formerly so common. 3 

The reasons for the change are given by Herr Josef Kérisi, director 
of the bureau of communal statistics. He says that parents offen 
objected to their children attending the evening school ( Wiederholungs- 
schule) after working through the day; and, as attendance was 
optional, the classes were apt to dwindle to very small proportions. 
At the close of the year only two or three, often only one pupil, would 
remain in attendance; that is, on paper, while in fact the class had 
become extinct. 

To counteract this evil schools of manual training were instituted, 
and the attendance of apprentices at these schools was made obliga- 
tory. The fact that these schools are properly classified as manual 
training schools is evident from the description of their function, for 
they serve to supply apprentices with the theoretical and practical 
knowledge (of drawing and modelling) which is necessary for admis- 
sion toa trade school, where they may continue their studies with sue- 
cess. There are also preparatory classes for pupils not sufficiently 
advanced to pursue the regular course with profit. 

The plan of studies in the new schools requires a three years’ course. 
In the preparatory class, six hours a week are occupied with theoretical 
studies, and four hours with drawing. In the regular course, during 
the first year, ten hours a week are allotted to the following-sub- 
jects: Accounts, literature, geometry, free-hand drawing, and model- — 
ling. The second and third years carry forward these studies, and 
physics is added to the curriculum. 

Only ten hours a week are devoted in the aggregate to school work 
during any year of the course; and drawing and modelling include all 
there is of manual training at Budapesth, for no attempt is made to 
familiarize students with wood turning or iron working tools. 

Under the municipal statute every district must maintain at least one 

manual training school, and, as a matter of fact, each district has one 
such school; districts 5 and 6 have two each, and districts 7 and 8 three 
each—sixteen in all. 
- The whole number of pupils enrolled in the sixteen schools, for the 
year 1888-89, was 7,857. Of this number 5,499 belonged to the schools 
at the close of the year, and of those belonging there were—prepara- 
tory class, 1,808; first year course, 2,195; second year course, 1,120; 
third year course, 376. Pupils are admitted to the preparatory classes 
at the age of 9 years and upward, but the average age is from 13 to 
17 years. The larger part of the pupils become apprentices of lock- 
smniths, masons, carpenters, tailors, and printers. 

At the beginning of the period covered by the report (1885-1889) 
there were six schools of industrial drawing in the city. In 1889 all 
but one of them had been discontinued. The attendance atthe remain- 
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ing school has steadily declined from 1,714 in the year 1885 to 986 in 
188889. The principal reason for this falling off in numbers is to be 
found in the fact that the majority of the pupils attend the manual 
training schools, in which drawing forms a required study. 

Another typical Austrian school of manual training is described in 
the second annual report of the State Imperial School for Artisans at 
Klagenfurth. We glean from the pages of this report all that is perti- 
nent to our purpose. 

The Hatserlich-Konigliche Staats-Handwerkerschule in Klagenfurth 
is essentially a manual training school, since its object is by means of 
theoretical instruction and practical exercises to impart the knowl- 
edge and skill which are desirable as a preparation for learning an 
industrial occupation, especially a manual trade. The teaching force 
consists of the director and 9 teachers, and 2 master workmen (1 for 
wood and 1 for metal work) give practical instruction in the shops. 

Architectural, free-hand, geometrical, industrial, and technical draw- 
ing, technology, commercial arithmetic and commercial bookkeeping, 
natural science, a knowledge of materials, religious instruction, geog- 
raphy, business customs, the German language, manual training, and 
shop work are the subjects taught. The term of study and practice 
in this school lasts ten months in each year. The number of pupils 
for the year 189091 was 41. The course requires two years work for 
its completion. ; 

In connection with the manual training school are two other depart- 
ments—the public drawing class (in which the instruction lastsiseven 
months, with thirty hours practice each week), and the industrial con- 
tinuation school, which also gives a seven months’ course, with nine 
hours instruction each week. 

During the school year 27 pupils were enrolled in the drawing class, 
and 147 in the two continuation classes. For admission to the first 
class of the manual training school, the pupil must be twelve years 
old. There is no age limit for entrance into the other departments. 
The school is yet only three years old. — 

It is unnecessary to attempt making a full enumeration of the Aus- 

trian manual training schools, and the only remaining institution of 
this class to which we shall now direct attention is the Pddagogiwm of 
Vienna. ‘Thisis described as “unique of its kind, not only in Austria, 
~but perhaps in the whole of Europe,” since it gives “attention to every 
side of the teachers’ training,” including in its course exercises in 
turning and sewing. 

It is a normal school organized on a peculiar plan. It was opened in 
the autumn of 1868, under the directorship of Dr. Frederick Dittes, with 
a three year’s course of instruction. Dr. Emil Hannak, speaking of 
the school at that period, says: “The Pdéidagyogiwm soon won for itself 
a reputation reaching far beyond the boundaries of Austria, and was 
frequently sought by teachers from southeastern Europe.” 
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In 1881 the Péidagogiuwm was reorganized. As Dr. Dittes had re- 
signed,Dr. Emil Hannak, director of the seminary established at Wiener- 
Neustadt, and previously engaged under Dr. Dittes at the Piéidagogium, 
was called to the head of the institution, and entrusted with the man- 
agement of the same. 

This institution had its origin in the conviction that. ‘the well-being 
of the public schools depends upon the careful training of the teachers 
in all that pertains to the acquisition of knowledge, the art of imparting 
it, and the best methods of instruction, supplemented by experimental 

“practice in teaching under competent supervision. 


CONTINUATION AND TRADE ee 


Continuation schools (Fortbildungsschulen) in the suvelioy cities assume 
a general character. Apprentices and young workingmen of all trades 

are assembled indiseriminately in the same school rooms; and while 
general subjects of education are imparted to all alike, special theoret- 
icalinstruction pertaining to the trade of the individual pupil is given 
to him. For instance, the shoemaker is instructed in the anatomy of 
the foot, and his drawing models are feet, boots, shoes, ete. The tailor 
is instructed in the general anatomy of the human body and must draw 
patterns of clothing according to certain measurements, and so on for 
all the other trades where feasible. But no practical instruction is given, 
no actual tuition in the use of tools. 

In the large cities like Vienna, for example, every prominent trade 
has its own Lortbildwngsschule, supported by the guilds composed of 

he owners of trade establishments. Thus there are schools for car- 
penters, joiners, turners, painters, printers, confectioners, watch- 
nakers, locksmiths, ete. 

This tendency to establish special schools is seen in Vienna in a 
Fortbildungsschule for restaurant waiters. In this school instruction 
is given in French, in deportment, in the first principles of calisthenics, 
and in rapid commercial calculation. The school is supported by hotel 
keepers and restaurant owners, who send there, for a few hours each 
day, boys that wish to become expert waiters. 

Gewerbeschulen are true trade schools of a high grade. <A pupil 
entering one of these becomes a full-fledged workman at graduation. 
All Gewerbeschulen in Austria are conducted in strict accordance with 
one model—the Gewerbe-Museum in Vienna, which exercises a general 
supervision over that class of schools. All the drawing and clay mod- 
els are the same throughout the empire, and it may be safely asserted 
that when one has seen one school he has virtually seen all of them. 

These schools are scattered over the whole of Austria, and they are 
located mainly with a view to supply the wants and necessities of the 
geographical position. The schools for weaving and knitting and the 
manufacture of textiles in general are nearly all located in Bohemia, 
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Moravia, and Silesia, the inhabitants of the provinces named having 
pursued these industries from time immemorial. 

The schools of artistic wood carving are found for the most part in 
the Tyrol and in Styria and Carinthia, whose inhabitants are appar- 
ently endowed by nature with a special talent for this class of work. 

Schools for the building trades, ete., may be found everywhere, while 
Schools for special trades are located in certain isolated spots where it 
is deemed necessary by the government to create or foster home indus- 
tries. 

Allrecognized trades and branches thereof are represented by schools, 
for example, of the art trades, building trades, machine industry, chem- 
ical industry, textile industry, lace making, every species of wood 

‘working, stone and marble cutting, willow working, pottery, brass 
working, glass industry, gunsmithing, locksmithing, watchmaking, 
iron and steel industry, musical instrument making, of jewel manufact- 
uring, and of leather working. 

In order to exemplify the methods of instruction pursued in the Aus- 
trian trade schools and to convey to the mind of the reader a distinet 
idea of the variety of branches taught and the results attained in the 
Fachschulen, we select a few of the establishments of this character for 
detailed description, beginning with the school of the wood working 
industry at Bruck. 

The school year 1890-’91, which the present report covers, is the tenth 
of the existence of the- Royal School of the Wood Working Industry 
(Kaiserlich-Konigliche Fachschule fiir Holzindustrie) at Bruck on the 
Mur. The school year began September 15,1890, and closed July 31, 
1891. During the year 34 regular trade pupils (Fachschiiler) were 
enrolled, of whom 26 were in the division for joiners and furniture 
makers, 7 in the carpentry division, and 1 in the turning department. 
Six of the number were new members, and 28 were hold-overs from the 
preceding year. Of the whole number 2 are dead, 2 left the school in 
the course of the year and chose a different calling, and 30 remained to 
the close of the year. 

In addition there were 17 young people in attendance as extraordi- 
nary pupils, 11 of whom were unemployed laborers, who desired to 

_ improve their education during the winter season. All of these were 
day school pupils, but, besides, instruction was given in two classes 
of the industrial continuation school (Fortbildungsschule) connected 
with the Fachschule. These classes were held in the evenings and oi 

Sundays, and boys only were received as pupils. 

The term began October 15, 1890, and closed May 15, 1891. In the 
first year’s course 52 apprentices were enrolled; in the second, 15. The 
teaching staff of this wood working school consists of the director and 
5 assistants, 4 of whom are master workmen. Four additional teachers 
are employed as helpers, though not on the regular force. The subj ects 
taught are special and industrial drawing for builders and cabinet- 
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makers, free-hand drawing, shades and projections, architectural draw- 
ing, wood turning, religion, geography, correspondence, business forms, 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, shop practice, ete. 

Following are the statistical data of the first decade of the Bruck 
Fachschule : : 


ATTENDANCE AT THE BRUCK FACHSCHULE, 1881-1891. 


Pupils. Pupils in each trade. 
Sn Enter- | At end| Gradu-|5);,oy, |Pattern-| Type- | Turn- |Carpen- 
ing. jof year.| ated. es ‘makers. cutters. ers. ters. 

1881-82 8 ulSercass5 ie Waaceeteere ae ae 
1882-83 ..- = Bee Whe Soe es, 1¢ 2 A Bee 
1883-84 . - - 30 26 2 H 24 5 5 Es = 
1884—’85 .-. 33 26 5 18 9 1 2 3 
1885-86 28 22 6 | 15 $26 eis ome 3 2 
1886—'87 20 20 4 GINS shpat Carsee Pes Natale eh 3 4 
MES (Gitar a aioiiewls aie eiaielmte Pete ere 22 20 7 | 11 2a ase 4 5 
1888-89 36 32 2 24 ao ee oe See = 5 6G 
1889-'90 45 37 5 ohn Rare gal Acaee a6 1 9 
1890-91 34 30 4 | Pde eee peeaen ee 1 7 


In the continuation classes of this school there were, ee 101 
pupils during the year 1890-91. 

Griitz is the seat of a flourishing state industrial school (Kaiserlich- 
Konigtiche Staats-Gewerbeschule). err Karl Lauzil is director. With 
him are associated 13 professors, many of whom are eminent men. ‘ In 
the supplementary list are the names of 29 additional instructors, 4 of 
whom are female specialists in the art of embroidery. 


There are four divisions of the school: A, the division of the building . 


trades; B, the industrial art division; C, the public drawing and 
modelling school (for pupils of either sex); D, the industrial continua- 
tion school (for apprentices and helpers in the building, ees and 
other industries). 

During the schoul year 1890-’91 there were in all 812 pupils enrolled 
in this school, distributed as follows: Division A, 202; division B, 111; 
division C, 81; division D, 418. 

The length of the course varies for the several specialties. In divi- 
sion A, for example, five winter sessions are requisite for completing the 
course for masons, practical builders, ete. For joiners and locksmiths 
the course in this division is of three years’ duration. In division B 
the course for modellers is of four years’ extent; for ceramic painting, 

_three years; for the wood and metal industries, four years each; for 
white embroidery, two years; for color embroidery, three years. In 
division © there is no fixed term of study. In division D the course is 
for three years. 

The course of instruction in the classes of division A for builders and 
masons lasts five years, and embraces the following studies: First year, 
German language, geography, accounts, geometry, geometrical draw- 
ing, elements of free-hand drawing, calligraphy; second year, German, 
business forms, accounts, natural science, geometry, projections, free- 
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hand drawing, calligraphy, the building art, architectural drawing 5. 
third year, German, business principles and commercial bookkeeping, 
shades and projections, architectural drawing, knowledge of building 

materials, building art (wood), architecture for stone masons, algebra, 

free-hand drawing from models, study of architectural forms, avchitect- 

ural drawing and modelling; fourth year, principles of the buildin g art, 
rural architecture, study of architectural forms, architectural drawing, 
architecture (stone and iron), free-hand drawing, projections, street 
building and hydraulics, modelling, ete.; fifth year, architecture, men- 
Suration, street construction and hydraulics, projections, free-hand 


_ drawing. 


in division B there is a common Fachschule of industrial art, a Fach- 
schule (with workshop) of pottery, and special schools of the wood 
and iron industries, with shops. The studies in this division are 
as thorough as in the preceding one, of which we have given the pro- 
gramme in detail. 
~ In division © (the publie drawing and modelling school for men and 
women) the instruction is specialized according to the needs and the 
previous attainments of the pupils. Modelling in wax and clay, the 
technies of painting, ceramics, etc., are the branches pursued. 

Industrial and machine drawing, free-hand and geometrical draw- 
ing, commercial arithmetic, bookkeeping, and business usages are the 
chief subjects taught in division D to the evening and Sunday classes 
for apprentices and helpers. 

There is a special three years’ course in the inckaphat> of embroidery, 
consisting of instruction in drawing, the study of patterns and materi- 
als, the technology of embroidery, from studies in the art of embroid- 
ery, pattern cutting, ete. 

Those who have completed the course in the lower divisions of the 
school of artistic embroidery may pursue a practical working course in 
the establishment, in which they can exercise themselves in undertak- 
ings of greater “difficulty, thereby rendering easy the transition from 
the school to practical life. 

At Innsbruck is another state industrial school (Iaiserlich-Konigliche 
Staats-Gewerbeschule), with which there is connected a Fachschule at 
Hall, inthe Tyrol. The director is Herr Johann Deininger, with whom 
are associated 9 professors and 5 master workmen as instructors in the 
jndustrial school. Besides these, 3 master workmen act as teachers in 
the Fachschule at Hall. 

- There are six divisions of this industrial school: The building trades 
division; industrial art division; special course for makers of instru- 
ments of precision; drawing course for women and girls; industrial 
continuation school; public drawing school for men. 

The Hall Fachschule has two divisions: For wood carving and join- 


ery, with shops; and Sunday courses. . 
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During the school year 1890~91 there were 272 regular pupils in all 
departments of the school in the winter course, 163 in the summer 
course, and 72 guests (Hospitanten), i.e. attendants of the continua- 
tion classes and the Sunday courses. . 

The organization of the Innsbruck Industrial School and its courses 
of instruction are almost identical with those of the Gritz school. The 
special course for makers of instruments of precision comprises three 
sections—one for makers of cutting instruments, one for makers of 
electrotechnical apparatus, and one for makers of the parts of clocks 
and watches. 

A collection of models of wood carving, designed especially for use 
in furniture decoration, is a part of the equipment of this school. The 
list includes ninety-seven specimens of leaves, buds, flowers, and other 
ornamental designs. 

The workshops for instruction in mechanic arts at Klagenfurth 
(constituting a Fachschule fiir das Maschinengewerbe) are intended to 
instruct the pupils of the higher real school in mechanics, and also to 
afford an opportunity for metal and wood workers to educate themselves 
in the fundamental principles of their specialties. 

The course occupies three years. The school year 1890-91 opened 
September 16. Twenty-seven new pupils entered the school at that - 

time, who, with the 42 pupils of the preceding year, made up a class 
of 69 regular students at the beginning of the school year. The faculty 
cousists of the director, 2 special teachers, 5 master workmen, and 6 
professors giving theoretical instruction. 

In the theoretical department are taught German and geography, 
natural history, physies and chemistry, electrical science, and bookkeep- 
ing. The director himself oversees the instruction in the shops, and 
teaches mechanics and technology. Free-hand and machine drawing, 
arithmeticand geometry, are taught by another; technology, calligraphy, 
ete., by athird. Machine construction, carpentry, the elements of the 
locksmith’s trade, patternmaking, and smith work are practically taught 
by master workmen, one for each specialty. 

A special course for locomotive firemen and engineers was instituted 
in 1889. The first term in this course opened in November 1890, and 
24 pupils attended it. Sixteen attended the second course, which 
began in March 1891. 

At Salzburg there is a state industrial school (Kaiserlich-Kénigliche 
Staats-Gewerbeschule), with a continuation school annex. The director 
is assisted by 20 associate professors and special teachers. 

There are four departments of the school, comprising a building 
trades department, an industrial art department, a publie drawing and 
modelling department, a department of female employments and free- 
hand drawing. 
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The statistics of attendance for the year 189091 were as follows: 


Pupils. 

Department. = iE 

Winter. | Summer, 

UAE EE AOS eC VION cake anes Me wan eeeeeren <> sclae dues J Tue ven uit ewiaceroes ae 138 27 

Industrial art division: 

REN PRN OUCH IM GIy Ee = oer oe Sans Case ek ton KOA Sek ae cos cRickn a dao toss od as 27 25 

~ Drawing and textile work for adult women. -......... 22. ssc.ce cece ene cece eee 42 35 
Pubhe drawing andsmodellin ge 0M ~ 2 coc Ge - Sage fe once an cay cee eseodlsaecusbe 11 7 

omnia OR SGHOON ae. 065 « 2aeeet pote Lake < cok Seeeaee oo nck wee cncueceake oumded 188 109 - 

BRGUA eer nre Sebennt Meteaiacmste emake baci ees oc Cotae SRI em awe oe te tee e mac ces 406 203 


At Triest there is an industrial school (Kaiserlich-Konigliche Staats- 
Gewerbeschule or Imperiale Reale Scuola Industriale), which has five 
divisions: An advanced industrial school, which has a section of the 
building trades and a mechanical section, each with a four years’ 
- course; a master workmen’s school, with a special school of the wood in- 
dustry, a special school of the stone industry, and a special school of 
decorative painting; an evening and Sunday school, with a building 
trades section, an industrial art section, and a mechanical section, each 
with a three years’ course; a general continuation school, with a two 
years’ course; and a division of embroidery, with a three years’ course, 
and lace making, with a one year’s course. 

The programme of this school is published in Italian and German, 
both languages being used in the class room. 

The advanced industrial school (héhere Gewerbeschule) aims to impart 
the special knowledge necessary for the principal branches of the build- 
ing and mechanical trades. The plan of studies includes arithmetic, 
geometry, physics, chemistry, drawing, etc. The tuition, payable in 
advance, is 7 florins ($2.39) per semester for citizens of Austria, and 20 
florins ($6.82) for foreigners. Pupils must provide themselves with ma. 
terials and instruments for drawing and writing, but the school supplies 
patterns and models. 

The master workmen’s division of the school ( Werkmeisterschule) is 
intended for the education of intelligent craftsmen in the specialties of 
wood work, stone work, and painting. The section of wood work has 
furniture, turning, and wood carving shops. A special school (Lachschule) 
of the stone industry furnishes instruction in the artof sculpture, and 
there is a special school of decorative painting for pupilsin that art. In- 
struction begins about the middle of September each year, and closes 
in the middle of July. The full course in wood work and sculpture oc- 
cupies 8 semesters; in decorative painting, 5semesters. Tuition in this 
division costs the’ Austrian pupil 5 florins ($1.71); the foreigner, 15 
florins ($5.12). 

The evening and Sunday school (Abend- und Sonntagsschule) is de- 
signed for apprentices and helpers in the building, industrial art, and 
mechanic trades. There arein this school the following special courses: 
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Special courses in the building trades for masons, architects, and c¢ar- 
penters, for stonecutters, for joiners, for locksmiths; special course in 
the industrial arts for sculptors and modellers, for jae makers and 
cabinetmakers, for artistic locksmiths, lithographers, and decorative 
painters; special course in the mechanical industries for machinists, 
for mechanics and watchmakers. The instruction in each of these 
courses continues three years. At leastten hours aweek are required 
for instruction throughout the course. On Sundays from 8 a. m.to12m.; ~ 
and for three days in the week, from 6.30 to 8.30 p.m. Every pupil 
pays an admission fee of 1 ee (34 cents) each year, and this sum 
is applied to the inerease of the school appliances. Certificates of at- 
tendance are given at the end of the year, and at “the close of a three 
years’ course a leaving certificate (Abgangs-Zeugniss), as it is awkwardly 
styled, is granted to each pupil. 

The evening continuation school (allgemeine gewerbliche Fortbildungs- 
schule) is a school of a more general character than the preceding. It 
gives a two years’ course of instruction, and serves asa feeder to the 
other departments of the institution. 

The last division has two sections, a special school of lace making 
(Fachschule fiir Spitzenarbeiten), with a one year’s course; and an em- 
broidery school (Fachschule fiir Kunststickeret), with a two or three years’ 
course. There are daily sessions of these schools on all week days, 
from 9 to 4in winter, and in summer from 9 to 5 o’clock. Instruction 
is also given in the several specialties every Sunday from 9 to 12. The 
conditions of admission are that the pupil must be 14 years old, must 
bring a certificate from the public school (Volkssehule), must possess 
some skill in lace making, in plain embroidery, and in drawing. The 
tuition is 2 florins (68 cents) per half year for regular pupils; for 
guests, 5 florins ($1.71); for foreign students, 15 florins ($5.12). 

The general studies, pursued to a greater or less extent in all divis- 
ions of the school, include the Italian and German languages, geogra- 
phy, physics, chemistry, algebra, geometry, free-hand and geometrical 
drawing, topography, penmanship, mechanics, architectural drawing, 
peeuretion, hydraulics, bookkeeping, and technology. 

The Rodhadla gical Industrial Museum of Vienna ({aiserlich-Konigliche 
Technologisches Gewerbe-Museum) was opened in 1879. On October 
26, 1889, it completed the first decade of its existence. This museum 
was founded by the Industrial Society of Lower Austria on the model 
of the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers in Paris. The project had been 
under consideration for several years. Many financial difficulties were 
encountered, but at last, in March 1879, it was decided to make a be- 
ginning by establishing a section for wood industries, leaving the 
further development of the scheme for a museum to be accomplished at 
a later period, according to the needs and possibilities that might ap- 
pear, 
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Without following out the details of its growth, the statistics of 
attendance for the decade may be cited here: 


Year. Pupils. Yoar. Pupils, 

1879-'80 MAW MECC ARG Sint cinoe actin ee cosas stew chs eedeey 228 
1880—'S1 90 || 1885-"86 =o 309 
18xl—'82 een no 92 || 1886-87 .. 310 

_ 1882-83 109 |; 1887-88 353 


1883—'84 224 || 1888-89 406 


The director of the Vienna Museum is Herr W.F. Exner. In the 
section of wood industry there are three professors, an assistant, and 
a master workman on the teaching staff. In the chemical section there 
are four professors, an assistant, and a master workman. In the sec- 
tion of metal industries and electrotechnics are a professor, an adjunct 
professor, an assistant, three master workmen, and two special teach- 
ers. There is also a brewing section, called the Austrian Experiment Sta- 
tion for Brewing and Malting (Oesterreichische Versuchsstation fiir 
Brauweret und Mélzerei). At the head of this section is a professor, 
with two adjunct professors, an assistant, a Superintendent of machin- 
ery, an engineer, etc. 

Standing committees and societies connected with the museum do 
much to promote the success of the several sections. Twelve such 
organizations are reported. Through their agency laboratories have 
been opened in the museum for experimental work in paper manufact- 
ure; in the chemistry of dyeing; in rendering wood fireproof by satu- 
ration with non-inflammable materials; in the composition of asphalt; 
in making matches non-poisonous, etc.; in discovering new means of 
disinfection, new explosives, etc. 

There is, besides, a special course of instruction with evening and 
Sunday classes. In this section the teaching is conducted by means 
of lectures for the most part. The subjects discussed have a direct 
bearing upon practical industries. For example, the mechanical and 
chemical technology of wood and metals, the most important building 
woods, industrial hygiene, workshop equipment, etc., were among the 
topies of the year 1889-90. 

In the electrotechnic section instruction is given on batteries and 
accumulators, the telegraph, telephone, electric clocks, dynamo-elec- 
trical machines, etc. Technical drawing for joiners and cabinetmakers, 
and for machinists and locksmiths, is taught in special evening and 
Sunday courses. So, also, instruction is given in commercial book- 
keeping, industrial computations, and the system of calculation for 
metal and wood work. 

The programme of the special schools of the museum for the school 
year 1891-92 indicates that a new course has been added under the 
title of school of the chemistry of dyeing (Seminar fir Tinctorial- 
Chemie), The design of this section is to ground pupils in a knowl- 
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edge of general chemistry, of the manipulations of qualitative and 
quantitative analysis, and to train them by experimental work in the 
laboratory for independent research in their special callings, as chem. 
Lists of dyes, colorists, master dyers, ete. 

At Villach there is a special school of wood industries (Aaiserlich- 
Kénigliche Fachschule ftir Holzindustrie). 

The school year 1890~91—the nineteenth since the establishment of 
the institution—began, in accordance with the announcement of the 
programme, September 16, 1890, and closed July 31, 1891. The indus- 
trial and mercantile continuation schools (connected with the Fach- 
schule) and the course in stenography opened October 5, 1890, and con- 
tinued until the end of May 1891. } 

The Fuchschule, in the strict sense of the term, is a day school, taught 
by the director and ten associate teachers. The continuation depart- 
ment is an evening school, with twelve instructors, four of whom are 
also teachers in the day department. 

A two years’ preparatory course was arranged for the opening of the 
school year 1891~92, and it probably went into effect at that date. 
The regular course in the Fachschule lasts four years. 

In this school there is a section of drawing and modelling for men; 
a similar section for women; one for pupils of the Volksschule; a sec- 
tion for evening instruction (two years’ course in this industrial contin- 
uation school); a mercantile continuation course of like duration; and 
a course of stenography. 

In the preparatory course reading, writing, accounts, and drawing 
occupy the first year; special courses in drawing (building, technical, 
industrial, mechanical), commercial accounts, commercial bookkeeping, 
and modelling occupy the second year. 

In the day school of wood work there are subdivisions for cabinet- 
making, joinery, wood carving, and wood turning. In each of these 
specialties the course lasts four years. The conditions of admission 
are that the pupil must have completed the Volksschule studies and 
possesses sufficient bodily strength to pursue the course profitably. 

Free-hand and geometrical drawing, shades and projections, drawing 
from models, architectural form study, drawing for furniture makers 
and joiners, carvers, and turners, modelling, arithmetic, geometry, lan- 
guage and business usages, commercial bookkeeping, the elements of 
the technology of wood, finishing and practical instruction in furniture 
making, joinery, wood carving, and wood turning are the subjects taken 
up in the regular Fachschule. 

The industrial continuation school gives to apprentices special theo- 
retical and, as far as practicable, actual shop work instruction in each 
industrial art specialty and technical or commercial pursuit which is 
needed in the exercise of their respective callings. Attendance upon 
this instruction is obligatory for all apprentices. 

The mercantile continuation course aims to teach apprentices to trades 
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those technical and commercial specialties which are of im portance in 

the business of a merchant. The subjects taught are the German lan- 

guage, trade geography, arithmetic, and penmanship in the first year; 

in the second year course, correspondence, accounts, bookkeeping, 

knowledgeof goods, mercantile accounts, and the laws of trade and of 

business. The courses in drawing and stenography are of indefinite 

duration. The enrolment in all departments for the school year 1890-91 
was 400. These were distributed as follows: Day school, 50; public 
drawing school (women), 16; public drawing and modelling school (men), 
30; drawing and modelling pupils (Volksschule), 98; preparatory divi- 
sion, 44; industrial continuation school, 126; mercantile continuation 
school, 28; stenographers’ course, 8. 

Of the 73 day school pupils who have finished the course of instruc- 
tion at this establishment since 1877 (inclusive of those graduated in 
the year of the report) 2 are dead, 65 remain in the occupation learned 
in the school, and 6 have made choice of a different life work. 

The subjoined particulars afford a general idea of the station in life 
of the 65 graduates: ; 


OCCUPATIONS OF GRADUATES. 


| . 
Occupation. sales | Occupation. fa ede 

GN OH EES faces See inser ee cree ees a 2 || Independent master workmen: 
Director of manufacturing establishment. at Carpenters!=<.. 52. < 2. S 
Foremen SONIOUS Vs. Gee ee se 4 

GHEE ho Rea eh ae eee eee 2 Furniture makers - 6 

RPDS 1S eR ae pa at 2 Masons 9 
Helpers: Students: ra 

CSTE SSIS i eo SS oA SASS ee 12 | Vienna Art Industrial School .....-.. 3 

BT 2S UNS le rete ale eats aa ete =o octet miei == 8 Vienna Technological Museum ..---.- 2 

SU ERR AGN: SA Se Senos Cobre aces 2 || Teachers, industrial Fachschulen ...-.--. 4. 
In military service..--.----=--s-ceces=---: 5 

LEC Eo seme cia oSonot ae Sn gaAnE eS 65 


The data for the foregoing summary were obtained by means of cir- 
cular letters from the school, in which the graduates were solicited to 
state their position in life, their income, and give their conclusions con- 
cerning such things, noting whether they were satisfied with their 
situation, and what influence the training of the Fachschule had exer- 
cised upon them and their condition. 

It is to be regretted that there is not space to reproduce a part of the 
highly interesting answers, even in an abbreviated form. In general, 
it may be said that the most of the pupils are content with their con- 
dition in life; that some of them have, after severe struggles, attained 
to a favorable position; and that finally all, without exception, recog- 
nize the value of the Fachschule training, and sometimes give expres- 
sion to their gratitude for it in an extravagant fashion. 

The best situation held by one of the former pupils is that of director 
of a pottery manufactory at Bonn. The salary attached to the position 
is 3,000 marks ($714), in addition to which he receives other fees amount- 
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ing to 1,000 or 1,500 marks ($238 or $357). Then come the teachers in 
the Fachschule. The lowest wages are reported by a pupil who went to 
work at Gritz at 6 florins ($2.05) a week. Between these extremes 
there lie very many grades, which are partly dependent upon local 
conditions. Higher salaries are paid abroad than at home. At 
Munich a joiner receives from 3 to 5 marks (71 cents to $1.19) a day; 
_ a cabinetmaker, 21 marks ($5) a week; a mason, 28 to 30 marks ($6.66 
to $7.14) a week. Most pupils give 2 to 4 florins (68 cents to $1.36) a 
day as the amount of their income. In Austria helpers report their 
monthly incomes at 24 florins, 32 florins, 40 florins, and 50 florins ($8.18, 
$10.91, $13.64, and $17.05); master workmen and foremen, 48 florins to 
70 florins ($16.37 to $23.87) a week. 

The commercial schools (Handelsschulen) of Budapesth are organized 
on a plan similar to that of other commercial schools of Austria, but 
with certain differences. Under ‘the law of the people’s schools a boy 
can not be apprenticed until he has attained his twelfth year and 
passed through the sixth class of the elementary school. From the 
elementary school the pupil passes to the lower grade of the commercial 
school, attendance in which is obligatory. These schools have a three 
years’ course, with seven hours of study per week. The students are for 
the most part clerks and apprentices in mercantile business. 

In the lower commercial schools the course includes reading, mer- 
cantile arithmetic, bookkeeping, correspondence, a knowledge of salable 
goods, national economy, ete. 

The higher commercial schools approach more nearly to the character 
of special schools. Yet, besides commercial specialties, they make pro- 
vision for teaching various branches of general knowledge. 

Pupils are admitted to these schools atithe age of 14. The first year’s 
course consists of instruction in the Hungarian, German, and French 
languages, geography, history, mathematics, chemistry, technology, 
physics, commercial arithmetic, business methods, correspondence, and 
accounts; altogether, thirty hours a week. In the second and third 
years the same subjects are contmued, with the addition of bookkeep- 
ing, the laws of trade, national economy, and finance; thirty hours per 
week during the second year and twenty-six hours during the third. 
The optional studies are English and Oriental languages, the applica- 
tions of chemistry, ete. 

In the year 1888~89 there were three commercial schools of the lower 
grade in the*city, with an enrolment of 419 pupils altogether. Of 
this number 356 remained in the schools at the end of the year. In the 
three higher or intermediate commercial schools 466 pupils were 
enrolled, of whom 413 remained at the close of the year. 

Such is the record of the commercial schools in Budapesth as 
reported in the Statistik des Unterrichtswesens for 1885-1889. It does 
not appear that manual exercises and workshop practice have any 
place in the course of instruction, except to this extent, viz., that 
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drawing and modelling are made obligatory. The schools give no 
indication of being specially adapted to qualify students for any 
particular trade. They apparently aim simply to give a thorough 
general business education. 

An obscurity exists in the statistical report concerning the trade 
schools of the city of Prague. In this case the calling for which 
students are prepared in the several schools is carefully noted; but 
nothing is said of any auxiliary educational discipline. The special 
schools of industry and trade in the city of Prague are catalogued as 
follows, with the number of teachers and pupils for the year 1888: 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF PRAGUE. 


School. Teachers.| Pupils.' School. Teachers.| Pupils. 

1B a AR ee 2 ‘OT |) Shoemakers:.....---.Jé-.22. 8 365 
BayNArse se ow Seen eG 3 MOTs Danlorks 5.5555 a ease ccs oes 5 221 
Bookbinders: .-......---..--..- 3 155 |) Typographers..........-.... 6 141 
ASTECHS OT ect, cg eae a 2 09: lit \VAPMISHORS oa. .cas eu ccst Secs 5 111 
WSEDONEEER: q aac ae scuns a ous 1 Bitedl= WAMGTS.Saoconc swe tn acne’ 2 63 
Confectioners 1 45 |) Other trades .--.-....0..0.5. 1 63 
Cio ee Se See ee 1 35 || Preparatory school.......... 3 185 
Gioversie sts. ee ee we 4 159 |} Continuation school ........ 9 267 
Goldsmiths 12 539 —_—- 
Locksmiths ee 1 55 Lotal-=s<-passex ces e's 76 3, 001 
PROPOR DIVGS ania plea ns Seed tous 7 237 


There is also a city continuation school for girls, with 7 teachers and 
191 pupils. A school for beer brewing, with 6 teachers and 37 pupils, 
and a school of instruction in the manufacture of spirits, with 5 teach- 
ers and 10 pupils, are maintained; and the unions of- working women 
support 41 classes, in which 47 teachers are employed, and which are 
attended by 1,147 pupils. In addition to these there are 10 classes, 
with 516 students, taught by 15 teachers, in the special mercantile 
school. 

Besides there are two mercantile academies, one for Bohemians and 
the other for Germans, in Prague. In the first there were, in 1888, 12 
teachers and 188 pupils; in the German academy, at the same date, 
there were 16 instructors and 533 pupils. The name given to these insti- 
tutions implies that some form of business education is carried on in 
them, but no explanation of its nature or extent is afforded for the sat- 
isfaction of piqued curiosity. 

Of the various private schoolsin Prague there islittle toreport. There 
are, however, two industrial schools under private management in the 
city, with 2 teachers and 58 pupils; seven schools for teaching dress- 
making, with 7 teachers and 47 pupils; four trade schools, with 27 
teachers and 300 pupils; and a school of telegraphy, with 2 teachers and 
40 pupils. Butin no case is the length of the course, the programme 
of studies, or the cost of tuition stated. 

Prague has an industrial museum, freely open to the public, in which 

‘there is a rich collection of specimens in 15 different departments. 
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The Academy of Commerce at Prague was opened in 1856. Like 
most institutions of this class, this school has a three years’ course of 
study. The ageof entranceis14. The government grants a subvention 
to this school, and exempts its graduates from two years’ military service. 

Other schools of a similar grade exist at Vienna, Pest, Gritz, and 
Lintz. 

In Austria there are 302 establishments that give instruction in com- 
merce to 6,000 regular students and to nearly 40,000 clerks and appren- 
tices. 
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-~ ' CHAPTER III. 
PRESENT STATUS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN BELGIUM. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


Public education in Belgium, dating back to 1842, was organized as 
it now exists under the law of July 1, 1879, and is controlled by the 
ininistry of the interior and public instruction. It comprises— 

I. Primary education. 
Ii. Intermediate education. 
iif. Higher education. 

I.—Primary education embraces— 

(a) The kindergartens (écoles gardiens or jardins Wenfants) which, by 
the last official report (Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique, 1890), num- 
ber 1,042 schools and 104,760 pupils. 

(b) Primary schools, 5,614 in number attended by 614,671 pupils. 

(c) Special classes for adults corresponding to our night schools; 
and, besides, all instruction provided for inmates of asylums for deaf 
mutes, and for inmates of prisons and reformatories. 

(d) Primary normal classes, normal schools, and schools for regents— 
a grade above the normal. 

(e) Private schools under state inspection. 

I.—Intermediate education includes— 

(a) Intermediate schools of three divisions, state, communal or 
district schools, and private and sectarian schools which are inspected 
and sometimes subsidized by the government. 

(b) High schools (athénées royaux) and communal and sectarian col- 
leges, also inspected and partly supported by the state. 

Iii.—Higher education is represented by the two state universities 
at Ghent and Liege, and the two free universities at Brussels and 
Louvain—free in the sense of not being state institutions. 

Under this heading also may be comprehended special examinations 
for degrees before the university faculties and central board. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


The direct relation of the kindergarten to manual training and to 
trade schools is being earnestly studied and experimented with in Bel- 
gium. 

Everywhere the kindergarten forms a large, important, and well 
organized part of the public school system, and in several cities a 
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woman inspector devotes her whole time to the improvement of these 
infant schools and to the proper training of teachers to preside over 
them. : 

Children enter the kindergar fone at 3 years of age and remain till 
they are 6 or 7. At Brussels, Liege, and Verviers, experimental - 
transition classes exist, which prolong kindergarten methods into the 
primary grades, the manual training exercises of Froebel reappearing 
in the primary schools and there developing into some simple form of 
actual hand labor with paper, pasteboard, or clay. The results have 
_ been very satisfactory. 

In the city of Liege there were, according to the report of 1891 
(Rapport sur VAdministration et la Situation des Affaires de la Ville), 
4,717 children in attendance at the kindergarten. Allof these children, 

of course, learn the alphabet of manual training. - 

A normal course for kindergarten teachers (Cours normal de la méth- 
ode Froebel) is also maintained in Liege. During the school year 1890- 
’91, 18 pupil teachers attended this course, and 5 took the final exam- 
ination and received diplomas in that year. 

This Department has received from one of the Liege kindergartens 
(Jardin @ Enfants des Pres Saint Denis) an album filled with specimens 
of paper work executed by pupils of that school. These specimens 
consist of artistic designs wrought in colored paper, and the interwoven 
figures make patterns that are most pleasing to the eye. Such work 
affords an excellent discipline in form study and in the combination 
of colors. 


MANUAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Sewing, drawing, and gymnastics have long been taught to some 
extent in various Belgian schools. In 1887, however, the director of 
primary education, Monsieur A. J. Germain, was charged to report to 
the ministry on the advisability of incorporating throughout all the 
primary and normal schools of the kingdom, classes in domestic work 
and housekeeping. One result of this valuable report (De Enseignement 
des Travaux du Ménage) was the improvement and extension to all the 
schools of those sewing classes previously existing only in a few; and 
ano less important consequence was the adaptation to the public 
school system of courses in cooking and dressmaking which had already 
proved successful and useful in institutions founded and supported by 
private effort. Trade instruction for girls, started by private initiative, 
having taken firm root and flourished in Brussels and other Belgian 
cities, the idea was adopted by the more progressive communes and 
was applied in their primary or intermediate schools in the form of 
trade classes (cours professionnels). ‘Tried as an experiment at a few 
points only, it was found too expensive to attempt to give such special- 
ized industrial training to the whole school population; but the num- 
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ber of centres where trade instruction is provided in connection with 
the free schools is constantly increasing. 

The oldest and best of these trade classes engrafted on the commu- 
nal public school was established in 1886 at Saint-Josse-Ten-Noode, 
Brussels, by Monsieur H. Frick, the alderman of public instruction. 
In the girl’s primary school, rue de la Limite, lessons in plain sewing, 
dressmaking, cutting and fitting, and pattern draughting are given. 
The course covers three years, and arouses much interest. It is.entirely 
gratuitous. The school day is divided into two equal parts. During 
the morning, pupils follow the.complete primary studies; during the 
afternoon, they learn special trades, electing either commerce and book- 
keeping, or dressmaking, including cutting and fitting, or underwear 
making. Industrial drawing is an important feature of each course. 
At the close of the third year the pupils pass an examination before 
teachers and technical judges (gens de métier), and then readily find em- 
ployment in work rooms or commercial houses.” : 

In connection with the higher divisions of the primary schools in 
Verviers, classes in domestic economy and housekeeping have been 
opened, which complete the prescribed course inone year. They com- 
prise cooking, washing and ironing, household economy, how to make 
a fire and manage it economically, ventilation, the uses of various 


kinds of fuel, precautions to be taken in the use of combustibles, means | 


employed for illumination, precautions requisite in certain modes 
of lighting, household and personal hygiene, classification of foods, 
their nutritive value and medicinal properties; potatoes of different 
species, relative price of the various kinds, nutritive principles of, 
industrial use of, etc.; bread, varieties of, nutritive value of; mea 
(beef, pork, veal, mutton, etc.), uses of different parts in culinary pre- 
parations; meals, ordinary, for a workman’s family of six persons; for a 
spread for a workman’s family of twelve persons; bills of fare for a middle 
class family of six persons; the purchasing of provisions, counsel as to 
buying to advantage for winter use; drinks—water, milk, beer, coffee, 
tea, chocolate; pernicious effects of alcoholic liquors; condiments, pre- 
serves; table service; household medicine; furniture; accounts; plant 


culture, ete. 


MANUAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS IN THE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 


So great was the success of the free classes in the primary schools at 
Brussels that, on the demand of patrons, this identical type of instruc- 
tion, but more advanced, has been adapted to the intermediate school 
of the same commune, rue Musin, under the capable direction of Made- 
moiselle Destrée. Here a small fee is charged for the special courses, 
remitted, however, as a reward to the brighter pupils from the trade 
classes of the primary school who wish to profit further by industrial 
training. The mornings are devoted to the usual intermediate branches, 
and in the afternoons the industrial pupils pursue whatever trade 
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course they may have elected. The number of special courses is larger 
in this school than in that of lower grade, and painting on porcelain is 
carried to great perfection. 

The difference between the book work done in the ordinary interme- 
diate grades and that covered by the trade classes in the same years 
is shown by the following table: 


COURSE OF STUDY IN THE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 


Hours per week. 


Com- 
Subject. Intermediate course. ~ Industrial course. “course, 
| first 
First Second Third First Second | Third year. 
year. year. year. year. |. year. year. 
BOOKKEEPING apne seen acm rte a ome diem ec 1 BAS essictas 1 ik 4 
SID reURUTIU Sao an inearn a aieyisia 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
DECOYS) Uys Resa ree ee ange amr beee 1 3 2 1 3 2 3 
POTS oem arene mene Semin 5h 4 3k 5 34 34 23 
Pen Chicane ene aoe amiastes st 6 6 5 53 4 5 4 
Georraphyi-oasveaces > - 2 2 24 1 1 1 J. 
German ... 2 3 24 3- 3 24 3 1 
Gymnasties 2 2 14 2 14 sl Meneses 
HIStory 1-..- 24 2k 23 1 1 7 At Se eres a 
Industry -- 2 és 2 2 2 10 10 10 2 
Mia tReMaies(.~ 5 -siqnsen er eeni <= 4 4 4 4 4 4 2 
Painting and drawing....-..- 12 RAY Ease op 12 De cement Gee eee 
SO COr aera eee 2 2 2 1 1 jt ies ae 3S 
Mistalite: oe saan eee 44 45 313 473 463 354 | 213 


In the first year the industrial pupils give but one hour a week each 
to science, history, and geography, while the regular intermediate 
classes give, respectively, two, two and a half, and two hours. The 
industrial pupils devote ten hours to trade instruction, while the inter- 
mediate pupils devote only two hours to sewing. The time for drawing 
is largely increased, that for languages is diminished, in the second and 
third years. 

At Molenbeek commune, Brussels, a trade school similar in charae- 
ter has been added to a public school already containing a kindergarten 
and a eréche. At Ixelles, another commune of the capital, thorough 
and practical trade courses have been in operation three years, and 
cooking has also been introduced by means of a cookery centre similar 
to the English central stations for the use of classes from many sehools. 
This cookery centre has grown to its present importance from a small 
housekeeping school first established by a committee of ladies interested 
in giving domestic training to the children of the people. . The Countess 
of Flanders is president of this society, through whose efforts house- 
keeping schools have been opened in various parts of the kingdom. 

Beginning at Ixelles, with six workingmen’s daughters as pupils and 
an old concierge of the building as cooking teacher, this housekeeping 
school now employs a directress and three assistants. Several hundred 
girls, coming in classes of twelve from adjoining public schools during 
stated hours weekly, receive instruction. Other classes attend from a 
neighboring convent, and Thursdays are set apart for young girls who 
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wish to remain all day. These are usually little housekeepers in charge 
of the homes of absent workers. The course will be more fully deseribed 
under housekeeping schools for girls, but in a general way it may be 
said to comprise cooking, cleaning, washing and ironing, mending, 
darning, marketing, keeping accounts, writing out receipts, and deserib- 
ing methods and domestic economy and hygiene. 


MANUAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


In other communes of Brussels and in other cities of the kingdom 
the grafting of trade and housekeeping courses on the public school 
system is proceeding so rapidly that teachers to conduct these indus- 
trial classes in a scientific way are not numerous enough. Candidates 
are therefore being trained in special normal classes, and industrial 
instruction now forms a part of the curricula of all the normal schools. 


COURSE OF STUDY IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


itours per week. 


Subject. First | Second! Third 

year. | year. | year. 
DLL ST OE ee a ee RE ee el ee eee a ea ee 2 2 2 
EC CPT ON SNOT UIS ANE OREO corsa 35 Sater ee ow ae Sige Soe See ap Seco sawn eee 1 1 1 
Elements of the theory of constitutional government. ...-....--..-----+es--e}.2..2---|2 2222 -- 1 
OAR DU AER INOUROU eee atte oan ee eee ha tas ccae War doenat = tate mons’ 4 3 3 
French jan as a ape ee eal Se akin Belkin > Soe ays dane es asige ase wanie 5 5 5 
PE APCONM MANO MAL ey CDIEALOLY - wore cae sisc sew jean st es osccemeeeceeer acorn sae sa 4 4 3 
‘Arifmaretic and Seometrical fornes -2c 525-55 a2 oo. San sccns os mene sone eas denee 3 3 2 
Geography. ----------- ee ee ee ae ee ie Wir ala aia an erica ein eal oma 1 1 1 
RGR GORY = Sa a as woo wren se ht eae ooo wes LoS mama me ace c= wee 2 2 2 
Wetural science and: domestic economy... ----.- 2. 22. 2-2 San een eee 2 2 1 
Hygicne---.-.....--.-- Fo a se mee stele ahaa mihi ees eects eee 1 
Writing and bookkeeping 1 i (Sues tees 
LSS A SERS 2 a Sie = ee eae ee ane RO eet eee 2 2 i 
Vocal music 2 2 1 
Gymnastics 2 2 1 
Needlework 4 4 3 


The directress of the Brussels Normal School, 22 rue des Visitandines, 
writes as follows: 


The programme of domestic economy and housekeeping classes is 
perfectly practicable and has for years been followed in its entirety in 
my school. Young women have a natural aptitude for housekeeping 
pursuits and the apprenticeship need not belong. The theoretical part 
of this programme has always figured in our school work; the practi- 
eal part is newer, and we take this up after regular hours in order not 


to interfere with other branches of instruction. 


Thus, in the second year, on Thursdays, from 2 to 4 o’clock, laundry 
work is thoroughly taught, the pupils coming in groups and each group 
having a turn once a fortnight. In the third year, once a week from 
October to the end of May, from 4.30 to 7.30 o’clock in the afternoon, 
cooking lessons are given. All the class learns the chemistry of cook- 
ing, while the active group prepares the repast, cleans the utensils, 
dines with the teacher, and then puts everything in order. Hach group 
is in active service once a month. ie 

Thus conducted, domestic work does not encroach upon the scientific 

and literary courses, and has the happiest effect upon the dispositions 
of the girls, their tastes, and even their character. 
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Everywhere in Belgium drawing is a most important essential in 
public school instruction, both for girls and boys, and needlework | 
occupies always two hours a week, the instruction in this branch being — 
usually given by the regular teacher of the grade. In some schools 
more time is devoted to sewing. At Ostend girls continue to receive 
needlework training throughout the entire course. The work in this 
department'is carried forward by a series of progressive lessons, and 
in the advanced grades the cutting and making of garments receive 
attention, with mending, darning, etc. Later in the course the ele- 
ments of domestic economy are taken up. 


MANUAL TRAINING FOR BOYS. 


While industrial training for girls from the primary to the normal 
grades has thus been inaugurated, the boys have not been neglected. 
Belgium has always been quick to profit by new methods in use inother 
countries, and with a view to introducing manual training into the 
boys’ public schools, in 1882 the minister of public instruction sent 
Prof. van Kalken to Dresden to take a course under Herr Clauson- 
Kaas. In 1883 Prof. van Kalken and M. Sluys, director of the Brus- 
sels Normal School for Males, were deputed to go to Sweden and 
study the system prevailing at Naas. 

Prof. van Kalken, in his address before the German manual training 
congress at Munich in 1883, says: 


The defeat of the liberal party in 1884 interfered for a time with the 
execution of this plan, * * .* but in 1885 M. Sluys was authorized — 
(by the new minister) to introduce manual training, in accordance with 
our report of 1883. Since then the normal school pupils have regu- 
larly received instruction in modelling, pasteboard work, and wood 
work for four hours each week. The city of Brussels has also intro- 
duced some form of manual training into all of her primary schools. 

In order to form a teaching force that shall be competent to impart 
this instruction, the city has instituted various temporary courses 
under the direction of M. Sluys, with the assistance of well qualified 
teachers. M. Calozet manages the pasteboard avork, which is his 
specialty, at the normal school at Brussels and in several temporary 
courses. He has established a journal of manual training and has pub- 
lished a book entitled School Pasteboard Work, in which he describes 
his series of mudels. ‘This series is somewhat like those of Leonard and 
Kummer of Dresden. 

The commune of Saint-Gilles, Brussels, is entitled to the honor of 
having opened the first course for manual training in Belgium. Wood 
and pasteboard work were there taught. On October 1, 1885, there 
was begun a course of wood work for the upper class pupils of school 
No..5, under the direction of M. van Sweevelt. In March 1886 
Froebellian exercises were introduced into the lower grades and 
pasteboard work into the intermediate grades. * * * Up to the 
year 1887 the models of the normal school at Niiis had served as guides 
in wood work, because this series had_a genuine pedagogic value. 
* * * Yet the Swedish models could not be slavishly followed in 
Belgium, and it was apparent that it would be necessary to prepare 
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an advanced series of models adapted to the national genius, M. van 
Sweevelt had begun in 1886 to execute this conception, and in the 
month of August 1887 he had formed a new series of 100 models of 
wood work. 

* * * Minister Thonissen had great faith in manual training, and 
resolved to establish temporary courses for the teachers of the whole 
country. Accordingly, in September 1887, the first course of six weeks’ 
instruction was opened at Nivelles, and in the corresponding month this 
year (1888) it will berepeated. After March 1889 the teachers will have 
to undergo an examination in hand labor before an examining commis- 
sion appointed by the state. The course at. Nivelles was attended by 
60 teachers. M. van Sweevelt instructs in wood work, M. Calozet in 
pasteboard work, and M. Stepman in modelling, I am engaged to 
lecture on the following subjects: 

(1) Analysis of the ideas of Locke, Rousseau, Froebel, and Bieder- . 
mann concerning manual labor. 

(2) The different systems now in vogue. Manual training wéars a 
special character in France, Sweden, and Germany. Comparison of 
these systems. , 

(3) The true character of the work in the elementary school; what 
distinguishes it from the instruction of the artisan. 

(4) Pasteboard work: Description of the Dresden series. Wood 
work: The Naas series.. This series, admirable for Sweden, is not alto- 
gether suitable for Belgium. 

(5) Hand labor in connection with drawing and geometrical form 
teaching; working after a pattern; drawing of patterns; the making 
of an object from the drawing. 

(6) Suggestions on beauty, harmony of colors, ete. 

(7). Workshops, their equipment, the minimum number of tools req- 
uisite, materials, etc. 

Since 1887 the state has made manual training obligatory in: the 
statenormal schools. All these institutions have received a full set of 
working tools for modelling, pasteboard work, and wood work. About 
fifty communes, also, have introduced this instruction into their schools. 

To recapitulate: 

The number of manual training schools: All state normal schools; 
about fifty primary schools. 

Subjects of instruction: Pasteboard work, modelling, and wood 
work obligatory in state normal schools; elective in primary schools. 

Assistance given by the state: Temporary courses established by 
government; special examinations before an official examining commis- 
sion; the introduction of manual labor into all state schools. 

As to teachers, there are two parties; some are adherents, and a 
smaller number are opponents, of the new system. 

Public opinion: All journals, Catholic as well as liberal, favor the 
movement, but artisans are in general inimical to this instruction. 

Manual training teachers: The instruction in hand labor will be 
given everywhere by special teachers. 

From 1888 to 1892 brilliant results have been achieved in the multi- 
plication of these manual training classes all over the kingdom. 

In Liege, at the primary school rue des Rivagois, encouraging re- 
sults have been obtained in modelling, pasteboard and wood work. 
The city opened, besides, a special course for teachers lasting nine 


weeks, held from 5 to 8 p. m., and attended by thirty teachers. In 
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the intermediate schools of Liege classes in domestic economy and — 
housekeeping have been created. An interesting variation of these is 
to be seen in four cooking courses opened in connection with as many 
night schools in central localities. 

At one night school visited by an agent of this Department over 100 
pupils were present, nearly all of whom were workers in shops—tailor. 
esses; vestmakers, dressmakers, the remainder, as a rule, being house- 
keepers for the workers of their families. Twice a week cooking lessons, 
theory and practice, are given. The kitchen equipped by the city is 
altogether in white, so as to inculcate extreme neatness. The city, 
moreover, furnishes all materials used in the cookery demonstrations. 
The needlework course comprises cutting and fitting, and careful 
drawing of patterns, while the general literary course is that of the 
intérmediate grade condensed. Prizes are awarded by the city to the 
six pupils who stand highest, this reward taking the form usually of 
a little free summer journey, on which the winners are escorted by a 
teacher. In 1889 the successful scholars were sent in this way to the 
Paris exposition for several days, with ample opportunity for observa- 
tion and enjoyment. 

At Verviers wood work classes for boys have proved highly success- 
ful, and the objects made, both by the sloid method and by the adapted 
methods devised by Belgian teachers, equal in finish and scientifie gra- 
dations the best work done in American schools. The city has also 
ereated carpentry centres, classes from severalneighboring public schools 
frequenting the one shop, which was fitted up at remarkably small cost, 
considering its excellent appointments. 


SPECIAL, INDUSTRIAL, AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


That portion of industrial education in Belgium with which this re- 
port more particularly deals—the special, industrial, and technical 
schools—falls under the supervision, not of the ministry of the interior 
and of public instruction, but of the ministry of agriculture, industry, 
and public works. 

By an agreement made in 1889 the ministry of public instruction 
controls all theoretical teaching of hygiene and domestic economy 
in the primary and night schools, all manual training and needlework 
classes, and certain normal courses and object lessons. The ministry 
of agriculture, industry, and public works supervises technical and > 
trade schools, organizes the housekeeping schools proper (écoles mé- 
nageres), and all trade and domestic training classes in the public 
schools. In addition it has for years carried on the great work of 
developing, subsidizing, and inspecting the large drawing schools, 
industrial schools, apprentice and agricultural schools. 

To this ministry of agriculture, industry, and public works belongs 
the duty of inspecting workshops and enforcing factory laws. Being 
thus intimately connected with the industries of the kingdom and 
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brought into contact with its industrial needs, by an easy transition 
the oversight of technical and industrial education in all its phases was 
confided to this ministry, and a complete service of inspection was 
established, both of industry and of trade instruction. Since 1891 the 
organization and inspection of all the housekeeping schools grafted on 
the public school system, as well as of independent institutions for 
domestic training and trade instruction, have been turned over to the 
same department, and the official force of inspectors includes both 
women and men. 

The fact that the state organizes and aids public instruction, that 
there is one enlightened head, one policy, one system of inspection 
with a very high standard, instead of many independent superintend- 
ents with different policies, conduces not a little to the excellence and 
practical utility of industrial teaching in this progressive nation. At 
the same time full play is afforded for private munificence, initiative, 
and experiment. Every man’s system is given a fair trial, his pet 
ideas free scope. The government merely strengthens where private 
hands are weak, guides where they are inexperienced, supplies omis- 
sions, and supervises firmly but not offensively. 

Special, industrial, and technical instruction in Belgium may be 
classified as follows: 

I. Apprenticeship schools and euvroirs, or workshop and school com- 
bined. These were established as eharities, and are diminishing in 
number and importance. 

Ii. Agricultural and horticultural schools, and schools for training 
dairy maids. 

UI. Girls’ housekeeping schools, rapidly developing, over 250 having 
already been established. 

IV. Trade schools for girls, of which all the principal cities now 
boast one or more. 

Y. Parochial trade schools, those of Saint Luke being the highest 
type. 

VI. Trade sehools supported by guilds and trade unions, such as 
the brewers’ and tailors’ schools. 

VII. Trade schools having day classes and shop work. Theirdesign 
is to fit for a trade and to do away with the often misdirected drudgery 
of apprenticeship. 

VILL. Large industrial schools, sometimes combined with drawing 
schools, sometimes separate, where classes are held in the evenings and 
on Sundays and where the course is widely eclectic. i 

IX. Drawing schools, existing in every town of any size in the king- 
dom. 

X. Commercial schools, the most important of which is at Antwerp, 
with the object to prepare accountants, merchants, consular and com- 
‘mereial agents for home and consular service. 

XL. Schools of industry and mines, highly scientific in character. 
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These confer the much esteemed degree of engineer, and correspond in 
a measure to our institutes of technology. The new Technical Institute 
of Electricity given by M. Montefiore-Levi to the city of Liege ranks in 
this category. 

The aim of technical and industrial schools in Belgium is trade pro- 


ficiency rather than all-around education. They are designed to train. 


the artisan rather than to develop the man. Apprentices, workingmen, 
and would-be workers awaiting employment attend these industrial 
courses to increase their own technical efficiency in the trades they are 
already following or mean to adopt, and also with the hope of improv- 
ing their chance of obtaining better occupation at those pursuits in a 
labor market seriously overerowded. Although joint instruction, men- 
tal and manual, is generally provided, the mental is usually sacrificed 
or at least subordinated to the manual; and it is intended not so much 
to add to the pupil’s sum of knowledge in all lines as to aid and de- 
velop his capacity in his present or future calling. Considered as mere 
trade schools, it is their strong point that time is not lost in acquiring 
facts which have no bearing on the life work. Considered as educa- 
tional factors, however, these great industrial institutions are some- 


-. times called narrow and one sided. In their favor the fact should be 


emphasized that a great variety of teaching in all branches is offered, 
courses as purely theoretical and scientific as American colleges afford. 
The workingman or student in any walk of life who chooses to attend 
night school during six, eight, even ten years—and some men study 
twelve and fifteen years—gets a very comprehensive literary and 
scientific as well as industrial course. Degrees are given, however, 
after three and four years for proficiency in any one branch or cour Se; 
and the majority of pupils frequent the school no longer after winning 
the certificate they set out to gain. A great many young men, many 
men of mature years, indeed, take course after course, and degree after 
degree, after having succeeded in mastering the branch which will 
best serve in their chosen occupation or life work—an occupation sel- 
dom changed in the stable and conservative social order and traditions 
which distinguish the Belgian people. 

In many provinces the age of admission to industrial schools of the 
higher grade is 12 and 13 years, and the course of instruction is meant 
to make up to the pupil workman for his lack of further publie school 
tuition. Institutions of the most advanced standards he. enters at 15 
or 16, and the book work he accomplishes is always less than that 
prescribed in public schools of similar grades, for drawing and prac- 
tical applications take up much time. 

The money to support the industrial, art, trade, and special schools in 
Belgium is derived from various sources. The government subsidizes 
nearly all these institutions freely, thus acquiring the right to inspect 
them, and also, to a limited degree, to impose special lines of study or 
curtail others. The communes or counties, besides, contribute funds, 
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and usually the city as well, sometimes more liberally than the others. 
In some towns the educational institutions, of whatever kind they may 
be, are maintained wholly by certain districts (communes); and these 
communes, instead of duplicating by means of poorly equipped schools 
in their own midst the great central or special schools, wisely content 
themselves with giving scholarships in the latter to deserving students, 
- Molenbeek and Saint-Josse-Ten-Noode at Brussels boast that no boy or 
girl within their limits need go without the best special training the 
kingdom affords, the commune bearing the pupil’s expenses while in 
attendance at the university or art and trade classes not provided by 
the commune itself. In Liege, in Verviers, in Brussels, the municipal- 
ity assists even the most heterogeneous educational ventures, giving a: 
room or building, furnishing teachers, supplying books and materials 
to be used by the cooking and sewing classes, and even aiding an en- 
terprise not entirely educational, like the working girls’ clubs, to which 
Brussels presents a vacation purse of 500 francs ($96.50). 

_ A remarkable feature of Belgian industrial education and worthy of 
all emulation is that many firms and industrial establishments, im- 
pressed with the need of having better trained workmen, and actuated 
by motives of genuine philanthropy, create and support technical and 
special schools. The large and admirably managed industrial school 
at Morlanwelz was founded and is partly maintained by M. Arthur 
Warocqué, owner of the neighboring mines of Mariemont and Bascoup. 
The course of study comprises general branches useful to all workers 
and, in addition, special instruction bearing on mines and mining. 
At Seraing the great Cockerill iron works, spending nearly 200,000 
franes ($38,600) a year in advancing the welfare of its operatives by 
means of hospitals, societies, and pensions, also supports in great part, 
without monopolizing, the flourishing Seraing industrial school. The 
company is, moreover, making a unique experiment—that of teaching 
the young boys over 12 years of age employed in their coal mines, so 
that they may not forget the instruction gained in the primary schools. 
The lads stop work at 4 p. m. and go at once to the school for two or 
three hours, learning enough to keep their minds active and thus coun- 
teract the stultifying effects of their toil. This same firm maintains at 
Hoboken, near Antwerp, an important industrial school, modified to 
the requirements of the ship building trade pursued in their shops 
(chantiers) at Hoboken. The faience manufacturers at La Louviere 
have organized a special drawing school which all of their decorators 
must attend. Indeed, every technical and industrial educational estab- 
lishment in the kingdom is aided financially by the large firms and 
employers of labor whose workmen are enrolled as students. 
_ Astriking characteristic of industrial training in Belgium is its adapt- 
ability to local needs. For example, the industrial school at Soignies, 
where the chief industry is stone quarrying, strikes out of its curricu- 
lum much irrelevant matter that may with propriety be taught in other 
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industrial schools, such as Brussels, which aim to fit men for a dozen 
vocations. Soignies, on the contrary, directs its efforts to studies that 
will be useful te quarrymen, stonecutters, and even stone carvers, the 
artistie side never being neglected in this land of wonderful ancient 
architectural onuments. At Ostend, where the fisheries are the pre- 
dominating industry, a class in fishery has been successfully carried 
on by a priest, and a special room has been arranged in the public schools — 
as a fisheries museum or workshop, containing all the appliances used 
in this trade. To this room are brought daily all the sons of fishermen 
~ among the 500 pupils in the building, and these boys, probably des- 
tined to a life-on the Channel and the North Sea, learn what pertains 
to that pursuit. The geography of the district is taught by means of 
ocean and land charts, the use of the compass, the manceuvres of fish- 
ermen, the tying of knots and the setting of sails, the forms of sailing 
boats, the kinds and habits of fish, etc. Of course, the ordinary book 
work of the grade had to be ‘tree to make room for this special class. 
As yet the course is only tentative and applied to boys under 12 years 
of age, but such interest does it awaken and so successful has it been 
that the intention is to continue this instruction into the higher grades. 
Moreover, the large and important industrial school at Ostend is more — 
developed than any other in all teaching which pertains to ship building. 
Even in the lowest drawing classes the instruction is directed toward 
that trade. Instead of drawing ordinary machines the pupils draw 
boats, and though the institution is poorly housed on one of the worst 
streets of Ostend, it possesses a collection of models and ships that 
any museum might be proud to own. 
At Ghent, too, where cotton and linen are manufactured the teaching 
in the industrial school conforms to the needs of localindustries, and a 
finely equipped weaving school is maintained, with day and Sunday 
courses. Each pupil begins with the simplest form of hand loom and 
_Jearns every process up to the management of the most complicated 
modern power loom. ‘The combination and analysis of warp and woof 
in fabrics is studied thoroughly, and those who finish the lessons marked 
out are fully capable of conducting the business of cotton manufactur- 
ing for themselves, or of taking charge of any weaving room and of 
reproducing any sample. Candidates who. wish to master the art of 
dyeing, with referenceto print works and designing, pursue anelaborate 
chemical course. Thesketching of textile machinery, setting it up, and 
taking it apart are important exereises for such as are or intend to be 
loom fixers and mill machinists. Nor are women operatives forgotten, 
special Sunday and evening lessons being provided for darners and 
burlers, which are shared by tailoresses and dressmakers as well. 
What is true of Ghent applies with equal force to Verviers, the 
classes there being adapted to the woollen industry, and special instruc- 
tion is carried very far. At Charleroi, with its network of coal seams, 
the instruction is suited to miners, with technical teaching for those 
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who work underground. These student workmen walk 5 and 6 miles 
and back to the Sunday classes; and so indispensable is the tr aining 


deemed that men have little chance to become boss miners or foremen 


without holding certificates from the industrial school. 

The eclectic character of industrial training in Belgium is another 
inestimable advantage. For instance, the Flemish peasant, long past 
his school days and toiling seven days in the week for the necessities 
of life, may double his opportunities and advance his career by learn- 
ing French thoroughly in the night classes of the industrial school of 
his commune. Another gets aid at drawing, mechanics, whatever 
branch he most needs, without wasting time on nuon-essentials. The 
tradesman acquires bookkeeping and commerce, the designer takes an 
elaborate course of free-hand drawing and ccedaiting: the machinist 
draws to scale or reproduces machinery in time sketches. 

The practice, common to trade and manual training institutions in 
Belgium, of paying the pupil low market rates for the work accom- 
plished has this good result, that as part of the wages are set aside 
each week and given the student workman only after he finishes the 
prescribed programme, he has a fund with which to start in life. This 
fund enables him sometimes to leave the thronged marts of his native 
country and seek more remunerative employmont in foreign lands. 
Expatriation of the graduates of the industrial school at Tournay is 
almost universal, aud most of the ex-pupils occupy positions of trust 
in other countries. 

Payment for the day’s weaving in rural apprenticeship schools is an 
aid to the poorer peasantry and serves to lighten the burden of the 
bureaus of charity. Apprenticeship schools of this type are numerous 
in Flanders and are often kept up in connection with parochial schools 
or convent workshops. The pupils, it is true, learn a trade, and often 
follow it in after years. Some of these owvroirs are, however, nothing 
more than workshops, clean and under good moral influences, where 
young and inexperienced labor is utilized at low pay; the peasants 
gladly aecepting any stipend in return for having their children under 
proper care. 

The economy with which the technical and industrial schools are ad- 
ministered in Belgium is remarkable. Considering their equipment, 
the excellent qualifications of the men who compose their faculties, the 
practical utility of their teaching and the results achieved, the Belgian 
schools are perhaps the cheapest in existence. The power of organi- 
zation and administration is conspicuous; the sense of personal respon- 
sibility for the use of trust funds is very high; and the interest in 
education is both unselfish and widespread. More than all, greed for 
gain is not a ruling spirit. Men realize that there is something better 
to strive forthan mere money getting; and foremost citizens lend their 
talents and efforts to the cause of education. Asa proof of the admir- 
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able character of the promoters and directors of these institutions, the 
fact may be cited that, in almost every city, the alderman of public in- 
struction or the mayor, who chiefly controls the schools, is either a 
university professor or a member of the national chamber of deputies 
or a professional specialist, in every case familiar with public needs 
and vowed to the public service, whether he be a renowned artist or a 
distinguished engineer. 

The latest information with regard to industrial education in Bel- 
gium, later in most cases than the official school reports, is found in the 
admirable treatise, I’ Enseignement Spécial en Belgique, by Monsieur H. 
Bertiaux. This book will be freely quoted in the following pages. 


APPRENTICESHIP SCHOOLS. 


The interesting report of M. de Ridder, professor at the university 
and alderman of public instruction at Ghent, made to the government 
in 1882, gives a discouraging account of these institutions. 

Apprenticeship schools were established by the state as early as 1766 
to teach lace making to the indigent peasantry. At successive financial 
crises occupation of one kind or another was provided by the authorities 
to relieve the destitution of the poor. As the introduction of machinery 
at the beginning of this century revolutionizea Flemish industries, 
especially the flax manufacture, hosts of workers were without employ- 
ment, and several communes opened weaving schools where even very 
young children were received and taught to read as well as to work.._ 
But in these workshops and schools combined, the educational features 
were in time sacrificed to the financial interests of exploiters of labor. 
Abuses grew up; work crowded out lessons completely, the hours of 
toil became excessive; children 5 and 6 years old were overtasked at | 
lace making, the women lace makers and weavers grew more and more 
ignorant and incapable of performing household duties; the pay 
dwindled to a ridiculous pittance, and great-misery ensued. 

To counteract these results the state tardily intervened and limited 
hours of labor, insisted upon less work and more study, and prescribed 
a minimum compensation. Gradually, however, the apprenticeship 
school has languished and many have been suppressed. Such as are 
now maintained aim to supply employment during the winter to the chil- 
dren of the agricultural classes until the field work can begin. 

In some localities a fine quality of work is produced and the training 
has a most salutary effect upon the young workers. 

In the kingdom on December 31, 1889, as many as forty apprentice- 
ship schools (écoles Vapprentissage) were subsidized by the state, with a 
total of 990 pupils (906 boys and 84 girls), 341 completing the course 
of instruction during the year. 

These institutions have had their day of usefulness, and their impor- 
tance is now declining, although they still receive subsidies. More than. 
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one-half the expense of maintenance in 1890 was borne by the state, 
- about one-sixth by the provinces, and one-fourth by the communes, 
leaving one-twelfth only to be supplied from other sources. 

The first apprenticeship school founded at Ghent in 1817 was dis- 
tinctly a charitable institution. All branches of the flax and woollen in- 
dustries were taught, and lace making, embroidery, sewin g, Shoemaking, 
and carpentry, with book lessons of an elementary kind. In 1841 the 
state and the provinces granted subsidies to this and similar enter- 
prises which resulted in their rapid multiplication. But, since 1849, 
every school thus endowed has been placed under the supervision of a 
commission named by the administration. Two inspectors visit the 
apprentice workshops at frequent intervals to see that the rules 
are observed. They promote the theoretical and practical education 
of the apprentices, and develop the technical knowledge of the fore- 
men by means of lectures. Every year they make a report concerning 
the object of their mission. 

In 1890, 35 of these workshops were in active operation, 26 in 
western Flanders, 8 in eastern Flanders. In the province of Namur, 
at Jemelle, is a school for girls, differing from the other ateliers Wap- 
prentissage in giving only trade instruction, including hand and machine 
sewing, the making of common articles of dress, washing, ironing, and 
kindred pursuits. In 1890, 84 pupils attended, The course lasts two 
years and instruction is free. 

Certain other apprenticeship shops possess special elements of vital- 
ity and admit of such development that at last they are transformed 
into trade schools, where the course of instruction includes, besides 
theoretical and practical weaving, the principles of mechanics and 
drawing, and the elements of primary education. Hight regular weav- 
ing schools have been recently founded, six being in western Flanders, 
where the children pursue primary studies at least. an hour a day, 
under a public school teacher. Their labor at the looms is paid for at 
rates depending both on the pupil’s aptitude and the contract with the 
manufacturer in charge of the shops—a part of the wages being held 
back, however, to purchase such an outfit as the pupil at leaving may 
need to carry on his trade at home. Prizes of money are also awarded 
for the same purpose, with the object of encouraging home industries 
and of giving the peasantry a resource on which to draw at seasons 
when agriculture can not be followed. 


SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 


There are several important schools of veterinary science, of agricul- 
ture, and of horticulture in Belgium. Of these the oldest and perhaps 
the best is the State Agricultural Institute at Gembloux. In 1890 this 
institution had 115 students pursuing agricultural studies. 

Candidates for admission must be 16 years old, and, if not holders of 
a degree, must pass an entrance examination. 

S. Ex. 65——12 
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The course of instruction occupies three years. The studies of the 
first year are mathematics, rural engineering, land surveying and level- 
ling, physics and meteorology, inorganic chemistry, botany, anatomy of 
the domesticated animals, general agriculture, external characters of 
the domesticated animals, sylviculture, mathematical drawing, practical 

farming instruction, and excursions. 

The second year deals with hydraulics and irrigation, drainage, or- 

- ganic chemistry, analytical chemistry, mineralogy, geology, general 
zodlogy, animal physiology, management’ of domesticated animals, 
general agriculture, sylviculture, and horticulture, rural and constitu- 
tional law, bookkeeping, practical instruction, and excursions. 

The final year’s studies embrace general mechanics, mechanics ap- 
plied to agriculture, rural buildings and country roads, agricultural 
technology, chemistry, zodtechny, microscopy, special cultures, sylvi- 

ulture, rural and political economy, agricultural bookkeeping, practi- 
eal instruction, and excursions. 

Connected with the institute is a farm of 165 acres, in the cultivation 
of which the students take part. Thecultivation of sugar beets is suc- 
cessfully carried on, and, notwithstanding the fact that in this industry 
the products of the soil are sold off, necessitating the purchase of large 
quantities of artificial fertilizers to maintain the a a of the 
fields, this farm yields an annual profit of $1,500. — 

Among the horticultural schools of Belgium may be mentioned the 
State Practical School of Horticulture at Vilvoorden, and that at Ghent 
bearing the same name. 

In each of these schools the course of studies includes the French and 
Flemish languages, arithmetic, geography, geometry, and the elements 
of chemistry, physics, and geology. Bookkeeping, the construction of 
greenhouses, laying out of gardens, and the various branches of horti- 
culture are also taught, and practical instruction is given in the gar- 
dens, nurseries, and greenhouses. At Vilvoorden candidates are admit- 
ted to the school at 17 years of age. The full course extends over three 
years. Resident pupils are charged about $40 per annum for tuition; 
non-residents, about $20, Many applications for admission are refused 
for want of room. The number of students in 1890 was 40. 

The minister of agriculture, industry, and public works, M. de Bruyn, 
has taken special interest in the improvement of agricultural methods 
in Belgium. To that end, also, he has established dairy schools for 
women and girls in various farming districts. Competent men and 
women were first sent to study the agricultural and dairy schools of 
Germany, France, and England, who, besides, are well acquainted 
with all achievements made in this line in the United States. 

The young woman who conducts the dairy school at Wevelghem, 
which may be taken as a type of this instruction, had been a delegate 
to England, and her methods are of the most practical character. A 
fine farm. was first selected as an experiment station; and the pupils, 
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who are farmers’ daughters or candidates for teacherships in the newer 


dairy schools, board with the owner’s family. They milk the cows, 


overlook their feeding and housing, study cattle diseases, and inform 
themselves about pastures and foods. The dairy itself is equipped with 
the best and most improved apparatus, often two objects of the same 
kind but of different make or patent being provided to facilitate com- 
parison of methods. For certain purposes English appliances are 
best liked; for others, American or German patents give best results, 
the pupil in each case making her own tests. A small chemical labora- 
tory is usually at hand, where experiments of all kinds germane to the 
work goon. Lessons on subjects pertaining to agriculture and the 
dairy and exercises in bookkeeping and accounts occupy a few hours 
each day. Exact record is preserved of the amount of milk each cow 
gives, the quantity of cream taken from it, and the amount of butter and 
cheese produced. In short, after two or three years of such training, 
the pupils become either practicaldairymaids or competent teachers, and 
leave the school with vastly higher ideas of the dignity and impertance 
of farming’ as a life pursuit. When housewives may thus acquire a — 
scientific grasp of the difficulties which beset the farmer’s family and 
incline his womankind to desert the country for the overcrowded 
towns, it follows that the depopulation of the rural districts in favor 
of cities will be checked. Moreover, even in the remotest places, the 
government provides funds for and causes to be given annually a cer- 
tain number of free lectures on farming topics, so that the whole agri- 
cultural population may learn something of modern progress. 


HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


To supply the deficiencies of female education, and to qualify girls 
for the positions as wives and mothers which they are predestined to 
fill, housekeeping schools have been established all over the kingdom, 
and classes in domestic work have been attached to many public 
schools. 

To a manufacturer, M. Smits of Couillet, belongs the honor of 
founding the first housekeeping school in Belgium, in 1872. The chil- 
dren of his workmen learned to sew, knit, mend, darn, trim, cut and 
fit, not only underwear and women’s garments, but men’s trousers, 
blouses, and waistcoats; to repair cloth, to cut patterns, and to use the 


~ sewing machine; to wash and to iron, to cook, and to make and bake 


bread. This school coming under the notice of the Prince de Chimay, 
governor of Hainaut, he started a similar one at Frameries in 1874, 
After having maintained this and several institutions of like character 
from his own purse for a number of years, the prince in 1877 requested 
the minister of the interior to incorporate the schools for domestic in- 
struction with the official system of education. Now a network of 
such institutions covers the whole country. 

Some of the most successful of these classes are conducted by the 
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Catholic sisterhoods in Brussels and in the provinces. Those carried 
on in convents and in public and parochial schools are administered on 
the most economical basis, the cost of superintendence being practi- 
cally nothing. Moreover, almost every woman of rank in the kingdom 
has one or more such schools under her special charge, either in town or 
country, and overlooks every detail with the sisters. The wives of 
manufacturers, too, and other women in private life are founding courses. 
for domestic work in villages and in districts which the government has 
not yet reached; so that here, as in the trade schools for girls to be 
described later, private initiative has been the entering wedge in bring- 
ing about these reforms. Already marked improvement may be ob- 
served in the homes of the miners and other working people within the 
radius of this instruction. 

In 1889, under the auspices of the ministry of public works, a cen- 
tral committee of women devoted to the interests and propagation of 
housekeeping schools was formed, with the Countess of Flanders as 
president. In 1890 there were 20 communal or public housekeeping 
schools, 31 free housekeeping schools, 44 classes in household work 
annexed to communal schools, 15 classes attached to schools adopted 
by the committee, and 34 classes belonging to free schools. In 1892 
these numbers had increased to 250. Appliances for teaching all 
branches of domestic economy are ample. For cooking clagses the 
equipment is complete, all necessary kitchen utensils being supplied. 
Collections of various edible commodities are also furnished, and 
pupils are carefully taught the cost of the different articles of food. 


HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL, RUE LOCQUENGHIEN, BRUSSELS. 


Of the many housekeeping schools established in connection with 
public, parochial, private, and trade schools for girls in Belgium, the 
best equipped, most scientific, and most advanced is located in the rue 
Locquenghien, one of the poorer quarters of Brussels. This is not 
connected with any other school. The pupils devote all their time to 
the course of instruction. The object is to train girls to be good house- 
wives, or to become cooks, laundresses, and maid servants. Pupils go 
at 8.30 and remain till 4 or 5 o’clock, with interval for dinner, which is 
prepared by the group assigned to cook on that day, each group taking 
turns at all kinds of household work, washing, ironing, cleaning, filling 
lamps, marketing, cooking, darning, setting the table, and serving the 
meals. All the studies pursued bear on these practical exercises, theory 
and practice being united in every lesson. The girls are supposed to 
remain in the school three years, when they receive certificates of pro- 
ficiency. The menus selected are such as would be used in poor and 
middle class households, with a view to encouraging the pups to 
make the most in after life of small resources. 

Every week two mornings are given to cooking by sections of the 
class in turn, and one day to washing, another to ironing. The rest: 
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ofthe time is devoted to sewing and theoretical lessons. The cookin g 
pupils work under the supervision of the teachers, purchase the sup- 
plies, settle the accounts, make and bake the bread, prepare the meals, 
and serve at table. In the sewing course the girls mend, darn, 
remake old garments, cut and fit, draught patterns, and in fact com- 
plete entirely the ordinary under and over garments worn by women 
and children. Tuition is free. Three courses are held each year. 


HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL, MORLANWELZ. 


The equipment of this school includes a kitchen, laundry, sewing 
room, bread oven, provision room, and cellar. 

Classes are held every week day from 8.30 a. m. to 4 p. m. with an 
interval of an hour and a half at midday. The attendance reaches 
from 50 to 80 pupils, who, to enter, must be 13 years old and must 
have completed the primary school studies. <A forfeit of 3 francs (58 
cents) is deposited, to be returned if attendance has been regular, 
Instruction is free and the course may be completed in one year. 

The programme of study includes domestic economy, elements of hy- 
giene and of accounts, kitchen work and needlework—in fact, practice in 
all the duties of housekeeping, with instruction as to qualities of foods, 
the greater or less nutritive value of different food-stufts, their relative 
digestibility, the best modes of cooking, etc. Opportunity is thus 
afforded to acquire the knowledge and skill necessary to conduct a 
modest home, or to secure good positions in well-to-do families. 

A convent school at Morlanwelz has a domestic section subsidized 
by the government and well managed, where all the housekeeping arts 
are taught—cooking, laundering, sewing, and fine embroidery. These 
classes are numerously attended and productive of much good among 
the working population. Small wages are paid to the children for 
sewing and embroidery. 


HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL, LOUVAIN. 


This school for domestic work at Louvain has been opened in connec- 
tion with a convent where boarding pupils are received; and the cook- 
ing and housekeeping classes are turned to practical use in providing 
for the daily wants of these internes. 'The intention is to train domestic 
servants; and a few girls who have followed the course have already 
secured positions in families. The classes are of too recent establish- 
meut to enable one to say whether they will succeed as a domestic 
training school. Of the utility of the instruction to the pupil in her 
own home and in after life there can be no question. 

To multiply examples of these excellent housekeeping schools is use- 
less. Whether annexed to the public schools, as at Verviers, Ixelles, 
and Ostend; to the night schools, as at Liege; to trade schools, here- 
after to be described; to normal schools, as at Brussels; or whether 
existing as separate institutions with a corps of teachers and assistants, 
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the domestic classes are fulfilling a most useful mission, and.bid fair to 
mitigate, if not to cure, some of the worst evils of industrial life. 


TRADE SCHOOLS, FOR GIRLS. 


. The Association for the Technical Education of Women was 
founded in Brussels in 1865, with a view to supplying omissions in 
the education for girls organized by the public authorities. Women 
dependent on their own exertions found themselves, it was urged, sub- 
ject to most unfavorable conditions. Compelled to undergo a long 
apprenticeship under direction far from intelligent, or under employers 
bent on keeping their work people in menial and Tomine positions, the 
toiler labored for the meanest wages._Chance, too, not aptitude, gov- 
erned the choice of a profession; and competition and superior skill, on 
the part of rivals in industry, often drove the most deserving workers 
to the wall. 


TRADE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, RUE DU MARAIS, BRUSSELS. 


With the aim of ameliorating the evils of apprenticeship, of training 
girls for special pursuits and opening up resources which can be pur- 
sued at home, of enlarging and extending the education acquired in 
primary schools—but which is so often forgotten in the struggle for ex- 
istence—,the first trade school for girls was established at Brussels. 
Highty-four members agreed to pay annually 36 francs ($6.95), and sey- 


eral subscribed largely. The munificenceof Senator J. R. Bischoff _ 


sheim, however, put the enterprise later on a firm basis, and it was 
installed in its present quarters, 94 rue du Marais. From 1868 the 
city of Brussels adopted the school as a communal institution, without, 
however, depriving it of its independent government. It is still man- 
aged by a council of administration composed of fifteen members. Their 
meeting room is filled with the best productions of the drawing and paint- 
ing classes. Every three months a conference, presided over by a goy- 
ernment inspector, unites all the teachers for the purpose of discussion 
and criticism of a lesson given by one of the staff of the school, either 
practical or scientific. In 1878 the award of prizes was abolished, the 
pupils being trained to work well for work’s sake, and not for the sake 
of obtaining a recompense. Exhibitions are given constantly, enabling 
the public to see the high standards attained in all branches, and put- 


ting the pupils in communication with employers to whom their skill 


and services may be useful. 

The school was intended more for children of the middle ranks than 
for the very poor. In fact, itis the hardest working parents who are 
obliged to avail themselves of the earnings of their offspring and can 
not permit them to remain in class long enough to be really trained. 
In arranging the course of study such branches were selected as would 
afford a girl the best chance to become self supporting. Indeed, indus- 
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tries neyer before pursued in Brussels were actually created, as that of 
making artificial flowers, for which article Belgium had hitherto been 
dependent on Paris. Though the attempt was greatly opposed, the 
result has been that many Brussels shops now manufacture flowers. 
The pupils trained at the school are competent forewomen and teachers 
of the art, because their instruction covered the making and putting 
together of all kinds of flowers, whereas shop apprentices usually learn 
only one branch of the business. At first the pupil of the classes is 
not so rapid as the shop apprentice who turns out one flower year after 
year; but with some training at the shep she becomes a far better 
worker than those never at the school, and she is besides capable of 
teaching scientifically. So good is the class work, however, that the 
flower dealer who furnishes material for it and buys the product from 
the school makes money by his contract. ‘ 

The introduction of trade classes was opposed, too, by well estab- 
lished industries, such as dressmaking. Dressmakers wanted appren- 
tices who would drudge, run errands, or fashion one part of a garment all 
their lives. They objected to applicants who claimed to be able to make 
all parts of a garment, and who expected higher pay in consequence. 

The more enlightened women of the profession, however, lend all their 
influence to the trade school. Through the efforts of two of the leading 
dressmakers of Brussels, artists in their profession, who serve on the 
jury of award, drawing was made obligatory in the trade school, rue 
du Marais. In first-class establishments, they insisted, the workwomen 
first see the client, then sketch a design that suits her, draw the cos- 
tume, and calculate by measurement the amount and cost of material, 
thus securing appropriateness and economy. Again, the fashionable 
dressmakers of Brussels furnish the school with new patterns as styles 
change. Their testimony is that girls who are graduated from the insti- 
tution are more valuable, after some shop training, than workers not 
educated there, and that they often become forewomen and heads of de- 
partments. Indeed, the pupil, after getting afew years’ practical experi- 
ence in the work room, threatens to supersede the old line dressmaker en- 
tirely, since she knows more theory; she can design, she can create. On 
the other hand, girls leaving the school after three years’ training some- 
times assume to possess knowledge which only current practice can 
give. They have the theory of ordinary garments only, not of the 
higher creations of the dressmakers’ art—artistic toilettes such as the 
luxury of the present day demands. 

This school has taken almost a normal character and aims to reach 
young women in fair circumstances who are unwilling to work under 
the disadvantageous conditions that obtain in most workrooms, with 
long overtime and small pay. The intention is to train teachers 
and, head workers. An important study is the history of costumes, 
and the drawing courses are very full and advanced, reproducing 
the costumes of all nations in all ages. The student knows just where 
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to seek sketches of toilets of a certain fashion or period, whereas un- 
educated dressmakers, preparing for historical pageants, fancy balls, or 
theatrical performances, spend hours in a library without finding the 
desired drawings. 

Severe competitive tests are imposed on all applicants for teachers’ 
places. Five candidates for a position as director of dressmaking at 
a scliool in the provinces were each given five separate tests before a 
committee: 1st, to write a description of a costume; 2nd, to draw it; 
3d, to calculate the materials required and the cost; 4th, to make it; and 
5th, to fit and adjust it finally. 

Three applicants were marked 70 each, and two 100 each, the latter 
having had, beside the school course, two years’ practice in a shop. 
Moreover, each candidate was required to give a lesson on this costume 
to a class; and in this demonstration all five were found deficient, none 
as yet having mastered the science of pedagogy. All, therefore, must 
study for some time before reporting for a second examination in the 
art of imparting ideas. 

As yet in Brussels painting on china has not become a remunerative 
industry for girls, great experience being needed; but excellent work is 
done at the school of the rue du Marais. Some students go on into higher 
art, some give lessons, and a few successfully design stained-glass win- 
dows. In order to establish pupils and at the same time advertise the 
institution an employment bureau is conducted, through which girls 
are placed in good positions in industry and commerce. 

The course of general instruction, pursued in the forenoon while the 
trade classes occupy the afternoon, includes French, Flemish, arith- 
metic, history, geography, natural science, hygiene, domestic economy, 
drawing, singing, and, in the commercial course, English or German. 
Drawing is the basis of preparation for all the trades, and is thoroughly 
taught. Lace designing, painting on porcelain, dress and underwear 
making, millinery, and the manufacture of artificial flowers are the 
chief industries followed. Girls who take the course in commerce un- 
derstand bookkeeping by double entry, speak German or English, and 
have some acquaintance with geography and commercial law. The 
number of pupils is nearly 400, and the school budget amounts to 60,000 
franes ($11,580). 

The Association for the Technical Education of Women believes that 
it is a mistake to teach women to earn their living unless they are also 
taught culinary arts. When one can earn in two hours enough to hire 
service for the day there is great temptation to neglect the household, to 
spend one’s life abroad, to go to restaurants and cafés. To counteract 
this tendency cooking is taught in the school of the rue du Marais ; 
and in the vigorous new offshoot of the parent school in the rue des 
Terres Neuves housekeeping lessons are a specialty. Parents pro- 
tested; they objected to their children becoming “domestics.” The 
president and council of administration persevered and finally declared 
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that no child should have lunch in the building except those who would 
enter the cooking classes and prepare a meal at stated times. At last 
that department proved a success; and in most other trade schools of 
the kingdom cooking classes are now established features, started either 
by the government or by committees of women interested in indus- 
trial education; but there are yet great gaps to fill in this species of 
training. 

Graduates from the rue du Marais school are employed as teachers 
in almost every trade school for girls in Belgium, and also in Holland 
and other foreign countries where their services are in great demand. 


TRADE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, RUE DU POINGON, BRUSSELS. 


A trade school nearly as old as that of the rue du Marais and equally 
important is in active operation in the rue du Poincon, under the pat- 
ronage of liberal thinkers and progressive educators—the outgrowth 
of private initiative also. Beginning with extremely modest resources, 
and about 70 pupils in 1873, in 1874 it had 150 students and the city 
of Brussels recognized its usefulness and subsidized it. In 1879 it 
moved to its present quarters, rue du Poingon, with 229 pupils, of whom 
104 held free fellowships. In 1882 it became a communal institution, 
managed by an administrative council of fifteen members. 

The instruction comprises general studies, obligatory upon all pupils, 
and special or trade courses, one or the other of which each student must 
follow. Study is pursued in the afternoon, trades are taught in the morn- 
ing, consisting of sewing in all its branches, underwear making, dress- 
making, embroidery, drawing, and commerce. This school took the 
prize in Antwerp in 1885 and at Paris in 1889 for the most practical 
work exhibited. The courses aim at being practical above all things, 
and the results are admirable. In the dressmaking classes it is inter- 
esting to see any wrap or gown a visitor may have on sketched rap- 
idly on the blackboard by a pupil, reduced to scale, a pattern of the 
garment cut out of muslin and fitted on the form, allin about twenty 
minutes. 

In the sewing departments pupils the first year make up their own 
materials or sew for the eréche. By the third year they are able to do 
dainty work, ball dresses and bridal robes; but on graduation the fact 
is impressed on them that they lack practice in details of the art and * 
knowledge of fashions and styles, and that, before setting up in bus- 
iness for themselves, they should serve a year or two in a dressmaking 
shop of the highest class. 

The history of art is carefully studied, and pupils originate designs 
for embroidery and lace. In embroidery there are special courses. 
The Bohemian government sends pupils to this school to learn the 
art in order to teach it in the schools of Bohemia. Great attention is 
paid to the drawing; and the exercises of students of 15 preparing to be 
dressmakers compare more than favorably with what is called high 
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art in American academies. Every step of every process in dressmak- 
ing is first sketched, and then the pattern is draughted. Flowers for 
lace and embroidery are drawn from nature. Drawing is the founda- 
tion of the instruction in every trade. 

Final examinations determine promotions to higher grades, and fre- 
quent exhibitions of work are held. Certificates are given to all who 
attain a certain high standard of excellence at the end of the course. 
The number of pupils is about 3590. 

The records as to the present occupations of graduates are more per- 
fect in this school than anywhere else in Belgium. Many of these 
graduates are teaching in the city and provincial schools, and are hold- 
ing positions of trust in foreign countries. The annual expenditure 
for the institution is about 40,000 frances ($7,720). 


TRADE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, RUE DES TERRES NEUVES, BRUSSELS. 


The Association for the Technical Education of Women was forced, 
on account of the number of applicants who could not be accommo- 
dated at the rue du Marais, to open, in 1888, a new trade and house- 
keeping school for girls. It is installed in handsome quarters in a 
populous industrial neighborhood, and already has achieved signal 
SUCCESS. , 

Both the general literary studies and ‘the domestic classes are oblig- 
atory for all pupils. The trades taught are underwear making, dress- 
making, laundry work, and millinery. The school has three aims, viz., 
to aid pupils to obtain a trade or business suited to the female sex and 
to help them to an independent position; to initiate young women into 
domestic work and prepare them to direct their households with intelli- 
gence, order, and economy; to continue their primary studies and turn 
the lessons to useful account. 

The domestic classes are a direct application of the lessons given in 
hygiene and domestic economy. The cooking course is varied with the 
seasons, and pupils go to market, purchase supplies, and caleulate the 
cost of every ingredient and every meal. In other respects the school 
resembles its model, rue du Marais, and bids fair to equal it in point of 
numbers. On the practical side the instruction is more thorough; on 
the ornamental side less extensive than at the parent school, rue du 
Marais. ; 

The general course comprises French, Flemish, arithmetic, accounts, 
geometrical drawing, history, geography, natural science, hygiene, 
domestic economy, maternal instruction, singing, and gymnastics. 

The trade course includes sewing, dressmaking, underwear making, 
washing, starching, and ironing. 

The housework course consists of mending, patching, and the neces- 
sary sewing for the family, cooking, house and furniture cleaning, the 
washing of toilet articles, and various other household duties. 
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INTERMEDIATE TRADE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, ANTWERP. 


This school was created in 1874 by an association whose object was 
first to prepare young women for the normal schools, and then to train 
them for trades without the intervention of the feck apprenticeship 
in shops. Subsidized by state and city, it is, like the Brussels trade 
schools, governed by a council of administration of fifteen members, 
and the instruction follows much the same lines. The studies last five 
years, two of which are preparatory. Of trades the pupil may select 
underwear making, dressmaking, cutting and fitting, and drawing and 
painting applied to various industries. The school is so largely at- 
tended that its present domicile is almost inadequate. 


TRADE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, GHENT 


In 1888 the city of Ghent transformed its communal owvroir or ap- 
prentice school annexed to the public school of the rue du Nouveau Bois 
into a regular trade school for girls. ; 

The literary and trade courses resemble those of the other Belgian 
trade schools, lasting three years, and presupposing a primary educa- 
tion. At entrance the parents or guardian of the pupil agree to pay 
when the young girl shall have completed the course the sum of 90 
franes ($17.37) as tuition, which, however, is always remitted to stu- 
dents who finish with credit, as a recompense for faithful application. 

The dressmaking department, following the plan of the Paris schools, 
has established an outside clientéle, and sews for regular customers; 
the workers being supposed to gain greater practical knowledge by 
making costumes for outsiders than in sewing on their own materials 
or constructing useless models. Pupils assist the mistress in fitting, 
draping, andtryingon. The proceeds of the work go to the school fund, 
although this plan is sometimes varied by paying the workers small 
wages, as in the tailor schools for boys. Drawing is here, as elsewhere, 
a prominent feature of the industrial training. 


TRADE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, VERVIERS. 


This school was established in 1886 by private initiative, and is 
managed by a committee of nine members. The course of instruction 
combines literary studies and certain trades. Modifications have lately 
been made by which more attention is paid to natur al science, hygiene, 
and domestic economy. The other branclies pursued are commerce, 
German, industrial drawing, with special relation to trades, dressmak- 
ing, underwear making, and painting. Much stress is laid on profi- 
ciency in drawing, and the achievements of the pupils are extremely 
creditable. Gieinates are given to pupils passing good examinations. 
The attendance numbers nearly 200. 
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INTERMEDIATE TRADE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, LIEGE. 


The city of Liege supports a trade school for girls as important and 
useful as those in Brussels. Besides the obligatory general studies, 
divided into inferior, intermediate, and superior, seven special courses 
may be pursued, viz., history and literature, commerce, dressmaking, 
underwear making, artificial flowers, drawing, and painting. In the 
literature classes there were in 1892, 37 pupils; in commerce, 86; in 
dressmaking, 182; in underwear making, 53; in artificial flowers, 16; in 
drawing, 26; in painting, 17; making, with special pupils, a total of 
437 in attendance. 

The lessons in flower making commence with the cloth in the bolt, 
and cover every step—dyeing, making, assembling; they last four years 
and are taught by a practical flower maker, the head of a large manu- 
factory. Many advanced trade pupils omit the literary studies of the 
morning and pursue only the industrial work of the afternoon. The 
method of instruction is founded on the intuitive principle, and aims 
to develop originality and to reveal natural aptitudes. The school 
possesses good collections of casts, charts, chemical and physical ap- 
paratus, and a small library. The trade instruction is graded, draw- 
ing forming the basis of it. After studying the first elements of form 
models are found in life and in nature, in landscapes, in plants and 
flowers. Geometry and perspective are insisted on, and the esthetic 
in art and the history of art are presented in a way to appeal to the 
imagination and to furnish exercises useful in the practice of the 
pupil’s future trade. 

The teaching staff consists of a director, a subdirector, ten teachers 
of the highest or regent grade, two governesses, five mistresses for 
Flemish, German, and English, a professor of natural science, a teacher 
of gymnastics, a superintendent of industrial work, six dressmaking 
and two underwear making teachers, one mistress for artificial flowers, a 
professor and three drawing teachers, and a painting teacher besides. 
The important work accomplished by this excellent institution justifies 
the employment of so large and competent a faculty. 


PAROCHIAL TRADE SCHOOLS. 


The parochial trade and industrial schools in Belgium deserve men- 
tion, the admirable schools of Saint Luke being by far the best. 

These Saint Luke schools complete, as it were, the course of Catholic 
instruction, receiving the pupils after their first communion and teach- 
ing them until they are about 20 years of age and have become self sup- 
porting workmen. Graduates are in great demand by employers, be- 
cause of their skill as artisans, and many have set up in business for. 
themselves, and in their own shops direct large numbers of workers at 
wood, stone, metal, decorative painting, stained glass, engraving, and 
building. Two ex-pupils are architects of wide renown, two are univer- 
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sity prefessors, and many others are teachers of drawing and architect- 
ure in important schools. In foreign countries, too, they have had si enal 
~ Success, haying established industries in France, Holland, and England. 

The Ghent school was the first of the Saint Luke schools, having 
been founded in December 1862 by the Society of Saint Vincent de 
Paul. In January 1863 it was formally opened with 12 pupils from 
12 to 15 years of age. By October of the same year 40 boys were 
enrolled; and at present 600 students of various ages, from 13 to 25, 
are in attendance. 

At the anniversary of the founding of the Ghent school the associa- 
ticn of alumni gave to the institution a fine building, consisting of a 
museum and library combined. 

Under the same authority and pursuing the same course of study 
schools have been established at Tournay, Liege, Brussels, and Courtrai 
in Belgium, and at Lille in France. 

The Saint Luke schools aim to aid young men, particularly the sons 
of artisans, to acquire the theoretical and practical knowledge necessary 
.to attain an honorable position and insure their efficiency in various 
occupations, as architects, managers of public works, sculptors, wood 
engravers, and painters. All the instruction is essentially practical, 
and the importance of drawing is fully recognized. 

Ten years are required to complete the full course, but only those 
pupils destined to be architects remain so long. Tour or five years 
suffice to give a good, artistic training as skilled workmen. 

Tuition is free, and the financial resources of the Saint Luke schools 
are derived principally from subscriptions. The Ghent school, with 
600 pupils, receives from the state a subsidy of 5,000 francs ($965), 
and from the province 1,500 franes ($283.50). The Tournay school has 
150 pupils, Liege 100, and that at Schaerbeek, Brussels, founded in 
1887, is attended by upwards of 400 pupils, and gets from the state 
5,000 francs ($969). 


TRADE SCHOOLS FOUNDED BY GUILDS AND TRADES. 


Trades and trade unions in Belgium recognize the importance of 
giving apprentices more thorough training than is now generally ob- 
tainable since old fashioned apprenticeship, under which a boy might 
be bound out to a master, no longer exists in the kingdom, Just as 
the ancient guilds of London are at present endowing and even found- 
ing technical schools and classes, so the time honored “syndics” or 
guilds of Belgium, or their modern representatives, the master tailors 
and brewers, are taking steps to train workmen to greater technical 
proficiency. 

At Louvain the Saint Peters Trade School was founded in October 
1888 by the corporation of trades and commerce of Louvain. The 
course was fully organized in October 1889 in a fine domicile, and the 
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plan of study embraces drawing and elaborate trade instruction. The 
trade classes comprise tailoring, both cutting and sewing; carpet 
making, shoemaking, blacksmithing, stained glass, carpentry, joinery, - 
decorative painting, plumbing, slating, masonry, and a botanical course 
for gardeners. The teachers are either scientific and technical school 
graduates or practical manufacturers and foremen of workshops. 

In each department instruction is given also in physics and in com- 
mercial accounts. The object of the lessons is to obviate routine and 
to supply to the student workman those omissions in his all-reund 
training which the specialized shop work surely entails. 

Pupils must be at least 12 yearsof age in order to enter. The school - 
administration is carried on by a commission appointed by the grand 
council of the corporation, and is composed, for the most part, of em- 
ployers and workingmen. One member of this commission is charged 
with the daily direction of. the school. Its expenses for 1880~91 
amounted to 7,450 francs ($1,437.85). In 1891 there were a hundred 
pupils in the drawing school and a hundred in the trade classes. 


SCHOOL FOR TAILORS, BRUSSELS. 


The master tailors at Brussels, finding no properly qualified jour- 
neymen tailors, resolved to establish a school for training skilled 
workmen. 

The first Belgian school for tailors was opened at Brussels, April 
12, 1880, under the control of the master tailors. The theoretical 
course includes French, arithmetic, accounts, geography, history, and 
drawing, while in the practical department pupils undergo a three 
years’ training which qualifies each one to make his garment (faire sa 
piece). The first year is devoted to a complete course in sewing; the 
second year to completing the separate parts of a garment; the third 
year to putting together, pressing, and finishing the suit. A fourth 
year is sometimes added, after which the pupil may consider himself a 
finished workman. 

Cutting lessons were purposely omitted from the course of study to © 
counteract the tendency in the trade for all men to become eutters, 
while nobody was left to do satisfactory work with the needle. The em- 
ployers believed that to create a supply of skilled journeymen would 
conduce to their own advantage and greatly improve standards in 
the business of custom tailoring. They agreed to give preference, 
always, to workers completing the prescribed course; and to the pro- 
eressive spirit of the master tailors of Belgium the credit is due for the 
creation of excellent trade schools. 

On account of the sedentary nature of the trade a complete course 
of gymnastics is obligatory, under a competent professor connected 
with the school. The teaching staff consists of a director, professional : 
tailors to ogee boat the actual work of the shops, and a Dromessor of 
seienee. 
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A tuition fee of 60 francs ($11.58) a year is charged all pupils, but 
the Brussels poor pay no entrance fee; other pupils of the city pay an 
entrance fee of 50 francs ($9.65), and those living outside the city 
limits 100 franes ($19.30). After six months’ probation, for all lads who 
have been faithful there is set aside in the school treasury a certain 
wage, consisting of 1 france (19 cents) a week the first year, 2 francs 
(39 cents) a week the second year, and 3 franes (58 cents) a week the 
third year; and the total is given to the pupil on graduation, but he 
forfeits it if he leaves without completing the course. In the fourth. 
year the worker receives all that he can earn. The school is well man- 
aged and is fulfilling admirably the ends for which it was estab- 
lished. Ex-pupils holding certificates of proficiency have obtained 
lucrative employment in foreign countries. 

In 1889-80 there were 32 boys in attendance. In 1892 applicants 
were being refused. The annual budget amounts to 12,000 francs 
($2,316), the state aiding with a subsidy of 2,000 franes ($386), the city 
paying 1,200 francs ($231.60), and the province 700 francs ($135.10), the 
master tailors subscribing the balance over and above receipts. 


SCHOOL FOR TAILORS, LIEGE. 


On a similar basis is organized the School for Tailors at Liege, 

founded October 2, 1888, under the patronage of the government, the 
. province, andthe city. In 1890, 33 pupils were enrolled; the state sub- 
sidy was 2,000 francs ($386), that of the commune and province being » 
750 frances ($144.75) each. In 1891 there were 48 pupils. The earn- 
ings reserved for the boys amount to less than at Brussels, but the 
quality of work done is so fine as to have excited the admiration of 
renowned London firms. 

At Binche a school for tailors was opened in 1590, by the com- 
munal government, with 20 attendants. 


SCHOOL OF TYPOGRAPHY, BRUSSELS. 


The School of Typography (Heole de Typographic) at Brussels orig- 
inated in-the efforts of the compositors’ union to improve the conditions 
of apprenticeship. 

In most printing rooms the child entering to learn the trade of type- 
setter was a mere drudge and runner, carrying proof sheets, and doing 
almost menial work, and, after passing years at the business, he did not 
know even the elements of his trade. So many incompetents were 
thus enrolled in the calling that the union asked employers to require 
candidates to pass an examination, and in 1882 this rule was adopted. 
The large number of candidates rejected, though the test was simple, 
dismayed the union and proved the great need for proper technical 
_ training. In 1886 the union called a joint meeting of its members and 
the largest printing firms, with a view to establishing a trade school; 
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and through the efforts of the Printing Club and Library, the Printing 
Guild, M. Jean Dumont, editor of Le Typographe, and others inter- 
ested, the Brussels School of Typography was opened in 1888. The 
significant fact was recognized that, in those countries where tech- 
nical instruction was advanced, as Germany, Austria, and Italy, print- 
ing had reached great artistic perfection; and France, not to be out- 
done, had opened a school for compositors at Paris, and was then build- 
ing a model institute for teaching the art of book making. 

As aresult of prolonged conferences and mutual concessions on the 
part of employers and the union the school was at last established, 
the publishers of Brussels agrecing to accept no workmen under 14, 
and to send all beginners to their free trade school. 

After five years’ attendance pupils pass an examination and receive 
a diploma which entitles them to the wages of askilled workman. The 
governing committee of the institution is made up half of employers, 
half of workmen. 

The course is divided into two parts, one giving technical, the other 
literary instruction. Technical teaching keeps pace with that of the 
text book, and the pupil advances systematically in the knowledge of 
his trade to a full mastery of the printing art. During 1890, 71 young 
men were enrolled—19 in their first school year, 24 in their second, 18 
in their third, and 10 in their fourth. The classes are held at night, 
and during the day the pupils may be found scattered throughout the 
principal composing rooms and publishing houses of Brussels. The 
expenses amount to about 7,500 franes ($1,447.50) annually. 


BREWING SCHOOL, GHENT. 


A model brewing school was opened at Ghent in October 1887, 
founded by the Belgian Society of Brewers. 

The school is divided into two sections. The first section is designed 
for the theoretical and practical training of foremen and journeymen 
brewers; tuition is free. The second section, not gratuitous, provides 
a complete education in the art of brewing for proprietors or directors 
of breweries. ‘ 

During the first year 36 pupils were in attendance; of whom 13 were 
‘established brewers, 14 were sons of brewers, and 9 were aspirants to 
the position of brewers or directors of breweries. All these were pay 
pupils; but, besides, 27 attended the gratuitous section. - 

Stimulated by this success the organizers of the school still further 
developed their plan, and, in 1890, completed their work by the estab- 
lishment of a scientific station, similar to those that exist in Germany, 
in England, and in Denmark, whose office is to study all the questions 
of a scientific nature that pertain to brewing. 

The school now consists of three sections—a free section, a techni- 
cal pay section, and a higher pay section. The gratuitous branches 
are French and Flemish brewing, applied mechanics, practical work 
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m the brewhouse, and excursions to breweries. The course includes 
instruction as to waters available for brewing purposes, the barley, 
‘its germination, drying of the malt, methods of testing the malt, 
brewing by the methods of infusion, decoction, etc. In short, every 
process of the art is fully explained and demonstrated. The courses 
are given alternately in French and in Flemish, for 24 consecutive 
Sundays; and, on certain week days, pupils practise in the breweries. 
of the city. At the close of the school year the pupil is examined by 
a committee composed of two professors and four members of the ad- 
ministrative council of the school. With a possible 1,000 points the 
pupil may obtain 100 points for diligence in study, 600 points for the 
highest excellence in the course of brewing, and 300 points in me- 
chanics. Graduates of the Ghent school are highly esteemed, and 
they obtain large salaries. The average is 1,800 frances ($347.40) a 
year. 

The technical course, for which 500 francs ($96.50) a year is, paid, 
and the higher course, for which 250 franes ($48.25) is paid, include 
much more of the theory, chemistry, and technology of brewing. A 
complete bacteriological laboratory has been equipped, and a model 
brewery is connected with the school, with a library containing Belgian, 
French, English, German, and American brewing journals and reviews.. 

The school budget of 1890 amounted to 30,000 francs ($5,790); state 
subsidy, 5,800 franes ($1,119.40); provincial and city subsidy, each, 50¢ 
franes ($96.50). Since the founding of the school in 1887 the Flemish. 
course of the gratuitous section has been followed by 54 pupils, and 
the French course by 57. In the professional section 162 pupils have 
been enrolled; and at the opening of the superior section in 1890, 13. 
pupils entered the new department, most of whom were master brewers: 
or the sons of established brewers. 

As a proof of the excellence of this Ghent school, the new scientific 
brewing institute at Berlin has adopted the same plan of study in the 
botanical course; and the new school of brewing at Lille (established. 
in October 1890) has selected a course identical with that at Ghent. 


TRADE SCHOOLS. 


No manual training schools of the type of those in Saint Louis, To- 
ledo, New Orleans, Chicago, and Baltimore exist in Belgium. The 
nearest approach to their educational idea is embodied in two institu- 
tions, one at Ghent, newly established, the other at Tournay, one of the. 
oldest foundations in the kingdom. The Tournay school, though called 
an industrial school and ranked as such in all catalogues, departs so 
widely from the lines pursued by the other industrial schools that it is. 
more convenient and also more exact to describe it among the trade: 
schools, of which it is by far the most important. 

8. Ex. 65 13 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, TOURNAY. 


The original aim of this establishment was to do away with the dis- 
advantages of apprenticeship, which is usually passed under conditions 
unfavorable both to the technical proficiency and the character of the 
young workman. . 

In 1841 a school of arts and trades was opened at Tournay to per- 
fect workmen in local industries, to turn out good foremen and arti- 
sans—in a word, to teach manual labor properly. At first a boarding 
department was attached to the school, and workshops for hosiery, car- 
pentry, casting iron and copper, locksmithing, and modelling. The 
whole was under the control of the clergy. Pupils were admitted at 
8 years of age, and could remain till they were 21. The price 
of board was 100 francs ($19.30) a year, besides which the school 
appropriated three-fourths of the earnings of the pupil in the shops, 
the other fourth being reserved for the po till his departure from the 
establishment. 

In 1860 the institution reorganized more on the model of other in- 
dustrial schools, retaining, however, the special workshops where the 
students were regularly employed all day; but, after 1865, it was on 
longer administered by priests, and the boarding department was kept 
entirely distinct. 

As the school is at present operated, a theoretical industrial course, 
as well as shop work, is obligatory upon all pwpils. This comprehends 
arithmetic, geometry, mechanics, physics, chemistry, industral econ- 
omy, and drawing, the first year being preparatory, the regular studies 
covering three years besides. ‘They are pursued only in the early 
morning in summer and in the evening in winter. Drawing occupies 
six hours a week. ‘The day is devoted to shop work. 

The government contracts with a large manufacturer to assume the 
responsibility of carrying on the school shops, where he is at liberty to 
engage, too, his own workmen; but he agrees to furnish always definite 
employment to the pupils at fixed rates. The classes in iron or wood 
work labor in squads under a teacher or foreman, performing all the 
processes requisite in the manufacture of the product. Such constant 
change of employment is, however, insisted on by the director of the 
school to prevent the lad from being a mere automaton or a routine 
worker, and to enable him to become proficient in all branches of his 
chosen trade. 

Each student workman’s earnings are partly reserved for him until his 
majority, partly turned into -the school treasury. The pupils are 
mostly over 14 years old, and each candidate serves six months 
probation before being finally received. If one shows no aptitude for 
a trade he is sent back to his parents. On entering the boy selects as 
his specialty either wood work or iron work, not both. The shops 
actually in operation admit of considerable liberty of choice among 
such pursuits as carpentry, joinery, iron casting, fitting, turning, 
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core making, and copper work. Of late a special class has been sent 
to.a shop in the town where most beautiful and artistic ornamental 
iron work is produced. 

The average yearly attendance is 125, and pupils come from Holland, 
England, Spain, Russia, and even America. The state contributes to 
the support of the scheol the sum of 21,000 francs ($4,053), while 
province and commune each give 7,000 franes ($1,351) a year. The 
book work accomplished is less than that which American high school 


boys undertake. In winter the theoretical course is followed by lads 


of the town who do not enter for shop work, which :swells the enrol- 
ment to 250, and entities Tournay to class itself with other Belgian 
industrial schools. 


‘TRADE SCHOOL, GHENT. 


As Tournay represents the earlier ideas regarding apprenticeship, 
the trade school for boys at Ghent stands for modern achievements in 
technical instruction; but the object is not, as in American manual 
training schools, to educate and to develop faculty, it iste form the 


best possible artisan by means of scientific preparation. 


In 1882 M. Lippens, mayor of Ghent, announced that the creation of 
a school of apprenticeship, where children coming from the primary 
schools could be instructed in wood and iron work, would be an essen- 
tial measure of policy. 

In 1883 M. Lippens and M. Dauge, the.alderman of public instruction, 
visited the apprenticeship schools of Paris, Rouen, and Havre. The 
Havre school particularly attracted their attention, both on account of 
its excellent organization, and because of the results obtained. Vari- 
ous circumstances conspired to delay the execution of M. Lippens’s 


project. But in 1887 the aldermanic college sent a special delegate, M. 


Devylder the present director of the school, to Havre to study the 
apprenticeship school of that city in all its details, as much from an 
educational point of view as from the trade and administrative stand- 


point. The favorable report of M. Devylder induced the board of public 


instruetion to found a professional school for boys, and a course was 


opened in October 1887. 
In 1890 the school was-commodiously installed in a building erected 


_especially for its accommodation. The course of study includes Flem- 
ish, French, arithmetic, practical geometry, accounts, the elements of 


physics and mechanics, a practical acquaintance with metals and com- 
mon woods, and drawing. Lessons and shop workin the well equipped 
school work rooms alternate during the day. No classes are held at 


night. 


The pupils select: either wood-or iron:as their specialty, and the shop 
instruction differs, accordingly, from the very first, although almost the 


same theoretical course is covered in both departments. Manual and 


mental exercises are so combined that, after three years’ application, 
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the students are qualified to enter upon their particular trade. . The 
iron work is specialized into forging, fitting, turning, and locksmithing. 
Boys aged from 13 to 16 may enter, and they must have attended 
for one year at least the highest class in a primary school. 

‘This institution is equipped with one 12-horse power engine, fifty-five 
vises, six lathes (iron), one Whitworth plane, six forges, two ventilating 
fans, one ribbon saw, three power lathes for wood work, and forty-five 
complete sets of carpenters’ tools. Itis the intention to add immedi- 
ately other important machinery and tools, and to make the school the 
equal of any of its kind on the continent. 

Twenty-five pupils attended when the classes were first opened; in 
1890, 85 followed the course; in 1892 every place*was filled, and appli. 
cants were turned away. A committee of twelve influential men has a 
general oversight of the school shops and assists in securing for grad- 
uates positions in some one of the many large industrial establishments. 
of Ghent. Indeed, employers find the trade school boys very valuable 
workmen. The average pay they receive at first, in wood working 
shops, is 1 franc 60 centimes (31 cents) a day, and in iron works they 
get about 1 franc 80 centimes (35 cents) a day—considerably more 
than youths of the same age earn who have not had the advantages of 
the trade school. 

The teaching staff consists of a director, a subdirector, instructors, 
and foremen. The annual budget amounts to 27,060 francs ($5,222.58), 
the state granting a subsidy of 6,000 francs ($1,158), and the province 
2,000 francs ($386). 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF WATCHMAKING, ELECTRICITY, AND AP- 
PLIED MECHANICS, BRUSSELS. 


The National School of Watchmaking, Electricity, and Applied Me- 
chanics at Brussels was founded in 1886 by private enterprise aided 
by the state, the province, and the city, with the design of furnishing 
young men the means of acquiring necessary theoretical and practical 
knowledge of all the branches of watchmaking, of the applications 
of mechanical principles to the construction of instruments of preci- 
sion, and of electricity. 

he school is exclusively technical without the least reference to the 
commercial value of its products; but, nevertheless, a commission is 
authorized to sell the objects made by the pupils. The studies cover 
four years, beginning August 1 and ending July 1, each year. Both 
the theoretical and the practical courses are strictly obligatory. 

The practical instruction includes preparatory education and pre- 
liminary work common to all branches of mechanical precision; the 
complete construction of a watch; the making of the movements; the ~ 
setting up of all the parts of watches, old and new; electric clocks; 
chronometry; tclegraphy; telephouy; electric signals; the making of 
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instruments of precision; the construction of apparatus for purposes 
of demonstration in the school museum, ete. 

The theoretical course includes wathematias , physics, chemistry, cos- 

mography, mechanics, elements of bookkeeping and accounts, French, 
and industrial economy. 

Certificates are conferred after examination on pupils who have com- 
pleted their four years’ apprenticeship. A travelling scholarship is 
granted to the pupil who finishes his studies with the highest credit, 
on the condition that he will report, within the year, on the visits he 
may make to trade schools abroad. 

For admission pupils must be at least 14 years of age, and possess, 
as a minimum, the education covered by the primary school course. 
The tuition is fixed at 250 francs ($48.25) a year, but the administra- 
tion gives scholarships or half scholarships free. Pupils serve a three 
months’ probation. The annual budget of the watchmakers’ school 
amounts to upwards of 15,000 frances ($2,895). The number of pupils 
varies from 20 to 25. , 


COURSE FOR STEAM ENGINEERS, NAMUR. 


A course of instruction in locomotive driving and management of 
steam boilers (cowrs de mancuvre et Mentretien des machines & vapeur) 
was established by the state at Namur in 1876. The teaching is con-— 
ducted on Sundays, is public and free, and the state railroads allow a 
reduction in fare to those attending. Certificates are delivered at the 
end of a year to pupils who possess sufficient knowledge of the branches 
taught. 


SCHOOL FOR FISHERMEN, OSTEND. 


At Ostend a practical training school for fishermen was established 
in 1885 at the suggestion of M. Charles Janssens, who charged 
M. Defever, director of a free primary school, to draw up aspecial plan 
of studies for pupils destined for the occupation of fishermen. In 
1887 the fishing school was divided into two (higher and lower) depart- 
ments. 

With the third year of primary studies in this school begins the 
technical instruction, which includes naval construction, navigation, 
the compass, exercises in finding one’s latitude and longitude, the 
North Sea; principal food fishes of the North Sea, places and seasons 
for fishing, implements for catching fish, preparation and curing of fish, 
etc. 

In the fourth year the same studies are more extensively specialized. 
The variations of the compass are accounted for, and the correctious 
necessary for determining the true course are explained. Then the 
ocean currents are studied, the ebb and flow of the tides, high and low 
tides, the winds, their action on the sails, the water, sea charts, lati- 
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tude and longitude, calculation of distances, determination of routes, 
etc. The coast lines are modelled and made familiar, viz., the Belgian 
coast, and those of Holland, Germany, Denmark, Norway, and Eng- 
land. The formation of the shore of the North Sea, fishing stations, 
situation, distance and depth of the waters are also taught. Instruc- 
tion is given in the laws and international conventions concerning fish- 
eries, in all the arts of marine fishing, and in the repairing of appara- 
tus. In the fourth year a course in English is followed, with special 
reference to the use of the chief nautical terms. 

During the year 189091, 188 pupils attendcd this school, as follows: 
First year pupils, 60; second year, 50; third year, 42; fourth year, 36. 

The budget for 189091 amounted to 2,400 francs ($463.20). The 
state, the province, and the commune pay, each, 800 francs ($154.40), 

Since the founding of this department 100 pupils, having completed 
the studies of the school, have secured places on fishing vesscls. 

The free school of Ostend, another establishment for the training 
of the sons of fishermen, was opened in 1890. The course requires two 
years for its completion, and 68 pupils were enrolled during the first 
year. The tvtal cost of the school aggregates 4,000 francs ($772). 
The state subsidy is 1,500 francs ($289.50); the provincial, 500 francs 
($96.50). The deficit is covered by special subscriptions. 


SCHOOL FOR FISHERMEN, BLANKENBERGHE. 


In 1890 a free fishing school of lower rank was opened at Blanken- 
berghe, near Ostend. The instruction is given in winter, when the fish- 
ermen are at home, and on Sundays. The course is well arranged, and 
is sufficient for acquainting fishermen with all the ordinary duties per- 
taining to their craft. 

The law of May 27, 1890, making it obligatory upon any one sailing 
in the capacity of master of a fishing vessel to possess.a certificate of 
qualification, has had a salutary influence on the attendance at the 
fishing scheols of Belgium. 

Bertiaux says, too, that Holland, having enjoyed this special form 
of instruction for twelve years, has derived great advantage from it, 
not only in the matter of her fishery interests, but in the development 
of her merchant marine. In Holland it has been long understood that 
maritime fishing is the best possible apprenticeship for the formation 
of good sailors. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


The aim of the Belgian industrial schools, says a government report, 
May 7, 1886, on the Condition of Industrial and Trade Instruction in 
Belgium (Rapport sur ia Situation de UV Enseignement Industriel et Pro- 
fessionnel en Belgique), is to give a workman scientific instruction bear- 
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‘ing on his trade which he can not acquire in the shop; to develop his 

intelligence by acquainting him with the general laws of matter; and 
to free him from the tyranny of routine, enabling him to increase his 
economic value and thus better his material condition. 

These institutions are essentially communal; perfect autonomy of 
management is left to the province or commune. The commune or 
municipality appoints teachers, prepares the expense budgets, ar- 
ranges programmes and rules, in fact, administers the schools. The 
government reserves only the right to approve and inspect with a view 
to control the general management of these institutions by virtue of 
its subsidy bestowed, and to aid in their development. and improvement. 

At the close of 1889 there were fifty-four industrial schools in Bel- 
gium, some founded by private initiative, some by the state, with a 
total of 14,947 pupils, of whom 1,304 were girls. 

In 1892 thirty-five of the most important of these establishments 
are described by Bertiaux in his book on technical education. These 
schools are located as follows: Anderlecht, Antwerp, Arlon, Ath, 
Bruges, Brussels, Charleroi, Chatelet, Courtrai, Fontaine YEvéque, 
Furnes, Ghent, Gosselies, Hasselt, Houdeng-Aimeries, Huy, Jamioulx, 
Jemmapes, Jumet, La Louvitre, Liege, Louvain, Marchiennes au Pent, 
Morlanwelz, Namur, Nivelles, Ostend, Paturages, Saint-Ghislain, Se- 
raing, Soignies, Tournay, Verviers, Vilvoorden, Ypres. Certain special 
courses, as photography at Brussels and steam engineering at Namur, 
are included. 

In 1888 subsidies for the support of the industrial schools proper 
were granted to the amount of $50,809 from the state, $18,371 from the 
provinces, and $44,155 from the communes; aggregating, with receipts 
from other sources, $138,336. The special schools and courses also re- 
ceive liberal subsidies. 

The value of these institutions to the laboring classes can hardly be 
overestimated. They meet the needs of various kinds of wage earners. 
Workingmen’s children, who become bread winners as soon as the 
factory laws allow, and even before, find in night study at the indus- 
trial schools the instruction which otherwise they would never have 
leisure to secure. Older men, moreover, discovering at the shop what 

_ they lack in efficiency, what hinderances bar their advancement, what 
influences must be counteracted, start in, even late in life, to supply the 
want by systematic training, which may be had absolutely without 
cost. Laborers 50 years old are not ashamed to seize such tardy op- 
portunities; and numbers of workingmen assert that they were fathers 
of large families before the chance occurred to enter on this coveted 
instruction. 

More and more value attaches each year to certificates from the in- 
dustrial schools, and many foremen and superintendents make it a 
point, in engaging or promoting workers, to require this test of capacity. 
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Employers in general are strongly in favor of such praetical industrial 
training, and some of them aid the schools financially. A few em- 
ployers, however, object that the tendency-is to overeducate the 
laborer, so that all workingmen expect to be captains of industry and 
none are willing to perform the duties of a private. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, ANTWERP. 


Many Belgian schools, to which reference will be made, have been 
inspected by a British royal commission. The -following statement 
eoncerning the Antwerp Industrial School is quoted from the report 
of this commission: 


The Antwerp Industrial School is an-evening school for workmen, 
who go through a definite course of instruction, having lessons in geom- 
etry, elementary science, and in drawing in its special application to 
various trades. The teaching is free, and is given in the Flemish lan- 
guage. In addition to the general course of instruction, which all the 
students of this school, as of other similar schools in Belgium, are ex- 
pected to follow, the commissioners found classes in which workmen are 
taught various special trades, such as wood graining and painting in 
imitation of marble; these being industries carried on in the city of Ant- 
werp. Twenty-seven pupils were at work in this class. The school con- 
tains 150 pupils in five classes. They enter at the age of 14 and up- 
wards, and remain four or five years. By a special ministerial decree 
children from the primary schools, who can satisfy the conditions of en- 
trance, are admitted at the early age of 12 years. Most of.the pupils, 
however, have already spent more or less time in the workshop, and 
have, therefore, gained some familiarity with the practical details of 
their trade. The lessons take place between the hours of 6 and 9 every 
evening. Here, as in almost all other schools in Belgium which the 
commissioners visited, special attention is paid to drawing. 

It is worthy of notice in connection with this school, as well as with 
other schools in Belgium, that the pupils are expected to go through a 
complete course of instruction as laid down in the programme for each 
year, and do not select such subjects as they themselves may consider 
to be more especially applicable to their own work. There is a prepar- 
atory course for young men who are not sufficiently advanced to enter 
the school. The annual cost of the establishment is $4,379.85, part of 
which is contributed by the town and part by the province and by the 
state. 


The criticism of the commission with regard to the rigidity of the 
programme of study is hardly applicable at the present time. Students 
take up one or more branches of the course as time and capacity allow; 
or they pursue some branches one year, others the next, until the whole 
plan of instruction is compassed. 

The Industrial School at Antwerp was founded in 1860, and reorganized 
in 1866. The instruction, given in the Flemish language, comprises 
drawing lessons and the following scientific branches: Arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, bookkeeping, hygiene, industrial legislation and 
economy, physics, chemistry, mechanics, and steam engines, with special 
courses for stationary engineers and in the materials of construction. 
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Drawing includes linear, ornamental, geometrical; drawing from 
lines and from solid models, bas-relief, perspective, architecture, imita- 
tion (graining) of woods, marbles, and shells, plans for gardening, and 
sketching machinery. 

The course covers four years, besides a preparatory term which 
pupils enter at 12 years ofage. Classes are held almost entirely in the 
evening and on Sunday. In 1890, 355 pupils were registered. The 
state appropriated 9,500 francs ($1,833.50), the province 4,500 franes 
($868.50), and the city 11,000 franes ($2,123). 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, BRUSSELS. 


This institution affords a high order of technical instruction and 
resembles in*some respects an engineering school, though intended 
chiefly for foremen and workmen. It was established in 1869 by the 
communal government, with the assistance of the province and the 
state. The curriculum requires three years for completion and includes 
the higher branches, such as geometry in its application to perspective, 
to stone cutting, and to timber; a full course in the construction of build- 
ings; special courses in electricity, chemistry, and designing machines; 
and unique and valued lessons in the art of photography. On Sunday 
mornings the building course is very largely attended by workmen in 
the building trades, particularly those in the employ of the city. 

Pupils must be at least 14 years old, must be able to read and 
write well, and must know the four fundamental rules of arithmetic. 
Regular students study for certificates; the free pupils—those not bound 
to attend regularly—may listen to the lectures merely on presenting 
a card of admission. 

Certificates of two kinds are awarded, general and special, the latter 
being for mechanical designing, electrical and civil engineering, and 
chemistry. 

This institution boasts of a fine technological library of about 12,000 
volumes, a chemical laboratory, a physical cabinet, mineralogical col- 
lections, ete. In 1889-90 there were 553 pupils enrolled; of this num- 
ber 212 were studying civil engineering, 68 mechanical design, 42 elec- 
trical science, 4 chemistry, and 16 photography. The school budget 
called for 124,372 francs ($24,003.80). 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, CHARLEROI. 


On account of the importance of Charleroi as an iron and coal centre, 
great interest attaches to the success the city has attained in affording 
a very high grade of scientific training to its thousands of miners and 
skilled iron workers who get their practical experience in the mines, 
founderies, furnaces, and rolling mills of the vicinity. Itis aproofof the 
intelligence of the working classes that these purely scientific advantages 
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are so fully appreciated. Lads, adult laborers, foremen, miners, skilled 
artisans, after deriving as much good as possible from the excellent in- _ 
dustrial schools of their own immediate commune, such as Monceau- 
sur Sambre and Marchiennes au Pont, flock to distant Charleroi at 
night and on Sundays, not daunted by fatigue or inclement weather. 
Pupils even come from the far away communes of Brabant and Namur. 

The school aims to supply in apractical way the special theoretical 
needs of all kinds of wage earners, and new studies are constantly be- 
ing offered as the demand arises. The latest course is one in the epen- 
ing and management of mines (exploitation des mines); and it has as- 
sumed such value and importance that hundreds of miners frequent it 
on Sundays, spurred on by the fact that promotions at the mines are 
now granted chiefly to those who hold diplomas of capacity in this 
study. 

The Industrial School of Charleroi, now under the able direction of 
M. Demeuse and twenty-one professors, was founded in 1845 by 

the provincial council of Hainaut. The school, however, had shown 
' only poor results up to its reorganization in 1865, when it was trans- 
formed into an industrial school proper, under the control of the com- 
mune, the province, and the state. Both on account of the large number _ 
of its pupils and the diversity of subjects taught, it is one of the most 
noteworthy schools of thekingdom. The courses im arithmetic, geome- 
try, astronomy, topography, and steam engineering require two years’ 
study; the other courses, one year. Instruction in physics, French, 
commerce, and drawing and modelling is given three evenings in the 
week; the remaining studies are pursued on Sunday. In either class 
the annual tuition fee is but 6 franes ($1.16), 

Artisans compose the majority of the pupils. School excursions are 
often made, under the escort of professors, to the principal industrial 
establishments of the neighborhood; and large manufacturers and em- 
ployers interested in the institution award special prizes to students 
who obtain the highest distinction. The number of pupils enrolled in 
1839 was 934. The state and provincial subsidies amounted each to 
10,000 francs ($1,930); that of the commune was 4,000 franes ($772). 

Graduates of this school have organized a society known as the 
Association of the Alumni of the Industrial School of Charleroi (Anciens 
Hléves Diplomés), with the purpose of establishing friendly relations 
among its members and of maintaining, developing, and perfecting the 
knowledge acquired at the school, by conversations, conferences, and 
excursions, and by all other means calculated to promote this object. 
This sociely has over two hundred members, though founded so re- 
cently as 1889. 

The following brief table shows the present occupation of 198 former 
students of this school: 
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_ OCCUPATIONS OF EX-STUDENTS OF THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, CHARLEROI. 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, GHENT. 


The Industrial School at Ghent, a superior technical school of great 
importance, was founded in 1828. The course was not well managed, 
however, and attendance declined. In 1834 the school was reorgan- 
ized,and more than 400 pupils followed the instruction with enthusi- 
asm. 

The superintendents and the foremen of all the trades in Ghent at 
the time of the organization of this school came from England or from 
Germany. In 1834, according to Bertiaux, Ghent had not a single de- 
signer capable of making an intelligible drawing of a machine or of a 
mechanical or scientific appliance, even with a copy before him. 

This last deficiency, so unfortunate for the further development of 
mechanical industry, was supplied by the intelligent foresight of Prof, 
Simonis, who had charge of the course ef geometry; he made linear 
drawing an extension of that course, and, in connection with machine 
drawing, taught it to a class of 24 pupils in 1835, 

The diffeulty of addressing auditors, of whom a very large number 
could not understand French, led, in 1836, to the division of the course 
into two parts, viz., the French course, attended mostly by the sons of 
manufacturers; and the Flemish course, generally pursued by foremen 
and workmen of various occupations. 

The different classes of the population pursuing the studies neces- 
sarily occasioned a notable difference in the methods of instruction; 
and so it came to pass that the French course assumed a scientific char- 
acter, while the Flemish course was especially directed to practical ends. 
Scientific principles were fully demonstrated, but every demonstration 
was immediately followed by the chief applications of which the prin- 
ciple demonstrated was susceptible. 
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In 1856 the accidental explosion of a steam boiler led to the founding 
of anew course of mechanics, which was attended by more than 300 per- 
sons, the greater number of whom were charged with the care of steam 
boilers. The creation of a special diploma (brevet de capacité) gave a 
strong stimulus to the pupils of the new course, who by means of these 
diplomas secured advantageous positions in industry. 

In 1852 a special school of industrial drawing and weaving was es- 
tablished, with a course parallel to that of the industrial school; but 
on reorganization in October 1860 the two departments were united 
under the name of an industrial school. 

The curriculum of this school now includes the elements of algebra 
and geometry, descriptive geometry, linear drawing and its applications 
to mechanics and machinery, ornamental drawing, the elements of phys- 
ies, elements of industrial mechanics, theory of steam motors, theoret- 
ical mechanics, with practical hand weaving and all the accessory oper-- 
ations for making plain and figured goods, the preparation of cotton, 
linen, and silk fabrics, etc.; chemistry, with special reference to its ap- 
plications to local industries, such as sugar refining, distilling, soap 
manufacture, etc.; the chemistry of fibres and textile materials; bleach- 
ing, dyeing, ete.; industrial economy, elements of commercial accounts, 
theory and practice of photography, and the English and German lan- 


_ guages. 


The weaving course includes preliminary operations, such as wind- 
ing, warping, beaming; harness for hand and power looms; the prep- 
aration of woofs, bobbins, dressing machines; mounting and fixing 
looms, from the old hand loom to the most complicated modern Jacquard; 
glossing fabrics; weaving damasks, dimities, brocades, silks, velvets. 
The drawing of all kinds of textiles is obligatory, showing pattern, 
picks, stripes, etc. Samples of stuffs to analyze and reproduce are as- 
signed to the pupils, who soon grow proficient in the use of a variety 
cf looms. Most of the graduates become superintendents or foremen 
in mills, or manufacturers on their own account. 

The course of industrial drawing at the Ghent school is highly de- 
veloped, effective, and largely attended. 

From 1863 to 1868 young women were taught the use of the sewing 
machine, at atime when that invention was little known in Ghent. The 
lessons were of signal benefit, but were discontinued when machines 
became common possessions. 

A fine collection of casts, a library, a laboratory, a well arranged 
weaving room, and a photograph gallery complete the equipment of the 
institution. The models and machines are of great service in exempli- 
fying the principles of instruction. 

During the school year 1890~91 the total number of pupils was 
1,645. The courses are entirely free, no tuition being charged in any 
department, Instruction is in both the French and Flemish lan- 
guages, 
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The budget of 1890 amounted to nearly 60,000 franes ($11,580), sub- 
sidies from state, province, and city covering the expense. The highest 
salary paid to any member of the teaching staff, 3,500 frances ($675.50), 
is earned by the professor of painting and ornamental drawing. Next 
to this official the professor of chemistry receives the most, 2,888 
francs ($557.38), and the professor of practical weaving comes next, 
with 2,800 franes ($540.40), 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, JEMMAPES. 


The Industrial School at Jemmapes, a flourishing manufacturing centre © 


_ “near Mons, was instituted in 1880 by the commune and state, with the 


object of giving artisans of different occupations greater technical 
knowledge. The school has a three years’ course. Drawing, mathemat- 
ics, and mechanics are the principal branches taught. In 1889 there 
were 267 pupils. The state subsidy was 2,300 francs ($443.90), com- 
mune and province each paying 2,000 francs ($386). 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, LA LOUVIERE. - 


This institution, founded in 1888, under M. Berger and thirteen 
professors, has already made a name for itself. It possesses besides 
the usual departments a commercial section especially for accountants 
and commercial agents. In addition china painting is taught. The 
making of porcelain is an important pursuit in the town, and manufac- 
turers in that and other industries give prizes for proficiency to the best 
pupils of the school. Established especially for workmen, its purposeis 
to impart the scientific knowledge requisite for the formation of good 
artisans, and to prepare them for worthily performing the functions of 
master workmen, overseers, and superintendents of trades and manu- 
factures. . 

Fourteen years is the age of admission. Classes are held on Sundays 
and in the evenings, and are attended by many miners, as well as by men 
of other vocations. Drawing is obligatory in the second and third 
years. The programme includes arithmetic, Freuch, geometry, commer- 
cial science, physics and mechanics, the care and management of steam 
engines, chemistry and metallurgy, civil and mining engineering, the 
chemistry and mannfacture of glass, painting on glass and porcelain, 
industrial economy, hygiene, surveying, and modelling. Tuition is free 
to pupils living at La Louviére. Others pay 4 franes (77 cents) at the 
time of enrolment, unless they come from a commune that grants a sub- 
sidy to the school, in which case they are admitted on the same terms 
as the inhabitants of La Louviére. In 1889 there were 223 pupils en- 
rolled. The state contributed 4,570 francs ($882.01), the province 2,000 


francs ($386), the commune 4,225 francs ($810.43), 
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OCCUPATIONS OF GRADUATES OF THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, LA LOUVIERE. 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, LIEGE. 


The industrial supremacy of Liege attracts to the city artisans of 
every trade; and as early as 1825 a lawyer, M. Dermal, founded the 
industrial school, which from that time has advanced steadily in scope 
and influence. From the first it was liberally supported by the citi- 
zens, by the Society of Emulation, and by the Society for the Encour- 
agement of Elementary Instruction. As early as 1828 a report was 
made showing its remarkable progress. After various changes in the 
faculty and curriculum the school was reorganized in 1836, the condi- 
tions of admission being made very severe. The present regulations 
date from 1860. 

The first year’s study embraces mathematics, geometry, and free- 
hand drawing. The second year calls for mechanics, physics, descrip- 
tive geometry, and the drawing of machines. In the third year the 
subjects are chemistry and metallurgy, engineering, hygiene, industrial 
economy, applied mechanics, steam engines and their care, and draw- 
ing as applied to machines, iron work, stone cutting, and carpentry. 
This work is specialized as follows: Industrial chemistry and metal- 
lurgy; applied mechanics, steam; electricity; building and engineer- 
ing; mining; firearms, comprising studies in the resistance of mate- 
rials, wood, castings, iron, steel, boring and drilling, and all the pro- 
cesses In the manufacture of ordnance. From October 1 to July 1 
courses are held in the evening; six hours each week being devoted to 
drawing, in three lessons of two hours each. 

Liege is the ‘centre not only of mines and enormous zine and iron 
works, but also of an immense firearms industry. The weapons are 
made in sections in the homes of the workers, both men and women 
being employed. The pieces are then carried to the dealer, who assem- 
bles them, rejecting a piece for the slightest flaw. 

At the industrial school 60 ‘per cent. of the pupils are actual working- 
men. On leaving with diplomas students easily get lucrative posi- 
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tions, being, in fact, much sought after; and a number have become 
prominent in various branches of manufacture. In 1889~’90 fifty-four 
diplomas and certificates were distributed to those completing the three 
years’ course. Every year six travelling scholarships, worth 300 francs 
($57.90) each, are awarded to the six best pupils by the communal gov- 
ernment of Liege. These scholarships are conferred on condition that 
the holders make reports on the industrial establishments to which 
they are aceredited as visitors. In January 1892 the number of en- 
rolled pupils was about 700. The budget for 188990 amounted to 
32,524 franes ($6,277.18), 

The following table shows the occupations of 148 of the graduates of 
this school: 


OCCUPATIONS OF GRADUATES OF THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, LIEGE. 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, LOUVAIN. 


This institution was founded in 1876, and was installed in the same 
building with the Academy of Fine eis both being under the same 
management. The Central Belgian railroad contributes liberally to 
the support of the school, and the workmen in the extensive railroad 
shops of the city nearly all attend the classes. 

The studies are of three years’ duration, two years being spent in 
the preparatory department prior to entrance upon the regular course. 
In both six hours a week are devoted to drawing. In addition to the 
usual studies technology and technical drawing are tanght, with 
mechanics, strength of materials, etc. The instruction is given in 
French and in Flemish. A polyglot course of commercial correspond- 
ence has been added, including French, German, English, Italian, and 
Spanish; and this teaching is of special value to all who look forward 
to a mercantile career. In this department alone there were 83 pupils 
in the school year 1891~92, and in-all departments 378 on the rolls. 
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The state and commune each paid a subsidy of 6,000 francs ($1,158) ; 
the province contributed 3,000 franes ($579). 

Tn connection with this institution a milling school of immense tech- 
nical significance and interest has been established. The course of 
instruction is most thorough and of genuine practical utility. It 
includes the following subjects: 

The study of grains; the botany of grain bearing plants, their culti- 
vation, the diseases peculiar to them, etc.; the structure of grains and 
their microscopic examination; the chemistry of grains; noxious in- 
sects; the chemistry of flour, meal, starch, ete.; the study of adulter- 
ations; bread making, the quality and analysis of bread; the applica- 
tion of physics to milling—water, steam, electric, and wind mills; trans- 
mission of power; different systems of milling, grinding, pulverizing, 
granulating, etc.; and drawing, with particular reference to apparatus 
useful in milling. 

The object of this admirable school is to train capable workmen, 
master workmen, and overseers in the milling industry. In 1891~92 
fifteen pupils were taking this course. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, MARCHIENNES AU PONT. 


The commune of Marchiennes au Pont, near Charleroi, is relatively 
very populous, and it is the centre of many important industries; 
hence this industrial school has had a large attendance of pupils from 
its inception in 1873. The instruction embraces both general and 
special classes. The general course, lasting three years, comprises the 
French language, arithmetic, commerce, bookkeeping, algebra, geome- 
try, and linear and industrial drawing. The special studies, covering 
two years, embrace hygiene, industrial economy, mechanics, industrial 
physics, metallurgy, and working of mines. 

The course of industrial drawing is well organized and produces 
excellent results. The teaching staff consists of seven professors, 
most of whom are at the head of important industrial establish- 
ments. Many pupils from this school have obtained lucrative posi- 
tions. Certificates of capacity are granted, after examination, to 
special as well as to general course students, 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, MORLANWBELZ. 


In 1871 a drawing and industrial school was opened at Morlanwelz 
at the suggestion of the mayor, M. Warocqué, owner of the important 
mines of Mariemont and Bascoup, and for years the financial mainstay 
of the new institution. The instruction comprises mathematics, com- 
mercial bookkeeping, elementary and applied physics, strength of ma- 
terials, machine construction, technology, the management of steam 
engines, mining engineering, surveying and drawing. 

The evening course requires five years for its completion, the Sun- 
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day section takes three years. The evening programme has also two 
subdivisions, viz., a preparatory course of three years and a two years’ 
course of mechanical drawing. Three subdivisions exist also in the 
Sunday section, namely, mining, three years; mechanical engineering, 
three years; and drawing, duration unlimited. Nowhere in Belgium is 
free-hand sketching of machinery in place, and drawing machines from 
models, better done. 

Tuition is free and pupils must be at least 14 years old to be eligible 
for matriculation. Certificates of capacity are awarded to such stu- 
dents as pass an examination in all subjects that enter into the pro- 
gramme of study. These certificates are of five grades. For obtaining 
the lowest degree the applicant must answer correctly more than 51 
per cent. of the maximum number of questions; for the next higher 
more than 61 per cent. must be attained; for the third grade more than 
71 per cent. is required; for the fourth, more than 81 per cent.; and for 
the highest grade more than 91 per cent. of the examination questions 
must be correctly answered. 

The faculty includes 17 professors. In 1890 there were 170 pupils in 
the evening classes and 424 in the Sunday classes, a total of 594 stu- 
dents, some of whom were girls. 

An association of pupils holding certificates from the Industrial 
School of Morlanwelz was founded July 19, 1885, and is prosperous, 
having 114 members in 1890. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, OSTEND. 


Founded March 12, 1866, and reorganized in 1888, this excellent 
school consists of two divisions, the industrial section and the section 
of fine arts. The studies in the former last three years, in the latter 
four years, both sections pursuing a common course during the first 
two years. - 

The special or applied classes comprise ornamental drawing, archi- 
tecture, mechanics, and naval construction. Ostend being a ship- 
building centre and the seat of large government works for that pur- 
pose, much attention is paid to the subject of naval construction, with 
rigid preparation in drawing, geometry, and mechanics. In the govern- 
ment shops, where the director of the school holds a prominent position, 
workers are encouraged to attend the industrial classes; and most of 
the engineers and machinists in the mail and commercial service hold 
certificates from this institution. In the classroom both French and 


Flemish are used. The number of pupils is over 200. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, SERAING. * 


The Industrial School at Seraing was founded in 1858 by the 
commune, with the aid of the province and the government, to educate 
young men to be designers and master workmen in metallurgy, 
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machine construction, and civil engineering. The Cockerill iron works 
and other large industrial establishments contribute liberally to the 
funds of this institution. The instruction comprises a general or pre- 
paratory course, and @ more extensive special course of practical appli- 
eation to the products « and manufactures of the neighborhood. > 
In the general course of three years are taught industrial drawing, 


arithmetic, algebra, geometry, physics, mechanics, chemistry, hygiene, 
and industrial and commercial economy, etc. In the special course 


instruction is given in chemistry and metallurgy, applied mechanics, 
civil engineering, practical electricity, industrial hygiene, and other 
subjects as the demand arises. 

To serve as a preparation for the industrial school free evening 
classes have been opened, where the common branches, reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, orthography, and drawing, may be followed. Pupils 
applying for admission to the industrial school must be 14 years of age 

‘or more, and must pass a rigid examination in these preparatory stud- 
ies. The institution, so important frem its local position in the heart 
of a dense manufacturing centre, lives up to its opportunities and keeps 
abreast with modern methods, lately improving and enlarging its cur- 
riculum to give oes prominence to drawing, electricity, and metal- 
lurgy. 


The Cockerill iron works supports on its own premises a venture, 


aie of its kind in Belgium—a school for miners—composed of boys 
of 12, 18, and 14, who work all day in coal mines and are thus in 
Biiger of forgetting what they may have learned at school. To 
prevent this lapse into illiteracy and also to develop their intelligence 
and character, they are allowed to quit work early; and at 4 o’cloek 
they repair to a school room where a teacher employed by the firm 
instructs them for two or three hours. The lessons are attended with 
great benefit; and itis to be hoped that this plan will be adopted by 
other employers of youthful labor, 


INDUSTRIAL AND DRAWING SCHOOL, SOIGNIES. 


The industrial and drawing schools at Soignies were united in 1859 
and reorganized in 1878; and together they are now installed in a new 
building adapted to their purposes. In this joint school all the teach- 
ing is designed to bear upon local industries, especially on stone ext- 
ting and the survey, quarrying, and transportation of freestone, which 
is the chief source of revenue in this region. The studies cover five 
years and include arithmetic, commerce, geometry, projections and per- 
spective, general physics and mechanics, architecture and civil engi- 
neering, economy, linear, relief, and industrial drawing, oe from 
the pe ON and arihitdotural drawing. 

The school is divided into three sections: A preparatory section of 
drawing, with related subjects, common to all pupils, two years 3 a 
section for drawing applied in the arts and industries; and an indus- 
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trial section, comprising several branches, each requiring three years’ 
study. 

In 1889 the number of pupils was 217, the state subsidy 3,000 franes 
($579), the provincial 1,250 franes (8241.25), and the Sotinciwal 1,500 
franes ($289.50). Moreover, the large proprietors of quarries. of the 
famous Belgian bluestone aid materially in supporting an institution 
patronized by nearly all their workmen. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, VERVIERS. 


The industrial school at Verviers was founded in 1862, resulting from 
the combination in one institution of the School of Werkmen and Ar- 
tisans and the special classes in weaving, established in 1857 by the 


‘chamber of commerce. Instruction includes arithmetic and element- 


ary geometry, especially from the point of view of their application to 
industry; linear drawing as applied to machines and mechanics; ele- 
ments of physics; elements of industrial mechanics; elements of chem: 
istry, considered in their applications to local industries, especially | 
dyeing; the various processes of weaving g; classification, composition, 
and analysis of fabrics; the theory of colors; ornamental drawing and 
drawing from nature, the composition of ornament with a view to de- 
signs for prints, damasks, velvets, carpets, shawls, and all steps neces- 
sary for adapting these designs to the loom, making samples, ete. 

The first year all pupils follow the same course—arithmetic, French, 
and free-hand drawing. At the beginning of the second year the 
studies subdivide into three specialities—weaving, dyeing, mechanics 


.and engineering. All the classes are held in the evening except that 


in practical dyeing and hygiene, which meets on Sunday. On that day, 
also, practical instruction in darning fabrics, woollens especially, is 
given to young women, over a hundred of whom assemble in the Sun- 
day morning classes. These girls are weavers, burlers, inspectors, 
and darners in the woollen mills, and tailoresses and dressmakers. 
The lessons are admirably thorough and practical, the mended places 
in fabries being indistinguishable from new cloth, while pieces cut out 
completely are so skilfully restored as to deceive closest observers. 

The weaving room is equipped with all appliances for thorough 
knowledge of the trade, and in both the theoretical and practical 
course analysis of stuffs isa specialty. Pupils completing the pre- 
seribed instruction are capable of reproducing any sample of woollen 
goods and telling all about it—how many threads there are in warp 
and woof, what numbers of yarn are used, what proportion of cotton 
and woollen there is, what mix and grade of materials, and how great 
is the strength of the requisite dyes. Most of the graduates have re- 
munerative employment in the woollen mills of the town and province 
or with local and foreign cloth merchants. 

In 1889 the number of enrolled pupils was 570; the state subsidy 
was 13,000 francs ($2,509); the provincial, 3,000 francs ($579); the com- 
munal, 8,000 franes ($1,544). 
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The number of schools and academies of design in Belgium is re- 
markable. In 1889 there were 79 institutions of this character, with 
13,134 pupils. In this list the Royal Academy of Fine Arts at Ant- 
werp is not included. The academy, with its 1,294 students, is by no 
means exclusively for artists, for, as the classification of the pupils 
according to their professions shows, the largest number of any one 
trade were decorative painters (141), while professional artists num-— 
bered only 114, and carpenters, architects, engravers, tailors, machin- 
ists, moulders, jewellers, and artisans of other trades abounded. 

The Belgians have always been keenly alive to the fact that it is far 
from sufficient to train mere designers for special fields of industry, 
but that appreciative knowledge of art principles must be diffused 
among the people in order to create a demand for good work and to 
stimulate artists and artisans to the highest standards. The mere 
wage earning value of art—notwithstanding that great stress is laid 
on it—is held to be secondary to the deeper significance of art in the 
life of a people; and in Belgium, true art is an ever-present, dominat- 
ing idea, however much its universal application to industry may 
spring from commercial acumen. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that the principal cities boa fine draw- 
ing schools conserving all the old and high traditions which are the pride 
of the people. To deal properly with art education in Belgium would 
require a separate treatise; and this report concerns itself only with 


the classes in industrial drawing existing in almost every school for — 


drawing (école de dessin), and open both day and evening. 

Women as well as men share all these advantages in art. At the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Brussels, as elsewhere, the young women do 
excellent work and carry off many prizes. 

Night classes are most numerously patronized, and the attendance is 
enormous. At the Brussels academy colored objects as well as casts 
are much used as models, and alongside each model is a history or 
explanation of it printed in large letters, which the student is required 
to learn. The aim of all instruction is to develop the pupil’s individuality, 
the master giving free rein to the student’s interpretation instead of 
seeking to impose his own stamp. After the first year the courses are 
specialized according to the end tobe gained. Attached to the academy 
is a Superb museum of art curios, ancient and modern, freely drawn on 
for comparison between former and present artistic achievements, and 
used to stimulate the application of art to industry, thus inciting the 
emulation of the learner. 

Besides its noble academy Bree possesses three other great 
drawing schools under large staffs of able teachers, with instruction 
suited to every branchof high and applied art—in Molenbeek-Saint-J ean, 
Saint-Josse-Ten-Noode, and Ixelles, the three most progressive com- 
munes. 
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For the first year the instruction is of a general kind and followed by 
all who enter. Emerging from these preparatory classes the student is 


guided to some extent in his next step by his life work or trade. Ifheis or 


wants to be a mechanic, he turns to mechanical drawing; if a machinist, 
he draws models of machines; if a cabinetmaker, he adapts and origi-— 
nates furniture; if an architect, buildings of all kinds and art history 
oceupy him; if a decorator, he Ribas longer in the elementary classes 
and pushes nie studies fur Phen t in the higher courses. 

The secret of the success of these institutions is found in the circum. | 
stance that great artists and skilled artisans are secured to teach in the 
industrial and art schools. 

The smallest group of students pursuing any technical study—as, 
for instance, four or five young men learning cabinetmaking, or as 

many would-be ornamental iron worker s—get the instruction ofa special- 
ist, an eminent specialist at that, and are not compelled to fall back for 
Ree on the master of general aera g. The professor of mechanical 
drawing is more probably than not a successful engineer and bridge- 
builder. Over the modelling rooms one of the famous sculptors of the 
day will preside, whose mere presence is an inspiration. 

Nearly every professor wears a government decoration for special 
attainments in some one line which is his main pursuit. The directors 
of these schools are, aS a rule, of high repute in the world of art 
achievement. , 

At the Molenbeek-Saint-Jean school of design, in the poorest quarter 
of Brussels, attended by 600 pupils who are, almost without exception, 
workingmen and lads in blouse and wooden shoes, the small class in 
architectural drawing has been conducted for fifteen years by the ar- 
chitect who finished the famous law courts (palais de justice) when 
the man who designed and commenced the building died. This pro- 
fessor is now assisting the king’s own architect in the restoration of 
the royal palace at Laeken, and will probably in time succeed that 
functionary, as he stands practically at the head of his profession. 

The drawing school at Soignies employs professors from the Brussels 
academy; and in the Bok faience works at La Louyiere the little draw- 


ing school for pottery decoratorsis taught by the same proficient masters, 


In the trade school for girls, rae du Marais, Brussels, the porcelain 
painting classes are conducted by one of the foremost artists in the 
city. Nor does the employment of these specialists interfere with 


the remarkably economical administration of the schools; for, so small 


are salaries as arule in Belgium, and so overcrowded is every avenue 
to a remunerative livelihood, that capable men are not unwilling to 


give several hours a week for what Americans consider paltry pay. 


Besides, these teachers believe in thorough work ; they are interested 
in education, and willing to advance the eens and achievements 
in art by personal participation in the drudgery of preparation essen- 
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tial to suecess. With men like Portaels and Baes at the head of the 
Brussels academy and paintersof great worth and repute in charge of 
the drawing schools in almost every city, the supremacy of art in Bel- 
gium will not decline. 


‘ COMMERCIAL INSTITUTES. 


The Commercial Institute (E/Institut Supérieur de Commerce) at Ant- 
werp is the only one of its kind in Belgium. As its name implies, it is 
designed to fit pupils for commercial pursuits. The imstitute was 
opened in December 1853. The teaching staff consists of the director, 
professors, and the chief of the bureau of commerce with his assistants. 

The course ef instruction, which is both theoretical and practical, 
lasts two years. No subject of commercial importance is omitted 
from the plan of study. Attention is bestowed upon the minutest par- 
ticulars, and the whole character of the teaching is practical as well as 
thorough. 

During the first year five hours a week are devoted to banking, com- 
mercial accounts, bills of exchange, contracts, commercial insurance, 

-eorrespondence in French, Dutch, English, and German, with special 
reference to buying and selling of merchandise, consignments, ete. 

In the same year two hours a week are allotted to the study of the 
history of commercial produets. This course is pursued with great 
advantage, as the collections in the museum connected with the insti- 
tute are freely used to illustrate every branch of the subject. 

The produets of the mineral kingdom, for example, are first consid- 
ered. In this connection arsenical preparations are studied; then 
phesphorus; earbon and its compounds, coke, anthracite and soft coal, 
animal charcoal, petroleum and its derivatives; iodine, bromine, min- 
eral acids, ete. 

Then metallic substances—potash, soda, magnesia, ete., with iron, 
zine, lead, antimony, bismuth, mercury, silver, and their compounds, 
ard gold, platinum, ete., are studied. 

Vegetable products come next, and all commercial roots, barks, 
woods, bulbs, seeds, flowers, and fruits, together with: textile fibres, 
such as cotton, hemp, fax, ete., are carefully and practically considered. 

Political economy and statistics oceupy two hours a week of the stu- 
dent’s time throughout the first year. Under this head he is made ac- 
quainted with the object of political economy, concerning produc- 
tion, examination of the causes of the greater or less productivity in 
different places, concerning value, of money, of credit, of the equaliza- 
tion of production with consumption, of international commerce, of the 
forms of production, of the distribution of wealth, of the modes in which 
governments procure the neeessary resources for the expenses of the 
public service, of statistics, their object, their use, their character, their 
divisions, ete. 
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Commercial and industrial geography receives attention for three 
hours a week during the first year of the course, including the topo- 


graphical situation of the country, the nature of its soil, its mineral, 


vegetable, and animal resources; its political and social institutions, 
and their influence upon the prosperity of the place; the principal 
products of each locality; tables of exports; the principal products 


demanded in return by each place; imports; character of the economic 


legislation and customs duties of each place; obstacles and facilities 
to commerce; tastes and habits of the people in their relations to com- 


merce; description in detail of the principal places of commerce, their | 


importance, ete. = 


One hour a week, in the first year’s course, is devoted to the principles. 


of commercial law. Three hours a week are likewise consumed in the 
study of the German language; especially is the terminology of the 
principal articles of commerce thoroughly familiarized. Commercial 
correspondence and conversation in German are encouraged; while, at 
the same time, the commerce of Germany, the customs duties, the laws, 


the boards of trade, the banks, and the chambers of commerce are fully 


investigated. Three hours a week are also devoted to English studies 
ofa similar kind. The Dutch language receives the same attention. 
This course is obligatory for all Belgian pupils. Optional Spanish and 
Italian lessons are also provided. 

In the second year the same studies are pursued further, and with 
the like painstaking thoroughness. Such training raises commercial 
pursuits to the rank and dignity of the learned professions. 

At the end of the second year of study the pupils are examined by a 
committee composed of seven members named by the government, and 
receive the diploma of licentiate in commercial science. 

The institute has a well selected library of about 5,000 volumes, com- 
prising works on law, political economy, statistics, accounts, chemistry, 
history, geography, literature, etc., of various countries. There is also 
a chemical laboratory where pupils are taught analysis, and especially 
commercial analysis (as to strength, purity, adulterations, etc.). 

The museum of the institute is provided with an abundance of speci- 


mens and collections of great value for purposes of instruction; and _~ 


the government aids essentially in the formation of such collections by 
; instructing its diplomatic agents and consuls to keep this object in 
view. 
The annual expenses of the institute amount to 85,000 frances 
($16,405). The receipts consist of a state subsidy, 45,000 franes 
($8,685) ; a city subsidy, 15,000 franes ($2,895) ; tuition fees, 25,000 francs 
($4,825). According to Bertianx the attendance from 1853 to 1889 
was 3,879. Of this number 2,255 were Belgians and 1,624 foreigners. 
During the existence of the school 398 Belgian ex-students have be- 
come heads (les chefs), or assistants in banks or commercial houses. 
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Of these 184 are bearers of the diploma of licentiate of commercial 
science. These pupils are distributed among the following occupations: 


OCCUPATIONS OF EX-STUDENTS OF THE COMMERCIAL INSTITUTE, ANTWERP. 


Oceupation. | pie Occupation. real 

Bank directors, agents, etc...-...-.-.-.---- ai) 155) || Consnlsreoneral gate erase alee mnie se aoe amie 4 

Chiefs or associates of commercial houses -.| 2138 || Professors and teachers -....--.....------- 13 

WomsuISSe se adhere ese sels oe co teieeee ie saneies 8 li Vace-conswlsise esses on pene reciente 7 
SCHOOLS OF INDUSTRY AND MINES. 


~ 


Connected with the university of Liege is a school of mines of high 
repute; but as a type of this branch of higher technical education, the 
institution at Mons may be briefly described. The degree of engineer 
from this establishment is greatly valued. 

As long ago as the year 1836 it was proposed by M. Thorn, governor 
of the province of Hainaut, to establish a technical school for 
teaching subjects appropriate to the different industrial professions. 

“The school was opened at Mons, November 1, 1837. At first the 
course of instruction was of two years’ duration, but in the school 
year 1876~77 the curriculum was enlarged, and the course was length- 
ened to four years. 

Still the actual organization of the School of Mines and Industry was 
not perfected until October 1887, when the institution known as 
LT) Beole @ Industrie et des Mines was established at Mons, the capital of 
the province. 

Fourteen professors and five instructors are on the teaching staff. 
The course includes the specialties of mining, metallurgy, industrial 
chemistry, mechanics, locomotive, civil, and electrical engineering. 
At the beginning of the fourth year each pupil is allowed to choose 
what specialty he will adopt; until that period the studies and prac- 
tical work are the same for all students. 

The annual tuition fee is 120 francs ($23.16). At entrance pupils 
must be at least 16 years of age, and pass an examination in French, 
geography, history, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. 

The school at Mons possesses a library, laboratories, and collections, 
and is well equipped for its work, especially in the department of elec- 
trical engineering. 

The expenses for the year 1890 amounted to 62,450 francs ($12,052.85). 
The state subsidy for the year was 20,043 francs ($3,868.30), the pro- 
vincial subsidy was 27,087 francs ($5,227.79), the city of Mons subsidy 
was 9,320 francs ($1,798.76). The average attendance at the Mons 
school is 80 pupils a year. 


CHAPTER IV. 


PRESENT STATUS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN 
FRANCE. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
PRESENT STATUS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


Public school education in France began practically in 1833. In that 
year the distinguished statesman, Guizot, erganized primary instruc- 
tion, dividing it into two grades, called respectively elementary and ad- 
vanced. The lower division, the elementary, included moral and civic 
instruction, reading, writing, the elements of French grammar and of 
arithmetic, and the legal system of weights and measures. In the ad- 
vanced grades, in addition to these subjects, pupils were to be taught 


the elements of geometry and its usual applications, mechanical draw- 
_ing, surveying, some practical notions of the physical and natural 


sciences, singing, the elements of history and geography in general, 
and particularly the history and geography of France. 
The advanced primary schools did not have the success which was 


hoped for them, for reasons which it would serve no particular pur- 


pose to outline here, so that in 1850 they were legislated out of exist- 
ence. In 1831 they were revived, and, since 1886 particularly, they 
have undergone a marked development. Curiously enough their 


suppression served to show the great gulf which existed between — 
primary and higher education. It also marked the period of attempts — 
- to span it, in a measure, by so-called technical trade schools. 


The system of public education in France has been entirely remod- 
elled in the last decade. The law of June 16, 1881, made primary educa- 
tion absolutely free. The law of March 28, 1882, rendered attendance 
at school compulsory for children between the ages of 6 and 13 years, 
and gave to instruction a purely secular character. The law of October 
30, 1886, definitely organized primary education in its various grades 
and confided it exclusively to the laity. In accordance with the terms 
of this enactment primary instruction covers the following classes of 
schools: 

\ Infant schools (known popularly as kindergartens). 
Elementary primary schools. 
Advanced primary schools (a) and supplementary courses in 
. connection with elementary primary schools (0). 
Schools of manual apprenticeship, as defined by the law of 
December 11, 1880. 


a The advanced primary school (école primaire supérieure) in France corresponds 
very nearly to the American high school. Scholars enter at 13 years of age, after 
having graduated from the elementary primary schoo], and remain until 16 or 17- 

b In certain towns or villages where a small number of pupils wish to procced 
with the higher primary instruction after having graduated from the elementary 
courses, instead of building up a new advanced primary school the instruction is 
given in courses annexed to the élementary primary schools and called couns 
complémentaires. ae 
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INFANT SCHOOLS. 


The so-called infant school (école maternelle) or, to translate literally, 
mother school, is really not a school in the strict meaning of that word. 
It is designed to create a pleasant and imperceptible passage from the 
home to the school, imitating the affection and indulgence of the family 
while at the same time initiating the pupil into school work and regu- 
larity. Less attention is paid to teaching the child a mass of facts 
than to the development of its different faculties without fatigue, con- 
straint, or excess of application. He is taught to love the school and 
early to acquire a taste for work. : 

Below will be found in detail the programme of studies of these in- 
fant schools. The manual exercises are of the simplest sort, but they 
are, in a measure, an introduction to the more advanced training in the 
elementary primary schools. 

There are two grades in the infant schools, an infantile division for 
children between the ages of 2 and 5 years, and an advanced division for 
those from 5to 6. Both sexes are received, but in the elementary and ad- 
vanced primary grades boys and girls are taught in separate buildings. 


The following is the official programme of courses of study in the 
infant schools: ; 


COURSE OF STUDY IN THE INFANT SCHOOLS. 


Children from 2 to 5 years. 


Children from 5 to 6 years. 


First prin- | Care taken of the children in order to | Simple conversations interjected during 
ciples of teach them good habits, to gain their class exercises and recreation.—Little 
moral edu- affection, and to cause them to maintain poens explained and learned by heart.— 
cation. ood relations the one with the other.— elation of moral tales, followed by ques- 

first notions of good and evil. tions to make sure that the pupil has un- 
derstood the point.—Songs.—Particular 
attention given to those children in whom 
the teacher has noticed some fault or vice 
springing up. 

Iexercisesin | Pronunciation.—Exercises having foraim | Combined exercises of speech, reading, and 
language. the augmentation of the vocabulary of writing, preparatory to orthography.—l. 


Object les- 


the child.—Little memory exercises 
(songs, fables, tales); questioning. 


Names of the principal parts of the hu- 


Oral exercises; familiar questions having 
for object to teach children to ‘express 
themselves clearly; correction of faults of 
pronunciation and local accent.—2. Memory 
exercises; recitation of short poems.—3. 
Written exercises; dictation, first of a 
single word, then of two or three, then of 
short phrases._4. Readings by the teacher, 
weigh aro listened to and repeated by the 
pupils. 


Elementary notions in regard to the human 


sons. In- man body; of the principal animals of body; talks on hygiene.—Comparative 
formation the region; of nutritious plants and study of animals, plants, stones, and metals 
about com- those most constantly seen, as trees and the child knows.—Distinction between 
mon ob- familiar flowers.—Name and usage of plants used for nourishment and those em- 
jects. objects serving for clothing or used in ployed industrially.—Stones and metals of 

‘irst no- the house, for eating and at labor.— ordinary usage.—The air, water (vapor, 
tions of Study of colors and combinations at steam, cloud, rain, snow, ice).—Little 
natural play.—Notions in regard to day and object lessons, with the objects them- 
history. night.—Observations upon periods of selves either before the eyes or in the 
Iustra- time (aday, week).—The names of day, hands of the children.— Familiar conversa- 
tions on evening before, and the a gh tions with the object of teaching certain 
charts. of the child.—The attention of the elementary facts (the right and the left; 


child is called to the differences be- 
tween heat and cold, between’ rainy 
and fine weather.—Observations upon 
the seasons, their influences and prod- 
ucts.—First lessons in the education 
of the senses.—The child is taught to 
select and compare colors, shades, 
forms, lengths, weights, temperatures, 
sounds, odors, and flavors. 


names of days and months; the Seasons; the 
distinction between the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms), especially to cause 
them to observe, compare, question, and 
remember, 
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COURSE OF STUDY IN THE INFANT SCHOOLS—Concluded. 
Children from 2 to 5 years. Children from 5 to 6 years. 
Drawing, Making cubes, balls, etc., as play mo- | Combinations of lines.— Representation of 
writing, saics.—Explanation of simple pictures these combinations on the slate or paper in 
and read- (animals and common objects).—Mak- ordinary crayon or in colors.—Small origi- 
ing. ing combinations of lines with small nal designs upon checkered paper.— Repro- 
sticks.—Representation upon the slate duction of easy drawings made by the 
of these combinations; description of teacher.—Representation of the most sim- 
common objects. No exercises in read- ple and usual objects.—First exercises in 
ing, properly called. reading.—T'irst elements of writing let- 
ters, syllables, and words. 

Arithmetic, | Familiarize the child with the terms one, | First elements of oral and written enumera- 
two, three, four, five, one-half; count- tion.—Simple exercises in mental arith- 
ing up to 10. Mental calculation with metic.—Addition, and subtraction, up to 
the first ten numbers. 100.—Study of the first ten numbers, and 

of the expressions half, third, quarter.— 

The four operations with numbers of 

re figures.—The metre, the franc, the 
itre. : 

Geography. | Domicile and address of parents; nameof | Familiar conversations and simple prepara- 
the commune; simple exercises in rela- tory exercises, serving particularly to 
zion to distance.—Relative situation of evoke a habit of observation in the children 
different parts of the school.—Land by causing them simply to remark the most 
and water.—The sun (its rising and casual phenomena and the various configu- 
setting). rations of the territory. 

History and |..:....-.-- ewe scs Seapcwecsere ss cenécncesoah Anecdotes, tales, biographies, drawn from 

tales. the nation’s history, accounts of voyages, 

. etc., illustrated by pictures. 

Singing. Simple singing in unison.—Simple exer- | Singing in unison in two parts, learned ex- 
‘cises.— Playing and marching.—Evolu- clusively by ear.—Play, marching, drill, 
tions and drilling.—Attention to sani- etc. 
tary matters and cleanliness. ; 

Manual ex- | Play.—Simple exercises in folding, weay- | Folding, weaving, plaiting, making combi- 

ercises. ing, and plaiting. nations on paper or canvas with different 


colored woollen yarns._Simple knitting. 


An inspection of the manual work done by children in an infant 


school at Armentieres, in the north of France, shows that sound ideas 
of elementary manual training there prevail. One hour a day is the 
time usually allotted to this,kind of work. The children seem to take 
the greatest interest in what they do. 

The programme of courses of study as outlined in the preceding 
pages is very closely followed in all the infant schools of l’'rance. 

Charitable, quite as much as pedagogical, considerations influenced 
the original creation of infant schools. Now they are’ recognized as a 
most useful preparation to primary education, and the attention paid 
to the moral discipline and mental and manual instruction of the child 
predominates over the charitable idea. 

The latest statistics available for the infant schools in connection 
with the public educational system of France are for the academic year 
188687. At that time there were 3,597 establishments giving instruc- 
tion to 543,839 pupils. 


ELEMENTARY PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The elementary primary school represents the intermediate stage in 
the public educational system. The child enters usually at 6 and re- 
mains until 13 years of age. There are four grades in these schools, 
viz., for children between the ages of 5 and 7, 7 and 9, 9 and 11, and 11 


and 13. / 
The official programme of courses of study includes instruction in 
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the following subjects: Hygiene and cleanliness; ethical training; 
gymnastic and military exercises; reading; penmanship; French lan- 
guage; history; geography; civic instruction; arithmetic; geometry; 
elements of physical and natural science; agriculture and horticulture; 


and singing. 


The official programme is followed almost uniformly 
and with only slight variation throughout the country. 


We give in detail so much of the official programme as relates in any 


way to manual training. 


COURSE OF STUDY IN THE ELEMENTARY PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Children from 5to 7 
year's. 


Children from 7 to 9 
years. 


Children from 9 to11 | Children from 11 te 


13 years. 


Manual 
training 


for boys. 


Manual 
training 


for girls. 


Ornament- 
al draw- 
ing. 


Simple exercises in 
braiding, folding, 
and — weaving.— 
Cutting and «ap- 
plying pieces of 
colored paper to 
geonretrical de- 
signs.—Smail' bas- 
ket work.—Com- 
binations: of col- 
ored woel on ean- 
vas or paper. 


Small exercises of 
the Freebel sys- 
tem : weaving, 
folding, braiding.— 
Simple works in 
knitting. 


» 


Combinations of 
lines: represen- 
tation of these 
combinations on 
the slate, with 
pencil on paper, or 
with touches of 
colors; small de- 
signs of invention 
on checkered pa- 
per; reproducing 
very simple de- 
signs made by the 
teacher.— Repre- 
senting very sim- 
ple common ob- 
jects. . 


Exercises for devel- 
oping the skilful 
useof she hands.— 
Cutting paste- 
bvard cards in 
shapes of geomet- 
tical solids.— 
Basket weaving: 
combining twigs 
of different col- 
ors. —Modelling: 
reproduction 
geometrical solids 
and very simple 
objects. 


Knitting and stiteh- 
ing: knitting to 
the right and re- 
verse, sides, in- 
ereasing and de- 
creasing.—Cross- 
stitching on can- 
vas.— Elements of 
sewing: hems and 
whip-stitches.— 
Manual exercises 
for developing the 
skilful use of the 
hands; euttingand 
arranging pieces 
of colored paper.— 
Little tasks of 
modelling. 


Sketching straight 
lines and dividing 
them into equa! 
parts; estimating 
the relations be- 
tween the lines; 
drawing and esti- 
mating angles.— 
First principles of 
ornamental  de- 
signs.—Circumfer- 
ences, regular poly- 
gons, rosettes, and 
stars. 


yt 


of | 


Construction of cov- 
ered pasteboard 
objects, with de- 
signs of colored 
paper.—Simple 
iron wire work: 
trelliswork.—Com- 
bining iron wire 
and wood work: 
cages.—Modelling: 
simple architect- 
ural ornaments.— 
Conception of the 
use of ordinary 
tools. 


ay 

Knitting and darn- 
ing.—Cross-stitch- 
ing on canvas.— 


Elements of sew- } 


ing: the running 
stitch, backstitch, 
side-stitch, whip- 
stitch, plain sew- 
ing, hems, seams, 
whip-stitching 

edges; plaiting.— 
Perfectiny simple, 
easy needlework 
(towels, napkins, 
handkerchiefs, 

aprons, covers), 
piecing, mending. 


Free-hand drawing.— 


Ordinary geomet- 
rical curves: ellip- 
ses, spirals, ete.— 
Curves .. applied 
to the vegetable 
kingdom: stems, 
leaves, and flow- 
ers.—Copy of casts 
representing orna- 
ments in slight re- 
lief —Geometrical 
representations of 
lines and perspec- 
tive, with plain 
lines then with 


shadows—geomet- | 


Knitting 


Combined exercises 


of designing and 
modelling: sketch- 
ing objects to be ex- 
ecuted, and con- 
structing objects 


‘after the sketches, 


or vice versa.— 
Study of the prin- 
cipal tools used in 
wood work.—Prac- 
tical exercises.— 
Planing, sawing, 
and simple join- 
ing.—Nailed boxes 
and joining with- 
out nails.— Wood © 
turning—very sim- 
ple objects Study 
of the principal 
tools used in iron 
work. — Exercises 
in filing, smooth- 
ing, or fmishing of 
rough objects from 
the forge or foun- 
dery. 


vests, 
Stitching 
cloth. — Quilts, 
plaits, buttonholes, 
mending garments, 
darning. — Knowl- 
edge of cutting and 
finishing simple 
garmeuts.— Knowl- 
edge of simple do- 
mestic economy 
and kitchen work, 
washingand repair- 
ing linens, the 
needs of the house- 
hold, the garden, 
and poultry yard.— 
Practical exercises 
atthe school and at 
home. 


First notions of geo- 


metrical drawing 
and elements of 
porspective.—free- 
hand drawing.— 
Drawing of purely 
geometrical - orna- 
meuts from print 
or from relief: 
mouldings, ege- 
shaped ornaments, 
ogees, beads, den- 
tils, ete.—Drawing 
from print or from 
relief ornaments 
whose elements are 
taken from the 
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COURSE OF STUDY IN THE ELEMENTARY PRIMARY SCHOOLS—Concluded. 


Children from 5 to'7 | Children from 7 to 9°] Children from 9 to 11 
years. years, years. 


Children from 11 to 
13 years. 


viewl solids and 
ordinary — simple 
objects.— Geomet- 
vical drawing.—- 
Einployment — on 
the board of instru- 
ments fordrawing 
straight lines.and 
circumferences: 
rulers, compass- 
es, squares, and 
protractors.—This 
! will be limited 
only to @ knowl: 
edge of the use of 
i those instruments 
which he will re- 
quire in thehigher 
course. 


vegotable kingdom: 
leaves,- flowers, 
fruit, palms, foli- 
age, etc.—-Klemen- 
tary notions of the 
orders of architect- 
ure illustrated on 
the blackboard by 
the teacher (3 les- 
sons). — Drawing 
of the htrman head: 
its parts and pro- 
portions.—Geomet- 
vical = drawing.— 
Execution on paper 
by means of instru- 
ments, the geomet- 
rival figures which 
in the previous 
course had been 
made on the black- 
board. — Principles 
of coloring with 
even tints.—lRepro- 
ducing designs of 
plane surface and 
Jight relief decora- 
tions: panels, 
ehurch. windows, 
tiling, Imlaid tloor- 
ing, ceilings; fin- 
ishing~ some: of 
these with India 
ink and coloring. — 
Representation by 
means of geomet- 
vical lines of geo- 
metrical solids and 
of simple objects 
suchas tramework, 
and: pieces: of car- 
pentering, exterior 
stonedressing, iron 
work, most ordi- 
nary furniture, ete.; 
employment of col- 
ors for indicating 
the nature of the 
materials. — Color- 
ing plans and 
charts. 


Manual training commences where the pupil left off with it in the 
infant school, and is continued throughout the whole four grades of the 
elementary primary establishment. The instruction outlined for the 
highest divisioun—for pupils from 11 to 13 years of age—would nat- 
ufally call for workshops. Unfortunately these are not always forth- 
coming, as only a comparatively few communities have been public- 
spirited enough to provide them (a). Itis unfortunate, especially in view 
of the fact that many children having completed their period of com- 
pulsory edueation, are drafted off by their parents into situations 
without having a chance to pass through the advanced primary school. 
A two years’ course of workshop manual training, such as is prescribed 
by the official programme, would be of immense service to those who 
take up industrial oceupations. No doubt students of this age are too 


aIn France the communes must supply the land and erect the school buildings, 
which always remain local property. ‘The state pays the salaries of the teachers. 


Tsay Die Borate 
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young to receive conspicuous profit in connection with any particular 
trade, but the knowledge of how to use tools, the dexterity of the eye, 
and suppleness of the hand, the ability to fashion even the simplest 
object after a drawing, would serve them well no matter what they did 
in after life. 

Manual training in this grade of schools is being considered more 
and more a necessary complement to a sound general education rather 
than as a practical end. As this view becomes more widely understood, 
municipalities hitherto deterred by ignorance or indifference will make 
adequate provision for following out the official programme in its en- 
tirety. It is perhaps unfortunate that the courses of study are already 
so heavy that the only time left for the workshop is from half-past five 
to seven in the evening. 

Generally speaking, the manual training courses for boys comprise 
two groups. The one consists in exercises destined in a general way 
to unloose the fingers and to teach them dexterity, agility, rapidity, 
and accuracy of movement; the other, graduated lessons in modelling, 
serving to complement corresponding studies in mechanical drawing, 
and particularly designing in connection with industry. Tor the girls, 
besides cutting and sewing, a certain number of iessons and amount 
of advice are given not only upon domestic economy, but on morale, 
with a view of inspiring a love of order and a taste for housekeeping 
and to hinder the acquisiton of frivolous and dangerous ideas. 

From the infant schools to the advanced primary schools the follow- 
ing materials are utilized in the manual training courses: Straw, willow 
shoots, paper, thin cardboard, twine, wire, sheet iron, wood, iron, zine, 
copper, modelling clay, pottery clay, plaster, chalk, and sandstone. 

Manual training means from the beginning to the end a technical daily: 
lesson, the theory of the immediate work to be performed being par- 
ticularly emphasized. It means, also, free-hand and mechanical draw- 
ing, the sketching of common articles of manufacture and of their sepa- 
rate parts in plans, cross-sections, and elevations according to scale. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN HLEMENTARY PRIMARY SCHOOLS FOR 
BOYS, PARIS. 


In 1873 M. Salicis, until his death general inspector of manual 
training for France, conceived the idea of introducing manual training 
in the elementary primary schools. Workshops were then constructed 
in connection with the boys’ school in the rue Tournefort, forming a 
sort of annex. The city has ever since given 16,000 frances ($3,088) 
annually to pay for the necessary materials as well as the force of work- 
men teachers engaged to give the instruction. 

Contrary to the general practice which admits only pupils from 11 
to 13 years of age to the workshops, the children enter here at 8. All 
do mechanical drawing and model work. 
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In order to have more time for the shop the students of the higher 
division (from 11 to 13 years) spend an hour longer each day at school. 
This division passes three hours daily in the workshops, and is divided 
into five sections, each of which spends one week alternately at carpen- 
try and wood turning, metal turning, forging and fitting, modelling 
and moulding, and wood and stone carving. 

The children in the class immediately below (9 to 11 years) spend one 
hour daily in the shop, working alternately on wood and iron. Model- 
ling is done in a special class. 

The youngest boys (S years of age) devote two hours per week to the 
shop, working also alternately upon wood and iron, and the same length 
of time in modelling. The implements used by them are simply the 
rasp, the file, and the saw. 

A primary school teacher who has himself been instructed in manual . 
training during his course at the normal school is in charge of the work- 
shops. Under him are placed five skilled workmen, a carpenter and 
joiner, a wood turner, a metal turner, a blacksmith, and a fitter, who 
direct the practical efforts of the pupils. 

This institution is unique amongst schools of a similar grade in Paris. 
It was not accepted as a model for the rest, when in 1880 manual train- 
ing was introduced more generally. The commission having charge of 
the matter decided not to make, as it were, elementary trade schools, 
but to provide manual exercises in the workshop for the most advanced 
division only and to give to the instruction the character of a sort of 
gymnastics for the eye and the hand. 

These views are embodied in the programme of studies already given 
and now in force. It seems probable, however, that another change will - 
soon be made, for the whole subject has been recently carefully and 
thoroughly studied by a commission of experts at the head of which is 
M. Duplan, the subdirector of primary instruction for Paris. The 
principles adopted can not fail to have great weight coming from suck 
high authorities. They are as follows: 

1. Manual training in schools should be considered as a means of gen- 
eral education. It is besides an indirect preparation for the exer- 
cise of different occupations because it teaches the method of handling 
tools. 

2. Manual training should be above everything else methodical; it 
should comprise gradations and synthetic exercises. In order te 
encourage personal effort, competitions should be organized every two 
months between the more capable scholars. The greatest liberty 
should be allowed in the execution of the task imposed by the in- 
structor. 

3. Drawing being the base of manual training no object should be 
made without a full sized drawing of it having first been made by the 
student. The pupils should be familiarized with the use of scales, 
cross-sections, and perspectives. : 

4, Manual training should be obligatory to all pupils. 

5. Instruction should be given in the class room and in the work- 
shop. 

S. Ex. 65-15 


ie, Spee 
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6. Modelling and the study and sketching of tools in general use 
should be exacted of all students, as well as for the younger ones other 
exercises, such as paper box making, folding, cutting, basket work, ete. 

7. Only scholars in the advanced division (11 to 13 years of age) and 
of the intermediate class (9 to 11 years) should go to the workshop. 
However, if circumstances permit, one might also admit those of a 
younger grade on trial. 

8. Instruction in manual training should be given during regular 
class hours. 

9. The following amount of time should be given up weekly to man- 
ual training in the different classes of public schools. Infant schools, 
six hours. Elementary primary schools, nine hours, of which five 
should be accorded to manual training proper, and four to drawing and 


modelling. Advanced primary schools, three hours in the first yearand - 


two hours each in’ the second, third, and fourth year classes to manual 

training proper, and one hour in each of the four classes to modelling. 
* 10. Instruction in manual training should be given by a regular 
teacher assisted by skilled workmen chosen by competitive examination. 
The latter should be taken for one year on trial. 

11. One general programme should be prepared and be divided into 
three parts, viz., for the infant schools, elementary primary schools, ard 
advanced primary schools, respectively, so as to insure harmony, uni- 
formity, and gradual development. : 

12. The manual exercises should always be preceded by theoretical 
and technical lessons on the subject in hand. The length of these 
latter should never exceed a quarter of the regular period. 

13. In order to reduce as much as possible the expense of the materi- 
als necessary for the prosecution of the work the exercises should be 


so graduated-as to allow the greatest economy in the use of wood and 
iron, i 


14. The workmen instructors being chosen by competitive examina- — 


tion, should be properly remunerated and allowed to improve their situ- 
ation. ; 


15, In order to make primary teachers competent to direct instruction 
in manual training they should be assigned for certain periods of time 
to the school in the rue Tournefort for observation and practice. 


In Paris at the present time workshops for the prosecution of manual 
training exist in one hundred and one boys’ elementary primary schools, 
or fully one-fourth of the whole number for France attached to this 
grade of schools. 

Below is given a table showing the number of lessons and hours each 
week given to the different subjects taught in the elementary primary 
schools of Paris: 
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COURSE OF STUDY IN ELEMENTARY PRIMARY SCHOOLS, PARIS. 


9 to 11 years. 11 to 13 years. 
7 to 9 years. = ~ 
A Boys. Ginls. Toy 8. ’ Gisist 
Subject. = 
Lessons Hours! Lessons Hours|Lessons Hours Lessons Hours Lessons| Bours 
per | per per | per per | per per | per per | per 
week. |week.| week. |week.| week. |week.| week. week.) week. |week. 
Moral and civic instruction. 3]° 313] 5 24 5 24 5 24 4 2 
Reading and recitation --._. 14 7 3 3 4 4 3 13 2 12 
Writing SSS AEE Oe 30.4. "5 5 24 5 24 2 it 2 13 
~_ DrAWan ge s.- 55 G8 0-~ J3 & in 4 2 "ES getrectoae Ia She  Se Saee bye ge eae sa me ec (ee emma oe 
Drawi ing, ce Sel ph Se a See ge 6 Cer Age) tes Oe a De evnicas RA te coe AE SE eee ee 2 4 2 4 
Drawing, mechanical -......}. 2... ‘Sas 2 i 2 13 Ce ee 1 3 
Arithmetic, elementary . 5 v2) os rata Ss RSE eB oOo ESE ee le teres eee ees Sees eran pe Fea 
Arithmetic and metric sy 3- 3 2 | 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
tem. | 
GERNOT oe cna ns Sees 5 I OF eS eo ree Mer rae ee eae pis Menara ete ie lets a 
PRetAgTON! we ek. ce eee 5 Pe ees el aie al me aed Gee Cokie a | gies aon see 
French lansuage —.--.--..--]........ a : Ee ae) 5 5 5 5 5 5 
BPISUOEY ¢ roc cia nn aes ae (a). |! fa) 2 1} 2 1h 2 14 2 14 
Geography -.-------.--- -| a5) a%| Lier s| Dies Su" aa 2 13 
Phy ‘Sicaland naturals science | Se ee eee H 3 22 2 15 BI 1 ut g 
Apbynet ssens -_- 22... 9 23- 2 Nag Pe ee EE Sage es AE oe RE PRON, St EY 1 Fee at See | 
*- Hygiene, domestic . econ- |....2:..)..-..- pee BE Seta taleees Se] eae a eee a Pest 1 2 
omy. ; 
Manual training -..........- j b2) b12! 2 SE of Seo eee oe 2 Be sete enc. |e 
ee hs es ee | COAT CAS 1s oe nine fac -nid 5 eI 1 Me, (ea aterecer sgh aoe 1 14 
Cutting and dressmaking --)..-..-:. ae (Rees See ae oe Poste pak ies gS 1 24 
CEA fe eae erg | 2 peeal 1 1 1 Fs BH 2 Dag 
Gymnastics 2 eS eee } 54. 2k 3 23 5 2k 3) Ag 4 5 24 
Military exercises ~.. 2-252-222-2250 ass SRS Se | ere nea | eens 2 ee eae tae OSS 
Recreation periods.-........| 10} 24 | 101 eh 10; 2% Ba 2 10 24 
atals ao ver ent 73 | 32a | 50] 323 49 | 323 45) 37) 48 35 
| 


a History and SE ETAPDY. taught in combination. 
b For boys only. 
_e¥or girls only. 
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MANUAL TRAINING IN ELEMENTARY PRIMARY SCHOOLS FOR 
BOYS, LILLE. 


_ After Paris, Lille has perhaps done the most of all French cities for 
the development of manual training in purely primary schools. There 
are nine workshops, in seven of which wood and metal work is carried 
on, modelling in plaster in another, while the ninthis devoted to book- 
binding and paper box making. Four hundred and seventy-one pupils, 
between the ages of 10 and 13, receive instruction in the shops during 
four hours weekly. 

The original cost of the equipment of all the workshops was about 
30,000 franes ($5,790). Each shop is provided with ten carpenters’ 
tables, ten benches for metal work, and four forge furnaces and anvils, so 
that sections of twenty-eight boys may work at one time. The annual 
cost of maintenance, which includes the salaries of the special teachers 
as well as the cost of materials used, is 15,200 franes ($2,933.60). 

The instructing force consists of an overseer (surveillant) who is one 
of the regular teachers of the school and who has himself passed through 
a course of manual training in the normal school, a first-class carpen- 
ter and joiner who can also do wood turning, and a skilful mechanic 
who understands fitting, metal turning, and forging. The overscer 
occupies himself with the elucidation of drawings, theoretical explana- 
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tions, and the supervision of the conduct of the boys. The workmen 
teachers are charged simply withthe direction of all practical work. 

They are paid 500 francs ($96.50) each per year for eight hours of 
presence weekly (except during the holidays) in the workshops. 

The system of instruction followed is quite interesting. It is the 
creation of Prof. C. Codron, who is the technical director of the work- 
shops attached to the Industrial Institute of Lille, as well as the super- 
visor of the manual training department of the public schools. 

Prof. Codron carefully designates the work to be done in the differ- 
ent years and even the order in which it is to be executed. He then 
makes on a Sheet of paper a series of drawings, showing the plan, eleva- 
tion, and a cross-section of the object to be executed. Dimensions are 
also given. Ina note below he sets forth first the usage to which the 
object is put and then detailed practical directions in regard to its 
execution. These sheets are posted conspicuously on the walls of the- 
workshops. On brackets immediately beside them are the actual 
objects themselves, which have been previously made by pupils and 
now serve as models. 

The students in the drawing class draw in their workshop notebooks 
the objects. they are expected to make. In the shop itself, with the 
sketch, the sheets, and a model before them, they are in the best pos- . 
‘sible position to learn how to translate a drawing into a material 
object of utility. This of course is the prime consideration in a skilful 
mechanic. Itis safe to say that whoever can do this well will never 
want for work. Boys can be taught to do it in school, and in so learn- 
ing they enhance wonderfully their material prospects in life. The 
period of apprenticeship is materially shortened for a carpenter, ma- 
chinist, or fitter to about six months. Atthe end of that time the boy 
of 134 years of age becomes what is known in France as a half-work- 
man and earns 1 frane (19 cents) at least per day. 

The instruction in manual training is given after school hours, from 
half-past 5 to half-past 7, four daysin the week. The classes are divided 
into two sections, one of which works in the wood and the other in the 
metal workshop. In the month of March the sections change places, 
the metal workers going to the wood workshop and vice versa. Stu- 
dents, therefore, are neither fitters nor carpentérs when they graduate, 
but they know something of both occupations. More than this, they 
have learned the use of intelligence in its application to hand labor. 

A kind of museum is established in each school in whieh the best 
made objects are kept on exhibition, with the name of the student 
workman perpetually attached. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN ELEMENTARY PRIMARY SCHOOLS FOR 
GIRLS, PARIS. 


The municipal authorities of Paris have for more than twenty years 
paid particular attention to the development of manual training in 
connection with the education of girls. Since 1867 instruction in sew- 
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ing has formed a part of the regular programme of elementary primary 
schools. The progression of exercises is as follows: 

In all the classes the articles necessary for an exercise in sewing— 
cloth, canvas, needles, and thread—must be prepared before the time 
set apart-for the lesson. 

Instruction in sewing must never be individual. It must be given 
orally and simultaneously to the whole class, and the theorems must 
always be elucidated by figures on the blackboard. 

Each pupil, being provided with the necessary articles, must do the 
work in accordance with the method outlined. 

At the end of each month the pupil must do some original Ons 
This is properly examined and classified. 

The work required of girls in the different classes is specified below 
in detail. 


INSTRUCTION IN SEWING. 
1. Course for girls between 7 and 9 years of age. 


Marking: Simple stitch, cross-stitch on canvas; exercise in Roman 


letters. F 
Sewing: Running stitch, whip-stitch, side-stitch. 


Application: Simple sewing, Sian g, hemming. 

The employment of canvas in this course is of great utility, not only 
for the study of cross-stitching, but for plain sewing as well. It per- 
mits putting in the hands of the children the blunted points, which 
preclude all idea of danger, and it accustoms them little by little to a 
suppleness of the fingers very necessary in sewing. 

Cotton thread dyed is used, as this makes work more attractive in 
the eyes of the children and renders defective workmanship more 
readily visible. 

As soon as the study of the first stitches is finished the child sews 
on a piece of cotton cloth without having had it made ready for her. 

The attention of the child is evoked by the attractiveness of this 
new field of labor. 

One lesson of 14 hours is given each week. 


2. Course for girls between 9 and 11 years of age. 


Marking: Roman letters, italics, initials upon coarse cloth. 

Sewing: Running stitch, side-stitch, whip-stitch, backstich, making 
buttonholes. 

Application: Whipping, simple sewing, turning in seams, hemstitch- 
ing, making buttonholes. 

Mending: Putting a patch in the corner - with a whip-stitch. 

Both white and colored threads are used, as also cotton cloth or linen 
in small pieces, without being prepared. 

The buttonhole stitch is first taught before cutting the cloth. 
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- All scholars must do the same work. The teacher must watch that 
everything is done in the same fashion after a typical piece which 
serves aS a pattern and has been prepared before the class. 

During the first quarter each scholar makes a workbasket for her- 
self, marks it with her name, and keeps in it her needle, thread, thimble, 
and scissors. 

One lesson of 12 hours is given each ae 


3. Course for girls between 11 and 13 years of age. 


Marking : Roman letters, italics, initials on fine linen or cotton cloth. 
Sewing: Recapitulation of the different stitches studied in the two 
- preceding courses; exercise in herring-bone stitching. 

Application: Buttonhole making, joining, eyelets, seam-stitching on 
the bias, seam-stitching in quilting, seam-stitching zigzag, gathering. 

Mending: A. square piece, whip-stitched and backstitched; a trian- 
gular piece in the same manner; darning and repiecing stockings. 

Both white and colored thread are used as well as long and short 
needles. The pieces of cloth on which the work is done are put away 
in the scholar’s workbasket, which se is obliged to prepare during the 
first quarter. 

Mending, a most important thing in housekeeping, holds a conspic- 
uous place in the programme. 

One lesson of 14 hours is given each week. 


INSTRUCTION IN CUTTING, BASTING, AND MAKING UP. 


Instruction in cutting, basting, and making up was first organized in 
1877 in the seventh and ninth arrondissements (a) aS an annexed course 
to the girls elementary primary schools. During 1878 a general course 
of instruction and application was created in each municipal subdi- 
vision of Paris, which was given for three hours every Thursday. In 
the following year, 1879, it was decided that henceforth this important 
branch of education should form an integral part of the regular courses 
of study in all of the elementary primary and advanced primary schools 
of the city. 

In order to make the teachers efficient to direct the work two 
courses of normal instruction were opened on Thursdays (the weekly 
holiday in the French schools), which teachers were invited to follow. 
As a special inducement a supplemental salary was awarded to all 
those who received the certificate of aptitude after having success- 
fully completed the course. Practically all now possess the certificate. 

The following programme, uniformly followed, gives in detail an out- 
line of the work required in connection with cutting, basting, and mak- 


ing up: 


aA municipal division equal in area to perhaps three or four wards in American 
cities. 
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Course for girls between 11 and 13 years of age. 


All the pupils must learn to take measures. The teacher picks out 
two scholars at a time; the first takes the measure of the second and vice 
versa. The measurements are written.on the blackboard and serupu- 
lously verified by the teacher. The attention of the students is called 
to the precautions necessary when the measure is taken on clothes 
which already fit badly. 

A manikin may be employed for a theoretical demonstration, but 
_ never in the practical, since the figures which represent the measure- 
ments of the manikin are soon learned by heart, and hence teach 
nothing. ; 

The measurements duly verified and corrected are left inscribed on a 
part of the blackboard. The teacher assigns one of the class in reg- 
ular order to design on the other part of the blackboard the pattern 
in accordance with the given measurements. The whole class copies 
this—the more advanced portion on paper, the other on slates—using 
always life-size proportions. The teacher walks around during the 
exercise indicating mistakes, and after the exercise examines carefully . 
and marks the work done. In this manner the first hour and a half of 
the period is occupied. 

Then the scholars under the direction of the teacher place their pat- 
terns on the cloth and learn how to cut out and baste the parts together, | 
This done, the sewing and complete making up follow. Dresses, jackets, 
aprons, baby linen, etc., are the objects made. 

These subjects form part of the examination required for graduation 
from the elementary primary schools. Within a certain limit of time, 
at this examination, each pupil must trace a pattern of a basque in its 
proper dimensions, then cut it out incloth, and baste the parts prop- 
erly together. 

Two and a half hours per week are given to instruction in this course. 

The educational administration of Paris has thus defined the aim of 
these courses of study and application: - * 


The instruction should aim at only useful ends and every exercise 
which is not of practical utility should be avoided. Our courses in the 
elementary primary schools ought not to endeavor to form workers 
specially trained in any particular branch of work. To do this is the 
mission of the trade school. The sole purpose of the instruction given 
should be to prepare scholars to become in later life good housekeepers 
and mothers of families. Therefore, as the programme shows, the work 
done is that which is of constant utility in the home circle, such as 
mending clothes, darning stockings, making linen, adapting cast off 
clothing of large children for younger ones, ete. 


INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


This course of study, while purely theoretical and given orally, is an 
important adjunct to manual training. In certain of the advanced 
primary schools of Paris kitchens and laundries are attached for pur- 
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poses of practical and manual demonstration, but there are none of 
these annexes to any of the establishments in the particular grade we 
are now considering. 

While the oral instruction is going on the pupils have their needle- 
work in their hands and partially occupy themselves with sewing. 
This accustoms them to listen, and work with their fingers at the same 
time—a situation in which the practical housewife is very often placed. 
This course occupies three-quarters of an hour per week. 


Course for girls between 11 and 13 ycars of age. 
FIRST TERM. 


Hygiene: Definition of hygiene. Hygiene of the dwelling. Choice 
of a house, sanitary requirements, ventilation. Care of the house and 
furniture from the sanitary point of view. ad 

Domestic economy: Definition of domestic economy. Duties of the 
mistress of the house. Qualities requisite in a good housekeeper— 
order, economy, cleanliness, vigilance. Budget of receipts, expenses, 
with daily account keeping. Inventory of the furniture. Rent and 
taxes. Conditions of renting a house; the lease and notice to leave. 


SECOND TERM. 


Hygiene: Heating and lighting from the hygienic standpoint. Ven- 
tilation of rooms provided with heating appliances. Dangers of having _ 
stoves in sleeping rooms; necessary precautions. Properties of differ- 
ent kinds of fuel and their influence upon the respiratory organs. Dif- 
ferent modes of lighting. Precautions necessary with oil lamps, gas, 
etc. Influence of light on the vision. Hygiene of the sight. 

Domestic economy: Choice and care of furniture. Distribution of 
housekeepers’ work. ‘Cleaning to be done daily, weekly, and in certain 
seasons. Advice upon the best way to make beds, sweep, and dust. 
Cooking utensils. Different forms of stoves and ovens. Lighting fires. 
Cleaning and lighting of lamps. Care of cooking utensils and dishes. 
Fuel, economic indications upon the different sorts, their proper em- 
ployment. The cellar, care to be taken of wine, provisions, and general 
keeping in order. 


THIRD TERM. 


Hygiene: Hygiene in relation to clothing. Properties of different 
kinds of cloth, silk, woollen, cotton, linen, etc. Influence of color in 
relation to clothing. Style of clothing from the hygienic standpoint. 
Cleanliness of clothing and underclothing; its influence upon the 
health. 

Domestic economy: Choice and care of clothing and underclothing. 
Materials necessary for all kinds of sewing. The employment of sew- 


ae 
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ing machines. Making of elothin g and underclothing. Patching 
and darning. Laundry work, materials used in this branch. Lye and 
Soap washing. Instructions on the washing, folding, and ironing of 
linen. Different kinds of soil spots and the best way to remove them. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN ELEMENTARY PRIMARY SCHOOLS FOR 
GIRLS, LILLE. 


Instruction in manual training in this grade of girls’ schools at Lille 
does not differ materially from the system in vogue at Paris. In all of 
the twenty-one of these schools three and three-quarters hours are 
devoted weekly to instruction in sewing to picked members of the two 
highest classes, ¢. e., pupils from 9 to 13 years of age. There are in 
addition six courses of cutting and dressmaking, which are held from 
10 to 12 o’clock every Thursday morning. Ten to fifteen chosen pupils 
from each school attend. The municipality makes an appropriation of 
1,200 franes ($231.60) annually to defray the cost of these special 
courses. Students after completing them find themselves in a position 
to earn 1 or 2 frances (19 or 39 cents) per week immediately on leaving 
school. In three months’ time they are paid 50 centimes (10 cents) a 
day and at 16 years of age they gain easily 2 francs (39 cents) per day. 
At 25 years of age they are often comfortably established in businesses 
of their own. 

Every Thursday evening, from 7.30 to 9.30, two courses in cutting 
and dressmaking are given to those students who have left school 
before having completed their studies in order to enter situations found 
for them by their parents. Forty-seven are now availing themselves 
of the privilege. The municipality bears the expenses, which amount 
to 900 francs ($173.70) a year. 


ADVANCED PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The official programme of courses of study in this grade of schools 
is given in detail in the following pages. 

The distribution of classes and the amount of time accorded to each 
study has not been officially regulated. An inspection of the distribu- 
tion of classes in such advanced primary schools as Lille, Roubaix, 
and Tourcoing will fairly indicate the prevailing conditions. At Rou- 
baix, for example, an exceedingly well equipped advanced primary 
school exists. The city is, moreover, a great industrial centre. In this 


school the time per week alloted to manual training is as follows: 


Fourth year class, five and one-half hours; third year class, four hours; 
second year class, two and one-half hours; first year class, three and 
one-half hours. This is, however, above the average. 

Workshops had, up to the year 1889, been provided for 207 of the 
503 schools and supplementary courses of this grade, 
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The official programme of courses of study in the advanced primary 
schools of France includes instruction in the following subjects: 

Penmanship; French language and elements of literature; history; 
geography; civic instruction and political economy; arithmetic; alge- 
bra; geometry; surveying; bookkeeping; elements of physics; chem- 
istry; natural sciences; hygiene; agriculture and horticulture; modern 
languages; electrical instruction; singing; gymnastic and military ex- 
ercises. 

We give in detail so much of the official programme as Telates in any 
way to manual training, 


COURSE OF STUDY IN THE ADVANCED PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Drawing for boys and girls. 


Continuation of the exercises of the elementary schools, and application of the 
following programmes: 

Free-hand drawing: Drawing of purely geometrical objects, from copy and relief; 
mouldings, ovals, heart-shaped ornaments, beads, dentils, etc. 

Drawing from copy and relief: Ornaments whose elements are taken from the 
vegetable kingdom; leaves, flowers, fruits, palms, foliage, etc. 

Exercises in designing from memory. 

Elementary notions of the orders of architecture given on the blackboard by the 
teacher (three lessons). 

Drawing of the human head: Its parts and proportions. 

Geometrical drawing: Execution on paper, with the aid of instruments, the geo- 
metrical figures which in the previous schools had been made on the blackboard. 

Principles of coloring with even tints. 

Reproducing designs of plane surfaces and of light reliefs: Panels, church windows, 
tiling, inlaid flooring, ceilings. Some of those to be finished with India ink and 
coloring. 

Representations of geometrical solids and other simple objects, such as framework, 
pieces of carpentry, exterior stone dressing, iron work, most common pieces of furni- 
ture, etc., by means of geometrical lines, Employing of colors for indicating the 
nature of the materials. Coloring plans and charts. 


Geometrical drawing for boys. 


Plane geometrical figures. Executing, to a certain scale, from a side sketch, a 
plane surface decoration (tiling, inlaid flooring, borders, church windows). Color- 
ing with even tints, the different parts, either to conform to the sketch, or to com- 
bine the colors in such a way as to obtain a satisfactory decorative effect. 

Projection. Executing, to a scale to be determined, from a side sketch, a drawing 
of a horizontal projection (plan), and of a vertical projection (elevation) of a geo- 
metrical solid. Displacing this solid parallel to the plans of projection, and giving 
new projections after the displacement. . 

Penetration. Executing, to a determined scale, after a side sketch given to the 
pupil, a drawing, by projection (plan, elevation), of two solids which mutually 
penetrate cach other. The surfaces of the solids must be developed if they can be. 
The following ave cases of the above: A sphere and a regular prism (square or 
hexagonal), of which the axis passes through the centre of the sphere; the sphere 
and cylinder to the.cone of revolution. Cylinders of the same diameter, ete. . 

Plans of perspective. Making, by the exact processes of linear perspection, the 
representation of simple solids (the cube, prism, cylinder), alone, side by side, or 
above one another, but without penetrating. The pupil will receive a sketch on 
which will be indicated the dimensions of the solids, the position which they are to 
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occupy on the picture, the point of view, and the height above the ground; also 
the dimensions to be given on the perspective picture. 

Parts of machinery and plans of buildings. Execution on a given scale, after a 
sketch, the drawing of the parts of a machine, or the plan of a building. 


Ornamental designing for boys and girls. 


The proofs of ornamental drawings are always taken from models in relief. 

The material conditions of acceptance, and the rules for the correction. of drawings, 
are determined by the ministerial circular of May 1, 1883, relative to the examina- 
tion of drawings by the superier commission. 


Manual training for boys. 


A. WOOD WORK. 
e + 


Principal woods employed in the constructions and inmachinery; qualities and uses. 
Principal tools employed in wood work. 
Various kinds of exercises in sawing, boring, planing, turning, and joining. 


B. IRON WORK, 


Properties, varieties, qualities, and uses of iron; principal tools usually employed 
in iron work. 5 : ; i 
Work with the file, the hammer, and forging, soldering, chiselling, boring, turning, 
putting together, and adjusting. 
- Sketching objects in iron or wood to be executed, and their construction after the 
sketch. 
Manual training for girls. 


HOUSE WORK, 


The dwelling: furniture, care of the furniture. 

Food: arrangement of the kitchen; utensils, cleaning. 

Supplies: water, bread, milk, lard, butter, oil, cheese, sugar, coffee, ete. ; choice 
and qualities of meats; various modes of cutting meats; boiled beef, soups, fryings, 
roasts. ; 

Elementary principles of cooking. 

Poultry, game, fish, eggs. 

Vegetables: nutritive qualities; cutting, conserving. 

Fruits: nutritive qualities and conservation; preparation of jams. 

Drinks: wine, cider, beer, vinegar, alcohol, liquors, fruits:preseryed in brandy. 

Heating: wood, coal, coke, charcoal; prices and heating power of various fuels. 

Heating apparatus: fire places, stoves, hot air furnaces. / 

Lighting: vegetable and mineral oils, candles, gas, various kinds of lamps. 

Washing: lye washing of linens by the old and the new methods; potash, soda, 


soap, chlorides. 
Scouring: effects of grease, of acids, of alkalies, of mud, of ink, of paint, etc. 


Ironing. 
Clothing: qualities of the various tissues; their imitations; preserving woollens 


goods and furs during the summer; hygiene of clothing. 


NEEDLEWORK, 


First year.—Review of the elements included in the work of tho primary school 
in order to equalize and perfect the work already done. 

Various kinds of stitches; hemming, whip-stitch, flattened seams, gathering, cro- 
eheting, knitting. 

Simple darning; knitted darning. 
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Hemming handkerchiefs, serviettes, linen cloths. 

Flattened seams in men’s shirts, and womens’ and childrens’ chemises. 

Lessons in dressmaking: childrens’ stays, corset covers, caps, bibs, bedding, babies’ 
robes or swaddling clothes; young girls’ chemises. 

Lessons in cutting and fitting: corsets, childrens’ stays, corset covers, bibs, bed- 
ding, babies’ robes or swaddling clothes; young girls’ chemises. 

Second year.—Review of the various peieelien used in sewing: running stitch, back- 
stitch, quilting, hemstitch, whip-stitch. 

Buttonholes and connecting threads. 

Needle embroidery ; feather-stitch. 

Marking embroidery without models: initials, gothic and fancy lsce 

First lessons on the sewing machine: simple work. 

Lessons in dressmaking: mens’ shirts, womens’ and childrens’ chemises; womens’ 
and girls’ drawers; flannel underyests; womens’ skirts. 
~ Lessons in cutting and fitting: waists, flannel undervests, womens’ skirts, dresses ; 
three or four models of simple robes taken from existing fashions. 

Instructions in the manner of taking measures, taking orders, and fitting the 
clothes. 

Third year.—Mending different garments; darning, various kinds of stuffs; darning 
holes. 

Trimming womens’ hats. 

Working the sewing machine. 

Cleaning and repairing. 

Lessons in dressmaking: linens for women and girls, with trimmings; laces and 
embroidery; chemises, chemisettes, undervests, dressing jackets, drawers, gowns, 
corset covers, bonnets, collars, cufts, ete. 

Dresses with and without trimimings. 

Summer clothes for women. 

Exercises in cutting: clothing for little boys and girls; aprons, blouses, jackets, 
boys’ trousers, drawers, robes, cloaks. ; 


The table which is given below shows the occupations followed by 
students leaving (either as graduates or without having completed the 
full course of study) the advanced primary schools for boys in France 
during the years 1884, 1887, and 1890. The number of schools repre- 
sented in the table is 537. 


OCCUPATIONS OF EX-STUDENTS OF ADVANCED PRIMARY SCHOOLS FOR BOYS, 


FRANCE. 
\ 1884. 1887. 1890. 
Occupation. 

Nunber. | Per cent. ; Number. | Per cent. | Number. | Per cent. 
Students, industrialortechnical schools 350 8. 46 568 5. 29 573 4.46 

of higher grade. * ; 
Apprentices, laborers, and purely tech- 1, 205 11. 90 2, 468 23.00 3,776 29. 39 

nical employés in di ferent industrial ; 

establishments. 

Employés of railway companies ........ 121 1. 20 176 1. 64 158 1523 
Commercial purstits,.--...2.--..----.-. 1, 869 18. 46 2, 280 21,25 2, 344 18, 27 
Agricultural purs Oilstieosetahte->esscte 549 5.42 1, 344 12.53 1, 403 10. 93 
Government service ......-------------- 513 5. 07 399 3. 72 374 2.92 
PACE Vaal GAN Ys tee octet see ee tnicl| ataae nae ala |s cee cere es 259 2, 42 172 1.34 
Banks, financial institutions, the com- |........--|.....-...- 683 6. 37 693 5. 38 

mercial marine, etc. ; 
Teachers in other schools......-----+-+- 827 8.17 163 1.52 ey 41 
Students in other schools..-......---..- 1, 248 12. 32 1, 206 11. 24 2, 181 17. 04 
Sentabroad tolearn foreionslangwages sa Gece nce cclace seins cicels ciel Seeecia nn ce : 99 84 
Returned home without taking up any 38, 442 34, 00 1,103 10, 28 926 7. 21 

occupation so far as known. : 
Deceaseds se Sasa ate oes gs eerie es sail shee eere tala eine er 79 74 74 . 58 
MWe 1 Re beireC it atten ey Sea ae 10, 124 100. 00 10, 728 100. 00 12, 830 100. 06 
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The inference to be drawn from the foregoing official statistics is the 


Very satisfactory one that pupils who have either wholly or in part 


completed the courses of study in the advanced primary schools (about 
the same grade as the American high school) are more and more tak- 
ing up purely industrial occupations for a livelihood. The effect of 
manual training which has been steadily developing during the last 
ten years has been to augment the proportion from 11.90 per cent. in 
1884 and 23 per cent. in 1887 to 29.39 per cent. in 1890. 

The figures just quoted refer to the whole 537 boys’ advanced primary 
Schools of France in operation on December 31, 1890.. Of this number 
34 have placed themselves under the operation of the law of December 
11, 1880, 7. e., make a specialty of trade or technical training in response 
to the particular industrial needs of the region where they are sit- 
uated. It was officially ascertained that 46.46 per cent. of the students 
graduating or quitting these schools during the year 1890, either passed 
on to technical schools of a higher grade or entered purely industrial 
occupations in a technical capacity. No statistics have as yet been 
compiled for girls’ schools of this grade. 

It would be both interesting and instructive to give a detailed ac- 
count of many of the excellent advanced primary schools where man- 
ual training is carried on, such as at Paris, Lille, Roubaix, Tourcoing, 
Rouen, and other places. Butspace forbids indulgence in thisregard, and 
information relating to one or two typical ones only can be presented. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN ADVANCED PRIMARY SCHOOLS FOR 
BOYS, PARIS. 


Every school of this grade in Paris has a workshop attached for 
manual work in wood and iron. 

The tasks assigned are practically those prescribed in the official 
programme of courses of study already given in detail in the preceding 
pages. Two hours weekly are assigned to workshop instruction in 
manual training in each of the three years of the course of study and 
two hours per week each to geometrical and to free-hand drawing. 

In the first year’s class there is a special section composed of candi- 
dates for admission to the national schools of arts and trades at Aix, 
Angers, and Chalons. This section devotes ten hours instead of two 
hours weekly to workshop training. During the twelve years, 1878 to 
1889, exactly 200 students from the advanced primary schools of Paris 


‘secured admission to the national schools of arts and trades, while 


89 were admitted to the still higher Central School of Arts and Manu- 


factures. 

In the third year a separation takes place into commercial and in- 
dustrial sections. 

We give below the number of hours per week assigned to each of the 
prescribed subjects of study in the advanced primary schools for boys ~ 
at Paris. 
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COURSE OF STUDY IN ADVANCED PRIMARY SCHOOLS FOR BOYS, PARIS. 


= 


Hours per week. 
: First year Second Third year. 
- year. : 
Subject. Ganda 
dates for 
Regular | n ational All eee C ong m er- 
course. eno es students. poate conse: 
| trades. 

Mantal training -2222<)-~<-potes-ss cee Manilla a= oe 2 10 2 2 2 

Drawing, free- Wanda) 5,/ aw saan cree nen a aces 2 2 ~2 2 2 

Drawine, mMechaniGat< so. Secs wee Aatele wae were 2 2 2 2 2 

ATAtematioas ce iorn tests saan one eee ee 5 10 5 5 4 

Physics and chemiustry..-..-.2-.---...- spaiefpfes 23S NS ase Poe ecre a 3 eg 3 

Natiiral (history... 0202-200 eesaemnete tem ee Dw es ef 1 1 
Appling anpELanies S- So)s. cate oe aad. Baraca eae ae ee ae eee a [Soe oe Pde ster 

AmuUstrialieComOMiCs ye <a see er eet anise ete | Oa ate ees eee noe Te 1 

French language and literature..........-.------- eae 4] 3 4 4 

Woréign languages. .-.-. 2-522 catye--e-eeesscee == Dit|eccce~ == | 4 2 4 

TAISCOLY. ~ a va - tte = Foes 8 owe ew Seiciew ne panes niewe= == 2 24. 2 2 2 

LEXY os eh Oy Oa sors Set pte Sart ene SOteC ae Seema oki 2 1 i 1 2 

ARGUS AION eo bree Sine siae 6s oe aya cana alm toe tp ae tate etal oy ats ei nod = etapa a a 1 

JELOON tele) te Ee eter rie eee Sees Cer Seer ree ee OE Rees eae 2 1 2 

POM GRATIS toe os os Seioini< eats wi atoisieie't nie aieise = sie See 1 1 BSS area 1 

Moral and civic mistruction.... 2 w<,--2---<s 22-6 ens i 1 i 
SOUNDING o «oie wie clewlines p= aed eee = Wee BosoalaSer it 8S 14 

Gy mnasties and military EXOLCISES eat eee D> Sain aeedsiae 3 3 3 
DOUaLiers terese ros ae oh wees see een eee | 364 32 344 34h 365 


The table given below shows the occupations followed by ex-students 
of the advanced primary schools for boys at Paris. The figures of the 
table cover the years 1878 to 1889. 


OCCUPATIONS OF EX-STUDENTS OF ADVANCED PRIMARY SCHOOLS FOR BOYS, PARIS. 


Occupation. Number. | Per cent, 

Students, technical schools of higher grade......-..2. 20-22-22 De tee cnc cvees 539 5. 81 
Technical employés in industri al establishments: ..s.0! ss.cie audeuudesnceeees 1, 999 97, 55 
echnical employés in government service. .......-222-22.-0e0eeeeceececcee nee 46 - 50 
COmiare rca NTS WARS Sac ise arog Saree Masts ah aie ae (nm sora meine eaten aie eed siete 4, 039 43.53 
Non-technical employés in government service -.---.---.--..22+0-2+---ee eens 156 1.68 
Army and miscellaneous occupations UE Se Site Cee ee eee I inc Re rete mn eee eee 158 1.70 
Students. other schools, non-technical 2.2)... acnccceseusunseceseseacsee- 712 7.69 
epsasede sore nee eer tow Ns 
Unknown.....-- 

Tova oo Vesieiepn tein ems tenes eelaieteen Re tael= (meen ean c ae nae ee ees 9, 277 100. 00 


It is interesting to note the large number of these boys who have 
entered technical vocations of some kind. . Of the whole number shown 
above, 9,277 boys, 2,584 or 27.86 per cent. appear in this class. This 
includes students in higher technical schools as well as those employed 
in technical positions either in industrial establishments or in govern. » 
ment service. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN THE ADVANCED PRIMARY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS (INSTITUTE TURGOT), ROUBAIX. 


This school was founded in 1880, and the manual training feature 
was added in 1885 by the city of Roubaix. The school prepares boys 
for the national schools of arts and trades or for commercial or indus- 
trial pursuits. The course of instruction covers four years. 
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The instruction in theoretical branches is that prescribed by the state 
for advanced primary schools, more attention, however, being given to 
mathematics, drawing, and mechanics. The manual work is in wood 
and iron, one-half the time being devoted to each during the first and - 
second years. During the third and fourth years pupils work entirely 
at wood or at iron. The work done consists of useful articles such as 
patterns for machines (made of wood) mouldings, vises, tools, drilling 
maclines, ete., and carpentry. The workshop for metal work has three 
drilling machines, seven lathes, one double forge, three grindstones, 
twenty vises, and twenty work benches; each pupil has one hammer, 
six files, one rule, one squaring rule, one rim square, one chisel, and one 
punch. The workshop for wood work has twenty work benches and 
each pupil has one large plane, one jack-plane, and one ordinary plane, 
two saws, one chisel, and one hammer. In the daily work the foremen 
may teach the pupils by taking the tools in,hand and showing them 
how to do certain parts, but in work done for examinations only the 
pupils themselves are permitted to touch the tools. 

The following table shows the course of study with the time given to 
each branch, and hence outlines the relative importance of manual train- 
ing in comparison with other branches. The school hours are from 8 
a.m.to 12 m.,and from 2 to7 p. m. with an intermission from 5 to 5.30 p.m. 
From 5.30 to 7 p.m. most of the time is given over to study, but there are 
classes in singing and German besides the studies of the table below, 
and manual training work. On Thursday afternoon there is no school 
session. 


COURSE OF STUDY IN THE INSTITUTE TURGOT, ROUBAIX. 


Hours per week. 


Subject. First Second | Third | Fourth 
year. year. year. year. 


Accounting------+-----.----- 222-22 eee ee ee es eee ee eee 1 1 “| 
DUR AT Inti) BaP Osea Seis Ee Sey ce See ee be oo Abate re ser ane ryaea Meret 
Algebra -: ~~ --2------------ 2-22 noe eee ee ee eee ee] eee eee 1 i 
EAS RS SAS See ee Een Sore ere 2 3 

(UAC Ee Se ee Sa SSeS ey see eae oer 1 1 1 
WO MOSIONS oe we eae oe mee ne maw oe wenn nn a aiwwinnn eo |oine ooeneeaf omen eo came|aennesen a 
Eo eae pr SN RAR (ee ra Dar | 3 ‘ 

Drawing, linear ..---------------------+------=------- — 2 
Drawing, ornamental .-.---...-----------------+--- 


TERS ee eae Oe eee a ee Ch ae 
Geography /.-.---------+------+ $ 

Geometry -<--<--<sec-=---5---- 
Graminart a ~ 0s =e 


1 

“ 1 

Gymnastics.-.-------- “|. 1 
TAISUORY 2 = wow ce~ == 4 4 
3 

1 

1 


WH HONE RNIN H REDE 


ios 
PRE Pa at an Fat Ot I 0 ti 
eo 
ue 


gp 
Ss 

a 
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al 

woe 
= 


Eig hel ee oe eet ee eee abe eeeiaws aan \ssee ln 464 | 464 463 464 
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The attendance at this school in 1891 was: First year’s class, 77; 
second year’s class, 67; third year’s class, 52; fourth year’s ope 32; 
total, 228 pupils. 

The pupils who leave the school enter upon commercial and indus- 
trial pursuits—mostly the former. They belong generally to the bet- 
ter element of the middle class (bourgeois). The pay which ex-pupils 
get, either as apprenticed workingmen or as clerks, etc., averages 
about 25 franes ($4.83) per month for such as have attended the 
school one year, 40 franes ($7.72) for those having attended two years, 
50 to 60 francs ($9.65 to $11.58) for those having attended three years. 
Those who finish the course earn about 75 francs ($14.48) per month 
upon leaving the school. About 15 per cent. of the graduates continue 
their instruction at the National School of Industrial Arts at Roubaix. 

The instruction is gratuitous. Forty boarders are received, who pay 
500 francs ($96.50) annually for board. Admission is by competitive 
examination. Candidates must be at least 12 years old and must have 
a certificate of primary education. 

Following is the annual budget of this school: 

Expenses paid by the city of Roubaix: 


Indemnity for residence of the director and five professors (a)--..-.... $926.40 
Pay of two.teachers of manual traimine:.-2.-.cs-6-. a2. sone see eee - 463. 20 
HM Vie WNC emMIGLeS: LOT LOM on esi (Cy) a eran ee es eles mee eee etal 463. 20 
Uichuhioe aaa aene Sones Axe rae Sc Eee an ne Bawa Som anes RSE ns arn 212. 30 
Hurmishings for laboratory andishopses-.s--2- sss -es. osm ese see 501. 80 
IPPIZOS s Pease Baie So eee Se Ce eee eee eee Oe ee CO ae ee eae eee 154. 40 
Hurnishine sor classeimspnMe une se asta ne eee eee 38. 60 
Eiveroverscers: (daninorstudy. hours) soset ose seer ee oe cere aes 386. 00 
‘One teacherof mechani calsdrawin Gs. =o oso oe eee oe ee eee 154. 40 
Onesteacherof German -lanwua genes se 6 ee ee eee eee 154. 40 
OnemeachemotalnolishwMlan wae scream eee ee eee 308. 80 
One teacher orcs Olin Oe. soe esti e tenis oe ae ie aie iat = See eee ae 115. 80 


Various ANGemmibies AMG SUMAULLES sae scsi ie ee tae rede eee race cress 96. 50 
Expenses paid by the state: 

Salaryiot dine Chor 22 2c pace = he cine ete ties ete a5 oe ee eer ate 579. 00 

Salaries of five professors at 2,000 francs each .......----.-.---..----. 1, 930. 00 


otal annual’ exp ensesi.s sow aes ogo ccisee sere eicte rele ate ane ieee 6, 484. 80 


_ The brief table which is given below shows the occupations of 604 
ex-students of the Institute Turgot, covering the period from 1880 to 
1890: 

OCCUPATIONS OF EX-STUDENTS OF THE INSTITUTE TURGOT. 


Tndustrial Commercial | Higher tech- r: : Government 
pursuits. pursuits. nical schools. Other schools. service. Total. 
Year. . 
Num-] Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Pér | Num-| Per 
ber. | cent. | ber. | cent. |. ber. | cent. | bem | cent, ber. | cent. | ber. | cent. 
1880.... 1 weal TOS RROOS ON Eris cratscllGmee ays ene arent ne] ee arava ee ares ee 11 100 
ASB: 2/ 16.6 OF O10 1 C2 Nil Eee ey (ee ac) hee oka 12 100 
1882. __. 6| 37.5 5 Ble2 3 | 188 74.| NES Bll ook seocloss5mo4 16 100 
1883.... 8 | 27.6 7 | 24.1 Os elias) alimeedeelt 2 6.9 29 100 
1884... Aarons: 21 | 38.9 thik, seh) 7) 18.0 2 oul 54 100 
1885.... PAS |) PRBS 86 | 45.6 4 6,1 Ta 1Ss9 3 3.8 79 100 
1886_... DON 20ST. 33 | 44.6 5 6.8 13 1726: 1 1.3 74 100 
Soya 27 | 38.0 82 | 45.1 7 9.9 5 We Onl mettre Salesoeeee 71 100 
1888.... 30 | 38/5 ol | 39.7 8] 10.3 7 9.0 2 2.5 73 100 
1889... . 36 | 45.0 29 | 36.2 9] 11.3 6 Ton late ae Saoirse 80 100 
1890... 46} 46.0 84 | 34.0 13.) 13.0 7 Ts Op ee area ae ke ee 100 100 


ain lieu of rent. 
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It will be noticed that during the eleven years for which the sta- 
tistics are available there has been a marked advance in the propor- 
tion of those who have either passed on to some technical school of” 
higher grade or have entered directly into some industrial calling ) VizZ.5. 
from none and 9.1 per cent. respectively in 1880, to 13 per cent: and. 
46 per cent. in 1890. Only one-third instead of the great bulk of the 
students now connect themselves with commerce. If these figures. 
show anything, they prove that manual training is becoming increas-~ 
ingly influential in giving a technical bent to the mind. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN ADVANCED PRIMARY SCHOOLS FOR: 
BOYS, TOURCOING, ROUEN, AND LILLE. 


The conditions of admission, programme of courses, and character 
of workshop training at Tourcoing, Rouen, and Lille do not differ mate- 
rially from those at Paris and Roubaix. A statistical statementof what: 
has become of ex-students from the advanced primary schools in the- 
two first named cities may not be without interest. 


OCCUPATIONS OF EX-STUDENTS OF THE ADVANCED PRIMARY SCHOOL TOR BOYS 
(INSTITUTE COLBERT), TOURCOING. 


Occupation. 1887-'88. 18&8-'89. 1889-90. 1890-'91, 
Apprentices and workmen=.........-------.2------<> 14 ML 11 12 
Industrial pursuits.-......--..-..----+-----+----+--- 1 1 1 2 
PACER HILT op) ES So cheats oe = ena te oe ae nine 1 1 HG) | hoa. ae 
Commercial POA Meise ke eee ee : Bt a ee AC ya Ir 
Office employés, industrial establishments. . 5 3 3 7 
Office employés, commercial establishments 6 6 6 10- 
Employés, government service.......-.-..-----------|------++++-- 1 1 2: 
Students, higher schools. " 2 2 4. 
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OCCUPATIONS OF EX-STUDENTS OF THE ADVANCED PRIMARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


ROUEN. 
: 

Occupation. Number.) Occupation. Number. 
i 1 schools of arts and 48 || Commercial establishments............ 17f 
ee es eee Various branches of industry..-...--.- 179 
Students, national school of agriculture 2 || Agricultural pursuits .......-.-.---.-- 1b 
at Grignon. A Students, reas SOMGOIS Sea oa cae vee Ke 

‘ terinary school at Alfort. - btained diplomas...-..-.--.- See tas 
Saas ae ool see engineers of the 3 || Obtained certificates of education.....- 1% 
na fas ae oe 
Seuccauibat RET MICO Me rae aa mates aiatetre tea 26 MB Otal” enuresis aman ce ame sit sielacaaieioe 687 

-Banks and architects’ offices.....-.----- 57 


MANUAL TRAINING IN ADVANCED PRIMARY SCHOOLS FOR 
GIRLS, PARIS. - 


The programme of studies as officially outlined in the preceding pages. 
is practically followed, except that in some schools more attention is 


paid to manual fraining than in others. The domestic economy feat- 


‘ures res, too, stand in the same category. 


S. Ex. 65——16 
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Especially is the instruction in practical cooking but little followed 
out. The physical limitations are such that a pupil is able to under- 
take practical exercises only two or three times a term, and of course 
much can not be expected in the way of results. 

The time allotted to instruction in manual training is two hours 
weekly throughout the first three years and six-hours weekly through- 


out the fourth year of the course. 


Manual training in these schools does not in anywise partake of the 
nature of an apprenticeship to any particular occupation. — It is 
meant to teach students how to cut and sew their own dresses with- 


out pretending to make of them dressmakers. 


how to ake their own hats without making milliners of them. 
exercises are a part, and an essential part, of the general education of 
-young girls, since it prepares them for the réle of good housekeepers 
and mothers of families. Beyond this result nothing is sought. 


It teaches them 


Such 


MANUAL TRAINING IN ADVANCED PRIMARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


LILLE. 


- 


The industrial features of instruction were introduced in 1872, when 


classes in sewing were opened. Painting on porcelain and cloth was _ 


inaugurated in 1881. The school had previously occupied itself only 


with advanced primary studies. 


The object of the school is to make girls proficient in such work as 
is appropriate to their sex, in addition to giving an advaneed primary 


education. 


The course of instruction is. for four years. The first three years 


have two classes each, and the fourth has three classes. 


The intel- 


lectual work is the same as prescribed by law for advanced primary 
schools. Sewing is obligatory for all pupils; painting is optional. 
Embroidery and industrial design for cloths was introdueed in 1892. 


The following table shows the number of hours per week devoted to~ 


each study: 


COURSE OF STUDY IN THE ADVANCED PRIMARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, LILLE. 


Subject. 


First 
year. 


Hours per week. 


Second 
year. 


Third 
year. 


Ethics 


Physical, industrial, and chemical sciences.....-.-...-.-.--- 
Domestic:economy (theoretical). --.....2 222 -5.5-- eben esene ne 
BOOKICO PING Ss >i Sack ne gin~ cerca teh im sins SQ RRC RS 
English and German languages.....----..-..--2--s2.-+----- 
GeomernGat draw re 22 So). cig etme ene renee eatenae sen 
TEAMIOE Cede Sheeran ae on Aer SS OER on = aan tata healed Seas 
Cutting and.sewing earmongs .. -o2co-5-seceo ssc eecenowsied 
INESESIG) OES Oe see einen at nin rateips Biseinin's cla eeee meee eR 
(Cnanihibl: iNOS MRO uoomo. Seder os Taree qoeacOneus mene aor eases ae 
Penmanship te ssn scieusc ct cae ce lace Ree ee Lee eters 
Ornamental dra wan oyicrenn mae acinomae etal tels te eter 
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Special classes are given Mondays and Saturdays for girls who have 
left the school but wish to receive additional instruction in perfecting 
garments. These classes are occupied six hours per week. 

Very few graduates seek positions in the industries—about 30 per ~ 
year—and these leave school mostly at the end of the second year. Of 
the graduates about 40 per year become school teachers, there being no 
normal sehool here. 

-The instruction is gratuitous and the conditions for admission are’ 
the same as for other advanced primary schools. The attendance was 
330 pupils in 1891. 


MANUAL APPRENTICESHIP SCHOOLS. 


There is a class of institutions in France known as manual appren- 
ticeship schools. They area kind of public elementary trade school. In 
point of general instruction they are of the same grade as the advanced 
primary schools, but less attention is paid to purely intellectual 
than to workshop training. The latter is usually made to conform in | 
character to the industrial needs of the region. 

Previous to 1880 public technical training lacked completely in 

organization. Certain municipalities, like Paris, Havre, and Reims, 
alive to the importance of this branch of education, had founded appren- 
ticeship schools or annexed technical courses to their advanced pri- | 
mary institutions. In other cases private or industrial associations had 
done the same thing. 

The law of December 1], 1880, assimilated all these institutions 
and brought them under the joint control of the minister of public in- 
struction and the minister of commerce and industry. It afforded also 
an opportunity for departments or municipalities wishing to provide 
the proper workshops and pay the necessary instructors to change the 
character of their advanced primary schools to apprenticeship schools; 
in other words, to pass from a system of purely intellectual instruetion, 
or mental with a modicum of manual training, to an elementary trade 
education, preparing the student for the exercise of some manual occu- 
pation. 

Up to the present time about fifty schools have taken advantage of 
this law, whichis now to be further modified by eliminating entirely the 
control of the minister of public instruction and leaving them solely 
under the jurisdiction of the minister of commerce and industry. Thus 
they are likely to become more purely trade schools than they are at 
present. 

M. Félix Martel, in an interesting monograph, has set forth lucidly, 
in parallel columns, the chief points of difference between advanced 
primary and manual apprenticeship schools. It must always be borne 
in mind that the advanced primary schools and municipal manual ap- 
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prenticeship schools are of practically the same grade as the American 


high school. 


ADVANCED PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
1. Creation of school. 
By the decision of the council for the 
department (a) upon the approval of the 
minister of public instruction. 


2, Instructors. 


The directors and the professors are 
chosen by the minister of public instruc- 
tion alone; the assistant and special 
teachers by the prefect of the depart- 
ment. 


8. Admission of students. 


Must have previously graduated from 
an elementary primary school. 


* * * 
&. Instruction. 


At least eighteen hours per week must ; 
be given up to literary and scientific in- 
struction. 


6. Inspection. 


Inspection under the direction of the 
minister of public instruction. 


%. Board of supervisors. 

A board of supervisors whose duty it 
isto look after the management of the 
school, to find places for graduates, to 
see that the programme of studies best 


The following is a condensed translation: 


MANUAL APPRENTICESHIP SCHOOLS. 
1. Creation of school. 


By the decision of the council for the 
department approved by the minister of 
public instruction, who must previously 
have secured the assent of the minister 
of commerce and industry. 

2. Instructors. 


The director is chosen by the minister 
of public instruction, with the approval 
of the minister of commerce and industry, 
from a list of three names submitted by 
the municipal council if the school is 
founded by a municipality, or by the de- 
partmental council if founded by a de- 
partment. The professors and assistant 
teachers are appointed jointly by the 
minister of public instruction and the 
minister of commerce and industry. 

The workshop instructors are chosen 
by the mayor if the schocl is municipal, 
by the prefect if departmental. 

8, Adnvission of students. 

Must be at least 12 years old. If candi- 
dates have not graduated from an elemen- 
tary primary school, they must be 13 years 
of age and pass an examination equiv- 
alent to that required for graduation 
from an elementary primary school. 

* x * 
5. Instruction. 

Ten hours weekly at most may be ac- 
corded to intellectual instruction. The 
bulk of the time is devoted to work- 
shop training and to instruction in tech- 
nology and science, in its application to 
industry. 

6. Inspection. 

Same as in advanced primary schools, 
and in addition the inspectors of technical 
education from the ministry of com- 
merce and industry for the manual and 
technological branches. 


7. Board of supervisors. 

To appoint the physician for the school, 
prepare the budget, apportion the work 
of class instruction amongst the different 
teachers, present to the mayor or prefect 


a The department in France 
United States. 


may be roughly compared with the county in the 


ee ere 


re | 
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responds to local needs, scholarships, 
ete., is appointed by the minister of 
public instruction upon the advice of 
the regional inspector. 


&. Subsidies. 
Solely, as far asthe government is con- 
eemed, accorded by the minister of pub- 
lic instruction. 


9. Scholarships. 

Conferred with the sanction of the 
minister of public instruction by the 
prefect upon the advice of the local in- 
spector and departmental council. 
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a list of three candidates from which to 
choose a workshop instructor, to pre- 
pare for ministerial sanction a programme 
of special studies, and in general to 
watch oyer the material interests of the 
school. 

This board is composed of one repre- 
sentative each of the ministers of public 
instruction and of commerce and in- 
dustry, and if the school is departmental 
the prefect as president, two members of 
the council of the department, and three 
men chosen from amongst the prominent 
manufacturers or merchants of the region, 
If the school is municipal, same as above, 
except that the mayor replaces the pre- 
fect as president. 

&. Subsidies. 

Subsidies accorded by both the min- 
ister of public instruction and the min- 
ister of commerce and industry; only none 
of the appropriation from the minister of 
public instruction can be applied to pay 
the expenses of boarding pupils, or the 
salaries of workshop instructors or of any-_ 
thing which has to do with apprentice- 
ship training. These are at the charge 
of the minister of commerce and industry. 
Furthermore, the subsidy from this latter 
source may be applied in any manner 
agreed upon in any covenant made with 
the municipalities concerned. 


9. Scholarships. 


Joint nomination of the two ministers, 
with the advice of the local inspector and 
departmental council. 

The minister of commerce and industry 
may also give special scholarships (usu- 
ally for residence abroad) out of his 
budget. 


The table given below presents the official programme of the course 
of study in the manual apprenticeship schools of France. These schools 
are all regulated by the law of December 11, 1880. 


COURSE OF STUDY IN MANUAL APPRENTICESHIP SCHOOLS. 


Subject. 


i 
Mental instruction as given in the advanced primary schools 


Drawing 


nal training.-------------------- secceteeee eeeee eee se eee tect sree este aes 
Burontific and technological instruction, especially in its application to in- 


dustry- 


Hours per day. 


First |Second|] Third 
year. | year. | year. 
iota wc cis 2 2 2 
1 1 1 
3 4 5 
1 1 1 
tio ees 9 
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MANUAL APPRENTICESHIP SCHOOLS, PARIS. 


This class of institutions, as has been already remarked, represents 
strictly neither manual training nor trade schools, though leaning 
somewhat toward the latter. 

In Paris there are four principal ones for boys and six for girls, sup- 
ported by the municipality, and administered largely by a supervising 
board appointed -by the municipal council and the ministers of public 
instruction and of commerce and industry. 

These schools pursue distinctly the aim of shortening the period of 
apprenticeship by allowing the pupil to choose, either upon entering or 
at the end of the first year, the specific occupation he expects to pursue 
in after life. In the boys’ schools the period allowed for general instruc- 
tion is four hours in the first two, and three hours in the third year 
daily; in the girls’ schools three hours daily. The boys spend four 
hours and a half daily in the workshops during the first two years and 
six hours and a half during the third; the girls five hours daily in all 
the years. z 

The general instruction covers the most necessary subjects prescribed 
in the advanced primary schools. For the boys it comprises the French 
language and literature, mathematics, applied mechanics, technology, 

physics, chemistry, history, geography, ornamental and mechanical 
- drawing, and bookkeeping; for the girls, ethical and civic training, 
French language and literature, arithmetic, science in its application 
to commerce and industry, history and geography, ornamental and 


 free-hand drawing, and bookkeeping. 


In the workshops the following trades are learned: Boys—forging, 
metal turning, fitting, tool making, manufacture of instruments of pre- 
cision, ornamental locksmithing, modelling, carpentry and joinery, 
wood turning; girls—embroidering for dresses or furniture, dressmak- 
ing, millinery, making underclothes and other articles of linen, indus- 
trial drawing. 

Generally speaking, such schools are of the same grade as the advanced 
primary schools. The pupils are from 12 to 13 years of age upon en- 
tering, and must have already finished the course in some elementary 
primary school. 

The admirable and practical system, understood to be the creation of 
M. Alfred Deutsch, adopted in two of the girls’ schools, can be readily 
understood from the following illustration: A young girl, selected 
from a section of eight or ten, was shown a fashion plate of costumes 
and told to sketch one on a blackboard from memory, at the same time 
adapting it to a very stout girl who was chosen as the person for whom 
the costume was to be made. This she did, referring only twice to the 
fashion plate for an instant. Then the measure was taken, and the 
cutting and basting done by the rest of the section. In twenty minutes 
time a costume was completed, which was an exact reproduction of 
that sketched upon the blackboard. 
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Municipal trade instruction in Paris is being constantly extended to 
new industries. There already exist four manual apprenticeship schools 
for boys: Diderot School for work in metal and wood; School of 
Industrial Physics and Chemistry; Trade School for Furniture 
Making; Trade School for the Book Industries: Two more schools, 
the Crozatier School for Bronze Industries and the School for the 
Building Trade, will soon be opened. 

For female education six industrial and housekeeping schools exist 
where girls can learn a trade. Two other schools of the same nature: 
will scon be opened. 

The studies and apprenticeship training are gratuitous. The pupils” 
who follow the complete course (three or four years) receive a certificate 
of apprenticeship. The pupils standing best receive prizes of from 50 
to 300 franes ($9.65 to $57.90). 


DIDEROT SCHOOL FOR APPRENTICES, PARIS. 


The Diderot School was opened in January 1873 as a municipal in- 
stitution. The aim of the school is to form workmen who are intelli- _ 
gent and proficient in all the details of their trade. 

Workmen are instructed in the following occupations, comprising | 
metal and wood work: Forging, metal turning, fitting, locksmith- 
ing, machines of precision, patternmaking, carpentry, and wood turning, 

The duration of an apprenticeship is three years. During the first 
year pupils pass successively the workshops for wood and those for 
iron, with a view of finding out their special aptitude. During the 
last two years they remain in the trade which they have chosen with 
the consent of their parents and according to the vacancies that exist. 
Following is the programme of studies: 


MANUAL WORK. 
First year —Pupils pass successively through all the different workshops for wood 


and iron. 
FORGE WORK. 


Second year._Preliminary exercises, tools, welding. 
Third year.—Yorging parts of machines. 
METAL TURNING. 

Second year.—Making tools, fittings, turning simple pieces, drilling, and boring. 
Third year.—Adjusting joints and sockets, screw cutting, screw cutting by hand. 
SMALL MECHANICS. 

Second year.—Tools. Fitting and turning small pieces. A 
Third year.—Small machines, models for demonstration. 

ARTISTIC LOCKSMITHING. 
Second year.—Tools, keys, locks, architectural iron work. 
Third year.—Joining pieces, ornaments, leaves, artistic iron work. 

PRECISION. 

Second year.—Preliminary exercises, tools, screw cutting by hand. 
Third year.—Physical and telegraphic apparatus. 


‘ 
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PATTERNMAKING. 
Second year.—Patterns for simple parts of machines. 
Third year.—Machine tools, gearing, loam boards for founderies, core boxes. 
CARPENTRY. 
Second year.—Fitting tools, joining, various frames. 
Third year.—Doors, sashes, furniture mountings. 
. WOOD TURNING. : 

Second year.—Mounting and fitting tools, handles and simple pieces, screw cutting 
by hand. 

Third year.—Turning patterns for founderies, twisted pieces and mountings. 

The class instruction comprises grammar, orthography and composi- 
tion in the French language, arithmetic, geometry, industrial chemistry, 
metallurgy, physics, technology, mechanics, history of France, geogra- 
phy, free-hand drawing, drawing from models in clay, iron, and wood, 
mechanical drawing, and, during the last year, bookkeeping. 

The day’s work comprises four hours and a half in the workshops for 
the first two years, six hours and a half for the third; four hours of 
class instruction for the first two years, three hours for the third. 

The school is in session from 7.30 a.m., for pupils of the first and 
second years, and from 6.45 a.m. for pupils of the third year, until 6 
p.m., with an-intermission for luncheon. 

Instruction is free; the pupils are furnished gratuitously with all the 
objects necessary for their studies and manual work. None are admit- 
ted under 13 or over 16 years of age. Sometimes pupils having a cer- 
tificate of graduation from elementary primary schools are admitted at 
_ the age of 12 years. Candidates are received after having passed an 
examination at the school consisting of a dictation; a problem of arith- 
metic, wholenumbers; aproblem in fractions; a problem on measurements 
of surfaces or volumes applying the metric system; afree-hand sketch. 

The children of persons living outside of Paris, in the suburbs, may 
be admitted by competitive examination, on condition that the com- 
munity in which they live agrees to pay 200 francs ($38.60) per year 
for fees. 

The school is under the administration of the school board of the 
city of Paris. The annual expenses of the school amount to about 
160,000 franes ($30,880.) 

The whole number of graduates of this school is 880.- Out of 756 of 
these whose occupations are known 660, or 87.3 per cent., are following 
some technical vocation. 


SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY, PARIS. 


The School of Industrial Physics and Chemistry was founded in 1882, 
The object of this school is to give scientific and practical instruction 
at the same time, and to fit the pupils for actual work, either as engi- 
neers or superintendents of shops, in industries where chemical or 
physical knowledge is required. 

The instruction embraces algebra, study of functions, differential cal- 
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culus, integral calculus, trigonometry, descriptive geometry, pure and 


~ applied mechanics, general and applied physics, hydrostatics and heat, 


electricity and magnetism, optics and acoustics, general chemistry, 
analytical chemistry, technological chemistry and metallurgy, organic 
chemistry applied to industry. 

The instruction also includes experiments in chemistry, organic and 
inorganic, general physics and its applications, practical work in chem- 
istry, physics, photography, and drawing. 

At the end of the second year the best pupils receive a travelling 
scholarship in order to visit, during their vacation, the most important 
industrial centres; they are obliged to make a detailed report of their 
observations. 

During the first eighteen months pupils of the same classes remain 
together both in the class instruction and in the exercises in the shops; 
after that time they are divided into two classes, that for physicists with 
ten aid that for chemists with twenty pupils. 

The pupils remain at the school from half past 8 a. m. until 6 p. m. 
A lunch is furnished them and they are not permitted to take their 
meals outside. cs 

Outside the class hours pupils are constantly occupied in the 
various laboratories under the direction of professors or assistants. 
The practical work takes up about one-half the time each day. Three 
hours per week are devoted to drawing. Once or twice per week three 
hours are devoted to wood and iron work, glass-blowing, etc., in the 
workshops. The course of study extends over three years. 

The attendance is limited to 30 pupils for each year, making a total 
maximum of 90 pupils at one time. 

The instruction is entirely gratuitous. Pupils may receive a com- 
pensation of 50 franes ($9.65) per month during the three years. 

Pupils are admitted by competitive examination, the best 30 being 
chosen each year. The examination comprises a composition in French, 
arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry and geometry of space, physics and 
chemistry, including problems; also oral examination in mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry. Candidates must be of French nationality, 
between the ages of 15 and 19 years, and their parents must be citizens 
of Paris or of the same department outside of Paris. In the latter case 
the community in which they live must reimburse the city of Paris 200 
francs ($38.60) for the three years studies, and the pupils are not eligible 
to the monthly compensations. 

This institution is under the administration of the school board of 


the city of Paris. 


MANUAL APPRENTICESHIP SCHOOL FOR THE BOOK PUBLISHING 
INDUSTRY, PARIS. 


The manual apprenticeship school for the book publishing industry 
was founded in 1889 by the city of Paris. . 
The “object of this school is to produce,” for the book publishing indus- 
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try, “skilful and intelligent workers capable of maintaining the tradi- 
tions of taste and superiority of French industry.” 

fhe trades taught are bookbinding, stereotyping, lithographing, en- 
graving, and photography. ‘The course of instruction lasts four years, 
and embraces, besides practical instruction in the shops of the school, 
the following subjects: French language, history, geography, arithme- 
tic, algebra, geometry, history of art, drawing, calligraphy, and mod- 
elling. The instruction in these subjects is most thorough, and is far 
from being of an elementary character. The table following shows the - 
character and amount of the instruction, both theoretical and technical: 


COURSE OF STUDY IN THE MANUAL APPRENTICESHIP SCHOOL FOR THE BOOK 
PUBLISHING INDUSTRY, PARIS. 


Hours Per week. 
Subject. 
First year. |Second year. 
Theoretical instruction (8 a. m. to 12 m.). 
Hrs. Min. 
ASTI E PHOT gL UL SIEM Sea chet ae toe eee eed rete ea ee oe re ES 30 
Chemistry (laboratory work) ..-.-.2-.------..-.---+--< a 95 
Commpositiom warviSticn eres nnn ver a eos See ae 30 
DESCRIP ive and, PSUS p CCULVC emcee ar ale elas eee eae al eee 1 00 
Orcutt Aes ee Sener 2 10 - 
t Drawing, Hmear* iscas- soe oe 1 00 
Geography and Punkeny 1 25 
Grammar .o-.--+--s2------5 ae 00. 
Grammar, typographic A es oS at Ne re ep aR ec SEN en a ES 1 00 
Gymnastics Fe a ee ey ee ee a ee Es ES ee RE 1 v0 
PFOA Ong >: CSRS Sa ton Je ee aaa aa Re aly Nr ie a SS Se RR it 25 
Histors of book pub lehime : ee clement ai 60 
Manual training ..-....-.---.. 1 30 
Mathematics -:.-.-...--.---- fi 50 
WTeehamits’. <aacinaneisvnenieie= 1 25 
ACSC REAM DOYSS Se as tone =e 2 10 
Natural history----.---.-.---- 55 
PEDO BUCS Taree aie 3 ee oem 55 
VRC Car ete n eaates= miele = 1 00 
SEVOC HO BNO se ete ata relattie Sate Ae ale eee oe Cet eee et ee ee 50 
TOGA. sesiay sniscin Aetna ie Be cee Se aes miele ie tok mits alee Siar ee aN eee 24 -00 
Technical instruction (1 to 6 p. m.). 
Autograph and script ditogtepbine Lele x toe caeemaceme nde eee cee Ree oe ser a4 50 
Bookbinding Se ey Oe a Se ae EEE ee Se ip Sa 62 25. 
Composition - ESOC Or SaaS b4 50 
Plectrotype impressions.......--- b2 25 
TRSPAV INF, COPPOT ae << ana = sine sem bn = mare ee ee ncn ene eam eie ns sein an a4 50 
En eraving ‘in relief a4 50 
Engraving on stone a4 50 
Eneravi IGE: HOO. wie oat orm wipe sree oe ae a eelsin wien eS iain: see a ante Ce a.-| @4 50 
Gilt CMO WHO orataie miamicter ete nets Sp ee cla ee = ra ee ey ee nee 25 
Impression, (5(5))9110. 2) Se aa eee On SEITE SSA IRS ee SSE ese 50 
Impression, lithographic 50 
SOROM WOT et ee aie nin Se eine esse alone eles oe ohne sie aseinine «coe ene eee eae 50 
Justification and type founding so. a. atc ae cere seein ae F 50 
Co Reri eM eh Sec oe me neste marisa rea ce eee eke eee 95 5 
Litho graphin Pen tei eek mei 59 
Photo-engraying and phototyping 02 25 
Photography Se SS EACH SH SORES CORE Tae ea ae oar a ES Ho Ga os B O5 
Preparins and Twline paper. cc anes cree nse eae cee AD 
Script engraving on copper 50 
Stereotype IMpTressions....2..-5--2----2 eng Sateen a 2 
NYood wor bes haat ee eae saan = aoe Same eee Coen ae ee ene 50 
BEACH OAULOM Os Ae atorg wo stose teat eft it ain Bats CRETE ae oro Oe acacia rte eT ae errata pee 00 
SESS 2 eS eee ree ees nen Se ce eee Ss fe Se he Sets sO ee aL 30 00 | ¢30 oe 
‘Rotal(theoreticalandstechniogl) i... ses. 3, oe ees eee ee 54 00 | 54 00 


a Kor seven weeks enly. 

b Every other week. 

c Pupils of the second year and later, who are assigned to their trades, work the entire time, from 1 
to 6 p.m., in their respective shops. From 3.20 to 3.30 they have a recess. 
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This school was established in 1889; two years after it had 300 stu- 
dents. 

The school is free to the sons of residents of Paris who are of French 
nationality. The sons of French parents residing outside of Paris are 
admitted upon payment of 200 francs ($38.60) each year of the course, 
Two meals per day (breakfast and luncheon) are given to the pupils. 

Candidates for admission are subjected to a competitive examination 
on the following subjects: Copy from dictation, two problems in arith- 
metic to test the applicant’s knowledge of simple and compound num- 


__ bers, fractions and decimals and the metric system, and drawing an 


ornamental figure from an object in relief. The candidates must be 12 
years of age and not over 16, and must be provided with certificates 
of birth, vaccination, and primary education. 

The school is maintained by the city of Paris, and is under the ad- 
ministration of the Paris school board. A committee of supervision, 
consisting of 9 members of the municipal council, 2 specialists, 2 mem- 
bers of the school board and one literary man, have immediate control 
of the school. 


MANUAL APPRENTICESHIP SCHOOL OF FURNITURE MAKING, 
PARIS 


The Manual Apprenticeship School of Furniture Making, called 
Ecole Boulle, was founded as a municipal institution in 1886. Its object 
is to form workmen for all branches of furniture manufacture, such as 
wood carvers, modellers, cabinetmakers, joiners, and upholsterers. 

The manual work comprises cabinetmaking, upholstering, wood 
carving, chair making, and turning in wood, iron, etc. The first year 
pupils work in all the shops, in order to get a general idea of the dif- 
- ferent trades relating to furniture making and to find out for which 
trade they are best adapted. The remaining three years are passed in 
the same shops, each pupil continuing at his trade. 

The theoretical instruction comprises industrial drawing, model and 
object drawing, modelling, history of art, technology, geometry, arith- 
metic, French language, history, and geography. 

The school is in session from 8 a. m. until6 p.m. The mornings are 
reserved exclusively for class instruction, drawing, and modelling; the 
afternoons from 1.30 to 6 p. m. are employed as follows: 

During the first year, exclusively at shopwork; during the second 
and third years, two and one-half hours at drawing and modelling, and 
two hours in the special workshops; during the fourth year, in the 
workshops and in visiting museums and industrial establishments. 

The number of pupils admitted each year is 60, making a total at- 
tendance of about 240. These pupils are divided into the following 
groups after the first year: 12 cabinetmakers, 12 upholsterers, 12 
wood carvers, 12 chair makers, 12 turners (wood, iron, etc.). 
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Up to the summer of 1891 only one class of 35 pupils had graduated, 
25 out of the 60 having left during the four years. 

Pupils must be from 13 to 16 years of age when they enter, and 
must be provided with a certificate of primary education. Pupils of 
12 years are sometimes admitted if provided with such certificates. 
They are admitted by competitive examination on the following sub- 
jects: French composition—attention being given to the style, orthog- 
raphy, and penmanship, and object drawing—an ornamental design 
from an object in relief. Certificates of birth, vaccination, and good 
constitution .are also required. The same residential qualifications are. 
required as in the two preceding cases. 

The school is maintained by the city of Paris, and is under the ad- 
ministration of the Paris school board. The annual expenses of the 
school amount to about 160,000 franes ($30,880). 


INDUSTRIAL AND HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS, PARIS. 


There are six of these industrial schools maintained by the city of 
Paris. Four of them were founded recently by the city. The other 
two had been private institutions, but became city property, one in 
1884, the other in 1886. 

The object of these schools is to teach young women certain trades 
which pertain to their sex, and at the same time to instruct them in 
the duties of housewives. 

The programmes and distribution of classes are, in general, the 
same in all the schools, so that the information for one will nearly ap- 
ply to all. 

The course of instruction is divided into two divisions—the general 
course, in which all must take part regardless of their trades, and the 
special courses comprising the following trades: Plain sewing and fin- 
ishing, linen needlework, washing and ironing, embroidery—white and 
colored, artificial flowers and millinery, corset making, underwear 
making, fashionable dressmaking. 

The general course comprises: Primary instruction (advanced); ele- 
ments of bookkeeping; linear drawing; cutting and finishing; gym- 
nastics; one foreign language (Hnglish); domestic economy and prac- 
tical instruction in kitchen and housework. 

Pupils must remain at the school from 8.30 a.m. until 5.30 p. m. 
They are not permitted to leave for the noonday meal, but a luncheon 
prepared by themselves is furnished free of charge. Following is the 
distribution of classes: 


PEER: et eed es te 
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COURSE OF STUDY IN THE INDUSTRIAL AND HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOLS FOR 
‘ GIRLS, PARIS. 
SSS Se EE ee ee 


. Hours per week. 
Subject. 


First year. | Second year.|} Third year. 


oO 


hee 
Literature. 
PTOHLEMS 2 2-5. — en. tp ae 
PICHENGD sch ne eg he eohed ences WOE Le ane 
Sui ee ee Se ee ee ee ea 
Kitchen and housework , marketing, washing and ironing. (6) (b) (a) 
ties instruction: 
Sewing; embroidery; millinery and artificial flowers; 
Pons. industrial drawing or commercial book- 


a Every other week. 
6 Eight pupils detailed in turn to serve one week. 


The total number of pupils in five of the schools was 1,896 in 1891. 

Pupils visit the schools not only to learn certain trades, but many at- 
tend simply to make themselves more useful at home. Upon leaving 
the school those desiring to take positions have, as a rule, very little 
difficulty in finding them. 

The schools are free to daughters of residents of Paris of French 
nationality. Daughters of French parents living in the suburbs may 
be admitted by paying 200 francs ($38.60) per annum. Pupils are 
admitted from the age of 12 to 15 years, upon presenting their certifi- 
cates of primary education. Pupils must furnish their certificates of 
birth and of vaccination. The materials and the luncheon are provided 
gratis. 

The schools are maintained by the city of Paris, and are under the. 
administration of the school board. 


MUNICIPAL SCHOOL FOR THE ‘APPRENTICESHIP OF BOYS, HAVRE. 


This school was founded by the city of Havre in 1868. Its object is 
to form proficient workmen in the following trades: Locksmithing, fit- 
ting, forging, metal turning, coppersmithing, moulding and foundery 
work, carpentry, cabinetmaking, wood turning, wood carving, and pat- 
ternmaking. 

The apprenticeship is for three years. Pupils, upon entering the 
school, are at once placed in their respective shops according to their 
own choice. If found unfit for the trade chosen they may be trans- 
ferred to another shop. 


~ 
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In each of the professions the pupils begin with a careful study of 
the names, uses, and manner of handling the various tools pertaining 
to the occupation. The work consists of a systematic development of 
the practical knowledge and skill of the pupil, by placing before him 
such pieces as will gradually give him experience in all the principal 
phases of the work of his profession. This includes both practice pieces 
according to a fixed programme and useful finished articles. The lock- 
sniiths and fitters take turns at the forge three months every year. 
The fitters take turns at the steam engines two by two. In the shop- 
work the pupils are separated into groups of six each, and the work 
performed remains always in the same group. 

-The instruction in drawing is considered very important and com- 
prises geometrical drawing, projections, linear drawing, and industrial 
drawing, the latter varying with the trade of the pupil. 

‘Following are the branches taught and the number of hours per week 
devoted to each: 


COURSE OF STUDY IN THE MUNICIPAL SCHOOL FOR THE APPRENTICESHIP OF 
BOYS, HAVRE. 


Hours per week. 
Subject. , aie 
First year. | Second year. | Third year. 
TnenehsanOurs 6eie- 2. acre meer Gee een eee eae ieee 2 2 2 
EN SLOR penne sete ser a cena eee eon a A Se ee ee 1 ins 1 
GeO RRR oe lei pee ore eam alent ae iga ial ele ei ol EE 4S 1 1 1 
SKIS MoS eSAhb aoe Le eesSo Sees ae ease sone ae! Soe Ec Et 1 fl 
Mechanics Seat ast at 1 
Geometry - 2 2 1 
Algebra. -- 1 1 cf) 
Arithmetic 2 2 9 
Drawing, £¢ al. and industrial ....- 6 5 6 
Drawing. linear and ornamental.-..--..-..--.---- oe 1 1 2 
(Cyan bieisn a paeeseeccep tare re baaas eS cuncas Hone awa sae 4 4 4 
Shit ey eee Ne OBsose ames iter Beer nh soc 6 Soqe er SpRe act cace NAT 3 + 3 
FeV Neneh Sgaene o een repay meany la oe ee A RES AR ok 28 28° 31 
REUBEN ain Bsn, custa nem cmb came eiaents oak dials cma aiaaneioca 24 AG 46 50 


The following table shows the attendance during the year 189091: 


ATTENDANCE AT THE MUNICIPAL SCHOOL FOR THE APPRENTICESHIP OF BOYS, 


7 


HAVRE, 
Pupils— First year. | Second year. | Third year. Total. 
Admitted Octoberig90:.--- san. so nein ee 141 67 51 959 
Left school during the year IFS) eee 62 19 4 75 
Tn attendance at the end of the year....-...- 89 48 47 | 184 


At the end of the previous year the attendance was 170 pupils. 

The following are the oceupations ef pupils who finished their course 
of study in 1891: Fitters, 16; metal turners, 3; locksmiths, 5; carpen- 
ters,13; blacksmiths, 2; coppersmiths, 2; machine mounters, 6; total, 47. 

Of 131 graduates who have formed an alumni association, only 3 
are not engaged in some purely technical calling. Further statisties 
are unfortunately not available for this, one of the best institutions of 
the kind in France. 


n 
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Instruction is entirely gratuitous. Considerable of the work done 
at the school is such as is ordered by customers, or is sold in 
other ways. The income derived from this source is distributed, as 
prizes, among the pupils of the third year. These prizes generally 
vary from 100 to 300 francs ($19.30 to $57.90). Pupils with good 
records are presented with their tools upon leaving the school at 
the end of their apprenticeship. 

Candidates for admission must be from 12 to 15 years of age.’ They 
are admitted by competitive examination, and must present certificates 
of education and of good couduct. Pupils are on trial about two 
months before they are definitely placed in their respective shops. 

This school is maintained by the city of Havre. Small subsidies 
are received from the ministry of commerce and industry, and from 
the department. The budget for 1892 was as follows: 


Dales OF direcbor and class imsiruckors. =... 5.2. eek Ce eet ewe cee Dene ee $2,489. 70 
Salaries of subdirector and technical instructors -...--..----- 22-2. +--+. 4,911. 85 
Fuel, for machinery, heating, etc.._-- eS ER Eps ney. ck oe Rem ein 8 772. 00 
Siiochiine jor shops, sehool rooms, ebes.- sO eee 289.50 
BUS ORR TA od BNA RNS — s e eeioe n Sclets me Sewis eg cea tL deene sean oe 772.00. 
Dencol suppiues pl wanieus hinds. 06 25 <3 3S eee ee ek ee 308. 80° 
ORES PY, a = SO Fe a ae a Peele 9, 543, 85 
3 Matermais-boushtavith state: sabsidies 0 oo se eee eeteen tek 386.00 
Materials bought with department subsidies...........-...----.--.--:-. 38. 60 
Prizes te pupils and materials bought with the meney obtained from sale : 
OP proddcts OL bbe SCliOO)2 22. ce aE es eo Ss ses vot oie toes 1, 930. 00 


This school is under the same direction as the other municipal schools. 
Conformably to the national law of December 11, 1880, a special com- 
mittee of patronage and surveillance is appointed for the school. 


“MANUAL APPRENTICESHIP SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SAINT-ETIBNNE. J 


This school was founded by the city of Saint-Etienne in 1882. Its 
object is to prepare for the industries of the vicinity workmen who 
are well instructed and who are capable of advancing to the positions 
of foremen and superintendents. , 

There are eight trades taught, viz., fitting, gunsmithing, forging, 
moulding, carpentry and patternmaking, weaving, dyeing, modelling 
and sculpture. 

The instruction is theoretical and practical, and covers a period of 
four years. During the first year the pupils pass through the different 
workshops in order to get a general idea of manual work. After the 
first year of trial they are assigned to work at their trades according 
to their tastes and fitness. 

The fitters pass some time at the forge in order to learn how to forge 
their tools. At the beginning of the third year they are subdivided— 

~ those who wish to become fitters and others who seek to fit themselves 
for gunsmiths. 

The patternmakers pass some time im the shops for moulding and 


v4 
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casting in order to understand the uses that are made of the patterns. 
All the work is executed from sketches or plans made by the pupils 
themselves. 

_ Pupils of the section for weaving study the composition of textures, 
prepare the looms, execute work on the different kinds of looms, learn 
to read and prepare cards, perfect the work, and analyze samples. They 
also study the development and construction of machinery used in 
weaving. The work done in all the shops is practical, such as an ap- 
prentice in an establishment would perform, only that it is done more 
systematically. 

Particular attention is given to drawing. The first year pupils do 
only free-hand drawing from copy and geometrical solids. At the be- 
ginning of the second year the drawing is special for each section or 
group. 

The manual work occupies three hours per day the second year, four 
hours the third year, and five hours the fourth year. During the last 
six months it continues seven hours in order to accustom the pupils to 
the hard work required in an establishment. 

The theoretical instruction is identical to all pupils of the same divis- 
ion. It is intended to give a good general education so as to develop 
their intellectual faculties. The subjects taught and the number of 
hours per week devoted to each are as follows: 


COURSE OF STUDY IN THE MANUAL APPRENTICESHIP SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SAINT- 
ETIENNE. 


Hours per week. 


Subject. 
First year. | Second year.| Third year. | Fourth year. 
{ 

French language (orthography, grammar, 4 3 DP ewe se cteae 

reading, recitation, style). 
Instruction, moral and civil, political econ- 1 1 1 1 

omy and legislation. 

ROO MK CODING So's cai ancl omnia sinlaiel aacis einen cin stlaisis setae rele oincireinn cco Velarde ey 
History and geography. ..-.<.--sscccencss-=- 2 2 a hy aes 
Mathematics (arithmetic, algebra, geome- 5 5 4 3 

try, descriptive geometry). 
ailechanics and: technology. cect. ata c's)selnig= man | sie melin(oeintciaib'e'« |weteetemeerel= elaare 2 g 
Physical and natural sciences 2 3 DG Seana ae oreeirs 
DORAN Pro <item ols mene Fra SOKA TC DEAR Ce so8 4 6 6 6 
POM MAIS Up serae Sal eeisae s caleeeiaiee com etec mei 1 Lab Net Ses Rae ee 
AGEN Ba ab oirae SeasesnciUo nUOnCDaG adacS 19 21 18 12 

\ 


The attendance is, on an average, about 300 pupils. About 250 have 
graduated since the foundation of the school. 

The pupils upon leaving the school usually find employment in the 
arms manufactories, either as mechanics, turners, or draughtsmen; in 
other iron and steel works; in weaving establishments as office em- 
ployés for technical work, such as examiners, finishers, overseers, ete. ; 
in dyeing establishments; and in carpenter shops. The time during 
which the school has been in operation is too short to have produced 
many higher officials, and most of the early graduates are now doing 
mnilitary duty. 
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About 35 per cent. of the students remain to graduate; 55 per cent. 
stay 3 years. Experience has shown that almost every one in these 
classes enters some technical vocation. 

Instruction is gratuitous. Candidates must be at least 13 years of 
age, and must present a certificate of primary education or pass an 
examination. 

This school is under the administration of the city government, in 
the same manner as the other public schools. 

Many other excellent manual apprenticeship schools exist in France. 
In general characteristics they do not differ materially from those 
whose organization has been outlined in the preceding pages. 

It is always a question of interest to know what becomes of students 
who have followed courses in this kind of an institution. The follow- 
ing statements give, partially at least, the desired information for 
several other schools from which statistics were available. 


MANUAL APPRENTICESHIP SCHOOL FOR BOYS, REIMS. 


This school was founded in 1875 conjointly by the city and the Indus- 
trial Society of Reims. The first of the following tables gives the 
occupations of graduates of the school, and indicates the number, with- 
out showing the occupations, of those leaving the school without. grad- 
uating. The second table gives the occupations of those who did not 
remain to graduate. 


OCCUPATIONS OF EX-STUDENTS OF THE MANUAL APPRENTICESHIP SCHOOL, 


REIMS. 
| \ | 
Occupation. 1877/1878 1879 1880 1881 1882 1883 1884 1885 1886'1887 1888 1889 1890 189), Total. 
ATM Yee =< sa cn eres ee<n eee Te Erese: | aal aE IE Sac l 2 SB ae Si a padi 24 
Draughtsmen....-.--------- aan ee eA oe Oo Meal CDi ei coal ad 3 
Employés, banks, wine trade,|.--.-| 5 CTS ieee ere 3 Oe ON eee Ol RTA MOGs tee 54 
and wholesale commerce. : 
Employés, non-technical, |--.-.|.--- KSEE eee SEA et tse eS Bags feos toe |e | A pate 1 
miscellaneous. 
Bimployesr postal. tereerapue| arth A Wee te cele cen|ecelammrtecmefe ann | | sles |. oe 3 
and other government ser- 
vice. 
Employés, railway service ..|.---|.--- Beet miei le Veco (nebo neo Be ae Sal aL abe 
Employés, retail trade--.---. eae eam ume oa Oe Sule Newel 2 valde edits Aa 23 
Employés, technical, boiler |-.--. 5] 8) 6/ 7} 8] 4] 2| 4] 5] 2) 1) 5] 4] 5 66 
and machine shops, chemi- 
cal works, etc. 

Exployés, technical, build-"|22:|52..\sa--}----| 2) | Lj2-2) 4.) 2) 2] 4 ee] 2) 4 2a 
ing, locksmithing, etc. : 
Employés, technical, woollen |.--./ 6) 3| 2/ 7/ 4) 1/10) 4| 5] 2) 9) 9} 6] 9 WT 

industry. 
DOO NES @: Goes AS Bete meee ee tee See patel eo ie ora tat cil etal atelsltaiasereysiareis|( | 2 
Roadand bridgeconstruction |.---| 2] 5]....}...., 2) 1] 2] 1 |.--.|--..]- 1 14 
Students,agricultural schools’. ...|..-.|----|----]----| 1 | 1 |----|----|- iil 1 riser 4 
Students, colleges and colle- |.-:.|...-| 1 |----|----| 2 |----| 1] 4]. =e 1 1 16 
giate institutes. 
Students sinstituses,of tech-.|->..|--.-|----|--.-| 2{/-1] 1] 4) 4/9) 2) 6/11) 7) & 5% 
nology. 
Students, normalisehools: --<l-..<2|5--2|.25-|---.|-<-.[oeo-| 2} 6) By 3) 3} 1 A) |. 19 
Students: schools for maval |oc.s|- 222|h-~-]----|--.~|2-<-1----|--4]| <2 | ays Bh 2 2 li 
engineers. : 
Students, other schools.-.-.- © bey tlle oe Dp pete cate ces | eee |S ee ape ai eae Ua ea fe 12 
(UmPM ON Meese een eine = Peon Nee eo asd Seles el eet el 2) |< eler 3 | 0G 19 
“Left school without gradu- | 18 | 59 | 37 | 44 | 39 | 27 | 60 | 54 | 65 | 59 | 56 | 82 | 72 | 86 | 61 819 
ating. ; 
ERG Ralleeeetetecertae re ciee 18 | 81 | 58 | 70 | 66 | 53 | 77 | 93 | 99 | 93 | 83 ]118 |120 |137 |104 | 1,270 
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OCCUPATIONS OF EX-STUDENTS (LEAVING SCHOOL WITHOUT GRADUATING) OF 
THE MANUAL APPRENTICESHIP SCHOOL, REIMS. z: 


Occupation. 1877|1878|1879]1880/1881)1882|1883)1884|1885/1886 1887/1888 1889 1890/1891 Total. 
CMU ae a RO ORR Meares eae en eee ees le) OE EG eee acs ety oc 2a es Lelia eee earls ne eb 23 
Tees ONGSTAON a= -cimie oss = wey ML IR = tells le S| Sree Eccl Cote rm On ees creo (camer oat ae 18 
Employés, banks, wine trade,|.---| 1} 1] 4 Lid |) 9S 22) B33) aaah sae eeOet: aks 46 
and wholesale commerce. - i 
Hinployves; . “trom-teclinical, jalc|.occ|-<2d)eaccforen| Hl) 2) socket ode Sale yl Se) BS 21 
miscellaneous. ! 
Bmployés, postal, telegraph, |--..|.-.2)eee2| Pye sa-faewe}ss eee es |e -e] 1] 1 1 4 
and other government ser- | 
vice. | 
Bmployés, railway service...|..--| 1 seepal Vella 2 ated . ee heels 6 
Employés, retail trade..--..- sacch, QE BAeBu Mesh seh Soa wee SMe tec s tes Oak Aas 65 
Employés, technical, boiler |....| 1 Bi le-aaele, ob Zils Daley kaa, 6 5 pt 30 
and machine shops, chemi- | 
cal works, etc. | ‘ | 
Employés, technical, build-| 3/ 4| 3) 6] 5 6) 8]. 6] 11] 1] 16) 12 | 14) 25] 13 143 
ing, locksmithing, ete. 
Employ: és, technical woollen: 2}. 2s]. -22) 2 pesecteseey” Eyes.) DL 5 A er ae eel 14 
industry. 
PRUE ICTS sai: seen see sees ees Sarat heel hl Sas Al eee ll Sat eiatars 5 | 15 
Road@and bridvecoustruction:!| 2s.) 2) |-Abslostol ssalec ell WSS clear he fue haa ertom cl area ee 4 
SHUCeNTS: ASTICLL PUPAL SCHOOLS Ko cmt cmrse ie rec [lw te leaee ole Steeles cle | ecco eo oer oceele Le aimee 3 
Students, colleges and colle- |..--) 1] 1] Py—1j----| L]----) 2] 1]----) 3] 1] 4]-.--- 15 
giate institutes. | 
Students, sstifutes Of beehy || an lee Glaser eS. haseet sere leach ob abs she mesh repent tee ete © 0 
nology. 
Students, normal schools:i2 sts scl sie o [ele] Ue ait a cielierern, cfere tolerate herereiek aieteeme| uk heweel aL 3 
Students, school for naval casey hs man oth eee We foresee ev Srct Narra Sa to ecoke ates heft cere eet hea [ee 0 
engineers. 
Students, other schools...-..- ease? acer {sincr|s eteertathy coe > Uta eaehee 1a EO Rta oll a 13 
RENO WR cs secretes tae cone 15 | 43 | 27 | 15 | 27 | 12 | 36) 29:| 38 | 25 | 22 | 45 | 24-| 17 | 21 896 
D Otalch owas larctwinse he ig | 59 | 37 | 44 | 39 | 27 | 60 | 54 | 65 | 59-| 56 | 82 | 72 | os | 61 819 


A very large proportion of students, nearly two-thirds, leave without 
completing the course of study. The percentage is not abnormal nor 
appreciably higher than for other similar schools in different parts of 
France. There are several causes for this state of affairs. Students 
are in many cases compelled to withdraw by their parents removing from 
the neighborhood of the school. This accounts for the large number of 
those whose occupations are unknown in the table for students leaving 
without graduating. 

Parents of students attending manual apprenticeship schools of this 
sort belong usually to the working or lower middle classes. Needing 
all the income possible, they are apt to take away their children as 
soon as they can find for them a remunerative occupation. Such lack 
of consideration works a grave injustice alike to scholar and school and 
is the greatest obstacle manual apprenticeship institutions have to con- 
tend with. <A great many parents send their children for a year, or a 
year and a half at most, for the sake of the name of having them edu- 
cated in a manual apprenticeship school, a fact which enables a boy to 
more easily find employment. 

There has been with the growth of time, however, a marked improve- 
ment in the sentiment of the working classes, particularly, in this 
regard. Experience has taught them that a year or two of sacrifice a 
this age of a boy’s life is better for all parties. 

All tuition charges were abolished in 1882~’83. This fact accounts for 
the large augmentation of scholars leaving without graduating, which 


s 
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_ began in that year. A greater percentage of children of the poorer 
classes came in, and consequently the proportion of those who from one 
cause or another were unable to finish their course of study increased. 

The occupations enumerated in the foregoing tables (students of 
course excepted) are those which were finally chosen, not those into | 
which students entered the first thing upon leaving, which might well 
be in many instances mere makeshifts. 

The tables disclose the fact that among graduates whose occupations 
are known some 65 per cent. are pursuing technical vocations for 
their life’s work. Amongst those who left before graduation 53 per 
cent. of those about whom the essential facts are known are technically 
employed. 


MANUAL APPRENTICESHIP SCHOOL, NANTES. 


This institution was founded in 1838 and has graduated in all nearly 
4,000 pupils. Only in recent years has an alumni society been formed. 
The statistics of occupations, followed by members of this organization, 
give the following results: 


OCCUPATIONS OF EX-STUBENTS OF THE MANUAL APPRENTICESHIP SCHOOL, 


NANTES. 
Occupation. Number. | Per cent. 
Technical employés, industrial establishments -.......-----------2-2---2 022 ee 184 30.8 
WELHAICALEMpPIOyes, GON CrMMONRT HELV iC ~ - 3 -- 2 on eee Soc emiwiw sete c dn cece on 81 13.5 
Rechwaral empl pees APA AV RS <a — 2 ok. aa ea ae we neha n ae eerie Peete 15 2.5 
DEUCES TLC INCRE BCL OOIS 8s cia eine Se win coals Sains sak bas aes wlenis annie cba 98 4.7 
ING Sige Sicha Hosts S65 GRA nS Ss Seep Seas eee See oonenaaa 308 Dino. 
Sno ON, COMINETCIAl PUTRUILES - oa == oe aap nim as css =a er a= eae een wees =n 159 26.6 
Non-technical employés, government service.....-.-.--------.---+-+ 22 -0- 84 14.0 
PRE eer OH ee eae See mane alse ster spe weve eile oes nici csaalnfe'ne'stnis Sielain 47 7.9 
CETL as SB S8 swe OS SB Se 0 es ee ae er eee DAP CES 588 100. 0 


MANUAL APPRENTICESHIP SCHOOL, SAINT-CHAMOND. 


This school was founded in 1879. In January 1892 the attendance 
was 90. The table below gives a list of the occupations chosen by the 
409 pupils who have left the school since the beginning: 


Occupation. Number. 
TCT TONERS tac eee eee, ewe al tecnica! we tie |o sein nayeiale:y als. 4,sid'ais o'aeialieshinla/ore'a<)s 5 
Bree Ree IE See Se NL ea SIE a Ek oe ern antici aichans = pre Miaime ha aw alates © Sin Rial. ponies om 11 
WaRPOU te Seance se setae aera ere are eon = Sn tele wie wma nie wie ooit wn wioim minis im <r vjela'= wee nines wie wiwne or 25 
Golicarra an ee ac ee ise eee aa eo oe Sos pie Sc Ae en lanle admcrw'e cae: sinolalaitinrwia ale. ele a ein 'a leis sine ee ae 5 
(CHORE COs Soa See Sa SSSR Son ge SIO ee BO OL He COTO SESE IO S0 Joa TO IRE eee a ee bd 
Drametenren <.se ts aa. = nn nen einai oo sie nie tn 2 ie ee aes ee ee ee eee ee ee nie 
Dye? - .-..--------- +--+ 222 e eee ee ee eee ete eee eee wm selaieis a\s( Anja e se piebiew none weenie ae 
PGC ERS engi aa eee nce sa a es hig sale e ele nm Ste me ol Bg ie oe eRe eS clean seme erste psc cleans A 
JAN TS! Stee ASE Dee Sau ee ares eee eer SSE eee POE Cen i 
DRGRATNOOBE on ces ceren Ce wie smear we ew De Reais ee ve ee POS Sy | ROU i ee : 
Mowiders: 2... .n-5 en a eee er eee cee ee ete eee nee eer ete teeters eee ; 
Patternm Wsers <.<. 1-25. 0tLe-- 2 -e Be eee el Re ee cine ee eer acre cm Vinita wane a; 
Turners, metal. _..<.~..--- SMe a5. Se re ee Nes a8 Pe Re ah ee: eee sare a 
Watchmrmkers. 2. .-.....---2---- BoM ee ete ence ence nee een n nee cere sense eter rete ene fae aa 
Various manufacturing industries ........-~ ~~~. --- 2-22. ee eee ee ee eee ee ee e 
Students, higher schools ......--.---.--------- +--+ ee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee st! 
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MANUAL APPRENTICESHIP SCHOOL, ROUEN. 


Since the foundation of the school in 1878 about 200 pupils have 
graduated. They are mostly occupied in industrial establishments in 
the city and vicinity and in the railway car shops. All work at the 
trades they learned in school. 


MANUAL APPRENTICESHIP SCHOOL, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 


In 1891 the attendance was 46 in the first year class, 15 in the second, 
and 7 in the third. The relative diminution is caused by parents put- 
ting their children to work before they have finished their studies. Pu- 
pils leaving school generally adopt some trade. Some of them enter 
the navy as engineer apprentices. 5 


BOOK WORK IN RELATION TO MANUAL TRAINING, 


This question is difficult to answer directly. It will be remembered 
that the advanced primary and manual apprenticeship schools are con- 
sidered to be of the same grade. In the first instance the law prescribes 
eighteen hours as the minimum of intellectual instruction per weck. 
In the second the maximum is set down as ten. Asa matter of prac- 
tice the minimum in the former case far exceeds the number named. But 
this is after all merely a comparison of a high school where manual 
training may or may not exist, according to the circumstances, with an 
elementary trade school. 

Though statistics are not available in support of the assertion, careful 
observation and inquiry lead to the belief that the amount of book work 
accomplished by students in manual training schools is practically the 


same as that done by students in schools of the same grade where - 


‘ manual training is not a factor. Furthermore, it is generally the case 
that students who do well at manual training are also apt in intellectual 
exercises, while the converse does not nearly so often hold good. 

Too often in advanced primary schools the only time available for 
manual training is two hours after the intellectual exercises of the day 
have been completed, and when under ordinary circumstances the 
school would have adjourned. In such cases, therefore, the intellectual 
work of both classes of students must of necessity cover the same 
ground. 


EDUCATION OF A PURELY INDUSTRIAL CHARACTER. 


In the schools which we have thus far considered we have been deal- 
ing with the four classes of schools in the general system of public 
primary education, viz., the infant schools, the elementary primary 
schools, the advanced primary schools, and the manual apprenticeship 
schools. In the first three classes the manual work is educative pure 


oe 
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and simple, and any industrial value which it may have is general and 
remote rather than special and immediate. In the last class—manual 
apprenticeship schools—the training begins to assume a purely indus- 
trial character. Itis designedly elementary trade training. Schools 
of this class, as has been indicated, are founded by departments and 
municipalities, and their operation is determined by the law of Decem- 
ber 11, 1880. 

With the exception of the class of schools last mentioned education 
of a purely industrial character does not possess in France any general 
organization, nor are the institutions in which it is given subject to 
any special obligation. These institutions may be divided into three 
grades—primary, secondary, and superior. 

Primary education of an industrial character is given in three differ- 
ent classes of schools—the national manual apprenticeship schools at 
Armentiéres, Vierzon, and Voiron, and the national school for watch- 
making at Cluses; the manual apprenticeship schools just referred to 
as a part of the general public school system and fully described in 
an earlier part of this chapter; and institutions or annexed courses 
founded by industrial societies, chambers of commerce, or private asso- 
ciations. 

The national schools are maintained by funds annually voted by the 
chambers and appropriated in the budgets of the ministers of public 
instruction and of commerce and industry. 

Manual apprenticeship schools are supported in the same way. 

The third category—. e., institutions founded by industrial societies, 
chambers of commerce, or private associations—are maintained at the 
expense of their founders. They may draw, however, a special subsidy 
from the minister of commerce and industry. During 1890, 87 institu- 
tions and annexed courses of this character received from this source 
subsidies amounting to $49,624.49. 

Secondary education of an industrial character is given in the three 
national schools of arts and trades at Aix, Angers, and Chalons, in 
the central school of Lyons, and in the Industrial Institute of the North 
at Lille. The first three schools are supported by appropriations from 


_ the ministry of commerce and industry, the fourth mainly from a pri- 


vate endowment, and the last principally by the department munici- 
palify. ; 

Besides the schools for telegraphy, mines, and road and bridge con- 
struction, which are attached to the appropriate ministries, superior 
technical instruction is given in the National Conservatory of Arts and 
Trades, and the Central School of Arts and Manufactures. 

The National Conservatory of Arts and Trades was founded in 1794. 
The aim of its founders was to promote the industrial transformation 
of the country and to disseminate a knowledge of mechanical inven- 
tions. At the outset indeed special agents were charged to demonstrate 
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to visitors the operations of new machines and to report to the govern- 
ment all inventions and mechanical improvements. 

Later, in addition to the museum, courses of applied science were 
organized. These courses are public, and are held in the evening from 
November to April. They are open to the public without any for- 
malities whatever.’ 

More detailed information in relation to representative institutions 
of the various grades mentioned will be found in another part of this 
report. 


PRIMARY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MANUAL APPRENTICHSHIP, ARMEN- 
TIERES. é 


This school was founded in accordance with a decree of the national 
government passed March 10, 1882. It was opened in 1887. Like 
those at Vierzon and Voiron, it is intended to serve as a type for the 
other institutions for manual apprenticeship that may be organized by 
the departments, communes, or private associations. 

The school comprises three divisions: The kindergarten, the elemen- 
tary primary school, and the advanced primary school. 

The object of the kindergarten division of this schcol is to teach the 
children to’ read, write, talk, reflect, and do a little work with paper 
and linen. They begin with paper flowers, then make objects in card- 
board after pictures and explanations by the teachers, or sometimes 
after drawings on the blackboard. They also de needlework after 
patterns, make paper lamp shades, ete. The teachers relate to them 
events of history and give them ideas of geography, illustrating by 
means of pictures on cardboard. ‘The school is in session from 8 
to 11 a. m. and from 1.30 to 4.30 p.m. Four hours a day are devoted 
to intellectual training, one hour to manual work, and one hour to rec- 

reation. This school differs from those generally known as écoles 
maternelles publiques in that its aim is not so much to render service 
to laborers by taking care of their children, as it is to prepare the 
way for further instruction. For this reason the hours of session are 
much shorter. The children are mostly those of the better class of 
working people. One hundred and ten pupils attend this school, 
ranging in age from 3 to 7 years. They are instructed by a directress 
and an assistant. 

The elementary primary division follows the programme, decreed by 
the minister of public instruction, for the elementary primary schools 
of France. Hach pupil has two hours per week of manual training. 
They begin with making patterns of woven goods, simple squares, etc., 
on paper. In the second year they have albums in which they paste 
different colored papers, making first simple weaving patterns, then 
geometrical figures. All this work, even the cutting of the paper, is 
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done by the child. At the end of the second year the pupils begin to 
draw geometrical figures in pencil. Later on they do pasteboard and 
wire work, and finally, during the last year, they enter the workshops 
for wood and iron work, 

The course of study is for five years. The pupils are divided into 
_, four classes—two primary and two advanced classes. The school is in 
Session from $ to 11 a. m., and from 1.30 to 4.30 p.m. Pupils of the 
two advanced classes remain from 5 to 6 p. m. for study. 

The pupils are from 7 to 12 years of age; 150 attend this school; 125 
have graduated. Of these 80 entered the advanced primary school. 

The instruction is given by a director and three assistants. 

The manual work of the highest class (which goes to the workshops) 
is done one day in the forenoon and the next day in the afternoon. 
For the other classes the manual training is always gone through in 
the afternoon from 3.30 to 4.30, the last school hour. 

The object of the advanced primary division of this school is to edu- 
cate the pupils so that they may become foremen and superintendents 
of workshops. 

The course of instruction covers from three to six years, according 
to the efiiciency of the pupils. The programme of studies is general, like 
that prescribed for advanced primary schools, except that special at- 
tention is given to practical branches which are not covered by the 
general programme. 

During the first year pupils go five months to the workshops for 
carpentry and five months tothose for iron work. At the beginning 
of the second year pupils specialize, after which they remain either at 
wood or iron work. Those who take the course in weaving begin at 
that work immediately upon entering the school. There are three 
workshops for carpentry, and eight for iron work (fitting and forging) 
and weaving. 

During the first year three hours per day are devoted to manual 
training, and during the second and third years four hours daily. The 
period is from 1.30 to 4.30 p. m. for the first year, and 8 to 12 a. m. for 
the other years. The school is in session from 8 a. m. to 12 m. and from 
1.30 to 6 p. m. 

The attendance is 155 pipile 105 of which board at the school. 
Sixty-seven pupils have completely finished their studies. Of these 1 
has gone to a national school of arts and trades, 10 into the marine 
service as engineers, 54 in various industries, 10 in commerce, 3 in 
the railway shops as fitters and machinists, 6 in other institutions of 
instruction, 2 in the government service (roads and bridges, etce.), and 
1 is a teacher. 

The instruction is gratuitous. No charges are made for books or 
materials. Boarders pay 500 franes ($96.50) per year, and day board- 
ers (demi-pensionaires) are charged 200 francs ($38.60) annually. There 
are a number of free scholarships provided by the state, which are ob- 


tained by competition. 
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Pupils are admitted by competitive examination from among those 
who have finished their elementary primary education. They are gen- 
erally from 13 to 15 years of age when they oe and about 18 years 
of age when they finish their studies. 

The school is supported by, and is under the pice eerie) of the 
ministry of public instruction. The faculty consists of 1 director, L_ 
accountant (comptable), 1 general overseer (who occupies himself with 
the discipline), 5 overseers, 6 professors, 1 superintendent of shops 
(graduate of a national school of arts and trades), and 7 foremen (chosen 
from among the master workmen). 

Following is the annual budget of this institution: 


EXPENSES. 
Salariesrotadinee tor. -proressors, eb Crees ee es eee ee ees oe -- $12, 738.00 
PING) EMS ES[OMINAEMLUCIAN CON = == cio = alece ae lciees el re eee ee ree ree eee en ee es 9, 650. 09 
Miaterrals;st00lS we UC Nas cme c+ ceca ecient oe een eet eas See een eee 4, 632. 00 
AE erste ais Sa San cee micmAbE4c6 SSEeaaHeat Hansa Saeseenonb dad eSoeas 27, 020. 00 
RECEIPTS 
BS OOO LOLS PUP LIS eps. cenr- Nota St ote Sete ee eat eee ete eer ee 8, 202. 50 
Subsidvaoivevate tor tres sch OlaEships ase sae ae seee eon eseeee ee oe aee eee 2, 991.50 
SUACEHS USI < cea cei meee ease Peele cease ae eee os eer ee 15,826. 00 
OG a DE Sestak sere rurale ee Sain cok eee ere te 27, 020. 00 


COURSE OF STUDY OF THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MANUAL APPRENTICESHIP, 
ARMENTIERES. 


Hours per week. 


Subject. First year. Second year. Third year. 


Section A.| Section B.} Section A.| Section B. | Section A.| Section B. 
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The table which is given below shows the occupations followed by 
the graduates of the three national schools of manual apprenticeship 
at Armentiéres, Vierzon, and Voiron. The small number of graduates 
from these institutions is accounted for by the recent date of their ere- 
ation, the school at Voiron being established in 1886 and those at Ar- 
mentiéres and Vierzon in 1887. The whole number of pupils in attend- 
ance at the three schools in May 1889 was 1,418. 


OCCUPATIONS OF GRADUATES OF THE NATIONAL SCHOOLS OF MANUAL APPREN- 
TICESHIP, ARMENTIERES, VIERZON, AND VOIRON. 


Occupation. Number. | Per cent. 


Army and navy 5 3.3 
Employés, agricultural pursuits. 4 2.6 
Employés, banks, financial institutions, commercial marine, ete - 6 3.9 
Employés, commercial pursuits..........--..-...----2--------+--- 14 9. 2 
Employés, POvernMenGsOrvivo as se peton eres cava. aecese oe were : 5 3.3 
PEPIOVPSs TAM WAY GOMPANICS i. << <2 oo 5 as nam cak oa sewenet clemcess Bes rictees 7 4.6 
Employés, technical, industrial establishments. ........--..-------2----..22-5 55 36.2 
Students, higher PEUh RICE! ROHOOIS See Ns AE Ss ce nn tae eae ee esol 27 17.8 
Students, other HEROINE nem as eee cei ee oe eo oe ten tans olen nk Cccas ew oielae ales 12 7.9 
reer NOON GRETNA eee eee in Dap eae cee SOL ee See eat one Cee cc eta hs Ose San 16 10.5 
DOVES NSE a A Sa a Se a re oe 1 anh 

SECIS EOE A tes SARS Se Soon eee enters eile ema eise malin =e 152 100. 0 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FOR WATCHMAKING, CLUSES. 


This school was founded in 1848 by the government of Savoy, and 
reorganized by the French government in 1860.and in 1890. The 
objects of the school are: First, to educate skilful workingmen capa- 
ble of executing in whole or in part all kinds of instruments for 
measuring time and such other mechanisms of precision as are used in 
the sciences and arts; second, to give to young men the instruction nec- 
sary for attaining to the positions of manufacturers or superintend- 
ents of workshops in this industry. 

The course of instruction covers three years. No pupil can attend 
a fourth year unless on account of sickness or for some other legiti- 
‘mate reason he was obliged to suspend work for more than six weeks. 

The practical work comprises: 

First year.—(1) Preliminary exercises in filing and chiselling: filing 
squares, octagons, rules, drill-boxes, screws, and barrel arbors. (2) Tool 

making: one set of drills with drill-box, one set of screw taps with wrench, 
one set of polished beams, one screw ferrule, one set of cutting files, 
one set of lathe tools, exercises in polishing arbor and plate work. 
(3) Rough work: draughting of plans for, and executing rough work, 
balances, and cages of various kinds and sizes; different sorts of bar- 
rels; rough work for chronometers and auxiliary fusees. First year 
pupils can not pass into the second year’s work until they have passed 
a satisfactory examination before an examining board. 

Second year.— Wheel work, setting, cylinder escapements, etc. The 
instruction comprises: (1) The ash anionn: for winding adopted in the 
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manufacture. (2) Tools for wheei work. (3) Wheel work: comprising, 
in succession, cutting and finishing the centre supports and cogs, and 
work on pinions. The pupils fasten the pinions on the wheels, pivot 
and set all the movements; set also the minute wheels. Movements as 
indicated by the board of administration. (4) Tools for cylinder es- 
ecapements. (5) Cylinder escapements, comprising the cylinder, the 
balance, etc. (6) Setting the escapements, mounting clocks and watches, 
and repairing cases. 

Third year.—Escapements, finishing, regulating, and accessory work. 
Instruction comprises: (1) Tools for escapement work, such as for the 
anchor, the spring, and the duplex, and the necessary idcas of palette 
escapements. (2) Setting the escapements and finishing. (3) Tools 
for finishing. (4) Finishing watches: comprising the verification and 
correction of all the parts, encasing, setting the dial, the hour and 
minute hands, boring the holes for the caps of the watches, making the 
different adjustments on stem-winders, and, finally, examining and regu- 
lating. (5) The execution of compensated balances and of various 
kinds of spirals. (6) Other accessory work, such as setting jewels, 
polishing, and watch repairing. 

The theoretical work comprises: French language, arithmetic, ele- 
ments of algebra, geometry, trigonometry, mechanics, cesmography, 
physies expecially electricity), and draughting machinery. 

The hours of work are arranged as follows: 

From October 1 to April 1—8 a. m. to 12 m. and 1.30 to.5 p.m., shop 
work; 5to7 p.m., theoretical instruction. From April 1 to Octties 
1—7 a. m. to 12 m. and 1.30 to 4.30 p. m., shop work; 4.30 to 6.30 p. m., 
theoretical instruction. The time from noon to 1.30 p. m. is set aside 
for recreation. In the middle of the morning and of the afternoon 
20-minute pauses are introduced. The jurisdiction of the authorities 
of the school extends beyond the hours of session. 

- The instruction is conducted by a director, who is also professor of 
theoretical instruction; an assistant director, who is also secretary of 
the institution; a chief and a subchief for each of four workshops; 
two overseers. All these are appointed by the minister of commerce, 
of industry, and of the colonies. 

The present attendance is 130 pupils. More than 1,300 pupils have 
graduated since the school was founded. With rare exceptions all 
pupils remain in the profession. Some work in the neighboring coun- 
tries, but the majority are scattered all over France. Some are exer- 
cising the mercantile branches of the industry, some are watch repair- 
ers, some are chiefs and overseers of watch factories, and, finally, a 
certain number are constructors of telegraphic apparatus and scien- 
tific instruments. 

The instruction is gratuitous. The raw materials and some tools are 
furnished gratis by the state, while some other tools and the necessary 
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booksare paid for by the pupils. A sum of 25 franes ($4.83) is deposited 
for each pupil to secure against damage or loss of property through n eg- | 
ligence. The minister of commerce, of industry, and of the colonies de- 
cides upon the acceptance of pupils. Funds for their partial or entire 
maintenance are granted from the state treasury to pupils of parents 
who have established their inability to pay for the same: Classes are 
formed on November 3 of each year, and candidates must be at least 
14 years of age. Every application is made to the prefect of the de- 
partment in which the parents reside. The educational standards 
exacted are certificates of primary education, or of knowledge of the 
elementary branches. On the physical side there isa negative require- 
ment that candidates shall possess no infirmity which might interfere 
with the exercise of their profession. 

The institution is under the jurisdiction of the minister of commerce, 
of industry, and of the colonies, and under the special supervision of 
the prefect of the department of Haute-Savoie. It is entirely support- 
ed by the French government. : 

At the end of each scholastie year an examination, covering the sub- 
jects taught during the year, takes place before a board consisting of the 
director, the assistant director, and one chief of aworkshop. After this 
examination all pupils are classified accordingly, account being also’ 
taken of their conduct and the work executed by them during the year. 
Those who have termimated their studies and have passed a satisfactory 
examination obtain graduating diplomas, conferring the title, graduates 
of the National School of Watchmaking at Cluses. Pupils who rank 
first at the end of the third year obtain a gold medal containing the 
name of the recipient and the inscription Ecole Nationale Whorlogerie 
de Cluses—Récompense. A special diploma is awarded in such cases 
stating that the pupil obtained the medal. Prizes consisting of tools 
and scientific works as wellas honorable mention are accorded to the 
best pupils of the first and second years. 

This school was founded in 1848 for the purpose of giving a new in- 

- petus to the watchmaking industry, which had been losing ground in 
Savoy. The institution had the following objects: Ist, to introduce 
into Savoy the perfected methods of work already adopted at Geneva 
and in the cantons of Vaud and Neuchatel; and, 2nd, to cause the man- 
ufacture of complete watches in Savoy, by teaching the young men all 
the various branches of the profession. 

The result of the school was an immediate revival of the watch- 
making industry. When Savoy was annexed to France, in 1860, the 
school was reorganized and its scope extended. Later on the French 
government erected the present building, which holds 200 pupils. A 
decree passed by the French government, in February 1890, effected 
another reorganization of the ee and on this basis the ee is at 
present conducted. 
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LA MARTINIHRE SCHOOL, LYONS. 


This school was founded in 1831, with the legacy of Major-General 
Martin. It comprises two distinct branches, the school for boys and 
the school for girls. 


DIVISION FOR BOYS. 


In the division for boys the pupils study the sciences and arts 
applied to commerce and the industries; the object of the instruction 
is not to prepare the pupils for any distinct trade, but to render them 
apt to succeed in any industrial or commercial career by giving them 
advantages of a practical intelligence, a habit of scientific reasoning, a 
relatively broad instruction, and above all, by creating an enthusiasm 
for work. 

The course of instruction is for three years. Each year pupils are 
advanced by competitive examination, and in this way the incompe- 
tent are eliminated. 

The subjects taught are.the following, all of which are obligatory for 
all pupils in the respective classes: 

First year.—Mathematics, drawing, grammar and French composi- 
tion, physics, chemistry, natural sciences, history and geography, pen- 
manship, manual training, and military exercises. 

Second year.—The same subjects with the addition of English and 
bookkeeping. 

Third year.—Completion of the preceding programme, machinery 
drawing, literature, commercial geography, political economy, visits to 
workshops. 

The manual training consists of carpentry, turning, and metal work, 
all pupils taking turns at each, quarter after quarter. No effort is 
made to apprentice the pupil for any one of these, the object being 
simply to create a proficiency in a general way in manual work, to give 
the pupils some ideas for choosing their professions, and as a comple- 
ment to the instruction in drawing. The school possesses a complete 
outfit of looms, materials, and accessories for theoretical and practical 
instruction in silk manufacture for such pupils as desire to enter into 
that branch of industry. 

The class instruction, particularly in mathematics, is carried on 
according to a peculiar method called the Méthode Tabareau. The 
idea of this system is to obtain from the whole class simultaneous 
work, and to execute immediately, under the eyes of the pupils, the 
correction of the same; to assure a constant attention by a special 
system of interrogations addressed to each pupil and to all at the 
same time. Each pupil has a blackboard, chalk, and an eraser. The 
problem or question is given by the teacher, and all work out the same 
problem or write the answer to the same question simultaneously. After 
a specified time all must stop work, when the work is examined and 
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the corrections explained to all pupils. This system allows no lagging 
and compels each pupil to be constantly active. It creates an enthu- 
Siasm for quick, careful work, which in business life is very advan- 
tageous. 

In drawing, also, a peculiar method is adopted, that of Dupasquier. 
Pupils never copy drawings. The pupils are ranged in a circle around 
a model in such a way that the perspective is different for each pupil. 
The models consist of plane figures represented by wire, then cubes, 
cylinders, columns, and finally complete machinery. The drawings 
are executed in chalk on blackboards, and in pencil, ink, and water 
color on paper. 

In chemistry the instruction is theoretical and practical and com- 
prises both the mineral and organic, with the applications to the vari- 
ous industries, particularly dyeing. 

In the courses in physics and natural sciences the lessons are accom- 
panied by the exhibition of apparatus or samples, or by drawings on 
blackboards. 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR BOYS IN LA MARTINIERE SCHOOL, LYONS. 


Hours per week. 


Subject. First year. Second year. Third 
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The attendance of each section is from 80 to 100 pupils. 

The graduates of the school at once obtain positions, as the applica- 
tions of employers for young men exceed the number of graduates. 
The proportion of offers for employment is as follows: For commerce, 85 
per cent.; engineers, architects, or mechanics, 7 per cent.; chemical in- 
dustries, 1 per cent.; various industries, 7 per cent. 

Instruction is gratuitous. The school admits only day pupils. The 
age of candidates must be 13 years for the school proper, and 12 years 
for the preparatory class. About 300 pupils are admitted annually 
by competitive examination in such branches as are taught in the 
elementary primary schools. About one-third of this number falls out 
at the end of the first year and about one-half of the remainder at the 
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end of the second year, either for voluntary reasons or on account of 
incompetence. ; 

The administration of La Martiniire School is carried on by a-com- 
mittee of seven members named by the municipal council of Lyons. 
The mayor of Lyons is ex officio president of the committee and chooses 
the active president, vice-president, and secretary of the committee. 

The administrative committee (or board) prepares the budget to be 
submitted to the municipal council, makes and revokes all appoint- 
ments except that of the director, fixes salaries, prepares the plans of 
study, programmes, and regulations, and discusses all questions relat- 
ing to the school. The director of the school is named by the mayor 
of Lyons. The members of the committee are generally the most prom- 
inent men of the city engaged in commerce, industry, or science. 

A jury composed of merchants, manufacturers, artists, and pro- 
fessors, none of whom are directly connected with the school, conduct 
the final examinations, after which generally 50 or 60 diplomas are 
annually distributed. 

In 1885-86 the receipts from interest on donations and bequests 
aggregated 159,2164 francs ($28,991.74). Of this sum the General 
Martin fund yielded 110,169 francs ($21,262.62); others, 40,0474 franes 
($7,729.12). < 

This school is under the direction of M. Lang, and is unquestionably 
the best normal training school in France. 

Complete statistics of the occupations taken up by the students and 
graduates of this school have never been gathered. The experience of 
the director, which covers nearly twenty years, is that 25 per cent. only 
pursue some technical vocation for a livelihood. The rest drift into 
ecommerce in one capacity or another. 

There is probably a reason for the low percentage of those entering 
industry in the fact that Lyons is above alla city given up to commerce 
in silk. A very large number of graduates enter some of these silk 
houses in one capacity or another. ; 


DIVISION FOR GIRLS. 


This division of the school aims to give to girls of working people 
an apprenticeship ina trade, and at the same time a general education. 
It differs in this respect from the division for boys. 

General instruction comprises penmanship, grammar, history and 
geography, mathematics, physics, chemistry, drawing, domestic econ- 
omy, and manual work. The class exercises are conducted according 
to the same peculiar methods as in the division for boys, and, in most 
cases, by the same teachers. 

The special instruction includes four branches, or sections, as follows: 

Section of commerce: Special subjects, penmanship, bookkeeping, 
and English. 

Section of industrial drawing: Drawing with practical applications 
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for industries, preparing cards for looms, composition of designs, litho- 
graphy, ete, A subdivision of this section covers embroidery for gar- 
ments, furniture, church ornamentation, ete. 

Section for ladies’ tailoring: Sewing by hand and machine, cloak 
and dressmaking (taking measurements, cutting, and finishing), and 
all that relates to a complete apprenticeship of the trade of ladies’ tai- 
loring. 

On being admitted pupils have the option of choosing their professions. 
The apprenticeship is for three years. All pupils must take the gen- 
eral course of instruction, and none can do that without at the same 
time following one of the special courses. 

The following table shows the hours per week given to the various 
branches of instruction in the several courses 


COURSE OF SLUDY FOR GIRLS IN LA MARTINIPRE SCHOOL, LYONS. 
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There are also classes in ironing on Mondays and Fridays. 

The attendance at the close of the year 1891 was 85 pupils in the 
first year’s class, 50 pupils in the second year’s class, and 35 pupils in the 
third year’s class. Several who have passed through the school remain 
for further practice, in addition to the above. 

Pupils who complete the courses of instruction sestisfabtorily receive 
diplomas. The administration of the school interests itself in finding 
positions for such graduates. They find employment very easily, as a 
rule, in occupations for which they have been trained. 

Pupils are admitted at the age of 12 years, upon leaving the pri- 
mary schools. Instruction is gratuitous. The work done is for pa- 
trons, or is sold. Graduates who desire to continue their practical edu- 
cation may bring their own work with them, perform it under the su- 
pervision of the teacher, but retain the same for their own benefit or use. 

This school is under the same management as the division for boys. 

~The principal of this school has the rank of assistant director. 
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INSTITUTION LIVET, NANTES. 


This institution was founded in 1846 by M. E. Livet, the present 
proprietor. It has for its object the training of young men, destined 
for commercial and industrial pursuits, for the marine, and for the pub- 
lic and private administrative service. 

The instruction is given to three divisions of pupils, as follows: The 
preparatory division, for pupils from 6 to 8 years of age, requiring two 
years: the elementary course, for pupils from 8 to 12 years of age, 
requiring four years; the division for professional instruction, for 
pupils of 12 years and over, requiring five and six years. 

The first two of these divisions include such studies as are taught in 
the primary schools, special features of the former division being ob- 
ject lessons, and of the latter division, drawing and modelling. 

The instruction given to pupils of the professional division comprises 
such studies as are taught in the advanced primary schools of France, 
together with technical branches. This division is again subdivided 
into two principal sections—one for commerce, and the other for the in- 
dustries. 

Following are the studies taught in each of these two sections, with | 
the number of hours per week devoted to each: 


COURSE OF STUDY IN THE INSTITUTION LIVET, NANTES. 


Industrial section. 
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COURSE OF STUDY IN THE INSTITUTION LIVET, NANTES—Concluded. 


Commercial section. 
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The professional division also comprises a section for engineers for 
the marine service, a school of watchmaking, and special classes in 
which pupils are prepared for the national schools of arts and trades, 
the schools of fine arts, the schools of architecture, schools of agri- 
culture, veterinary schools, and the school of mines at Saint-Etienne. 

The pupils of the section for engineers for the marine service pass 
four hours per day at the workshops; the rest of the time is exclusively 
devoted to the study of drawing and other subjects useful for the pro- 
fession, French language, English language, industrial economy, pure 
mathematics (arithmetic, algebra, etc.), and applied mathematics (me- 
chanics, physics, etc.). Several special professors are employed for 
this section. The final examinations cf this section are conducted and 
the prizes awarded by a board appointed by the minister of marine and 
of the colonies. This gives official recognition to the examinations, 
and graduates are eligible to the grade of student engineers of the 
navy. 

In the watchmaking school, which has existed since 1878, the pupils 
are occupied four hours per day at practical watchmaking. The rest 
of the time is devoted to theoretical studies, principally mechanics. 

Pupils preparing for the other schools mentioned above take the 
regular professional course of study, with such slight variations in 
manual and theoretical work as will fit them for the required 

examinations. 

A gymnasium is attached to the school for the use of pupils, and mil- 
itary exercises are given according to government regulations. 

The linear drawing of the industrial section is at once theoretical 
and practical. Pupils are taught in drawing geometrical plans, trac- 
ing, executing plans of machinery (often very complicated) of which 

S. Ex. 65——18 
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they previously make sketches from the models, being instructed at the 
same time in the uses of the different pieces. All objects are drawn 
from nature either in the shops of the school or of city establishments, 
or from casts or patterns. 

The course comprises also architecture, applied building construc- 
tion, ships, ete.; it permits the graduate to take a position in an estab- 
lishment for construction of machinery, in an architect’s office, ete. 

The workshops, covering 800 square metres, are completely furnished 
with tools and machinery, a steam engine, etc., and comprise a shep 
for fitting (mechanics), one for turning, one for foundery work, and one 
for carpentry and patternmaking. There is also a special hall for clay 
modelling. Special teachers are employed for each of these shops. 

The attendance averages about 600 pupils, most of whom are in the 
professional division. 

The tuition per year is as follows: 

For boarders: Preparatory division, 600 franes ($115.80); elementary 
division, 700 francs ($135.10); professional division, 800 franes ($154.40). 

For day boarders: Preparatory division, 300 frances ($57.90); middle 
“division, 350 francs ($67.55); superior division, 400 francs ($77.20). 

_ For pupils without any board: Preparatory, 100 franes ($19.30); 120 
franes ($23.16); 150 franes ($28.95). 

Sixty franes ($11.58) per year, extra, is charged for manual training, 
from 12 to 30 francs ($2.32 to $5.79) per year for class and drawing ma- 
terials, 2 francs (39 cents) for military exercises and gymnasiumn. 

The course in watchmaking costs 200 francs ($38.60) per year for in- 
struction, and 50 francs ($9.65) for materials. 

Pupils must, upon being admitted, present their certificates of birth, 
vaccination, and good conduct. Candidates pass examinations accord- 
ing to the grade which they desire to enter. 

The school is entirely private, being supported by tuition fees. A 
slight income is derived from the sale of tools, machinery, etc., made 
by the pupils. Some free scholarships were created by subsidies from 
the ministries of public instruction, of the marine, and of commerce, 
industries, and the colonies of the atioral government, and from some 
of the Sones ing departments. 

The administration of the school is in the hands of M. Livet and 
his assistants. There are 21 teachers in the middle and superior divis- 
ions, and 6 teachers in the preparatory division, for class instruction; 
5 specialists, for technical instruction; 6 overseers, and 9 instructors 
for optional branches, as music, fencing, dancing, ete. 
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APPRENTICESHIP IN FRANCE. 


Although there exist a large number of schools especially devoted 
to trade education, it is still held by many to be the best course to 
apprentice children during a certain time to an employer who will 
instruct them in all the details of his trade. 

The engagement of an apprentice is not, as in the case of a workman, 
terminable at pleasure. It is made for a definite time, and before its 
expiration it is illegal for either the patron to dismiss the apprentice 
or for the latter to leave his patron. 

This contract which exists between the patron and the apprentice, 
represented by his parents, only becomes definite after two months. 
This period, called the time of trial, is accorded by law in order to 


permit each party to determine whether it is for his interest to continue 


the conneetion. These contracts are written by notaries, recorders of 
the conseil des pru@hommes, or by justices of the peace. They stipulate 
any conditions not in violation of the law of February 22, 1801, concern- 
ing apprentices, or that of 1874 on the employment of children in fac- 
tories. Inspectors enforce the provisions of these laws. Any disputes 
which may arise, regarding the contract, are heard by the conseil des 
pru@hommes, or by a justice of the peace. If the dispute is over a 
_ verbal agreement the conditions are presumed to be those of local 
usage. Judgment for damages will run for thirty years. 

The duration of apprenticeship is not always the same. The age, 
prior instruction, physical development, aptitude, and nature of the 
trade generally determine the duration. Local customs and habits of 
employers differ greatly on this point. 

In all professions the workshop is the best place for apprentices to 
learn their trades, provided they receive proper attention and are not 
made mere errand boys; but there are many details of theory necessary 
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for a complete education which they are unable to receive in shops. 
Besides performing the work a workman should be able to put on 
paper the plans of the objects he executes. To enable apprentices to 
acquire this knowledge many employers have annexed appropriate 
courses of instruction to their industries. 


TRADE SCHOOLS AT PARIS. 


At Paris courses of this nature have been established by chambers 
of commerce of particular trades. They are completed by examina- 
tions, at which prizes are generally distributed. Loan libraries are also 
attached. Trades having such schools at Paris are: 

(1) Jewellery: A trade school of design and modelling, founded by 
the organized company of jewellers and goldsmiths. 
~ (2) Imitation Jewellery: School of design and modelling, founded 
by the company of imitation jewellery makers. 

(3) Bronze work: Special school of design and modelling founded 
by the company of bronze manufacturers. 

(4) Coachmakers: Trade and artistic course of coachmaking for ap- 
’ prentices, founded under the patronage of the association of coach 
makers. 

(5) Wheelwrights’ trade: Trade school, founded by the association of 
wheelwrights. : 

(6) Boiler making: The association of boiler makers of France have 
established for the department of the Seine courses in boiler making, 
steam engines, and legislation concerning steam engines, in eight dif- 
ferent quarters of Paris. 

(7) Roofing and plumbing: Trade courses established by the asso- 
ciation of plumbers, roofers, and zinc workers of the department of the 
Seine include instruction in sanitary plumbing, technology, hygiene 
of habitations, drawing, and practical courses in lead and zine work. 

(8) Roofing and plumbing: A course of theoretical and practical 
roofing and plumbing, established by the association of roofers and 
plumbers of Paris. 

(9) Cabinetmaking: School of professional drawing, founded by the 
Industrial Patronage of Children in the Cabinetmaking Trade. 

(10) Flower and feather work: The society for the assistance of chil- 
dren employed in the flower and feather trade have organized courses 
of instruction. i 

(11) Paper and cardboard manufacturing: Courses srgakibad for 
instructionin the art by the association of paper manufacturers. 

(12) Tapestry: Courses by the Patrons of Tapestry Apprentices. 

(13) Carriage making: Technical courses organized by the associa- 
tion of carriage manufacturers. 

There are also in existence in Paris four societies having for their 
object a general, in addition to a special, instruction of apprentices 
and adults. These societies have established numerous courses in 
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every quarter of Paris. The instruction is entirely gratuitous. Most 
of the instruction is devoted to literature, science, music, mathematics, 
languages, and elementary studies. The following technical subjects 
are also treated by the societies named: 

(1) Society for Elementary Instruction (for girls and women only). 
Stenography, needlework, cutting and finishing garments, domestic 
economy, drawing and water color painting applied to industrial and 
decorative arts, ceramic painting, enamelling, painting on fans, mod- 
elling, and engraving and etching. ; 

(2) The Polytechnic Association (for both sexes): Modelling, paint- 
ing on porcelain and on fans, construction, technology, industrial 
metallurgy, steam engines, style in furniture, practical mechanics, 
classes for metal workers, classes for masons and stone cutters (stone 
cutting, geometry and practical drawing); for women only, cutting 
garments, sewing, millinery, and telegraphy. 

(3) The Phiiotechnic Association (for both sexes): Technology, teleg- 
raphy, stereotomy, cutting, sewing, and finishing garments, cutting 
(for men’s tailors), millinery, special courses for coppersmiths, fitters, 
firemen and mechanics and foundery workers, cutting and sewing shoes, 
photography, and industrial applications. 

(4) The French Union of Young People (for both sexes): Industrial 
chemistry and physics, mechanics and applied sciences, stenography, | 
embroidery and sewing, and drawing. 

These courses are mostly given in the evenings or on Sunday morn- 
ings. . 

Considerable effort has been exercised, particularly in the last twenty- 
five years, to raise the standard of trade education in France. It has 
come from the side of labor organizations, industrial employers, trans- 
portation companies, private institutions, religious and associated benevo- 
lence. It would be exceedingly instructive to attempt a census of these 
activities, but lack of space forbids the attempt. Nothing more is pos- 
sible here than brief mention of a few of the more prominent agencies. 


GUTENBERG TYPOGRAPHICAL SCHOOL, PARIS. 


This school was founded in 1886 under the patronage of the Printers’ 
Union. The object is to educate young typographers. Pupils serve 
either a three years’ apprenticeship at the school, or during apprentice- 
ship at an establishment attend school two consecutive days weekly, 
or if desirous of perfecting themselves in any particular branch of work 
they frequent classes for any period they may desire, but not less than 
six months. 

The school is open eight and a half hours daily throughout the year, 
and trade instruction absorbs six hours of this period. Twenty pupils 
are in attendance at one time. All of the 67 who have thus far gradu- 
ated have entered into positions found for them by the Printers’ Union. 
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Tuition is free to the first. class of pupils, viz., those who serve a three 
years’ apprenticeship at the school. <A certificate of primary education 


_ is the principal and indispensable requirement of admission. 


/ 


TRADE SCHOOL OF THE CHAIX PRINTING COMPANY, PARIS. 


This school was founded by the company in 1863 with the object of 
educating skilled workmen for all branches of the company’s service. 
The course extends over four years. This is one year more than is re- 
quired for ordinary apprenticeships, as the scope of the work is much 
greater and muclr of the time is speut in class instruction. ; 

Pupils must be at least 13 years of age tobe admitted. They must be 
introduced by their parents or guardians and must produce the following 
papers: Their birth certificates; a certificate of primary education at- 
tested by the mayor; a certificate of release in case they are already 
apprenticed elsewhere. On entering the apprentices submit to an ex- 
amination covering the primary branches. They are then assigned to 
such branches as they. appear to be best fitted for. For compositors 
and lithographers the examinationis competitive and takes place once 
every year. Onan average the number of eompetitors is six times as 
great as the number of vacancies. Only ten pupils are received an- 

ually. One hour daily is devoted to instruction in the intellectual 
branches; the rest of the time is given up to manual instruction and 
practice. The theoretical work includes reading, writing, and compo- 
sition in the French language, and such instruction as will impart an 
understanding of the letters, words, etc., of the English, German, Greek, 
and Latin languages, both printed and written; the letters, figures, 
signs, etc., of higher mathematics, besides class instruction in history, 
geography, mathematics, physics, punctuation and grammar, and theory 
of printing, all of which are directed especially to their practical appli- 
cation. 

Pupils pay no tuition. On the contrary they are paid while sery- 
ing this apprenticeship, according to the following scale: Compositors 
and lithographers, first six months, nothing; second six months, 50 cen- 
times (10 cents) per day; during second year, 1 frane (19 cents) per 
day; during third year, 1 franc 50 centimes (29 cents) per day; during 
fourth year, 2 franes (39 cents) per day. Printers and others doing 
mechanical work obtain, during first four months, 75 centimes (14 cents) 
per day; second period of four months, 1 france (19 cents) per day; third 
period of four months, 1 franc 25 centimes (24 cents) per day; after one 
year 1 franc 50 centimes (29 cents) per day, increasing 25 centimes (5 
cents) per day every four months until the apprenticeship is finished. 

The boys receive the pay of skilled workmen as soon as they gradu- 
ate. Of the 250 who have been trained in this school since the begin- 
ning about 200 are now in the employ of the company as compositors, 
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- lithographers, engravers, pressmen, book- -binders, and office employés. 
During the past five or six years all beginners in the service of the 
company have been graduates of the apprenticeship school. No vacan- 
cies in higher positions, such as foremen, office employés, or other 
officers of the establishment, are filled by any others than graduates of 
the school. Nearly all the higher positions in the offices and workshops 
from the proprietor down are filled by graduates. All positions are 
open tothem. Few of these workmen leave the service of the company, 
and then it is to accept positions of importance in other establishments 
or to become proprietors themselves. 

The secretary, M. Berger, adds in regard to the effect of the school 
and its value to the company: “It has increased the quantity, quality, 
and artistic value of our work. All our student workmen are so much 
more valuable to us that we consider the heavy expense of maintain- 
ing a school with the necessary faculty of teachers, the materials, ete., 
as insignificant in comparison with the effects such instruction has 
upon the value of our workmen.” 


SCHOOL OF THE BASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY, PARIS. 


This school (Ecole Professionnelle du Chemin de Fer de UV Est) had its 
beginning in 1852, but the present organization dates from 1884. The 
object of the school is to produce skilled mechanies for the company’s 
shops, and to afford the sons of its workingmen an opportunity to learn 
a useful trade. Admission to the school is not strictly confined to the 
sons of workingmen employed by the company, but by far the larger 
proportion of the students are such. 

The course of instruction is for four years, and embraces reading, 
writing, spelling, grammar, history, geography, arithmetic, physics, 
chemistry, mechanics, design; and instruction in that trade for which 
the student shows preference and aptitude. Four hours each day are 
devoted to theoretical instruction and five hours to practical pia in 
the company’s shops. 

The total number of students who have been and are now being in- 

structed is 248, of whom about 200 have completed the course. Mechan- 
ies for the company’s shops are entirely recruited from the graduates 
of this and other schools of the company, but no obligation rests on 
the student to enter the company’s employ after having completed his 
course of instruction. 

The school, including books and one meal (luncheon), is free to such 
as fulfil the requirements of admission, and, in addition, the students 
are paid a wage of 10 cents each school day, commencing with the date 
of their entrance into the school. This wage is increased 5 cents 
per day each six months if the instructor in the shops recommends it. 

Applicants for admission must be 13 years old, and must have a cer- 
tificate from an instructor that they have SS the rudiments of in- 
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struction of a primary school. They must present a physician’s cer- 
tificate showing that they are physically able to follow a trade in the 
company’s shops. They must also pass an examination in the rudt- 
ments of arithmetic. 

Other schools, or special courses, are conducted by this company in 
the large workshops at La Villette, Romilly, Epernay, and Mohon. 


TRADE SCHOOL OF THE NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY, PARIS. 


Another practically similar school exists in connection with the 
Northern Railway. It was founded in 1883 and has been attended by 
about 170 students, two-thirds of whom have remained to graduate. 
Only sons of the company’s employés are admitted. Results have 
been thoroughly satisfactory. 


TRADE SCHOOL FOR TAILORS’ APPRENTICES, PARIS. 


This school was founded in 1881 by the Society of Tailors of Paris. 
The object of the school is to form good workmen, and to raise the 
standard of hand work, which had been greatly neglected since the in- 
troduction of the sewing machine. 

The duration of the studies is for three years. The children receive, 
at first, an elementary idea concerning sewing, and gradually increasing 
the scope of work, they take part finally in the making of garments of 
all kinds. 

The school is in session ten hours per day. One hour is devoted to 
primary instruction, and the rest to practical work. The pupils are 
organized into groups of four or five apprentices, each group having its 
own instructor. The articles made, such as suits, coats, overcoats, etc., 
are never transferred from one place to another, but remain in the same 
group from the beginning until they are finished. Oare is taken to 
give each apprentice experience in every detailof the work. The work 
is all done by hand until the end of the third year, when machine work 
is done. 

The school began in 1881 with 8 apprentices and 2 instructors; in 
1891 there were 40 apprentices and 8 teachers. About 180 young men 
have finished their apprenticeships, and are all occupied in the pro- 
fession. 

Tuition is gratuitous to the children of poor parents; ake in better 
circumstances must pay a fee. 

The eae receive a compensation of 1 frane (19 anes per week 
the first year, 2 francs (39 cents) the second year, and 3 franes (58 cents) 
the third year, but these amounts are retained until the end of the ap- 
prenticeship, when they are paid out in full. The compensation is, 
however, only paid when the work and conduct of the pupil has been 
entirely satisfactory during the week. In addition to the above ap- 
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prentices of special merit receive every Saturday 25 to 75 centimes 
(5 to 14 cents) pocket money. The pupils lunch at the school, the 
meals being furnished gratuitously. 

The school is maintained and administered by the Association of 
Tailors of Paris. 


TRADE SCHOOL FOR WATCHMAKING, PARIS. 


The school for watchmaking at Paris was founded as a private insti- 
tution in 1880. The object of the school is: To form proficient work- 
men in the various branches of the manufacture of watches, clocks, 
and timepieces of precision; to give a good professional and scientific 
instruction to young men, who desire to practise the art of watch- 
making; to give an opportunity to young workmen and apprentices, 
who have already served an apprenticeship, to perfect themselves 
theoretically and practically in.certain parts of the trade, in regulat- 
ing, in adjusting, and in repairing. . 

The period of apprenticeship is four years. Theoretical instruction 
is given for three hours daily except Saturdays, and shop work occupies 
seven hours daily. 

Sixty-six pupils are at present in attendance. Two hundred and 
fifty-five have graduated, all of whom have found technical employment. 

Pupils must be 13 years old to be admitted and possess the certificate 
of primary instruction. Young men and workmen who have served an 
apprenticeship of at least two years in another watchmaking school 
and such workmen as desire to perfect themselves in specific branches 
may be admitted for one year or longer. 

The tuition is 300 frances ($57.90) per year. 

An excellent municipal watchmaking trade school at Besancon and 
a private institution at Ault with the same end in view hardly need 
special deseription after what has already been given for the schools 
at Cluses and Paris. 


SCHOOLS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN, PARIS. 


The first of these schools was founded in 1864 by the Society for the 
Industrial Education of Women at the initiative of Madame Elisa Le- 
mounier. It was the first industrial school for girls in France. The 
object of the school is to give to girls such instruction as will enable 
them to gain an honorable living. 

The instruction does not differ much from that of the industrial 
schools for girls maintained by the city of Paris. The courses of in- 
struction comprise three years. They are- divided: into general and 
special courses. 

The general course comprises: French language, arithmetic, geom- 
etry, history and geography, applied sciences, writing, and a course in 
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cutiing. This instruction is given from 8.30 to 11.30 a.m. The special 
or professional courses of study are as follows: 


COMMERCIAL COURSE. 


Elements of bookkeeping, keeping the principal and auxiliary books, penmanship, 
balances. Business forms, invoices, statements, receipts, acquittances. Review of 
the principles of bookkeeping, complex business operations, balances, inventories, 
balance sheets. Studies of the effects of commerce. Calculations of commercial 
interest, discount, current accounts. General bookkeeping. Opening and closing 
sets of books. Foreign money calculations. Commercial and civil law. German 
and English languages. 
SEWING. 


Plain sewing, such as is done by all the pupils of the schools. During the first 
year elementary work in sewing. The work of the second and third years includes 
two ladics’ dresses and one child’s costame. Exercises in cutting, fitting, and trim- 
' ming, repairs, various kinds of work, infant clothes, etc. 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 


Geometrical drawing (descriptive and perspective). Drawing from copy; from 
nature. Anatomy. History of art. Decorative composition (in copybooks, al- 


bums, and frames). 
PAINTING. 


Painting on china: decorative panels (composition and execution done by the 
pupils), flower pots, vases, dishes, and various objects. 

- Painting on enamel: enamelled household articles, trays, fancy boxes, etc. 
Painting on poreelain: cups, plates, plaques, ete. 
Painting on silk: fans, screens, etc. 

Painting on wood: boxes, ete. 

Painting on glass: church windows, etc. (the design and execution done by the 
pupils). ; 

Painting on ivory: miniatures. 


WOOD ENGRAVING AND CARVING OF VARIOUS KINDS, 


EMBROIDERY, 


Embroidery: plain, in silk, in gold, etc., on dresses, drapery, pincushions and 
various objects; composition and embroidery done by the pupils. 

The instruction for the special courses is given from 12.30 to 5.30 
p.m. 

The attendance in 1891 was as follows: The first school, 200 pupils; 
the second, 110 pupils; and the third, 190 pupils. 2 

The society occupies itself also as much as possible in finding posi- 
tions for the pupils who leave the school. 

The tuition is from 12 to 15 francs ($2.32 to $2.90) per menth. Free 
scholarships are also given. The age of admission is at least 12 years. 

The Ternes Industrial School for young women and the Protestant 
Industrial School for young girls at Paris are quite similar to those be- 
longing to the Society for the Industrial Education of Women, though 
of not quite the same importance. 
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TRADE SCHOOL OF THE INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY OF SAINT-QUENTIN. 


The trade school of the Industrial Society of Saint-Quentin was 
opened in 1884 with the object of forming workmen, foremen, and 
technical directors for the principal industries of the neighborhood. 
The period of instruction is three years. Manual work includes wood 
work and iron work and the construcion of machinery used in spinning, 
weaving, and sugar making. The theoretical instruction ineludes the 
usual branches with special attention given to drawing and mathe- 
matical calculation of work to be executed. 

The present attendance numbers 77. The 70 graduates since the 
schoo] was founded immediately found suitable technical employment 
in the vicinity. Instructionis gratuitous and candidates for admission 
are received between the ages of 12 and 16 years. 

Special industrial classes are held by the Industrial Society for work 
people of both sexes. They comprise instruction in hand and power 
loom weaving; embroidery; needlework; industrial chemistry; ele- 
mentary physics; practical sugar refining; practical mechanics; in- 
dustrial drawing, ete.; enlarging for mechanical embroidery; drawing 
and designing for the various textile fabrics; English language; Ger- 
man language; bookkeeping; industrial drawing; agriculture; and 
application of chemistry to fertilizing. 

The following table shows the distribution of classes and the attend- 
ance (January 1892): ; 


% 
ATTENDANCE AND COURSE OF STUDY IN THE CLASSES OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIETY OF SAINT-QUENTIN,. 


Subject. Hours. Attendance. 
Weaving, simple .-.-...------------++-+2-----2-0--- Pat ece 7 lates ec 69 
Weaving, power Joom .-..--..-..-.----------------- £ Sie eee le j 28 
Weaving, special, for foremen..---.----..---------- Sundays 11 a.m. tonoon .......... Varies. 
Needlework, linens, embroidery, dresses, etc....--- Daily, 8a.m.to6p.m.-........--. 1, 268 
Mechanical embroidery...---..--------.------------ | Daily, 7 a.m. to 7 p.m .-..-....--- i 29 
Praetichl mechantes.-- ~~~ <2. - 2 een eae one nee ee ; é if Varies. 
Blementary puysies --—----- 200-2 enna a eens Lectures delivered to working- | | Varies. 
PRanseriak GCUEMISULY &oo n= mom om ein en = aie enw men on certain evenings. ie aries 
Agriculture --.----------- Sonne ee eee eee eee eee eee : Varies 
JERE ihe Se a eee SE SS SI ABP ee oe t Snes See ere Sunday mormings...:-..-...'-2-.--. 19 
: ifs Ae Daily, 9 a. m. to noon and 2 to 5 p.| ¢ 18 
Preparing cards for various textiles.--------------. ‘ m.; also special evening classes. | 2 72 
Designingand enlarging for mechanical embroidery. 4 15 
tndastrial (lie She Bie pee Sees Sr ge Boner tae ; 61 
Political economy -----.-----------------+-------+--- : Varies. 
Geography, commercial .-.-.------- ie na ininie abe donnie Varies. hea 
SORES: PRR URE -o< a= aoe cir oatacimere Instructions to workingmen at 62 
German Jug nage See Le Meee times most convenient—eyven- | 4 Warieas 
PP eaienlabepeselaiag. s0200.02 ss ioc. {{ meter Sundare | 25 
Weaving (at Bohain, a suburb)... --.--------------- | 49 
Industrial drawing (at Bohain) -..--.----~----------- Ps 
Bookkeeping (at Bolrain) .....--..--------.----+.---- oe 
Industrial drawing (at Chauny)-.-.--...------------- 


For those courses of instruction which continue all day pupils need 
only attend at such times as they can afford to be absent from their 
daily work. 

Persons in attendance are for the most part workmen who are occupied 
‘in gaining a livelihood, and who visit the classes, whenever time per- 
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mits, in order to perfect themselves in their own trade or to learn a 
new one if they find themselves adapted for it. Thusit happens some- 
times that unskilled workmen or laborers acquire a skilled profession 
such aS weaver, master weaver, embroiderer (mechanical), draughts. 
man, ete., simply by making good use of their leisure time. 

All these special courses are absolutely gratuitous and are open tc 
all who desire to avail themselves of their benefits. On the other hand, 
persons who excelin their respective classes are liberally rewarded 
with prizes of money, books, medals, etc. 

These courses, as well as the professional school of the society, are 

under the direction of a board of administration consisting of the mayo1 
of the city, the president and last ex-president of the chamber of com. 
merce, who are ex-officio members, and five elected members of the 
society. Each course has a special committee of surveillance elected 
from among the members of the society. The courses are supported 
chiefly by regular dues of the members of this philanthropic society, 
and by city, state, and department subsidies. 

At Reims, Lyons, and Nantes industrial societies maintain courses 
of instruction. All these institutions are very similar to those at Saint- 
Quentin, already described. Their work is highly appreciated and 
excellent results are attained. At Lyons 8,012 persons attended the 
classes of the Society for Trade Instruction of the Rhone in a single 
year. 


SCHOOL OF APPRENTICES OF THE INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY OF 
NANTES. 


In this school the instruction is given one hour every morning before 
the apprentice goes to the workshop. His term of apprenticeship is 
therefore lengthened to four years instead of three, as is the local 
custom. 

A unique feature of the School of Apprentices of the Industrial 
Society of Nantes are the conditions made by contract when the 
apprentice is admitted. .The pupils are indentured as apprentices at 
some establishment. The contract of apprenticeship is tripartite, 
between the president of this society, the employer, and the parents of 
the boy. The Industrial Society pays each pupil during the continu- 
ance of this contract 3 francs (58 cents) per month, of which one-half 
is put away as savings for the boy, and the other half may be given to » 
the parents. In addition 63 pounds of bread are furnished per week 
to those in need. ‘The society has surveillance over the pupil, also at 
the workshop, and any breach of contract on the part of the appren- 
tice, either against the employer or the school, may be punished by 
imprisonment of the apprentice or by a reimbursement with interest 
to the society for the expenses to the school caused by the appren- 
tice. The materials for instruction are furnished ptatureusls, by the 
socicty. 
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ADVANCED SCHOOL OF COMMERCE AND WEAVING, LYONS. 


This school was founded in 1872 by the Society of Industrial Sciences 
of Lyons. The division for weaving was organized in 1877. 

The object of the division for weaving is to give a practical and the- 
oretical education to such persons as desire to occupy the higher posi- 
tions in weaving establishments. This divison is entirely separated 
from the division for commerce. The course is for one year only. 


COURSE OF STUDY IN THE DIVISION FOR WEAVING OF THE ADVANCED SCHOOL 
OF COMMERCE AND WEAVING, LYONS. 


: | Hours 
Subject. per week. 
Bidpeos rose Patt ms OUT Natbs =e se amr oc sana ten occa Seda ntine nw odece hehe ss Scewx eles ¢ 24 
Practical work (pupils pass three months in each shop).--. 15 
Applied mechanics—study of motors and looms..-.-..--.---. 1 
Study of textile materials—bieaching, dyeing, finishing, etc.- : a 
Dexsicning patterns. eto. and preparing cards. ..-.. 625.2 W..2c. scl cee sSee sete s thse ek. 2 
Bookkeeping MESS TSS Sa 5 Bae ER eee WAS Sao Bat or See A EME Sy et Se Ee ih 
SPARE lee pie ote ce eas ema s eetaeienne dim ah aia ooalsSe walle chistoo o'< Sars a= cisiewcteesie)<'< 44 


‘The school possesses 14 hand looms, 8 power looms, 7 preparatory ma- 
chines, and a gas motor. 

The practical instruction is given by foremen under the direction of 
the professors, and the theoretical instruction by special professors. 

During the last three months the pupils, conducted by their pro- 
fessors, visit weaving, dyeing, and other similar establishments. 

The school is in session from’8 to 11 a. m., and from 1.15 to 5.15 p. m. 

The candidate for admission must be at least 16 years of age, and 
must pass an examination. Foreigners may also be admitted. 

The administration of the school is in the hands of a board appointed 
by the Society of Industrial Sciences and by the chamber of com- 
merce of Lyons. The annual expenses of this school amount to 116,000 
franes ($22,388). 


SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY, LYONS. 


The School of Industrial Chemistry was founded in 1883 under the 


patronage of the Lyons chamber of commerce. 


The object of the school is to give instruction in the theory and 
practical application of chemistry to such young men as desire to 
adopt industrial pursuits in which such knowledge is necessary. This 
is particularly the case in the textile industry in the vicinity of Lyons, 

The duration of these studies is two years. The instruction is both 
oral and by means of laboratory work. The best pupils, generally a 
very small number, are retained one or two additional years for original 
researches. 

The oral lessons or lectures consist of organic, inorganic, and indus- 
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trial chemistry, mineralogy, physics eonlien to chemistry,-and experi- 
meutal meehanies. 

The laboratory work is carried on every day in inorganic chemistry 
during the first year and in organic chemistry during the second. 
Visits for practical study are paid to industrial establishments in the 
vicinity. Special attention is paid to such laboratory work as is most 
useful to the pupils for their future vocations. The school is in session 
from 6.30 to 11.45 a. m., and from 2 to 5.45 p.m. All the time not 
required for class instruction is devoted to laboratory work. 

The attendance in 1890 was 28 pupils. The young men who graduate 
find positions very easily, and in many cases are engaged in advance. 


CHURCH SCHOOLS FOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


The Society of Christian Brothers has industrial schools in the fol- 
lowing cities: Paris—the Saint-Nicolas School (manual apprenticeship) ; 
Lyons—the La Salle School (manual training); Saint-Htienne—School 
of Manual Apprenticeship. 

They are doing excellent work. The La Salle School has an attend- 
ance of 172, picked out from the most promising pupils in the Catholic 
schools of Lyons. The Saint-Nicolas School is attended by 250 pupils 
annually. A combination of shop apprenticeship and school attend- 
ance constitutes one unique feature of this institution as well as of the 
school] at Samt-Etienne. The great majority of graduates take up tech- 
nical vocations. 


SECONDARY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS OF ARTS AND TRADES, CHALONS, ANGERS, 
AND AIX. 


The first of these schools was founded as a private institution in 
1780 on the estate of a nobleman. It became a national institution 
during the first republic, and was removed to Chalons-sur-Marne in 
1806. ‘The second was organized at Beaupréau in 1804 and removed 
to Angers in 1815. The third was founded in 1843 at Aix. A law 
passed in 1881 directed the construction of a fourth, which is now. 
being completed at Lille. 

These schools have for their object the instruetion of students in the 
mechanical arts, and such other branches as will enable them to become 
superintendents and masters of Nba re tas and industrial establish- 
ments. 

The three schools have the same programme and regulations. The 
studies are for three years. No person ean remain a fourth year unless, 
on account of sickness or another unavoidable cause, he was absent 
more than six weeks, 
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Theoretical and practical instruction is given. The following table 
shows the theoretical branches taught and the number of lessons de- 
voted to each: 


COURSE OF STUDY IN THE NATIONAL SCHOOLS OF ARTS AND TRADES AT AIX, 
ANGERS, AND CHALONS. 


“ Number of lessons, 


Subject. First year. : Second year. Third sla 


First half. ‘Seconithalf. See: half. ‘Second halt. first half. |Se Sandals 


Algebra .-. 
Arithmetie 
Chemistry. 
French bent ses 


comet y, descriptive 
History and geography 
Industrial aceounting ...-.- 
& Kinematics. 3--....-:-5-- 
~ Land surveying and 
mography. 
Land surveying and level. }.-.......--- (Ses rere 5 
ling. 
Mathematics, Bispplemen— oer — sae] 5c) mn ee oe 15 
tary notions of. 
PREPRESS en be heel cena tc tra eA Oe 
LDU ee eS Se pee ha ie ar ore 20. 20 


These studies inelude elements of analytic geometry, descriptive 
geometry, theoretical and applied kinematics, pure and applied mechan- 
ics, industrial application of physics and chemistry, drawing, industrial 

_ applications; technology, application to the construction of machines; 
accounting and elements of industrial economics and industrial hygiene. 

The practical instruction is given in the following workshops: Car- 
pentry and patternmaking, foundery, fitting, forging, and coppersmith- 
ing. 

Tike first three months the pupils work in the different shops. After 
that time they are permanently placed in the shops for which they are 
best fitted. During the last year, however, they are again placed in 
the different shops-for a short time to get a better general knowledge 
of practical work. In this way they work at their own particular pro- 
fessions a little over two and a half years. 

These schools each admit 100 pupils every year who board at the 
schools. Sinee 1885 pupils who board outside the school may also be 
admitted. 

Over 4,000 pupils have graduated from these schools. Nearly all of 
these oceupyimportant positions in the various industries and in the gov- 
ernment service. A society of former pupils has existed since 1846. Its 
aim is to find occupations for graduates, to maintain a fraternity among 
them, and to publish articles on technology, science, and industrial arts 
written by its members. A list of the occupations of members of this 
society is given in another part of this report. 
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The instruction is gratuitous. The price for board is 600 francs 
($115.80) per year. A sum of 75 francs ($14.48) for incidental expenses 
is paid upon entering. The cost of the uniform and clothing outfit is 
fixed at 300 francs ($57.90). 

The State provides a scholarship for the payment, either entirely or 
in part, of the board of pupils who have not the necessary means. In 
certain cases the expenses for the clothing outfit is paid by the state. 

The admission to the school is by competitive examination. Pupils 
must be between 15 and 17 years of age at the time of the examina- 
tion for admission, and must be of French parentage. 

Following are the branches in which the candidates are examined: 
Penmanship; French grammar and orthography; arithmetic, theo- 
retical and practical; elementary geometry; algebra, to equations of 
the second degree; history of France and geography, as taught in the 
high schools. ’ 

The following exercises are also included: A dictation, with the defi- 
nition of the words, and a grammatical and logical analysis; a lineal de- 
sign, and a pen and ink ornamental design; two problems in arithmetic 
and two in geometry; one piece of wood work and one piece of iron 
work, to test the manual skill of the candidate. 

These institutions are under the jurisdiction of the minister of com- 
merce and industry, and are maintained entirely by the state. The 
interior affairs are administered by a director, with the concurrence of : 
a board composed of the professors and chiefs of the workshops. 

The expenses of the three schools during 1890 were as follows: 


Materials and Sundries. 


(CHALONSS Pi seeps acne inn le tine OF oieis cereieic Secige smal ancistene Rare cinas eee aeee ee $48, 809. 31 
INCE AI SecA SA SACRE SEO ARES BACCO DOA S Heo MOnSoe ANGE Oe See on anses acobe 41, 848.58 
IN CEA ERR AOE Ab done codo55 OSHS Ienobsc soc doSras GaoSen SdcoeteasGesasat cc 40, 622. 06 

MME LES SEES A aR A ie Sa Senen Sner SNAG RN SSN ORCOC ESAT Cane sGOSUe 131, 279. 95 
Expenses at Paris on account of these schools.¢ ..........---..----..---- 1, 421. 83 
Expenses on account of examinations for admission. ...-..-...-...------ 3, 121. 00 
Prizes and compensations to best pupils ..-......-.....--..-.--.-------- 4, 342. 50 

Grands total coo. Joa cade tele meee aeieee oes nee hoes aueweitet ae Sls OST Gon2s 


OCCUPATIONS OF GRADUATES OF THE NATIONAL SCHOOLS OF ARTS AND TRADES 
AT AIX, ANGERS, AND CHALONS. 


7 
Industries and occupations. ae Industries and occupations. hee: 
Army service: Building: 
Genoral ese Slee Seance ene at eee 1 ATONIOCHS se Sian aha oeee te Ses oe 44 
High commissioned officers..-.-..--.--- 3 || Building materials—brickwork, cement, 
Lower commissioned officers........--. ily ceramics, lime, mosaics, paints, plaster, 
Non-commissioned oflicers and soldiers.| 35 quarries, slate, tiling, timber: . 
Bridges and metallic constructions: Manufacturers, merchants, and em- 49 
Proprietors, managers, and engineers...| 47 ployés. 
Chiefs of workshops and construction, 26 || Education: 
draughtsmen, etc. Directors, engineers, professors of in- 61 
Bridges, roads, ete.: struction, chiefs and assistant chiefs 
Engineers and assistant engineers...... 5 of workshops, and curators. 
Superintendents and overseers...-...-. 107 || Electric works: 
Telegraph and telephone constructors. . 3 Constructors, directors, and engineers. 45 
Superintendents of mines, surveyors, 16 Chiefs and assistant chiefs of work- 29 


experts, and managers. 


shops, dranghtsmen, etc. 
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OCCUPATIONS OF GRADUATES OF THE NATIONAL SCHOOLS OF ARTS AND TRADES 
: AT AIX, ANGERS, AND CHALONS—Continued. 


a re ee 


Industries and occupations. Abe Industries and occupations. ec 

Engincers: Spinning, combing, weaving, finishing, a 
(iealeumriberss. ce soe scacce eh ocaes ok 143 igen g ; ma eats 2a, 
Consulting engineers and patent solici- 16 Proprietors, directors, engineers, and 93 

tors. . various higher occupations. 
Mechanical draughtsmen............... 236 Manufacturers of laces, velvets, tulles, 4 

Gas works: etc. 

Proprietors, engineers, directors of 45 Constructors of materials, looms, stitch- 15 
works, draughtsmen, etc. ing machines, and paper tubes. 
(SSE TET Te Geese ay ee Se Rr 14 || Steam apparatus, and brass and copper 

Insurance: work: 

Directors and agents. ..-.......2..-.-5 3 employestecsnusce. peta sae ee 86 

Mechanical construction works in general: Sugar works, refineries, and distillerios: 
Proprietors, managers, and engineers..| 365 roprietors, managers, engineers, and 42 
Chiefs and assistant chiefs of work- | 340 heads of factories. 

shopsand construction, draughtsmen, Mieghanics) Steir escs. sone eee see ee 6 
accountants, ete. Constructors of sugar works, refineries, 15 

Mercantile branches: \ and distilleries: managers, engincers, 
Merchants and employés..-...-....... Ss 74 chiefs of workshops, foremen, andcon- 

Metal works, founderies and forges: struction dranghtsmen. 

Proprietors, directors, and engineers-...| °210 | Various professions and occupations: 
Chiefs and assistant chiefs of work- | 125 Bank e@rsiccspeccsacmiioeee See 5 
shops and factories, draughtsmen, etc. DONEISU:2 5 cridcn oo merece ae Stee ha ere alee uu 

Mines: — Pharmacist a. ce se esse eka ttes ee ah 
Engineers, managers, and superin- 43 Proprietors and landlords......-...-.... 100 

tendents. Representatives of various industries. - 53 
INF GCIWARIOCS VOLO: oc a oe eae ee ences chk aes 6 || Water works: 
Navigation—construction workshops: Contractors for works of conveyance and ) 
Proprietors, managers, and construction ll distribution. 
engineers. Managers, engineers, and agents....-.-. 22 
Chiefs and assistant chiefs of work- 15 || Miscellaneous: 
shops, foremen, draughtsmen, etc. Proprietors, managers, engineers, and 
Navigation —commercial and military constructors of materials in the follow- 
marine, maritime canals: ing industries: 
CHiek 6NGWeClAe == -—" secon neces = 5 Agricultural machinery........-.-- 18 
Marine officers and principalengineers.| 32 Articles for travei, fans, saddlery-. & 
Engineers, inspectors and chief en- 11 Artillery and arms... ~~. ..225-2 20 7 
gineers, commercial marine. Artistic metal work—iron, copper, 15 
First and second master, engineers, ; 129 “lead, and tin. 
engineers’ apprentices, engineers on Bell founderiesiaca- kn se se oe a 2 
commercial vessels, etc. Belting and straps of leather, cotton, 16 
Paper works: and india-rubber. 
Proprietors, managers, and engineers...| 22 Blacking, paints, and varnishes. --.- 2 
Mechanics and other employés..-......- 11 Bottles, corks, bottle clasps, and si- ti 
Constructors of materials for paper 8 phons. 
mills. Trys ROS OLCs asian k sitel sam sisi ee 1 
Powder and dynamite works, cannon foun- Cables and chains 1 
derics and arsenals, and tebacco works: Carpentry, sawmills, cabinetmak- 18 
BOI PIO ON oo see's teen ee eee ee cen es 42 ing, and patternmaking. 

Public officials: Carriages. and wheels... -..:.-.:.5.- vi 
Collectors of revenues, and of alms.... 3 Chemical products, salts, etc.......- 4 
Government counsellor. .........-..:-.- 1 @hemistyesesceens anne acer aae eee ie 1 
Notaries, court presidents, judges, ex- 6 Chios aan area cics2 «inline sana ste os pr 

perts, and arbiters. Chocolates and conserves. --......-- 2 
Inspector of child labor in manufacto- 1 Coal mines ci 8 
ries and public establishments. Elevators...-.. 2 
Secretary of mayor’s offico............-- 1 Engraving - : 3 
Senators and representatives........-.. 4 Faucet founderies..-....-.--..----- 9 

Public works: Lisl ee eae soanarge ace 4 
Contractors, engineers, and foremen...; 119 Food products 2 
Mechanics, draughtsmen, etc-....-.-..- 16 Founderies, bolt and nail forges, 28 

Railways, road construction: horseshoes, sad-irons, buttons, 
Engineers, chiefs and assistant chiefs | 162 hooks. 

of sections and workshops, overseers, Galvanizing ---:--<2--2.0+--..s----- 2 
and draunghtsmen. Gas ovens, and other ovens.....-.-. 5 

Railways, plant and rolling stock: Gilding, silver plating, nickel plat- 6 
Engineers and assistant engineers....- ing, and galvanizing. 

Chiefs and assistant chiefsof railway | 116 Glass and crystal works.-...-....-. 13 
stations, offices, etc. Girinderss st Scc cece he ede ace mieten 5 
Locomotive engineers and firemen...... 29 Grindstones and emery paper....--- 4 

Railways, oflices and workshops: Hardware and tinware.....--...-.-. 21 

Engineers and assistant engineers in ll Heaters, flues, and ventilators. ....- 26 

offices and worksbops. Ice making anc ice machinery. .-...- 9 
Chicfs and assistant chiefs of work- 59 Locksmithing .-.:--.--..---3.+---+- 10 
shops and offices, and other employés. Machinery, tools, stamps, and saws - 28 
Foremen, assistant foremen, finishers, 41 Malleable iron works.-..----------- 7 
fitters, repairers, etc. Matches,......-----0----0-+-0+v2---- 6 

ED) PAN SL SIMOM Use ete aaron eile aren 40 Mills for flour and other foods-..-.-. 26 
Railways—inspection and control: Motors, petroleum..-.-.------------ 


Inspectors, sub-inspectors, controllers, | 116 
and assistant controllers. 


S. Ex. 65 19 


Oiland grease, petroleum, soap, and 
candles. 


Y 
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Industries and occupations. pie | Industries and occupations. hs 
| 
Miscellaneous—continued. | Miscellaneous—concluded. 
Proprietors, managers, etc.—cont’d. | Proprietors, managers, etc.—cone’d. } 
Publishing, printing, lithographing, 22 |) Velocipedes, carriages and wagons, 23 
heliographing, bookbinding, and | tramways, and omnibuses, | 

x photographing. Watchmaking, goldsmithing, scien- 13 
Pumps and hydraulic motors. -.....! 15 tificand musical instruments, phys- 
Shoemalcin os ani «cee « da taeinn 1 ical and surgical apparatus, etc. 
Springs and axles- 2 Ware mills: “aSS- fatas tie Seeer aes 3 
DUaRCUn sar sati as 3 Wirescreens and other metallic cloth 2 
AANA Oe ee eietats acinar ere erat Weal aie eee 6 Wooten: Wales. -22..ss2eecnsss2=ee 2 
Kam and asp all Gere = ecra = ote alele tel ctee i 
Tubes, copper or iron. .-.....-...-..- 8 POT os one Soa nee aes aoe 4,045 

{ 


CENTRAL INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, LYONS. 


Two important institutions projected,along practically the same line 
as the national schools of arts and trades are the Central Industrial 
Schoel at Lyons and the Industrial Institute of the North of France at 
Lille. The former of the two just mentioned is of a somewhat higher 
grade. Itisin faet to Lyons very much what the Central School of 
Arts and Manufactures is to Paris. 

~ About 350 have graduated from the Lyons institution, and nearly all 

have chosen technical vocations. They are found principally as pro- 
prietors, managers, or employés in silk and velvet factories, chemical 
and iron works, paper mills, engineers on railway or road construc- 
tion, ete. Nea 


INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE OF THE NORTH OF FRANCE, LILLE. 


This school is largely a technological institution. Itwas founded by 
the department of the north in the city of Lille. Its object is to fit 
civil engineers, managers, and superintendents for the workshops of 
the principal industries of the north of Franee. 

The instruction is theoretical and practical, and includes lectures, 
designing, experiments and work in general, industrial and analytic 
chemistry, experiments in dyeing, work in shops, and numereus visits to 
industrial establishments in the region. A great part of the time is 
spent in the shops and laboratories. The programme of studies has 
special reference to industries of the neighborhood. Instruction in the 
textile arts is greatly developed at the institute. The lessons are ac- 
companied by practical exercises in a large and well equipped shop, 

with machines of a sufficient variety to initiate the student into 
nearly all the operations belonging to the linen, cotton, or woollen in- 
dustries. 

The instruction is given in two distinct divisions—of technology (on 
the type of schools of arts and trades) and civil engineering (on the 
type of the Central School of Arts and Manufactures). Each course is 
divided into three sections—mechanics, spinning and weaving, and 
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industrial chemistry. The plan of studies is absolutely the same for 
allin the beginning; in the second year the specialization commences, 
and is accentuated in the third year. 

The plan of studies for the section of mechanics has been devised 
with a view of specially preparing for the industries of machine con- 
struction, and for public works. The pupils of this division are partic- 
ularly trained in drawing, fitting, carpentry, operations of taking plans, 
levelling and surveying. 

The pupils of the section of spinning and weaving follow, in the sec- 
ond year, aspecialelementary course. During the last year they pursue 
a higher eourse relative to textile materials and the industries which 
they are to follow. The practical exercises of spinning and weaving 
commence in the second year, and are greatly extended during the last 
year. 

The pupils of the section of chemistry commence, in the second year, 
the study of analytic and industrial chemistry. Later they study, in 
special advanced eourses, the principles of industrial chemistry. They 
are trained in experiments. During the last year the greater part of 
their time is employed in practical work. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FOR TRAINING FOREMEN AND SKILLED ME- 
CHANICS, CLUNY. 


The original design of the three national schools of arts and trades 
at Aix, Angers, and Chalons was to train skilled mechanics and fore- 
men. In later years there has been an advance both in the character 
of the instruction and object sought to be accomplished. These schools 
now train, in reality, overseers and mechanical engineers. 

The newinstitution at Cluny is meant to fill in the gap between the 
training given in the national schools at Armentiéres and at Aix, for 
example. It was only opened in September 1892, so it is impossible, 
as yet, to speak of results. 


SUPERIOR INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


The government of France maintains an elaborate system of techni- 
cal schools from which to reeruit the service in its various administra- 
tive departments, state manufactories and industries. These schools 
include: Army and navy schools, schools of agriculture and herti- 
culture, schools of forestry, veterinary schools, schools for the postal 
and telegraphic services, various schools of navigation and seamanship, 
schools for engineers of naval vessels, a polytechnic school, a national 
school for bridges and highways service, schools of mines, and art 
schools connected with state manufactories at the Gobelins tapestry 
works at Paris, and also at Beauvais and at Sevres. 
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The principal object of this school is to educate technical engineers 
for service in the various departments of the government service. The 
course of study covers two years. 

The instruction includes a:great variety of subjects, as: Mathematics, 
two years; descriptive geometry, one year; stereometry, one year; 
mechanics and machinery, two years; physics, two years; chemistry, 
two years; geodesy and astronomy, one year; architecture, two years; 
military art, one year; history, geography, and literature, two years; 
German language, two years; drawing and water color, two years. ~ 

The studies are supplemented by visits to establishments in the city 
and the neighboring country. 

Students upon graduating either go directly into the service of the 
state, or continue their studies in other state schools, such as the school 
of mines, the school of bridges and highways, etc. Graduates not 
going into the state service have no difficulty in getting employment 
in responsible positions. 

All students board at the school. The price for board is 1,000 franes 
($193) per year, and that of their outfit, 500 francs ($96.50). Numer- 
ous partial or entirely free scholarships are given. In 1889 there were 
(144 of these. 

Candidates for admission must be between the ages of 16 and 21 
years, and must be either bachelors of science, bachelors of special in- 
struction, bachelors of letters, or must possess a certificate relative to 
the first proof for bachelor of letters. Numerous preparatory schools 
exist in various parts of France to fit students for admission to this 
school. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF BRIDGES AND HIGHWAYS, PARIS. 


This school is maintained to recruit the corps of government engi- 
neers of bridges and highways. Government students are taken ex- 
clusively from the Polytechnic School at Paris. In addition to these 
students the school receives also others as day students, young men 
who wish to obtain the same instruction, but who upon graduation do 
not enter the government service. Their situation is very similar to 
those of engineers of the school of arts and manufactures. ‘ 

The course of instruction covers three years, as follows: 

First year.—Applied mechanics (resistance and materials), road con- 
struction, mineralogy and geology, architecture (the employment of 
wood and iron in constructions—decoration of bridges), political econ- 
omy, general principles of construction. 

Second year.—Applied mechanics (hydraulics), construction (interior 
navigation), construction (bridges), steam engines, architecture (em- 
ployment of wood and iron in constructions—decoration of bridges), 
administrative law. 
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Third year.—Construction (railroads), construction (maritime works), 
administrative law, fortifications. English and German languages are 
also required. 

In each division the students are exercised in practical work, graphic 
work, drawing, sketching, manipulation, and testing of materials of 
construction, levelling, and laying plans for machinery, buildings, ete. 
Supplementary courses are also given in pisciculture, the operation of 
railroads, photography, electric telegraphy, etc. The instruction is 
entirely gratuitous. 

Students not coming from the Polytechnic School must be 25 years 
old and must pass an examination for admission. This class of stu- 
dents is very small. A preparatory department for day students is 
also maintained by this school. 


NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL OF MINES, PARIS. 


This school is maintained primarily to educate engineers for employ- 
ment in the exploitation of state mines. For this purpose the students 
are recruited exclusively from the Polytechnic School. Independent of | 
these, the school also admits a limited number of other students. 

The duration of studies is three years. The instruction has for its 
object the imparting of knowledge concerning the exploitation of mines, 
the treatment of mineral substances, and the management of railroads, 
The following are the principal subjects taught: : 

First year.—W orking of mines; general metallurgy (iron); analytical 
chemistry of the metalloids; industrial chemistry; mineralogy; animal 
paleontology; topography; designs and plans for exploitations; exercises 
in the analysis of minerals; exercises in mineralogy and paleontology; 
exercises in topography. 

Second year.—Metallurgy (different metals); analytical chemistry 
(metals); geology and petrography; machines and resistance of ma- 
terials; railroads; industrial economics; theses in metallurgy and ma- 
chines; exercises in mineral analysis; exercises in petrography; indus- 
trial visits and geological courses. 

Third year.—Applied geology; construction work; construction of 
machinery; legislation concerning mines; aS TRI of electricity ; 
artillery; analysis of theses; projects of thesis and of exploitation, 
machines, and metallurgy. Students of the third year must also fol- 
low a course in English or German. 

In addition to visits to mines and industrial establishments and nu- 
merous excursions which students have to make in order to complete 
their education, they are required during vacation to make a stay of 
a month in a mining or metallurgical district of France or Belgium. 
On their return they must make a report on the places they have 
visited. 

The instruction is entirely free. Students who are not graduates of 
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the Polytechnic School are admitted according to the following condi- 
tions: 

(1) Day students who intend to become engineers or managers in the 
working of mines for private persons. Only four or five are admitted 
each year. They must be between the ages of 17 and 23 years and are 
selected by examination. They follow the same course as the govern- 
ment students, but are not given employment by the state upon grad- 
uating. When they finish they receive a diploma, and generally find 
employment as engineers in mines, metallurgical industries, the rail 
road service, ete. There are preparatory courses for entrance as day 
students. 

(2) Fereign students are admitted by request of their governments. 
They must pass an examination. 

(3) Free students are admitted on their own initiative, to follow all or 
part of the courses. They receive no title or diploma, and are not con- 

sidered as regular students. 


SCHOOL OF MINES, SAINT-ETIENNE. 


This is anational school, intended to furnish managers and engineers. 
The organization and requirements are very similar to those mentioned 
in connection with the previous institution. 

The average number of students admitted annually is twenty-five. 

The administration does not guarantee positions to graduates. All, 
however, obtain positions without difficulty at salaries which commence 
at 1,800 to 2,400 francs ($347.40 to $463.20) per year and advance as 
they gain experience. The school furnishes also engineers to metal- 
lurgical and chemical establishments in France and foreign countries. 
In the metallurgical industry of the department of the Loire 32 out of 
the 56 managers and engineers are graduates of the Saint-Etienne 
~Schoolof Mines. Out of 372 engineers directly employed in private 
mines in France 278 are graduates of this school, 68 of the Central 
School of Arts and Manufactures at Paris, and 26 of the National 
High School of Mines at Paris. 

The instruction is gratuitous. ‘The conditions for admission are the 
same as for the Central School of Arts and Manufactures at Paris, with 
the additional requirement of a knowledge of chemistry. 


SCHOOLS FOR MASTER MINERS, ALAIS (GARD) AND DOUAI 
(NORD). 


These are practical schools, intended to educate master workmen 
for mines. The instruction is both theoretical and practical, and lasts: 
two years. One-half of each year is given up to work in the mines, 
and the other half to special studies in the elements of mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, working of mines, designing, ete. 

Pupils must be 16 years of age to be admitted to the Douai school 
and 18 to be admitted to the Alais school. 
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The state gives scholarships, preference being given to the sons of 
miners. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR NATIONAL MANUFACTORIES. 


The government maintains a school of decorative art and tapestry 
and a practical school of chemistry as applied to dyeing at the national 
manufactory of Gobelins, a school of decorative art at the manufactory 
of Beauvais, and a practical school of ceramics at the national manu- 
factory of Sevres, to recruit the service at these state establishments 
with artisans possessing technical artistic skill. 


CSNTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND MANUFACTURES, PARIS. 


The Central School of Arts and Manufactures was founded in 1829 | 
as a private institution. It becamea state institution in 1857. 

The aims of the founders were to establish a school for the higher 
industrial studies, uniting the scientific theoretical branches with 
practical work. The plan originally adopted exists at the present 
day. The institution is intended to form engineers for all the various 
branches of industry and for the public service. 

The minister of commerce, industry, and the colonies has direct 
control of this institution. 

The course of study covers three years, as follows: 


First year: Lessons. 
Analysis (differential ‘and integral calculus) ....-...-2.- 2-2-2 ee ee eet ee 33 
Kanematics-and rational-mechawics . ..-)2.- 2 2no oo ew ween eo lela ese ewes oe 52 
Wercriphive Scomeiy, and appliCatlOns oa <-h et ape wa oc anne oe 50 
General PRY CICS enor a clien sacle mesic ee oe eee Be ee ee: A 60 
(CHEST Venere Care ee eS ee 6 Aa ee een Se ee eine 60 
VEE ed GOW are COLO MSs =o orf an are leims iia aie a \mlinin tile wiaein nim t/a weal teetalalaeleie 30 
Construction of the elements and parts of machines..-.....----...-.-.---- 20 
Architecinredind civil Genstructions.—.~ 5-5 ceo meen sce wiewecinnsaaeee 3 
Industrial hygiene and applied natural sciences.......-......------------ 25) 

OED ED Se Se ee ere ee et teen ee 360 
Second year: 
AgpMed: WOCHARICS, <s.cscloc.cccle os Smee Cire = hae pina male ent wat een 60 
PAGO! PRCSESE AUC OL. wia(see hie eee maine seem lola sin = aieittalemie in aie om aclals ajeinionte'= 22 
Consprichion and. srecvion- Ol amachimes © 2-2 - - <i sas e+ seceees oe de ese annt 50 
A Re het a SNCS Eats nee wae See ela row lois mee elie Stain mea n\'ein wie, Wie win 44 
Applications of electricity and ‘of light ......---....---.~------- +--+ + --- 28 
Bee etn OPC INGS cree soe penn oi See SE ST a ee ee eee eee 36 
PGi MacltGad RG IRANI EES NRA SMe te te on a Pare hes merece etwteliztnieym' S| nace who Sigmrlni 48 
UPS CIeAMIOCAG As Cin eieNS) yale Seen eee ee Eee Oe SPE Oe Serre eee 40 
ATCHNPOCHURCHAIM CIVIL COMSTLUCHMONS 51 cjom sie <6 aleresKicieS ice ed ace ew nieaciniseee 50 
Legislation and qndustrial economics ---.--...---------------------+-+---- 25 
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Third year: Lessons. 
Applied mechanics (hydraulics) ibis aerated toe Bese nr oe ae Daa ee ee eae 45 
Constructionjand erection of machines es scaeee oe eee eee eae eters 45 
Industrial, chemistry y_-¢s5-25 2 aes 0 ee ee ae ee oe se ere etc eee OU 
General metallurgy and metallurgy of iron............2.-..-------------- “5D 
HaxploitabiomrOl Mines ssc ons ee Ses a sole ein erasers ete tee oe eae een ae er 40 
PrUMUb LUG: WOLKs se foe. o 204 Sct seme Heats oe 3.5 See eee rae a See eee eee iererete 53 
RATIO ACS: Biel sais os 2 seic eal oes apse ie alata ae ee ae ee teeter arene 40 

TO Gal ti:5;5 Se Sad Spare Srersse tn alo wire wile] oat ia aie ee sanele inte a oa eee teteToate totam eratstere 328 


The first year’s studies relate to the general sciences. ‘hey consti- 
tute a basis of the encyclopedic instruction of the engineer. 

The second year’s courses pertain more especially to technical instruc- 

tion. They are taught by engineers who are in actual daily practice, 
and the pupils must adapt themselves to ideas which are more positive 
and less abstract. The studies are completed by laboratory exercises 
and visits to factories. In the middle of the second year students have 
to specialize into one of the four branches—machinists, constructors, 
metallurgists, or chemists. 

The average number of pupils admitted each year is 250. Graduates 
find ready employment as engineers, managers of establishments, con- 
structors, ete. 

During the last half century more than 4,000 graduates of the school 
have been distributed over all parts of the globe. About 600 foreign 
pupils have graduated, most of whom are now occupying high positions 
in their respective countries. Many of the buildings of the late expo- 
sition, the Hiffel tower, the palace of the Trocadéro, and part of the 
machinery hall are works of former pupils of this school. 

Candidates for admission must be at least 18 years of age and must 
pass an examination. 

A sum of 60,000 frances ($11,580) annually is set aside by the govern- 
ment for assisting worthy young men with limited resources. 


WATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF ARTS AND TRADES, PARIS. 


The National Conservatory of Arts and Trades, which ranks as one 
of the great scientific institutions of France, was founded by the na- 
tional] convention in 1794, but was not organized until 1796. . The cele- 
brated museum was definitely installed in 1798. 

The original object was to establish a collection of machinery, pat- 
terns, models, tools, drawings, descriptions, and books relating to all the 
branches of the arts and trades, and also of the originals of all instru- 
ments and machines invented or perfected; and to provide means for 
the explanation of the tools and useful machinery to those interested 
in the arts and trades. By a special ordinance of the government 
gratuitous courses of instruction on the application of the sciences and 
industrial arts were begun in 1819. The conservatory is to industrial 
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science what the College of Frarce is to pure science. It has rendered 
great service in the application of science to industry and in the popu- 
larization of industrial questions. 

There are fifteen professorial chairs, of which twelve are devoted to 
science applied to the arts and three to the general laws and results 
of labor, constituting, as it were, the philosophy of the subject. These 
fifteen courses vary in subject matter from year to year, as each course 
runs a number of years. The following are the subjects treated: 

Mechanical arts—geometry applied to the arts, mechanics applied to 
the arts, spinning and ‘veaving; art of construction—descriptive geom- 
etry, civil constructions; physics—as applied to the arts; chemistry— 
general chemistry, industrial chemistry, chemistry applied to the indus- 
tries of dyeing, ceramics, and glass making; agriculture—agricultural 
chemistry, agricultural works and rural engineering; economic sciences 
and legislation—political economy and indusirial legislation, industrial 
economics and statistics, commercial law. 

As the instruction is addressed to an audience which is occupied 
during the day in commerce or industry, the courses are given in the 
evening between the hours of 7.45 and 10 o’clock. They continue from 
November to April of each year. 

The lectures are public and gratuitous. In each course places are 
reserved in the amphitheatre for a certain number of pupils who have 
made application for the same to the professor. ‘These constitute a 
class of regular auditors known by name to the teacher. From among 
these the prize men are selected. 

The number of auditors varies from 120,000 to 130,000 per year. The 
number of regular auditors for which places are reserved is about 
20,000. 

_ The minister of commerce, industry, and the colonies has direct con- 
trol of this institution. 

The annual budget of the conservatory is about 290,000 francs 
($55,970) for salaries, administration, and prizes, and about 152,000 
francs ($29,336) for materials and sundry expenses, making a total of 
about 442,000 francs ($85,306). 


INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION. 


France possesses, in addition to the schools of fine arts, a number 
of institutions giving instruction in art as related to industry. The 
following are the principal schools of this kind: 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF DECORATIVE ARTS, PARIS. 


This school was created especially to educate artists and artisans for 
industries in which art plays an important part. It has, therefore, 
both morning and evening classes. The instruction is given in two 
divisions, as follows: Hlementary division—mathematics, geometrical 
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drawing, designing of ornaments, drawing figures and animals, sculp- 
ture; advanced division—architecture and construction, architectural 
drawing, legislation concerning buildings, rilievo designs, antique, 
living models and large rilievo ornamentation, sculpture, anatomy, 
history and composition of ornamentation, general history and history 
of industries. 

Students must be at least 10 years old for the morning classes, and 
14 years for the evening classes. Instruction is gratuitous. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR GIRLS, PARIS. 


This school is intended to provide the same instruction for girls as 
that provided for boys by the National School of Decorative Arts. The 
teaching is done in three divisions, the elementary section, the advanced 
section, and a special course, as follows: Elementary section—free-hand 
drawing, perspective, plans, ornaments, designs from rilievo heads, 
flowers, etc.; advanced section—designs of ornaments, architecture al- 
ternating with the composition of ornaments or industrial models, de- 
signs of figures after the antique or nature, designs from natural 
flowers, history of art and comparative anatomy; the special course 
relates to modelling, oil and water color painting, painting on porcelain 
and Delft ware, engraving on wood, and etching. 

Tuition is free. Candidates for admission must be at least 12 years 
of age. 

Schools on the model of the National School of Decorative Arts at 
Paris have been created in several departments, for both sexes. The 
instruction is gratuitous. Candidates must know how to read, write, 
and perform simple mathematical calculations. 


SCHOOL OF TAPESTRY, AUBUSSON. 


The instruction at this school relates more especially to the manufact- 
ure of tapestry. It comprises geometrical drawing, ornamental de- 
signing, the elements of architecture, anatomy, and decorative compo- 
sition; special courses relating to local industries, tapestry designing, 
preparation of cards for weaving, embroidery, and chemical coloring. 

Boys must be at least 18, and girls 12 years of age, to be admitted. 


SCHOOL OF CERAMICS, LIMOGES. 


The instruction relates especially to the manufacture of ceramics. 
There are three divisions—the elementary, superior, and special. The 
elementary division comprises free-hand drawing; ornamental design- 
ing; geometrical drawing (perspective, shading, and coloring); rilievo 
(ornament, flower, figure). The superior division includes drawing 
from the antique, nature, and living models; comparative anatomy; 
drawing from large rilievo and models taken from art industries 
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(brouze vases, ceramies, furniture, tapestry, etc.); architecture; com- 
position of ornament; general history. The special course includes 
modelling; drawing and painting of flowers from nature; ceramic 
painting; engraving for ceramic impressions. 

Boys must be 13, and girls 12 years of age, to be admitted. 


SCHOOL AT NICE. 


The instruction consists of geometrical drawing and drawing of 
ornaments after the antique and from nature; sculpture after the 
antique and from nature, with exercises in composition; elementary 
mathematies and perspective; elements of architecture; architecture 
(course in construction); history and composition of ornament; eom- 
parative anatomy; applications to decoration. 

Pupils must be at least 10 years of age to attend the day classes, 
and 14 for the night classes. 


WATIONAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS, ROUBAIX. 


This school, which was organized at the expense of the state and 
the city of Reubatx, has for its object the education of artists and arti- 
sans for the industries of Roubaix. 

The instruetion comprises twenty-two courses of study, as follows: 

Section of design and painting: Preparatory free-hand drawing; ele- 
mentary drawing and the perspective of observation; intermediate 
drawing (ornament, head); advanced drawing and artistic anatomy; 
history of art; paimting; decorative composition. 

Section of architecture: Linear and plain geometrical drawing; alge- 
braand geometry in space; applied mechanics and descriptive geometry; 
sketches of machines; architecture; general construction, for workmen 
on buildings. 

Industrial section: Chemistry; physics; dyeing, first year; dyeing, 
second year; experiments; weaving, first year; weaving, second year; 
practical work in threading; heating. 

This school possesses large physical and chemical laboratories. The 
laboratory for dyeing permits fifty students to work at the same time, 
and to perform experimentally all the operations required’in dyeing. 

The average attendance is 600 pupils. The annual budget is 70,000 
franes ($13,510). 


' SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS, SAINT-ETIENNE. 


This school was organized on the model of that of Roubaix. The in- 
struction includes nineteen courses: Three in drawing; eight special 
courses—clementary geometry, descriptive geometry, perspective, 
anatomy, history of art, physics, chemistry, geometrical drawing; eight 
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courses of application——decorative composition, modelling, architecture, 
engraving of arms, preparation of cards for weaving, weaving, dyeing, 
heat and mechanics. - 

The average attendance is 450 pupils. 


SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS, REIMS. . 


This school was created for the education of artisans for different 
industries. Itis a day school. Evening classes are also held. 

The day classes are for pupils who specialize in a certain branch of 
industrial art, and the evening classes are for artisans, laborers, and 
employés who desire to perfect themselves in their work. The 
instruction comprises an elementary division, an advanced division, 
and special courses, as follows: ; 

The elementary division: Geometrical and free-hand drawing; per- 
spective and shadows; elements of drawing from rilievo and from 
figures. The advanced division: Drawing of figures from nature and 
the antique; comparative anatomy; drawing of ornaments from models 
borrowed from art establishments, tapestry, furniture, bronzes, vases, 
ete.; elementary study of architecture; drawing of machinery; com- 
position of ornament; general history of art. The special courses com- 
prise: Modelling; wood and stone sculpturing; oil and water color 
painting; architecture; construction of buildings; carpentry; stone 
eutting; iron work; verification of works; preparation of cards for loom 
work. Twice a week the classes are open to girls, who must be accom- 
panied by a parent or guardian. 

The attendance in 1889~90 was 350 pupils. Pupils are required to be 
at least 13 years of age. They must be able to read and write and 
understand the elements of arithmetic. They are classed according to 
special aptitude, as determined by examination. 


MUNICIPAL DRAWING SCHOOLS. 


There exist, also, numerous municipal drawing schools in France, 
most of which are subsidized by the state. Although the state ex- 
ercises, to some extent, a control over the instruction, the latter is far 
from uniform. The programmes vary according to the particular needs 
of the locality or the existence of local industries. 

The instruction is divided into three classes, which generally include 
the following subjects: 

Hlementary classes: Free-hand and linear drawing. Intermediate 
classes: Drawing of ornaments and parts of rilievo, the practical study 
of projection (sketches, plans, levelling, etc.) Advanced classes: 
Drawing from rilievo, general history of art, study of order and ordi- 
nances, the application of projection to carpentry, iron work, stone 
cutting, ete. 

About 250 schools of this kind exist in France. 
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DRAWING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PARIS. = 


Instruction in drawing is commenced in the infant classes, where it 
precedes that of writing; it is continued in the elementary primary 
schools, and carried to a still further extent in the advanced primary 
Schools. As the latter are available for only a few, the city of Paris 
has provided for evening classes in a number of the communal (public) 
schools, where gratuitous instruction is given in drawing and modelling 
to apprentices and adults. This instruction consists of: Geometrical 
drawing, with its practical applications—draughting machinery, archi- 
tectural drawing, coloring, ete.; free-hand drawing (ornament and figure) 
executed after relief; round rilievo, plants and living models, modelling, 
and sculpture. 

These courses are open every evening from 8 to 10 o’clock. There are 
70 of these schools for men and 17 for girls and women. 

The instruction given in the above mentioned schools is mainly of a 
general and theoretical character. 

The city of Paris, desiring to complete the education thus given by 
instruction relating more particularly to industry, created in 1883 two 
schools of design, one of preparatory practical designing, and the other 
for the application of the art to a certain number of industries. The 
latter is a complement of the former, 


GERMAIN PILON SCHOOL, PARIS. 


This is a municipal school preparatory to practising designing. The 
instruction, which is entirely gratuitous, lasts three years, and in- 
cludes: Applied mathematics, drawing from relief work, round rilievo, 
plants and living models, sculpture and decorative painting, archi- 
tectural designing and history of art, history and composition of orna- 
mentation, There are two courses, one during the day. and the other 
in the evening from 8 to 10 o’clock. 

Candidates for admission to the day. classes must be 14 and those 
for the night classes 15 years of age. Candidates provided with cer- 
tificates of primary education may enter at 13 years of age. 


BERNARD PALISSY SCHOOL, PARIS. 


This is a municipal school for the application of the fine arts to in- 
dustry. 

There are four shops for practical work, viz., one for ceramics, glass- 
work, and enamelling; one for decorative painting; one for sculpture 
in wood, marble, ivory, and metals; and one for designing for cloths and 
furnishings. These branches relate to the industries which predomi- 
nate in the quarter where the school is located. 

The course is for three years. The instruction is gratuitous. There 
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are both night and day schools. Candidates must be.at Jeast 14 years. 
old for the day school and 15 years old for the night school. They are 
examined for admission. The annual budget amounts to about 62,000 
franes ($11,966), | 


TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIPS TO GRADUATES OF INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOLS. 


The minister of commerce and industry gives every year a number 
of travelling scholarships to graduates of industrial or trade schools. 

The value of these scholarships varies according to the importance 
and duration of the trip from 1,500 to 3,000 francs ($289.50 to $579) a 
year. They are renewable once or twice, but not longer. Holders of 
scholarships may choose the country wherein they temporarily sojourn. 
They must study industrial matters while abroad and send a report of 
_ their studies and observations at least every three months to the min- 
ister of commerce and industry. 

Scholarships are awarded after competitive examination, comprising 
a translation, a composition, and a technical industrial report in either 
English or German, at the choice of the candidates. 

Candidates must furthermore be of French nationality, between 21 
and 30 years of age, have graduated from a public school either wholly 
or partially under the control of the minister of commerce and indus- 
try, and have produced also certificates of health and good morals, 
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CHAPTER V. 
PRESENT STATUS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 
MANUAL TRAINING. 


The author of the Leipsic treatise on Education for Labor expresses 
the opinion that it is a reproach to Germany, the land of schools, 
that she has permitted France, Austria, Sweden, and Switzerland to 
anticipate her in the establishment and extension of a system of manual 
training in the schools. 

He claims that, ever since Martin Luther’s day, the leading German 
educators have strongly urged the necessity of introducing land train- 
ing into the schools as a means of mental discipline. Yet he declares 
that the ideas of such men have been spurned as dreams and phantasms, 
well enough in the realm of thought, but incapable of growth in the 
solid ground of reality. 

According to Herr Endris the first instruction in manual training 
given on German soil was begun by Clauson-Kaas, a Dane, at Emden, 
in the province of Hanover, on the 6th day of September 1880. This 
foreign enthusiast organized a course of training for teachers, of whom 
there were 63 in the first class formed The subjects of instruction 
included carpentry, basket making, straw work, bookbinding, ete. 

From this small beginning came a demand for similar instruction 
elsewhere, resulting in the formation of associations at Leipsic and 
Dresden for the promotion of the new enterprise. In Saxony the 
movement excited great enthusiasm. To reduce the expense of the 
experiment the minister of internal affairs granted a subvention of 3,000 
marks ($714), and the minister of education declared his willingness to 
aid the cause by every means in his power. At Dresden, where 
Clauson-Kaas gave a course of instruction, a class of 66 members was 
formed, composed of as many distinguished men as were ever placed 
under one teacher together, except possibly in Dr, Holmes’s class at 
Harvard. There were Boéttcher, Kockel, Birch-Hirschfeld, and many 
more whose rightful titles can confer no additional honor on their 
names. These men submitted themselves to the unwonted discipline 
of hand work daily, from 7 o’clock in the morning until nightfall, 
during the entire course. The subjects taught were the same as at 
Emden, with the addition of metal work and modelling in plaster. 

The interest was great. The king, ministerial officers, and deputa- 
tions from various societies, besides many other high personages, hon- 
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ored the occasion by their presence. Minister von Gerber declared 
that hereafter no Turnhalle should be conducted without the adjunct of 
a school workshop. 

In northern Germany there are now many institutes of manual 
training. School workshops have now been established at Emden, and 
at Kénigsberg, Kiel, Bremen, Leipsic, Dresden, Pforzheim, Stuttgart, 
Carlsruhe, etc., and recently manual training has been introduced into 
the Teachers’ Seminary at Dresden, and placed under the direction of 
Clauson-Kaas. 

This indefatigable worker organized a women’s class at his home in 
- Dresden in the month of July 1887, in order to prepare mothers for 
training their boys to some form of manual dexterity. By this means 
he sought to help those families whose boys could not, or would not, 
attend the public manual training school. 

On the 1st day of July 1887 Dr. Gétze opened a manual training 
seminary at Leipsic. At the beginning of the course only 22 pupils 
were in attendance; but soon the experiments attracted so much atten- 
tion that on the 18th of July nineteen teachers in Italy applied to the 
Italian ministry of instruction for permission to visit Leipsic for the 
purpose of learning the system of manual training. ; 

The German people began at last to appreciate manual training, and 
to demand it as a part ef school discipline. The unremitting agitation 
of the question by such exponents of education as Clauson-Kaas, Gotze, 
Schenckendorff, and Biedermann has produced its legitimate effect. 

Public opinion in Germany seems to favor the extension of manual 
training, which is now regarded as essential to a complete educational 
system. 

Hugo Elm gives the names of thirty cities in Germany where, at tlte 

idate of the publication of his work (1886), manual training schools had 
' been established; yet he acknowledges that his data are incomplete, 
and that the number of such institutions has now doubled. ; 

The German schools of this class, however, are not ideally perfect. 
Prof. J. M. Ordway of Tulane University relates that a few years 
ago he visited a number of Gewerbeschulen, expecting to find regular 
manual labor schools; but he found very little manual work done 
there. Prussia had a few trade schools, but these generally neglected 
the education of the man. In Sweden he found a far better system. 
The Swedes came nearest to his ideal and the ideas we are trying to 
work out. : 

_ At the eighth German manual training congress, Herr Schencken- 
dorif, referring to the early progress and present condition of the labor 
school movement in Germany, said: 

In the year 1851 Prof. Biedermann of Leipsie wrote a book on Edu- 
cation for Labor in which he treated the subject ina striking and 
original manner from the point of view then assumed by the promoters 
of the movement in Germany. If we examine this remarkable work 
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we shall discover that the ideas therein expressed are in harmony with 
ours of today. 

The speaker restricted himself to a brief sketch, but referred to a 
forthcoming statistical publication on the subject (in course of prep- 
aration at that time by Herr Sonntag of Leipsic), to be submitted to 
the next congress. 

Herr Schenckendorff expressed great admiration for the system of 
training devised by Mikkelsen of Denmark, and said that, in respect 
to thoroughness, it seemed to him the nearest to perfection of any, 
Next in order of preference he would place the system of Salomon, 
who limits his teaching to joinery. 

The report alluded to in the address of Schenckendorff, as in prepara- 
tion, is entitled, Bericht tiber den Stand und die Ausbreitung des Arbeits- 
unterrichts in Deutschland. It is exhaustive in detail, and was pre- 
sented to the ninth German manual training congress by its author, 
Herr Sonntag of Leipsic. 

From this valuable report, and from an excellent abstract of it pub- 
lished in Blitter fiir Knaben-Handarbeit, January 1890, we summarize 
the following facts (it being borne in mind that the report aims to give 
an account of the historical development of manual training in Ger- 
many, wherever it has been introduced, from the year 1880 to 1888): 

The number of school workshops in existence in Germany, and the 
number of places where they have been established, are the matters first 
recorded. Ofindependent school workshops there were 67 in 62 places; 
in teachers’ seminaries, 12 in 12 places; in private and common schools, 
12 in 12 places; in orphans’ homes, 15 in 14 places; in boys’ homes, 44 
in 21 places; in reformatories, 10 in 10 places; in asylums for feeble- 
minded, 2 in 2 places; in blind asylums, 5 in 5 places; in deaf and 
dumb asylums, 7 in 7 places; in school workshops with industrial object, 
12 in 12 places. <A total of 186 school workshops in 120 places. 

From the same publication is drawn a table showing the number of 
pupils and instructors in manual training in Germany prior to 1880, « 
and for each subsequent year down to 1888: 


PUPILS AND INSTRUCTORS IN MANUAL TRAINING IN GERMANY. 


Pupils. 
FS SS ee Artisan- 
Year. Total Volks- | Higher Teachers. teachers. 
ota" | schulen. | schools. 
66 47 1 9 
216 88 6 15 
392 156 16 25 
756 230 27 27 
1, 351 399 40 82 
1,720 360 55 35 
1, 879 377 65 36 
2,279 495 101 39 
2, 887 952 160 42 
4,370 1, 308 208 48 
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Concerning this table, it is observed that in the year 1888 the num- 
ber of pupils was almost 19 times as large as in 1880, and the number 
of teachers 12 times as great as in 1880. The pupils of the higher 
schools are of the intermediate, the Latin, the real-schools, the pro- 
gymnasia, the seminaries, the real-gymnasia, and gymnasia. 

In the same journal, February 1890, is to be found the concluding 

portion of this abstract. The first table there given relates to the spe- 
cific kinds of manual training in vogue in the different school work- 
shops, as follows: 


KINDS OF MANUAL TRAINING AND NUMBER OF SCHOOL WORKSHOPS. 


Paste- | 
Wood Hy Metal Model- 
Year. pea carving. Joinery. work. ling. 
PIGOTCOUL S80) rast sete ak ee Soeiaaiean Geese mine 5 1 2 lS aces naetlecte seis 
GSO Re write wsticere Seas sesame © Seierse vee eeeitessemt ae 9 2 6 2 1 
SS eee aos /scemin ct See la eee wine Wee cisicine st eteisa we oor 13 8 13 2 2 
SG 2 See Se Bmne es emis as nose aie  cateiaone «heater 17 10 17 3 4 
SS Sem eeee Nan asks ttt tsa ss eae cecal core aien eed 24 15 23 2 4 
DSB eer ciccte some 5 cetera a ta hewsiemaminete cer noar ete 29 21 35 2 3 
MS SOieaeicials cw alles alee sles ciseu ee ndecisemiceccaenae male 36 23 38 4 3 
SC Ores ora Sova cites eee an seine shelate Slot teme seteie ote 45 34 41 5 4 
PS Sic ecis es ssi ain is ae iis eee ole ice aac heels ater oisete 62 47 52 6 4 
SSS ince wane cilerac ome nae curse Sein aemctecenceeent 77 61 60 7 3 


In 1888, therefore, pasteboard work was carried on in about 80 per 
cent. of the school workshops; wood carving, in about 63 per cent.; 
joinery, in about 60 per cent.; metal work, in about 7 per cent.; and 
modelling, in about 3 per cent. 

The following table indicates the number of pupils receiving instruc- 
tion in the various special forms of manual training during the same 
years: 

KINDS OF MANUAL TRAINING AND NUMBER OF PUPILS. 


Paste- 


Wood A Metal Model- 
Year. Board carving. Joinery. work. ling. 

67 6 ni WI eee Selene ym os 
117 13 49 24 17 
203 81 194 20 27 
424 108 400 84 256 
553 202 713 50 166 
752 307 901 24 72 
973 446 945 41 56 

1, 103 713 1, 076 61 49 
1, 600 1,116 1, 497 57 32 
2, 400 1,797 1, 785 70 40 


Accordingly, in the year 1888, about 43 per cent. of the whole 
number of pupils were pasteboard workers; about 32 per cent., wood 
carvers; about 31 per cent., joiners; about 1.2 per cent., metal 
workers; about 0.7 per cent., modellers. 

The school workshops are sometimes located in rented rooms; some- 
times (and for the most part) in rent free school rooms. Occasionally, 
in building a new Turnhalle, a specially fitted-up room is set apart for 
a pupils’ workshop in connection with it, 
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The question: Should artisans or teachers give the instruction? is in 
the way of a practical solution. The percentages of instructors are as 
follows: 

PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS AND ARTISANS. 


Percentage of— 

Year. SSeS 
Teachers.| Artisans. 
10 90 
29 71 
39 61 
50 50 
56 44 
61 39 

64 3 
72 28 
79 21 
81 19 


The number of teachers that instruct pupils in manual work has 
increased from 10 per cent. prior to 1880 to 81 per cent. in the year 
1888; while the number of artisans that teach pupils has suffered a con- 
sequent diminution. In the school workshops instituted with an edu- 
cational purpose teachers, with few exceptions, are the instructors. In 
several institutions where artisans are still retained as manual training 
teachers, it is openly declared that a technically educated pedagogue 
is to be preferred. 

The principal specialties of instruction are pasteboard work, wood 
carving, joinery, and, to some extent, metal work and modelling. These 
are the five regularly instituted forms of discipline of manual training 
at present, though various other branches of instruction have been 
adopted in educational establishments that have to do with special 
conditions. Of these gardening is given a special preference in many 
places. 

Generally each pupil is instructed for two consecutive hours; though 
in some casesthe duration of the teaching varies from one and one-half 
to three hours. In this connection it.should be remarked that every- 
where in Germany manual instruction is given every day of the week, 
including Sunday. 

The number of pupils in one department varies with the several 
specialties. In pasteboard work it runs from 12 to 20; in wood carving, 
from 10 to 24; in joinery, from 12 to 16. 

Where the so-called preparatory courses exist children are received 
at from 5 to 6 years of age. For pasteboard work they must be at least 
9 years old; for wood carving, at least11; and for joinery, only 12 year 
old boys are admitted as a rule. 

At Wertheim, Baden, in September 1888, was founded die Schiiler- 
werkstatt of the city, by the school superintendent of the grand duchy. 
The specialty of this school is pasteboard work. In 1889 there were 
53 pupils and 1 teacher. The ages of the pupils ranged from 9 to 18. 
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Up to February 1889 the tuition for each pupil was 1.50 marks (36 
cents). Since that time it has been reduced to.80 pfennigs (19 cents). 

In the free city of Bremerhaven a pupils’ workshop (Schiilerwerkstatt) 
was founded in October 1888, by Herr Reuber. The city furnishes 
the school building, light, and heat, and also gives something for tool 
equipment. 


Pasteboard work-and wood carving are the specialties taught. In - 


1888 there were 32 pupils—17 taking pasteboard work, 15 wood carving. 
The pupils are from 12 to 14 years of age. Thirty-one of these pupils 
attended the Volksschule, and one a higher grade. Each pupil pays 5 
marks ($1.19) for iistruction and material. In 1881 manual training 
was introduced into the ragged school (Armenschule) at Lubeck. In 
1886, after this school had been abolished, the training (Handfertig- 
kettsunterricht) was pursued in a special shop. Carpentry, brush mak- 
ing, slipper making, spoon carving, fret sawing, wood carving, and straw 
braiding are the practical exercises. Two hours a week are devoted to 
instruction. In 1888 there were 75 boys under instruction. Pupils 
may keep their work without charge. Tuition is free. 

At Halle, Saxony, on the 8th of January 1887, a manual training 
school was established by Dr. Schrader, director of the real-gymnasium., 

The classes occupy five rooms in the old Biirgerschule, Poststrasse. 
Dr. Schrader is director, but a committee under his supervision man- 
ages the school. A skilled workman is chosen to give instruction in 
each of the technical subjects-pursued.. Pasteboard work, carpentry, 
wood carving, and (when called for) turning are taught. 

In 1889 (first quarter) there were 158 pupils—40 taking pasteboard 
work, 52 cabinet work, 66 wood carving. By the school statute boys 
who attend a public school can take only one manual training specialty. 

In 1888 Dr. Schrader opened a teachers’ course in carpentry and 
wood carving. Two Vienna teachers say, ‘The Halle shops are among 
the best conducted that we have seen.” 

In 1887 a manual training school shop (Schiiler-Handfertigkeits-Un- 
terrichts-Anstalt) was established at Glogau by the industrial society 
of that city. The Silesian Central Trade Union contributed 300 marks 
($71.40) toward the equipment of the shop; but the establishment’s 
current expenses are met by voluntary contributions. Nothing has 
been received as yet from the public (municipal) treasury. Two hun- 
dred and forty marks ($57.12) would be necessary to pay for rent of a 
suitable building; but such expenditure is beyond the means at the 
disposal of the committee. or this reason they are compelled to post- 
pone the establishment of a much desired course in joinery. 

Herr Eckert is the director, and he is assisted by two manual train- 
ing teachers. Pasteboard work and wood carving are the branches 
taught, the latter having been begun October 19,1887. The course of 
instruction runs throughout the school year. 
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Tn 1887 there were 32 pupils in this shop, with two teachers; in 1888 
25 pupils attended the course. The pupils come from the Vi olksschule, 
and range in age from 12 to14 years. No tuition fee is charg ged; though 
a small amount (about 50 pfennigs—12 cents) per quarter is Jejaie a 
of middle school pupils to defray the cost of materials. The income 
(from this source) is scarcely worth mentioning, however. 

The director is paid 180 marks ($42.84) annually; the two teachers 
120 marks ($28.56). ‘ 

The pupils like to attend the course of instruction in this shop; and 
the results are good, or, at least, encouraging, is the final comment of the 
reporter. 

The Manual Training School at Gorlitz was established May 3, 1881, 
by Herr Schenckendorff. Since the second year of its existence this 
school has been under the patronage of her royal highness, the crown 
princess, now the Empress Friedrich. The school is supported by the 
Society for the Promotion of Manual Training and Youthful Games. 
The expenses for 1887 were 2,467.23 marks ($587.20). The director is 
assisted in the instruction by five teachers. 

The school serves an educational purpose exclusively; it is not de- 
signed to promote any industrial end. The teaching in every specialty 
is conducted on pedagogical principles. Herren Neumann, Dr. Schnei- 
der of Leipsic, Gelbe, Salomon, and Miiller are among the lecturers. 

From the beginning pasteboard work and wood carving have been 
taught in the Gérlitz school. From 1881 to 1884 modelling was one of ~ 
the branches of instruction; but in 1884 this branch was set aside on — 
account of the objections urged against it by Director Grunow of Ber- 
lin, and carpentry was substituted the same year. 

The course extends through the school year. Each boy receives 
four hours’ instruction a week. The ages of the pupils range from 12 
to 14 years. Pupils come from gymnasia, real-gymnasia, burgher, pri- 
vate, and communal schools. The articles made remain the property of 
the pupils, only a few being retained for exhibition or other purposes. 
Punils of the higher institutes pay a monthly tuition fee of 1 mark 
‘(24 cents), as do extra course pupils. Otherpupils pay no tuition. 

The director of the Gérlitz Manual Training School receives a salary 
of 450 marks ($107.10) a year. Each teacher is paid 300 marks ($ Ths 40) 
a year for teaching eight hours a week. 

It was the case with this school at first that many difficulties and 
objections raised by the master workmen had to be overcome. The 
bookbinders’ guild determined to receive no boy as an apprentice who 
had been a pupil of the manual training school.. Now there is no 
reluctance to accept such pupils as apprentices. Master bookbinders 
and master joiners send their own children to the school, and, in some 
instances, permit them to pursue a more thorough course than appren- 
tices take. 
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A teachers’ course was instituted in March 1887 in connection with 
this school. 

On October 1, 1882, the Biirgerschullehrer, Friedr. Potzschner director, 
established a manual training school at Markneukirchen. This school 
is maintained by the state and the commune. A school room is pro- 
vided by the commune with heat and lighting. Pedagogical principles 
govern the instruction. During the year 1885 there were 9 pupils in 
pasteboard work; but with this experiment it was given up. Fret- 
sawing has been carried on from the beginning; and to this was added 
wood carving in 1886, Four hours a week are occupied with this work. 
The number of pupils has steadily increased from 6 in 1882 to 30 in 
1838. Tuition costs 2 marks (48 cents) a quarter. 

The director and the class teachers are well satisfied with the in- 
struction in manual training. This is all the more gratifying, because, 
in the beginning (especially in 1882), the school had to contend with 
the ignorance of the citizens and the opposition of some teachers. It 
is chiefly by means of exhibitions that the cause of manual training 


_ has so quickly achieved success. 


Real-school director, Dr. Gelbe, opened a manual training school 
(Handfertigkeitsschule) at Stolberg in 1885. Rooms for instruction are 
granted, rent free, in the building of the real-school. . A well arranged 
joinery shop is established in the basement, while pasteboard work is 
taught in one of the class halls. 

Pasteboard work and wood work are the manual exercises. The 
course runs from May till February, and two years are required to com- 
plete the full work of either class. Real-school pupils, from 10 to 14 
years of age, are permitted to work in the course for pasteboard; while 
pupils, 14 to 16 years old, take the wood work course. This plan is 
adopted in order that there may be a gradual advance. All pupils are 
required to wait until their fourteenth year before beginning joinery, 
so as to insure a sufficient physical development and ample strength 
for the work. Besides, the pasteboard work constitutes an excellent 
preparation for joinery. . 

In 1888 the number of pupils was 48; the number of teachers, 5. The 
tuition fees in the pasteboard work course are 1.50 marks (36 cents) in 
the lower division, and 2 marks (48 cents) in the higher. The fee for 
the joinery course is 3 marks (71 cents). 

A small class of teachers has been organized and conducted in con- 
nection with this school for several years. 

In 1881 a manual training school was established at Dresden by the 
Gemeinniitziger Verein. This society pays out of its treasury, annually, 
between 1,600 and 1,900 marks ($380.80 to $452.20) for the supportof 
the school. The minister of education grants some aid also, and 
tuition fees supply the remainder of the income. Six hundred marks 
($142.80) are paid for rent of the room at 23 Canal street, used by 
the school; while three workshops, located in different school build. 
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ings, are at the service of the school, rent free. On account of the 
size of Dresden shops are needed in all quarters of the city. 
The branches taught are paper work (in the preparatory grade), 


pasteboard work, carpentry, and wood carving. The school is in ses-— 


sion from.ten to ten and one-half months in the year. 

In 1881 there were 89 pupils in this school, taught by 4 teachers and 
lLartisan. In 1888, 305 pupils were in attendance, and there were 12 
teachers and 2 artisans giving instruction. 

In the preparatory department the ages of pupils range from 6 to 8 
years; in the pasteboard work grade, 8 to 14; in joinery, 8 to17. Pu- 


_pils belong to district schools, burgher, private, and society schools, to 


real-gymnasia and gymnasia. 

The articles made by pupils remain in the custody of the school until 
after the exhibition. Tuition costs 2 marks (48 cents) a month. Ninety 
half-rate scholarships exist, however. The manual training teacher 
receives 3 marks (71 cents) for every two hours’ service, if he belongs 
to the rank of teacher; 1.70 marks (40 cents), if to the artisan class. 

A teachers’ course was opened by the society in 1880 with 4 teachers 
under instruction. In 1888 there were 42 taking the course. 

Twice a year the former pupils meet for the discussion of manual 
training questions. Most of the managers of the five children’s homes 
in Dresden have learned something of manual training, and through 
them instruction in this branch has been introduced into the homes 
over which they preside. 

At first (from 1880 to 1884) the course included only pasteboard work 
and carpentry. Since 1885 wood carving has been added. 

Most of the teachers in the people’s schools (Volksschulen) take the 
course; some of the teachers of higher schools and, since 1883, lay- 
men (Nichtlehrer), too, have joined the classes. In 1888 there were ten 
of these belonging. to the most diverse stations in life. The eldest is 
an apothecary 72 years old. 

In the summer of 1882 the society, in conjunction with the Leipsic 
association, instituted a course commonly called the summer course. 
The attendance was very large. In all there were 63; among the num- 
ber, 54 teachers of the Volksschulen; 4 teachers from higher schools; 
and 5 non-professional pupils (Nichtlehrer). Pasteboard work, carpen- 
try, wood carving, modelling, and metal work were the branches to 
which they devoted themselves. 

The City Manual Training School at Weimar was founded in October 
1885 by Burgomaster Pabst. The savings bank gave 1,500 marks 
($357) for its equipment, and annually contributes to its support 1,000 
marks ($238). At first a room in the garden-work school served as a 
shop. In 1888, however, the school committee secured two fine rooms 
in a burgher school free of cost. 

The plan of instruction excludes special industrial training, and aims 
only at educational ends—a habit of work, exercise of eye and hand, 
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and the formation of the taste and esthetic judgment. The branches 
taught are pasteboard work, joinery, with wood carving, and metal work. 

Every boy in this school receives two hours’ instruction a week. In 
1888 the school had 46 pupils. The ages range from § tol4 years. All 
the boys attend the Volksschule, and, at the same time, the City School 
of Garden-work. After a public exhibition at the end of the school 
year the articles made are sold, and from the proceeds premiums are 
purchased to be awarded, on the grand duke’s birthday, to the most 


deserving and most diligent pupils. There are no tuition fees. The. 


instructors are paid 1.50 marks (36 cents) an hour. 

As one result of the training, it is observed that while formerly pupils 
en leaving the Volksschule commonly sought work as day laborers, they 
now, since the introduction of manual training, almost without excep- 
tion, devote themselves to manual trades. 

The introduction of carpentry into Falk Institute was brought about 
by a visit of several governmental officers to the Weimar school. Ree- 
ognizing the great educational value of what they saw in this manual 
training school, they took measures to extend the benefits of such in- 
struction to other establishments under their control. 

A private course for pupils of higher institutions was held during the 
winter of 188889 at Weimar. This course—in which pasteboard 
work, carpentry, and wood carving were taught—was attended by about 
20 pupils of the gymnasium and real-gymnasium. Fifty-two boys, from 
10 to 14 years old, were instructed for six hours a week during 1591 in 
four branches taught here. 

At Pforzheim, grand duchy of Baden, a manual training school was 
founded by the City Aid Society (Stddtischer Hilfsverein) and derives 
its support from that association. The head teachers, Herren Worner 
‘and Weber, were educated for their work at the expense of the society, 
the first at Berlin, the second at Emden. The training consists of the 
following branches: Wood carving, pasteboard work, scroll sawing, 
brush making, and basket weaving. In 1888 there were 125 pupils. 
Pupils’ ages vary from 11 to 14 years. All the boys attend the Volks- 
schulen. Tuition is free. 

At Munich a pupils’ workshop was opened in October 1887 by the 
People’s Education Society (Volksbildungsverein) from which it de- 
rives its support. There are three instructors—one in pasteboard work, 
one in carving, and one in joinery. Pupils work at these specialties 
from 2 to 4 o’clock on Wednesdays and Saturdays, making four hours a 
week. In the school year 1888~89 there were 71 pupils in attendance. 
From the age of 10 to 12 they are taught pasteboard work; from 11 
to 14, wood carving and carpentry. Pupils are permitted to keep 
articles made by them, except that articles of special excellence are 
reserved for a collection of specimens to besetup in theshop. Tuition 
costs 5 marks (71 cents) a month. For every hour of teaching per 
week teachers receive 72 marks ($17.14) per annum. 
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The Leipsie pupils’ shops were founded by the Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation. Herr Lammers and Dr. Gitze were instrumental in securin g 
their establishment. April 7, 1880, a teachers’ course was opened ; and, 
in the same year, the pupils’ course began. There are at present 7 
rooms occupied as workshops, in the old Thomas school. Dr. W. 
Gétze is director. The teachers (including artisans who are instruct- 
ors) are 23 in number. 

The matters taught are pasteboard work, carpentry, wood carving, 
metal work, and modelling. The instruction is timed so as to accom- 
modate as many as possible—each class taking a two-hours’ lesson on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, from 2 to 4, 3 to 5, or5to7 
o’clock. Pupils are received twice in the year, entering at Easter and 
at Michaelmas. During the summer of 1889 there were 297 pupils. 
But in winter the attendance is larger; as, in the winter of 1888~89, 
there were 3886 pupils. They range in age from 8 to 16, belonging to 
various grades— Volksschulen, private schools, and higher institutions. 
Teachers’ fees are 3 marks (71 cents) for every two hours’ teaching. 
A teachers’ course has been conducted in connection with this estab- 
lishment ever since its foundation in 1880, 

At Grimma something has been attempted for a long time in the way 
of mantial training at the Royal Teachers’ Seminary, and at the Royal 
Seminary for Candidates for the Teacher’s Office. . The introduction of 
pasteboard work, for example, dates back fifty years in these institutions. — 

Master Bookbinder Vorholz has taught pasteboard work since 1874, | 
and Master Joiner Rohr has taught his specialty since October. 1884. 
The instructors are cramped for room, however, and not until the 
seminaries obtain a new building will manual training be pursued with - 
success. 

A boys’ work school was opened at Carlsruhe by the municipal au- 
therities February 1, 1881. The branches taught are scroll sawing, 
folding exercises, wood carving, pasteboard work, bookbinding, and 
brush making. This last branch, however, has been dropped on ac- 
count of the too great cost of materials, and because of its very ques- 
tionable educational value. Instruction in carpentry could be intro- 
duced only to a very limited extent, since for a long time only one 
bench could be had. 

The pupils are recruited from the gymnasium, real-gymnasium, real- 
school, burgher school, and a few from the boys’school. Tuition costs 
12 marks ($2.86) a year. Besides this pupils must repay the city 
treasury the cost of the raw materials used. 

Until late in the year 1890 these were the only subjects taught. Then 
Herr Reinfurth undertook the teaching of carpentry and pasteboard 
work; Herr Galm, carpentry and metal work; and wood carving and 
pasteboard work fell to Herr R. Jais. 

There are only two divisions for carpentry, with 5 pupils in each, 
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because the shop is supplied with barely enough tools for this number 
in that specialty; two, also, for pasteboard work, with 14 and 16 pupils, 
respectively; one division for wood carving, with 22 pupils; and one for ~ 
metal work, with 14 pupils. Hach division receives two hours’ instruc- 
tion a week. 

Since Easter, 1891, no tuition fee has been charged, and materials 
are furnished to pupils free of cost. 

A manual work school for boys was opened at Brieg in October 
1889. The school year of 1891-92 began April 15, 1891. Thirteen of 
the pupils were from the gymnasium, 1 from the school of agriculture, | 
17 from the burgher school, and 2 from the Volksschule—33 in all. 

To the instruction in pasteboard work was added that of carpentry 
at the commencement of the school year. Every pupil receives two 
hours’ instruction once a week; in summer from 2 to 4 o’clock on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, and in winter from 5 to 7 o’clock 
on the same days. Tuition costs 7.50 marks ($1.79) for the half-year, to 
be paid in advance at the rate of 3.75 marks (89 cents) a quarter. 

The system of manual training pursued in the German real-schools 
may beindicated by a description of the Royal Real-school at Augsburg. 
From the annual report for the school year 1390-91 it appears that the 
teaching staff of this institution consists of 24 teachers. The course of 
study is essentially the same in all German schools of this class; that 
is to say, the real-school is a high school without classical studies. 

The manual exercises in this school consist of free-hand and linear 
drawing and turning. Three hours per week are given to drawing and 
two hours to exercises in turning. 

Besides these exercises two hours a week are devoted to religious 
instruction (Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish); six hours each to Ger- 
man and French; two hours to geography; five to arithmetic; three to 
writing German and Envlish script; and one hour to singing—in all 
thirty hours per week. Later in the course history, algebra, geometry, 
physics, chemistry, mineralogy, stenography, etc., receive a share of 
attention, and five hours a week are set apart for the study of English 
literature and three hours each for French and German. 

At the opening of the school year the whole number of pupils in this 
school was 501. 

The prospectus of the so-called Trade School at Bremen (Handels- 
schule (Realgymnasium) zu Bremen) clearly demonstrates that, in spite 
of its name, this school should fall into the category of manual train- 
ing institutions. Dr. Eduard Laubertis the director, and the names of 
26 teachers appear on the roll of the faculty, though it is stated that 
the teaching force was reduced to 24 during the school year 1890~91. 

‘At the Waster season 1891 there were 351 pupils in the different 
classes of this establishment. The studies in detail are religion, Ger- 
man, Latin, French, English, Spanish, history, geography, arithmetic, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, natural history, drawing, writing, 
singing, and turning. ‘This last exercise entitles the school to be called - 
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(by mere courtesy, however) a manual training school; it is not a trade 
school, as that term is generally understood. 

There are three subdivisions of this school, viz., the continuation 
department, the department of industrial drawing, and the drawing 
school for boys. 

In the continuation school are taught writing, arithmetic, German, 
bookkeeping, and physics. Fifteen teachers give instruction in this 
department. In the summer of 1890 there were in the Sunday classes 
of this department 332 pupils; in the evening classes 177. | 

In the department of industrial drawing special classes for drawing 
and modelling are held. Ten teachers do the work of this depart- 
ment. During the summer of 1890 there were in the Sunday classes 
210 pupils; in the winter of 1890-91, Sunday classes 277; painting 
class 22; evening classes 364. 

In the boys’ drawing school there were 245 pupils in the summer of 
1890; in the winter of 1890-91, there were 277 taught by 5 instructors. 

At Mentz, in the year 1879, there was opened a public drawing 
class, and in October 1883 this establishment was broadened and con- 
verted into a school of industrial art (Kunst-Gewerbe-Schule). It ap- 
pears that the work of this school has been constantly extending, and 
that there are now four divisions. The first division consists of an 
under, a preparatory, and an intermediate course. The second divi- 
sion contains four Fach schools, viz., a school of architecture, a school 
for manufacturers of small wares, a school of lithography and decora- 
tive painting, and a modelling school. The third division is an eve- 
ning school, and the fourth consists of a course of instruction for 
women. 

From the latest annual report, for the year ending March 31, 
1891, we learn that in the half-year sub-class the following special 
studies are pursued, viz., geometrical and free-hand drawing, model- 
ling, arithmetic, German, and ornamentation. Drawing enters largely 
into all the courses of instruction. In the evening school (from 7.30 
to 9.30 every evening) free-hand, figure, and geometrical drawing are 
taught, with geometry, shading, architecture, perspective, industrial 
drawing (newly introduced), and modelling. 

In the women’s course landscape drawing with pen, pencil, and char- 
coal, together with flower, still-life, and ornamental drawing, painting 
in oil and water colors, etc., are the subjects taken up. 

The teaching staff in the Industrial Art School consists of 7 
teachers. The number of pupils in this school for the half-year 189091 
was 148, of whom 26 were women. 

In the Artisans’ School, also under control of the Mentz Industrial 
Society (Gewerbvercin), there are 12 teachers, and the total number of 
pupils under instruction in this department during the year ending 
Mareh 31, 1891, was 677, of whom 150 were joiners, 129 masons, 95 lock- 
smiths, ete. 
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In the seven elementary schools of the Miilhausen Industrial Society 
there were in the school year 189091, 89 male teachers and 87 female 
teachers. In the boys’ department there were on April 1, 1891, 3,557 
pupils; in the girls’ department, 3,571; in all, 7,128. 

The course of study includes the following cies Religion, Ger- 
man, French, arithmetic, geography, history, natural history, geology, 
drawing, writing, singing, turning, and domestic economy, including 
housew oe and other manual employments of women. 

In 1880 a manual training school for boys was opened under the aus- 
pices of this society. Tuition is free, and expenses are paid out of the 
city treasury. The expense account includes the salaries of 4 teachers 
for eight hours per week, 2,400 marks ($571.20); work-master’s salary, 
400 marks ($95.20); materials, and incidentals 1,000 marks ($238) ; a total 
of 3,800 marks ($904.40). 

For the purposes of manual instruction the Miilhausen pupils are 
classed in two divisions and taught in five workshops, after school 
hours, in lessons of two hours’ duration each, on four days of the week. 
Only pupils of the common school (Volksschule) over 10 years of age 
are eligible as members. The teaching continues throughout the year, 
with the exception of school holidays. The manual exercises consist 
of carpentry, wood carving, clay modelling, iron work, ete. 

In the girls’ department of the manual training school at Miilhausen 
the necessary materials and equipments are supplied by the city. At 
the end of the year the articles made by the pupils are sent to the office 
of the burgomaster, and distributed in the peartielie institutions of 
the city and to poor children. 

In the course of the year 1890~91 a great number and variety of use- 
ful articles were made by the girls of this school, among them 1,270 
pairs of hose, 2,412 pocket handkerchiefs, 853 shirts, and jackets, 
blouses, curtains, etc., to the value of 4,754.30 marks ($1,131.52). 

The Miilhausen Boys’ Manual Training School has four workshops. 
The first one is devoted to carpentry, and is fitted up for 16 pupil 
workers according to the Danish system, by which is probably meant 
the system of Clauson-Kaas. The second workshop is devoted to paste- 
board work and wood carving. The third workshop is the iron working 
room, equipped with forge, 19 vises, ete. The fourth workshop is the 
clay modellMig room, fitted up with tables, or, rather, adjustable shelves, 
at which the pupils work, sometimes standing, sometimes sitting. 

Strictly speaking, the Crefeld Continuation School (Fortbildungs- 
schule) does not belong to any class of schools to which this investiga- 
tion relates. Itisa school which makes no pretence of teaching a 
trade; nor, unless drawing be deemed a manual training exercise, does 
it ee el instruction. It is of the same rank as American 
evening schools, and it merely supplements the education of appren- 
tices and others by means of classes in which German, arithmetic, 
bookkeeping, and drawing are taught. The plan of study in this con- 
tinuation school constitutes a three years’ course. 
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_ One of the many instances of the introduction of manual exercises 
into the public schools of Germany is to be found at Strasburg, 
_ where in August 1882 a course of modelling was introduced into the 
common schools (Volkssehulen) of that city. In November of the same 
year a course in wood carving was added in the Schiilerwerkstatt. 

There are now seven distinct courses of instruction in manual train- 
_ ing in vogue in the boys’ schools of Strasburg, attended by nearly 
_ 300 pupils. 

The course in modelling was opened in 1882. A second department 
was opened in June 1884, and a third in October 1885. There are now 
60 pupils in this course. 

Wood carving was begun in November 1882, with an attendance of 
10 pupils. A second department was opened in May 1884, and a third 
in 1888. There are now 84 pupils. 

In May 1883 a course in clay modelling was instituted; and in 
April 1884 the second and third departments of this course were 
opened. At present 45 pupils are taking this course. 

The locksmiths’ course was opened in June 1885. It has 48 pupils 
in attendance. 

A fifth department (of artistic iron work) was begun in January 
1889. There are 10 pupils in attendance in this course. 

The sixth course is that of joinery, opened in December 1888. It 
has an attendance of 30 pupils. 

In March 1890 the course in turning was opened. There are 6 
pupus in attendance. 

The tuition is free. The instructors are craftsmen (fachleute), who 
work under the direction of the teachers of the city elementary schools. 

The fourth annual report of the Berlin Central Society of Manual 
Labor for Boys—from April 1, 1890, to the end of March 1891—states 
that the membership of this organization, which increased from 248 to 
322 during the year 1889, was further augmented in 1890, reaching the 
number of 348. 

The financial condition of the society also improved; the treasury 
balance December 31, 1890, being 2,340.25 marks ($556.98), against 887.96 
marks ($211.33) at the end of the preceding year. 

The Prussian ministry of education contributed to the society during 
the year 2,000 marks ($476) and the city of Berlin 1,809 marks ($428.40). 
The membership fees for the year aggregated 2,422.50 marks ($576,586) ; 
the tuition, 6,038.50 marks ($1,437.16), making a total income (includ- 
ing balance on hand at end of year 1889) of 13,148.96 marks ($3,129.45), 
The total expenses were 10,808.71 marks ($2,572.47), leaving balance as 
~ above, 2,540.25 marks ($556.98). 

The object of the society is to establish and maintain workshops in 
connection with the schools, and accessible to the pupils of all Berlin 
schools. oa 

Up to date of the report four workshops had been established. The 
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manual exercises in these shops include paper work, wood carving, and 
carpentry. 

Attendance of pupils in the shops for the summer half-year, 1890, 
was 236; for the winter half-year, 1890~91, 325. 

The training is progressive, gradually advancing from paper work, 
for boys from 9 years old and upward, to wood carving for boys from 
11 years old and upward, and carpentry for boys of 12 and over. The 
instruction is given on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons at 3 o’clock, 
and each lesson occupies ninety minutes. 

The fees, payable quarterly for the tuition, material, and use of tools, 
amount to 5 marks ($1.19) in the paper and wood carving division, and 
to 6 marks ($1.43) in the carpentry division. 

Special provision is made in the city of Berlin for the publication of 
an annual reporton the condition of the continuation schools, and for its 
distribution among the guilds and industrial societies of the metropolis. 
The Highth Annual Report, bearing the date of February 1891, is full 
of valuable information. 

The number of pupils under instruction in the schools of this class in 
Berlin during the winter 189091 is given as follows: Students of Ger- 
man, 3,718; arithmetic, 3,580; drawing, 4,808; special drawing, 2,018; 
boolkeeping, 1,128; eoometry, 562; physics "B60; French, 1, 063; En- 
glish, 750; jeonelling: 439; Fach schools, 2,726. 

In eae it is said of fhe city cgutiidenon establishments that they 
are designed to supplement the education of such practical workmen 
as desire to extend or review their studies and learn to speak and 
write French and English, or to acquire a knowledge of commercial 
arithmetic and bookkeeping. The tuition fee per half-year is 2 marks 
(48 cents) for each two hours’ course, 4 marks (95 cents) for each four 
hours’ course. 

Besides thirteen city continuation schools which are mentioned in 
the report a continuation school supported by the Artisans’ Society is 
referred to, and three schools of the same character maintained by the 
Berlin Merchants’ Union areenumerated. Respecting the continuation 
schools for girls (five in number) under city control it is stated that the 
tuition.fee per month in these schools is 1.50 marks (36 cents), ex- 
clusive of French and English; a charge of 3 marks (71 cents) per half- 
year is made for these languages in addition. The subjects taught — 
in these schools include German, arithmetic, bookkeeping, drawing, 
manual labor, machine sewing, tailoring, singing, and turning. Six 
continuation schools for girls are reported, all of which are managed 
by societies. 

Mention is made of the city continuation school for deaf mutes. 
Tuition is free. Reading, German, and arithmetic are taught to both 
boys and girls; while some form of manual labor is included in the 
training of the girls. Instruction in this school is given in the evening. 
Twenty boys and 16 girls belonged to me school at the time the report 
was made. 
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_ For the purpose of securing more definite information than already 
existed upon some of the results of manual instruction in Germany, 
and thereby aiding the investigations of this Department, a schedule of 
inquiries was prepared by representatives of the German Manual Train- 
ing Association. This schedule was sent to teachers in manual train- 
ing schools with the request that they should fill it out, as far as pos- 
sible, in connection with the parents of former pupils. 

In the Blitter fiir Knaben-Handarbeit for February 1892 are pub- 
lished the answers received from the teachers in Leipsic school shops. 
Though the results as stated in the Blitter do not show that manual 
training in every instance has a magical effect—transforming a dull or 
indifferent pupil into an intelligent and enthusiastic artisan—yet it 
will not be denied that the replies possess a certain value. It is clear 
that the questions were answered with the utmost candor by the sev- 
eral teachers; for, while there is no direct conflict of opinion among ~ 
them as to the utility of manual training in the schools, the conclusions 
reached are not uniformly favorable. From the Blitter a table has been 
compiled which contains all of the replies that are of special importance. 

S. Ex. 65 21 
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RESULTS OF MANUAL TRAINING IN LEIPSIC. 
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Carvinos cent ame il 
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POoslob a, Miochamig. v.00, os Joetess aie oe 2 | Dale pease SR ear 


aNo. It were better to give moro practical oemmaei ome in drawing, which instruction is generall 
ae very little value. Every business man needs drawing. é 2s 
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RESULTS OF MANUAL TRAINING IN LEIPSIC. 
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practical work 
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Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


14 


21 


26 


b His trade has so little to do with the specialty he ursued in the school shop that it is not possible 
to answer these questions. Yet in the shop the pupil learned to work intelligently, and his sense of 


beauty was awakened. 
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RESULTS OF MANUAL TRAINING IN LEIPSIC—Concluded. 


afer mn Half- | Hours of ae Deion 
ina : Kind of training| years | trainin under oes he show 
cane Age. Occupation. at school. — at per 2 instruc- | practical ability? 
ber. school.| week. tion. 
27 | 14 | Brass worker..... Metal work..--.- 4 Cee VOA 2. Chase onisamacieainneis 
Qn me lOora MULOCLLICIAN Sm asin. lem seisasscaicee sec 2 4° year.-)| Yeas Scrat 
29 | 153 | Printer... area Pasteboard 4 2:13 yearsscly Nesio<sccedseceeees 
work; carpen- 
try; modelling 
SORTS Zo POINT ss woe Carpentry ...-..- 5 2) |. Svear ob V Os. sec aceseneerer 
817/516" Mason. 3.7 .cea~ 6 Scan aa % 4} 1jyears-| No; everything 
SEG CeSe has to be pre- 
pared for him. 
82} 16 | Locksmith.-....... Metal work..... 4 Ail e VeaT on. aN CRe sade eainnn ee ae 
83 | 16 | Chimney sweep...| Carpentry .....- 5 2 | gyear-.. 
Bao los oUNLOeL ANC tCOPPEr Nemec eat esicch seo aae <a aiac enc nascent | 1d years. 
| worker. 
85} 15 | Machinist -....... Carpentry ....-. 5 4) zyear... 
86 | 163 | Basket maker ....} Carpentry ...... 5 2) AcyreS mn Wess. cccceaees ses 
87 | 19 | Locksmith..-..-.-|.-........--c00--- 8 qe Oars | PVCS Sto sccm cheese 


a It is hard to answer in this case, because he showed the same devotion to his trade before receiving 
this instruction. 
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RESULTS OF MANUAL TRAINING IN LEIPSIC—Concluded. 
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In commenting on the various replies contained in the schedule the 
writer in the Blitter says: 


In respect to single unfavorable results the individuality of the 

pupil is so clearly a factor that failure can not be laid to the charge of 
manual training. As to the skill and diligence of the pupils, as well 
as concerning their interest in their pursuits, the testimony is almost 
unanimous. 
_ Less unanimous are the answers to the question: Is he above the 
average? And it must be somewhat difficult to give an adequate 
reply to such a question, for it would require a wide experience in the 
education of apprentices to render a full answer. 

The question: Does the teacher believe that rightly directed manual 
training fits one, in a general way, for hand work? is not rightly in- 
terpreted by many masters, because they lay too little emphasis on 
the word general (allgemein). They think of manual training too 
much as a special preparation for a trade. But while we do not as- 
pire to promote any industrial object by our manual training, but 
keep only general education in view, we have good grounds for satis- 
faction in the testimony of master workmen concerning our instruction. 

An artist (whose answers are notineluded in our schedule for sufficient 
reasons) testifies of the value of manual training as follows: ‘Yes, it 
is of great utility! Manual training should be more extensively prac- 
tised in our industrial and art schools, for it would give us more use- 
ful, competent artisans, and fewer drawing room dilettanti, for our 
handicrafts. In my judgment every boy ought to attend the model- 
ling and wood carving classes, for it is of prime importance that every 
one Should learn how things are made. Without this training noone 
can become a clever artist. very world’s exposition has brought to 
view our deficiencies.” 


Finally, the writer concludes, workmen are “not inimical to manual - 
training, but know how to value it.” 

Herr F. Groppler, the famous Berlin teacher, summarizes other 
replies made to the schedule inquiries in a statistical report on the 
influence of training for labor upon the industrial activity of former 
manual training pupils, published in the Blatter fiir Knaben-Handar- 
beit, for June 1892, 

He prefaces his tables with the reminder that the most of the 
German school shops are yet too young to have exerted any appre- 
ciable effect on industry. He observes, further, that until 1891—when 
the inquiries of this Department brought the subject to their atten- 
tion—the majority of German school teachers did not keep a list of 
their pupils, had no communication with their graduates, and no 
knowledge of the callings they followed. ; 

It was determined by those having charge of the matter to ascertain 
the opinions of a number of German master workmen concerning man- 
ual training, though aware, as Herr Groppler expresses it, that “their 
judgment would be subjectively colored.” Accordingly, a schedule ot 
questions was sent out to 50 of the oldest German school workshops. 

To some of these inquiries no answer was returned, but from 22 
towns 301 full replies were received. The greater part were filled out 
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by the master workmen themselves, a smaller proportion by parents or 
by shop superintendents after consultation with the master workmen. 

“We leave out of the account, in thisconnection, questions 1 to 8, 
which relate to the name, the ¢ age, the teacher, etc.,” says Herr Geo 
pler, who also doubts whether the specialty pursued in the school 
workshop exercises any influence on the choice of.a calling. In general 
this influence is thought to be very small at most. The special local 
industries have much more to do with the result, as, for example, at 
Markneukirchen all the boys become violin makers. 

Herr Groppler remarks: 
We confine ourselves, theréfore, to the following summary of the 
questions §$ to 14, 
Question 9. Does the apprentice show practical ability? Affirm- 
ative, 254; qualified affirmative, 16; negative, 6; no answer, 23, 

Question 10. Has he a certain degree of manual dexterity? .Affirm- 
ative, 254; qualified affirmative, 15; negative, 9; no answer, 23. 

Question 11. Is he above the average in this "respect? Affirmative, 
114; qualified affirmative, 18; negative, 102; no answer, 67. 

Question 12. Does he show an interest in his pursuit? Affirmative, 
274; qualified ‘aflirmative, 10; negative, 7; no answer, 10. 
- Question 13. Is he diligent? Aflirmative, 275; qualified affirmative, 
10; negative, 3; no answer, 13. 
_ Question 14. Does the teacher believe that a rightly directed course 
of manual instruction (a) awakens an interest in hand craft and in 
practical pursuits? Affirmative, 251; qualified affirmative, 6; nega- 
tive, 7; no answer, 34. 

(b) That, ina general way, it fits one for such pursuits? Affirmative, 
250 ; qualified affirmative, 12; negative, 19; no answer, 20. 

(¢) That it inspires respect for manual labor? Alfirmative, 253 5 
qualified affirmative, 4; negative, 5; no answer, 38. 


From all this Herr Groppler concludes that the movement in behalf 
of manual training has prospered and gained favor among the laboring 
classes. ‘This shows us,” he adds, “that we are on the right track, 
and that we should press forward unswervingly.” 

Since the publication (in 1889) of Herr Sonntag’s report on the con- 
dition of manual instruction in Germany the movement has made rapid 
progress there. According to that report there were then in Germany 
67 independent schools of manual labor and 97 workshops in connection 
with other institutions, a total of 164 school workshops. Within the 
last three years the manual workshops have made a gain of 89, that is, -_ 
54 per cent. This gives a total of 253 manual training workshops in 
Germany. Of these 148 are situated in Prussia, the Rhine provinces 
heading the list with 29. 

In the van of the remaining German states the kin gdom of Saxony 
leads with 33 workshops. Bavaria has 15; Saxe-Weimar, 9; Wiir- 
temberg, Bremen, and Alsace-Lorraine, 6 is ; Baden, Saxe Cobures 
Gotha, and Liibeck, 5 each; Hamburg, 4; Brunswick, Reuss, and Lippe, 
2 each; Hesse, Saxe-Meiningen, Anhalt, Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, 
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and Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 1 each. In the 7 remaining German 
states educational labor training seems to have gained no foothold. 

The advance of the new system has been such in all parts of the civi- 
lized world, however, that, according to Schenckendorff, Germany now 
occupies the ninth place in the line of states that seek to promote this 
educational reform. In his enumeration the order of precedence is given 
as follows: Finland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, France, England, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Germany. America is not taken into the account 
at all. 

The following data as to the cost of materials for instruction, etc., in 
Germany are derived from the General Educational News (Allgemein 
unterrichtende Mitteilungen). The cost of a tool outfit for carving, per 
pupil, in Germany is given as 1.72 marks (41 cents); common working 
tools sufficient for 16 pupils, 149.42 marks ($35.56). Cost of tools per 
pupil in pasteboard work, 5.45 marks ($1.30); equipments for 20 pupils 
in this department, 118.75 marks ($28.26). In the carpentry depart- 
ment the cost of tools, per pupil, is put at 49.80 marks ($11.85); hence, 
for ten benches, 498 marks ($118.52). Shop equipment (ten benches 
and tools), 545.70 marks ($129.88). General outfit of workshop (mate- 
rials, lamps, pails, towels, etc.), 116.50 marks ($27.73). Total cost of 
equipment for the three departments, 930.37 marks ($221.43). 

The current expenses of a workshop per year are— 


Mon administrations eb: loses sale oe cites sare igs eee ene olor otineenere wales $35. 70 
Teachers’ stipend, 9 divisions, at 150 marks for 1 division, 4 hours per week. 321.30 
PeLViCe andi cleaning. fosrree oo: etre ates Cabrel wet cece sae ste eee sae ete 8.57 
IDPS cae caso cae asOuOSAcsor Hae AES Sosa Sonoata Soro soocSeshauadonss 7.14 
LElGOiNNNA B55 Secon oetadsbaaiscaaoqemed shad sa se a6 Sande s Geesha “enneonk eRe sah 3,57 
Mia Geri le USe Mee ei iacs ohne anche ortaian inte eine Micrel ice ea oe ee eave eee ree 70e28 
ROMA L Ob, LOOLS: CLC Iai sac ste thie cee esinaas Shc hse me aoa emai conse ete 7.14 
IRQO) NS) CuOcneeseSeeessoedote pn Saeesboeinonen Gone nb. sdccnuacodnasane adgdscase 4.76 
SUNG CSheamtcacte bas Saris arena oe aera nee ets ome Cie cee. ete neta eer 15.47 

AROSE ise SAS Ae ROMA coco GoeaEC JA GGES ACA Bae S ACO SB OnE St aShS Ggeodt 473.86 


The equipment of a shop for metal work for the accommodation of 
15 pupils is said to cost 96.85 marks ($23.05). 


HIGHER INSTITUTIONS FOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


German schools have a thoroughly systematic organization, by virtue 
of which there occurs no break in the continuity of a pupil’s studies 
in passing from a lower to a higher grade. This peculiarity of the 
German school system differentiates it from that of all other nations. 

Of this fact Sir Philip Magnus takes cognizance in his essay on Ed- 
ucation in Bavaria, published in the monograph series of the Indus- 
trial Education Association, March 1888. Hesays: 

Nothing is more difficult than the endeavor to classify English schools. 


As regards the elementary schools, there is, of course, no difficulty, 
because they are all organized on the same plan; but as svon as we 
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proceed one step higher in the educational ladder the difficulty of pre- 
senting in a tabular form the various grades of secondary schools is very 
considerable. * * * Where the foreign system seems to me to be 
undoubtedly superior is in the closer definition of the objects which 
each school endeavors to fulfil. * * * Another defect in the Eng- 
lish school system, arising from want of organization, is that different 
schools which ought to aim at educating different classes of pupils 
overlap one another in their aims and objects, and are with diffieulty 
distinguishable. 
* * * * * * * 

Atypical example of the organization of German schools is pre- 
sented in the school system in Bavaria. This system is well illustrated 
in the city of Munich, which coitains specimens of all the different 
schools existing throughout the country. * * * The population of 
Munich is about 230,000, and it contains 20 elementary schools, the 
average attendance at which is nearly 25,080 children, or 1 in 9 of the 
entire population. * * * The ordinary elementary school age is 
between 6 and 13, and it is scarcely necessary to say that elementary 
education is compulsory. * * * No child can leave the elementary 
school until he has attained the age of 13; and even then, if he at once 
enters industrial life, he is required to attend, during the evening, what 
is called a continuation school, where the instruction consists of the 
Same subjects as are taught in the primary school, further continued, 
in addition to elementary science, bookkeeping, and what may be called 
industrial drawing. * * * These continuation schools are held on 
the evenings of the week-days and on Sundays. In 1884, throughout 
Bavaria, there were 273 such schools in which 1.223 teachers were en- 
gaged; and in Munich only, the attendance in these schools averages 
about 3,194 yearly. 

In the case of those intending to take a higher educational course it 
is permissible to leave the elementary school (Volksschule) at 10. years 
of age, and enter the Realschule, if able to pass the entrance exami- 
nation. 

In Bavaria there are about 46 such schools, in 34 of which the 
course of study occupies six years, and in 12, four years. The course 
of study comprises German, at least one other modern language, 
science, mathematics, and drawing. Latin is not taught, nor is there 
any workshop instruction. At the age of 16 the student may pass to 
the technical college or Industrieschule. 

The aim of these schools is to enable the students to obtain a practi- 
cal education, less theoretical in character than that given in the uni- 
versities or at the polytechnic schools, which shall adapt them to at 
once enter upon commercial or industrial work, with a fair chance of 
immediate employment, and of obtaining steady promotion in their 
careers. The school course lasts two years. 

Workshop instruction has only of late years been given in the tech- 
nical schools of Germany. In the Realschule leading up to this col- 
lege no such instruction is given, and the opinion is still very generally 
held throughout Germany that practice in the use of tools is best com- 
menced in the commercial works, and that the period devoted to school 
education should be wholly occupied in the teaching of principles. 
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There is, however, a gradually increasing tendency to adopt the oppo- 
site view, and the importance attached to workshop instruction in other 
countries, notably in France and in the United States, is not without 
effect on German educationists. 

The opinions received from different authorities as to the value 
of these schools varied very much. More than one of the professors 
of the university attached very little value to the instruction. On 
the other hand the testimony of managers of machine works in 
Bavaria, who had had the opportunity of testing the results of the 
training given in these Industrieschulen, is very much in favor of the 
education they provide. A 

An English foreman, engaged in the works of a large machine maker 
at Nuremberg, referred to it in the highest possible terms, and dis- 
tinctly stated that he gave a decided preference to boys who had re- 
ceived, during their school course, some amount of shopwork instruc- 
tion. 


After discussing German aniversity education Sir Philip Magnus says: 


In this bird’s-eye view of Bavarian education I have made no refer- 
ence to schools of art, to schools of commerce, nor to schools for the 
instruction of women. ‘To give a full deseription of the splendid Art 
School of Munich would alone form subject matter for an interesting 
paper. * * * Such a school, provided with the necessary plant and 
apparatus for the execution in the material itself, be it glass, porcelain, 
wood, metal, or some textile fabric, of the design prepared by the artist, 
affords facilities for experimental art work “which, when suecessful, 

may be, and often is, the means of introducing into the country new 
industries. * * * There are in Bavaria other educational institu- 
tions, fulfilling various purposes, such as training colleges for teachers, 
music and dramatic colleges, needlework schools, military, and veteri- 
nary schools. 


In conelusion the author remarks: 


An acquaintance with the German system shows that, notwithstand- 
ing many undeniable objections, there is much to be said in favor of 
state control of secondary and higher education. The rivalry among 
different schools, the competition for pupils, involving various forms of 
expensive advertisement, which characterizes the free system of Eng- 
Jand, does not exist in Germ any. The government takes care that each 
district is provided with the schools adapted to its wants, and the 
curricula of these schools. are determined by the requirements of the 
people. The gradation and codrdination of schools under such a 
system is far more complete than is at present possible in Hngland. 

From recent consular reports we obtain some suggestions as to the 
commercial advantages that accrue from the technical schools of the 
continent. In the German empire there are understood to be 250 such 
schools; and to their influence is attributed, in part, Germany’s ability 
to compete successfully with the nations of the world in manufactured 
products. — 

Mr. James H. Smith, United States commercial agent at Mentz, | 
remarks that these schools play an. ences part in promoting the, 
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prosperity of Germany’s foreign trade; and thinks that the disposition 
shown in the United States during the last few years to introduce into 
the schools ofthe country the training ofthe hand as well as of the eye, 
if generally and intelligently carried out, can not fail to be of inealeula- 
ble benefit to the country, and produce a nation of skilled workmen — 
whose productions will raise our country to a height of industrial excel- 
lence unsurpassed by any country, and challenge the admiration of the 
world. 

More specific still is the statement of Consular Agent Neuer, of the 
United States agency at Gera. After describing the Gera weaving 
. school—essentially like the one at Crefeld, already referred to—he 
Says: 


I commend this system of technical education as well worthy of the 
serious consideration of our manufacturers, as specially trained and 
skilled operatives must be of vast service to us. It is an important 
factor and closely connected with the highest interests of our laboring 
classes. ‘ : 

In this connection I draw attention to the English parliament having 
recently suggested the establishment of technical schools according to 
the German system. The advancement of German commerce in all 
parts of the world is generally admitted; and while cheap German labor, 
as well as the weighty governmental aid, may partly account for this 
fact, it is no less the superior schooling which opens to this country 
new markets. Our merchants ought to adopt the same methods to 
strengthen our manufacturing industries. 


The Bradford correspondent of the Irish Textile Journal writes in- | 
terestingly, in the July 1890 number of that periodical, concerning the 
Industrial Society of Miilhausen, in the province of Alsace. Under this 
society’s supervision various technical schools have been established, 
chiefly for teaching all branches of the textile industries. His com- 
munication concludes as follows: 


The system as carried on at Miilhausen ought to be adopted by those 
-engaged in the various industries of this country, and every means 
taken to render it as efficient as possible, and the lead that we have 
undoubtedly had in moste«of the manufacturing trades up to the pres- 
ent would still be retained by us. There is certainly a lack of spirit 
amongst a majority of the employers in the British Isles in many 
matters which, with a little tact and outlay, would amply repay them 
_in the long run; but, notwithstanding that such rapid strides have — 
been made during recent years in the improvement in the conditions 
of labor, in the general welfare of the working population, and in the 
advance of technical education, there still remains much to be done in 
order to keep well ahead, in industrial and scientific matters, of other 
nations, and a leaf taken out of the book of the Technical Industrial 
Society of Miilhausen, and thoroughly digested by all those interested 
in the future of this country, would greatly tend to uphold our present 
supremacy in the leading industries. Those specially engaged in the 
making of textile goods, and in the various classes of machinery for 
their production, ought to take up this question with spirit. 


From the report of the factory inspectors of the German empire 
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for the year 1887 United States Commercial Agent Smith, of Mentz, 
condenses into an interesting abstract some accounts of the general 
industrial situation in that country for Consular Report No. 103, of 
March 1889. In this abstract it is stated that-— : 


A school regularly intended for industrial education is known as a 
Gewerbeschule, that is, industrial school, and when the school is de- 
voted. to a particular line of work, or branch of industry, it is often 
called a Fachschule. * * * 

Fachschulen, that is, schools for teaching a particular line of work, 
do not exist all over the empire, but are met with chiefly in localities 
in which the branch of industry for which they are especially designed 

flourishes most, as, for instance, the Fachschule for small ironware and 

steel, at Remscheid; for casting, at Bochum; for ceramics, in the Kassel- 
Wiesbaden district; for industrial art, at Carlsruhe; for watchmaking, 
at Furtwangen in Baden; for weaving, dyeing, etc., at Crefeld, and to 
a considerable extent in Saxony; for brewing and milling, at Worms; 
for the polygraphical industry, at Leipsic. 

A large number of Fachschulen are in the Chemnitz district. In the 
heart of the toy- making district, at Griinhainichen, there is a Fachschule 
for teaching drawing, painting, and modelling to young toy makers. 
These Fach schools are maintained either with public money or by 
guilds. 

United States Consul Monaghan, of Mannheim, who has visited and 
carefully inspected the industrial school at Pforzheim, gives the results 
of his observations in a valuable paper published in the May number 
of the United States Consular Reports of 1890. It is plain that in this 
case, as in most cases, the school in question had a utilitarian purpose. 
We are not left to infer this for Consul Monaghan says: 


The origin of these schools is due to the enterprise of Pforzheim’s 
jewellers. The first steps toward its creation were taken after need 
for great skillin designing and a better knowledge on the part of the 
workmen of the laws of beauty, taste, harmony, metals and their ma- 
nipulation was felt by manufacturers desirous of holding what they had 
long possessed and of making new conquests in the world’s markets. 


Still further, he notes the care exercised by German jewellers to study 
universal art and adapt their wares to racial tastes: 


Tons of stuff are going to America. Mexico takes immense quantities; — 
so do all the South American states. The extending and securing of 
these markets is due very largely to the industrial and art industrial 
SEHOGIS..S Ka * 

The schools are here, never to go. The sooner we get them in the 
United States—for get them we must if we will hold our home mar- 
kets, to say nothing about foreign—the better : 


Finally, Consul Monaghan concludes: 


The argument, if such it can truthfully be called, so often indulged 
in by American writers and educators, that the best of such schools 
can give little if anything more than theory, has here absolutely no 
application. The industrial schools here are the quintessence of prac- 
ticability. The manager who wants a boy trained by a practiced, skil- 
ful workman gets hin. 

The teachers who morning after morning turn to the right to go into 
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* the school building to give instructions are, every one, men who could 
as easily turn to the left, go down any of the city’s lanes, enter any of 
the workshops or factories, put on aprons, and take their places by the 
side of the very best in stamping or finishing room. 

The best argument, perhaps, for establishing them in lands where 
they areas yet unknown is found in their steady, rapid, and wide ex- 
tension in this and neighboring countries, and in the fact that when 
the government, if it ever should, resolves to support them no longer, 
‘the manufacturers themselves will provide money, and generously, for, 
their continuance. 


In continental Europe, and particularly in Germany and France 
there are flourishing agricultural schools of various grades. 

To Prof. Thaer, who as long ago as 1810 was appointed to the chair 
of agriculture in the University of Berlin, is given the credit of having 
organized the first system of agricultural. education in Germany. To 
him, also, is attributed the dictum, which today would be everywhere 
received as a self evident truth, that ‘‘ agriculture can not be perfectly 
learned by attending lectures from the professorial chair.” 

Since Thaer’s day there has been a wonderful development of agri- 
cultural institutions in Germany, until now no less than 13 institutes 
of the university rank are fully equipped for imparting instruction 
jn the science and art of agriculture in that empire, while a multitude 
of schools of lower grade are devoted to this important specialty. 

As an example of the former class we may take the Agricultural 
High School at Berlin. The instruction here is of a purely scientific 
character, as, indeed, it could hardly be experimental and practical in 
a large city. The building occupied by the school contains an exten- 
sive museum in which agricultural implements of every description | 
are displayed for the benefit of the students. The botanical collection 
contains several thousand specimes of wood of different kinds, and 
over 18,000 specimens of corn, seeds, and fibres, which include sam- 
ples of the various kinds of artificial feeding stuffs. 

The zodlogical and zodtechnical collections are equally as complete, 
including various species of domesticated animals, and the different 
breeds of them which exist in Europe and other countries. Skeletons, 
models, photographs, and pictures form together a more complete syn- 
opsis of the animals of the farm than can probably be found in any 
other institution. The wool collection alone is a marvel of complete- 
ness, for not only does it contain specimens of the wool of different 
breeds, but also that of different flocks of each breed. It is further 
divided into two portions—one historical, to show the gradual develop- 
ment of the production of wool by means of cultivation and selection, 
and the other technical, to show the applicability of the various sorts 
of wool to the manufacture of the different kinds of fabrics, and the 
effect of manufacturing processes upon the varieties of the raw material. 

The teaching staff of this school includes many distinguished men. 
There are, according to the latest available report, 12 regular teachers, 
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19 assistant teachers and private docents, and 55 instructors of lower 
rank in the school. The whole number of students is given as 432, 
but many of these were members of the university, attending special 
lectures of the agricultural school. The fees for students are fixed by 
the minister of agriculture, and amount to about $50 a year. The gov- 
ernment grants a subvention to the school equivalent to $45,000 annu- 
ally. : 

The Poppelsdorf Agricultural Academy deserves mention especially 
“on account of its course of instruction in agricultural engineering, such 
as does not exist elsewhere in Europe. It would conduce greatly to 
the usefulness and popularity of American agricultural colleges if they 
were to introduce a similar course of special instruction. In vast re- 
gions of the West millions of acres lie fallow and useless, which, under 
the hand of a competent agricultural engineer, having a thorough 
knowledge of mechanics and hydraulics, of drainage and of irrigation, 
might easily be reclaimed and made abundantly productive. 

At Halle there is an agricultural institute of high rank, having an 
average attendance of 300 students. Connected with this institute is 
an experimental farm of 100 acres, and botanical and zodlogical gardens. 
In the zodlogical garden is kept a variety of farm animals which serve 
as living specimens to illustrate the lectures given by the professors. 
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The course of instruction extends over two years; and the entire cost of | 


living and tuition at this institute does not exceed $200 per annum for 
each pupil. 

Of the intermediate agricultural schools (Landwirthschaftsschulen) in. 
Germany there is an indefinite number. In Prussia there are 16 with 
more than 1,109 pupils. These schools receive a subsidy from the state 
and take rank with American high schools—the classics being dis- 
placed in part by agricultural instruction, and modern languages sub- 
stituted for Greek in the curricula. 

Dr. Michelsen, director of the school at Hildesheim, is of the opinion 
that the instruction given to the small farmers of that district has en- 
abled them to grow successfully the sugar beet, the culture of which 
requires great care and intelligence. 

The Ackerbauschule of Germany is a farm school of lower grade. In 
Prussia there are said to be 32 of these schools, some of which are 
connected with the ‘intermediate schools, while others are boarding 
Schools established on an independent basis. The farm schools, like 
most good institutions in Hurope, are maintained largely by state aid, 
though local authorities contribute also to their support. 

In Badersleben one of these farm schools is established on an old 
convent farm of 500 acres, with accommodation for 70 pupils. Boys 
between 14 and 17 years of age are admitted to the school. The course 
of study oceupies two years. Here, on a 2-acre school garden, the 


pupils are taught the proper rotation of crops and the best methods of - 


' 
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aa iadind the common agricultural staples. The expense of tuition, 
board, ete., is about $100 a year per pupil. 

The time of the students is mostly devoted to general or special study, 
“only just enough of practical work being undertaken to enable them to 
become acquainted with all the operations of agriculture. On leavin g 


the school most of the students become foremen of their fathers’ or 


neighbors’ farms, and thus share with others the advantages of the 
instruction they have received. b 

Another powerful ageney for the diffusion of a knowledge of agri- 
culture, and for stimulating an interest in its pursuit, is often brought 
into requisition in Germany; this is the travelling lectureship. 
Through this means practical farmers are taught the latest scientific 
discoveries and the best modes of utilizing them. 

Before dismissing the subject of agricultural instruction in Germany 
we wish to refer briefly to the special schools, which have for their 
object the thorough preparation of their pupils for some single branch 
of work more or less directly connected with agriculture. 

Of this class are the dairy schools, such as that at Gross Himstedt. 
There, on a farm of 150 aeres, 35 or 40 milch cows are kept, and dairy- 
ing in all its branches is efficiently taught to young women, who pay 
what seems the merely nominal fee of $90 apiece per year for board, 
lodging, and instruction. 

In this school the morning hours are set apart for service in the 
dairy; but in the afternoon the pupils are taught writing, arithmetic, 
history, geography, and receive lessons in sewing and cooking. 

Keonomical management of a dairy is demonstrated to be possible at 
this school, since one pig is kept for each cow on the farm, and is fat-. 
tened on mad and buttermilk. Six oxen and 150 sheep. are also: fat- 
tened annually. The cows are kept in stalls all the year round; but 
they have plenty of green food—in early spring green rye, and later, — 
green grass and clover. 

Provision is made for the instruction of only six pupils at one time in 
this school; and the only feature which differentiates the school from 


‘similar dairying establishments in England is the instruction here 


given in common branches of education. But this collateral teaching 

is of considerable importance to the class of pupils in attendance. 
Technological schools of forestry, of drainage and. irrigation, etc., 

are numerous in Germany. Among the most useful of these are the 


- shoeing schools. 


One such school established at Grimmen afew years ago by Herr 
Koch, royal veterinary surgeon of the Greifswald district, has been of 
great service in lessening hoof diseases and lameness caused by faulty 
shoeing. Herr Koch, the founder of the school, insists that a shoer of 
horses should have a thorough knowledge of the anatomy and physi- 


ology of animals’ legs, and especially of the horse’s hoof or great toe. 


The museums of various kinds which are connected with the agri- 
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cultural and other industrial schools of European countries are 
important educational adjuncts. The American system of agricultural 
fairs, or occasional exhibits of agricultural products, are, for educa- 
tional purposes, of slight value, compared with these permanent local» 
museums, freely open and accessible to the people, in which are ar- 
ranged and scientifically classified specimens of flora and fauna; and, 
conformably to some definite plan or chronological order, models of 
agricultural implements, collections of improved educational appliances, 
and productions of industrial and technical art. These collections are 
to the people an unfailing source of inspiration and a constantly sug- 
gestive stimulus. 

More than five thousand specimens of industrial art products were 
added to the collections in the agricultural museum of Wiirtemberg 
during the year 1889. 

Among the influences which tend to raise the standard of general 
education in Germany, and to make students emulous of reaching the - 
higher grades of schools, is the natural desire to escape from the three 
years’ military service which the government exacts of all young men 
- who do not enter the higher institutions of learning. On condition of 
pursuing advanced studies the student is exempt from the irksomeness 
of a long term of military duty, and is privileged to take what is called 
the voluntary service of one year’s duration in the army. This immu- 
nity can be secured only by prolonging the period of school attendance; 
and, accordingly, the German youth chooses what he considers the lesser 
of two evils. : 

Among the testimonials to the value of the teaching in the continua- 
tion schools of Germany may be cited the letter of Herr Back, director 
of the Frankfort school, to a representative of this Department. Under 
date of August 6, 1891, he writes that this discipline inspires the pupil 
with enthusiasm and love (Lust und Liebe) for his calling and educates 
him for his trade as the workshop alone could not. 

Of similar tenor is the letter of the burgomaster of Strasburg to 
Herr Groppler of Berlin, in which he says: ‘TI can testify only that, 
as a rule, the pupils trained in your courses of manual work are far 
more skilful and more serviceable than others.” 


INDUSTRIAL TRADE SCHOOLS AND CONTINUATION 
| SCHOOLS IN PRUSSIA. 


Memoranda of the Development of Industrial Trade Schools and Con- 
tinuation Schools in Prussia (Denkschriften iiber die Entwickelung der 
gewerblichen Fachschulen und der Fortbildungsschulen in Preussen), during 
the years 1879 to 1890, is the title of a voluminous report by Herr Liiders 
of Berlin. 

A partial list of the schools, with the location of each institution, is 
as follows: 
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Name of school. 


‘ Estimated |Attendance 
Location. expenses, | winter of 
English. German. 1891-'92. 1890-’91,. 
Nienburg....-...---- OnE AGNGNI cen scee st noc Baugewerkschnle .....--- $11, 065. 81 223 
Eckerntorde -.......- Wrorkeehool.o<.s ese... 6. Baugewerkschule ......-- 11, 612. 02 191 
H6xter ......-.-.-..- WOGk Soho) .2 fa scecc5 kee Baugewerkschule .......- 11, 143.16 296 
MUSbeM. = =~ ean co sace=- Work: school=<.322. \c<-< 6. Baugewerkschule ........ 8, 800. 53 222 
Dentsch-Krone ....-- Work schoel!= =~ 5 <2 5S. Baugewerkschule ......-- 11, 057. 48 224 
Breslau - .-.---.----- Wonk sthoel se 2.55.55. Baugewerkschule ........ 8, 834, 28 208 
JeNa Dir = Sh 5 A RE ‘Wiorlk sotioel< <tc Baugewerkschule .......- 9, 710, 40 217 
Org GUS Aaa ee er Weaving, dyeing, and fin- | Webe-, Fiirberei- und Ap- | 13, 304. 20 288 
ishing school. preturschule. 
Milbeim-am-Rhein ..) Weaving school -.......-. Webeschule 2, 389. 52 54 
Spremberg.........-.| Weaving school .......... Webeschule 2, 496, 62 31 
iM ROOK Sune wae ce Weaving school ...-..-.-. Webeschule 1, 428. 00 22 
GolognG—. --2aaee-~ 222 Industrial drawing | Gewerbliche Zeichen- 668. 54 64 
school. schule. 
Witherteld << 266... Industrial drawing | Gewerbliche Zeichen- 888. 22 145 
school. schule. 
SEIS CORRS se ene Drawing and industrial | Gewerbliche Zeichen-und 8, 211. 00 513 
art school. Kunstgewerbeschule. 
Konigsberg---.-.....-- Provincial art and hand-| Provinzial Kunst-und 4, 400. 62 113 
~ work school. Handwerkschule. 
Danisco. - 35.5. 22x Provincial art and hand- | Provinzial Icunst-und 1, 942. 08 81 
* work school. Handwerkschale. 
LER S eee eee yes Drawing academy...----- Zeichenakademie ......... 15, 019. 94 429 
Dusseldorf... .-...--- Industrial art school --.-. Kunstgewerbeschule ...-. 9, 900. 80 237 
ran kirtsy. .c-.a5>~- Central German indus- | Kunstgewerbeschule des | 21,056. 34 294 
trial art society. Mitteldeutschen Kunst- 
gewerbevereins. 
Ber lisye aes seme eee e Industrial art museum.-.-| Kunstgewerbemuscum ...|--.--.------|-----2+----- 
Grenzhausen-Hohr ..| Trade school of ceramic | Keramische Fachschule-..| 1, 987.30 47 
art. 
Jeerlohn <..-csu rss cok Trade school of metal in- | Fachschule fiir Metallin- 7,477. 01 42 
dustry. dustrie. 
Remscheid .......-.- Trade school of smalliron | Fachschule fiir die ber- 9, 662. 80 100 
and steel wares. gische Kleincisen-und . 
Stahlwaarenindustrie. 
Bochuin--.—--- 2206s School of iron manufact- | Rheinisch - westfilische 6, 402. 20 90 
ure for the Rhine Eisenhtittenschule. 
provinces and West- 
phalia. 
Waldenburg-...-....- Work school of the | Arbeitschule des Vereins |..........--|----c-sce00 
society for the ad- zur Fé6rderung des 
vaucement of the wel- Wohles der arbeiten- 
fare of the working den Klassen. 
classes. 
Berlin Artisans’, stheol . +.-.2-.-- Handwerkerschule ....... 22, 923. 21 2, 204 
Sorau Linen weaving school..... Leinenwebeschule.-.-..... 1, 523, 20 57 
Flensburg Yrade school for ocean | Fachschule fiir Seedampf- 5, 057. 50 43 
steamship machinists. schiffsmaschinisten. 
Magdeburg .-..-..--- Industrial art and arti- | Kunstgewerbe-und Hand-| 14,527.52 1, 093 
: sans’ school. werkerschule. 
Falkenburg.----..--- Weaving school....-.. -. WWiebescbule 2-5 sac <n 3, 284. 40 17 
Rummelsburg -.----- Workshops for weaving ; Webereilehrwerkstitte...) 1, 142. 40 1£ 
instruction. 

Berlinnes. caso sa oso Weaving school.......... Wrebeschule: 2 o2s.-2.2.-..-10% 8, 320. 00 308 
Aachen.....-------.- Industrial drawing and | Gewerbliche Zeichen und 5, 964. 28 662 
industrial art school. Kunstgewerbeschule. 

JACKS eee SPR cae Industrial (day) school..-; Gewerbliche Fachschule 4, 569. 60 126 

-  (Tagesschule). 

LGN OV OR rect ane aaa Artisans’ and industrial | Handwerker und Kunst- | 19,1065. 43 1, 412 

art school ........ o--- gewerbeschule. 
Dortmund! ==. ==.) Master workmen’s school} Werkmeisterschule ftir} 7, 209. 73 37 

for machinists, lock-| Maschinenbauer, Schlos- 

smiths, ete. ser end Schmiede. 
Buxtehude........... Work SChOOU nore. -s--== Baugewerkschule .....--- 11, 440. 42 126 
Magdeburg... 2-5... Work school ........----- Baugewerkschule .....-.. 12, 076. 12 118 

OWaWeS .)..------ ..-| Weaving school Wiebesehnlan- sae. .ccossne 2, 261. 00 69 

HOT Stis =e Saac eae os Weaving school Woebeschule............... Dba 007 ks cenit 
Sommerfeld. ..--....- Weaving school Webeschule........5.-.-- 1, 856. 40 23 
Finsterwalde.......- Weavirg school Webeschule----.--.---+.- Peo Tse blo wesce een 
Aachen..-: -| Weaving school Webeschule .....-.-----.. 7, 925, 40 100 
Posen.-.---4 Work school <2 -s<sc-ces Baugewerkschule .-.-....-. SV OBOTAT Memmeencennine 
Magdeburg ....-.-.-- Master workmen’s school | Werkmeisterschule fiir) 6,961.50 |...-..------ 

for machinists, smiths, Maschinenbauer, Schlos- 

and locksmiths. ser und Schmiede. 
Salle cose eae =e == Industrial drawing..-.--- Gewerbliche Zeichen- 5, 688. 20 383 

schule. 
S. Ex. 65——22 
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CREFELD. 


The institution now known as the Crefeld School of Weaving, Dyeing, 
and Vinishing has existed as a weaving school of a high order since the 
year 1855, and, thanks to the powerful support of the Prussian royal 
minister of education, as well as that of the city council and chamber 
of commerce of Crefeld, it has been thoroughly reorganized for the pur- 
pose of theoretical and practical instruction. Its object is to educate 
master workmen, pattern designers, and mechanics for every branch of 
weaving, and also to equip machinists for the textile industry, as well 
as toimpart to young people who wish to engage in the business of 
manufactured wares, either as purchasers or sellers, a sufficient knowl- 


edge of the process of manufacture so that they may be able more_ 


accurately to appreciate values. 

In order to fulfil thoroughly this object the course of instruction 
includes the teaching of weaving from the most various kinds of raw 
materials, the speediest and most exact execution of pattern designs, 
guidance for the independent invention of new patterns, and for caleu- 
lating the value of materials, and the most preferable method of manu- 

facture. : 

These special studies are cultivated: Manufacturing bookkeeping, the 
elements of machinery, power machines, spinning and finishing, the 
setting up of hand looms, and other practice in the workshops (wood 
and iron). Herr Emil Lembcke is director of the Crefeld school. 

The course of study is of two years’ duration. In the first year in- 
struction is given in drawing and pattern work, with special reference 

_to the different branches of textile industry. The composition and 
decomposition of fabrics are taught and illustrated’ by means of lec- 
tures; and practical weaving of small patterns in cotton, wool, linen, 
silk, and the like, on the hand loom, is also a part of the first yeai’s 
course. 

Lectures are given on the parts of machines, as well as on the con- 

_struction, setting up, and manipulation of hand looms, and other ap- 
paratus ofhand weaving. Exercises in sketching the parts of a machine 
are practised, and the pupils are required to make calculations for the 
manufacture of fabrics from raw materials of all sorts, and to study the 
bookkeeping of the factory. : 

In the second year these studies are pursued farther; especially is 
attention paid to the independent designing of patterns for the textile 
industry. Geometrical and machine drawing, lectures on patterns of 


earlier centuries, etc., come in here. The designing of new, artistic” 


patterns for weaving and printing is given special] prominence. Pupils 
in this course draw and paint from nature. : 

In the higher department of the second year composition and decom- 
position are carried forward together with calculations for large pattern 
weaving. Here, too, are taken up practical exercises in weaving cot- 
ton, wool, half wool, linen, jute, and silk material on the power loom. 


iyo 
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Mounting and dismounting of the loom, practice at the power loom, ex- 
ercises in silk spinning and in spooling various materials, also practice 
in smith and locksmith work, and in cabinetmaking are the order of 
the day. 

The preference is given German applicants for admission to this 
school; and foreigners are received only when vacancies exist. Appli- 
cants must be at least 14 years old. The school year lasts from Easter 
to Easter. 

The tuition fee for Prussians is for one half-year, lower division, 60 
marks ($14.28); upper division, 90-marks ($21.42); trade division, 50 
marks ($11.90). For subjects of the German empire, other than Prus- 
sians, for one half-year in lower division, 90 marks ($21.42); upper 
division, 185 marks ($32.13); trade division, 75 marks ($17.85). For 
foreigners, for one half-year in lower division, 240 marks (B57. 12); upper 
division, 360 marks ($85.68); trade division, 200 marks ($47.60), All 
fees are payable in advanee. 

Pupils of the weaving school who wish at the same time to take the 
course in dyeing and finishing connected with the institution have the 
following fees to pay: Natives, per half-year, 100 marks ($23.80); Ger- 
man. subjects, other than Prussians, 150 marks ($35.70); foreigners, per 
half-year, 400 marks ($95.20). Prussians only are admitted as “guests.” 
They are required to pay, in the lower division, for fifteen hours per 
week, for the half-year, 12 marks ($2.86); for one day per week, for the 
half-year, 30 marks ($7.14); for two days per week, for the half-year, 40 
marks ($9.52). In the upper division, for ten hours per week, for the 
half-year, 18 marks ($4.28); for one day per week, for the half-year, 45 
marks ($10.71); for two days per week, for the half-year, 60 marks 
($14.28). Pupils who take drawing only pay, per half-year, 30 marks 
($7.14). Pupils who attend Sunday instruction only pay, per half-year, 
24 marks ($5.71). 

In connection with the school are well equipped workshops; and in 
each shop are stationed three teachers, under whose supervision the 
pupils have an opportunity to learn practical locksmith work and 

cabinetwork. These shops, as well as the other rooms of the estab- 
lishment, including the weaving hall, are lighted by electricity. 

The institution has a library of about 2,000 volumes, exclusive of Fach 
literature, a collection of patents of the German empire, and holds for 

distribution (cn certain days of the week) among the teachers, pupils, 
~ and the public about sixty journals devoted to the textile industry. 

Besides the necessary apparatus, models, and machines for instruction 
in weaving and spinning the school possesses a large collection of 
modern weaves, and a valuable, well arranged collection of patterns for 
weaving, ete., which is of the greatest use to the student. The greater 
part of this éaltection is under glass, and so arranged that pupils of the 
institution may make copies of patterns, designs, and industrial products 
~ at specified hours of the day. 
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This museum is under the supervision of Herr Paul Schulze, and the 
collection contains over 5,000 numbers. Among these objects are By- 
zantine weaves of silk of the fourth to the tenth centuries; Saracen silk 
weaves, tenth to thirteenth centuries; early Italian silk weaves, thir- 
teenth to fourteenth centuries; Gothic silk weaves, fourteenth to fif- 
teenth centuries; Renaissance, half silk, sixteenth to seventeenth 
centuries; Renaissance, half silk, Italian, Spanish, French; Renaissance, 


‘satin weaves, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; Renaissance, linen 


weaves, German, white and colored, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and so on; a vast and well assorted-collection illustrative of the art of 
weaving in all its branches down to the present time. 

The dyeing and finishing school has large collections of physical and 
chemical instruments, models, preparations, etce., and a department 
fully equipped with machinery and apparatus for the practice of dyeing, 
bleaching, printing, and finishing. The present dyeing and finishing 
school came into existence in the autumn of 1883, in connection with the 
Crefeld weaving school, under the direction of Dr. H. Lange. 

The object of this department (which occupies the east wing of the 
new weaving school building) is to give to those who wish to devote 
themselves to the special study of chemistry, by means of the most 
thorough and practical instruction, as complete an education as possi- 
ble in all branches of this science and its relation to practical life; and 
to instruct such as desire to educate themselves for the dyeing industry 
in special chemistry, dyeing, bleaching, printing, and finishing; in the 
manufacture of dye stuffs; in the methods of experimentation with nat- 
ural and artificial dye stuffs; the preparation of chemicals; the cost of 
dyes; the independent prosecution of these operations; and, finally, to 
prepare the pupils for practical life through practical work in dyeing, etc. 

The institution possesses two chemical laboratories, one large dyeing 
laboratory, and a laboratory equipped in accordance with the require- 
ments of modern manufacture with the most perfect appliances and 
labor saving machines for dyeing, etc. In the first (the chemical lab- 
oratories) special attention is given to qualitative and quantitative 
analysis, particularly to practical chemistry. In the dyeing laboratory 
are conducted experiments with dye stuffs; in short, all operations 
connected with dyeing, bleaching, etc., are carried on. In the dyeing, 
printing, and finishing laboratory cotton, wool, linen, jute, silk, etc., 
are bleached, dyed, printed, and finished on a large scale. 

Attendants of this institution come not only from the best known 
industrial establishments of Crefeld, but from the neighboring cities in 
the great industrial districts on the right and left of the Rhine.” Pupils 
who wish to attend this institution must be at least 16 years of age, 
and be well grounded in the elements of chemistry and physics. 

Tuition for Prussians, per half-year, is-100 marks ($23.80); for other 
Germans, 150 marks ($35.70); for foreigners, 400 marks ($95.20). In- 
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digent and very diligent students may havea partial remission of these 
fees. 

The laboratory may be used by students without cost, and chemicals 
and reagents are free, except nitrate of silver, platinum, and chloride 
of gold. Every student that has attended the laboratory instruction 
for at least one year receives a certificate on leaving the establishment. 
The laboratory is open daily fromS a.m. to12 m.and 2to6 p. m.,, 
except Saturday afternoons. E 

United States Consul-General Raine cites a signal instance in the 
case of the Crefeld school of the effect of trade school instruction upon 
a local manufacturing industry. 

Some years ago, he writes, the Crefeld industry was nearly ruined; 
the old manufactories were unable to struggle any longer against 
French, English, and Swiss firms. A few Crefeld manufacturers, 
dejected but not discouraged, founded in their city a weaving school, 
and this soon changed the situation. Now the Crefeld factories con- 
test with even Lyons for the supply of the markets. 


SPREMBERG. 


9 

The weaving school at Spremberg, which has been in operation since 
1869, is designed to afford theoretical and practical instruction to those 
persons who wish to fit themselves for manufacturers, master workmen, 
etc., in the wool weaving industry, especially in the manufacture of 
cloths and buckskin materials (for bookbinding). This is a state school. 

The tuition fee for Prussians is, in the under class, per half-year, 
110 marks ($26.18); in the upper class, 90 marks ($21.42). For all other 
pupils in the under class, per half-year, 120 sais ($28.56); upper 
class, 100 marks ($23.80). 

There are six teachers, with salaries as follows: Director and first 
teacher, 4,000 marks ($952); second weaving teacher, 2,400 marks 
($571.20); first master weaver, 1,200 marks ($285.60); second master 
weaver, 1,000 marks ($238); teacher of chemistry, 650 marks ($154.70) ; 
teacher of bookkeeping, 250 marks, ($59.50). 

The total expenditure oe this establishment was 15,190 marks 
($3,615.22). 


BERLIN. 


The School for Manual Laborers in the city of Berlin had 41 teachers 
at the end of the year 1885, while the pupils in attendance during the 
summer numbered 1,038 and during the winter 1,485. 

The cost of orcs for the year is aatod to have been 75, 897 
marks ($18,063.49), of which amount 16,891 marks ($4,020.06) came 
from tuition fees, 26,802 marks ($6,378.88) from the state, and 32,204 
marks ($7,664.55) from the city funds. Instruction is given at this 
school in mechanics, painting, joinery, ete. 
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The Berlin Hanaweekor Union maintained a school for masons 
during the year, under the direction of 21 teachers, with 168 students 
who were taught “theory, drawing, and projection,” at a cost of 32,286 
marks ($7,684.07), of which sum the students paid 15,750 marks 
($3,748.50), the remainder being made up in equal proportions by the 
state and the commune. : 

The School for Chairmakers (now the City Weaving School) ~d 210 
students in summer and 246 in the winter, ranging in age from 14 to 
37 years. This school derives its support from tuition fees, state and 
city aid, ete. 

A ae school for masons and carpenters was also conducted during 
the year by 3 regular teachers and 3 assistants. Besides this a school 
for indoor joiners, with 4 teachers and 190 students, was supported by 
the usual means. Im this school industrial ane free-hand drawing held 
an important place. 

In addition there were special schools for bookbinders, for painters 
(founded by the Painters’ Union), for barbers, for earpetmakers, for 
bakers, for smiths, and for tailors. 

Associations churches, and institutes in the city seem to have sup- 
plemented the work of the special schools, and to have made tga 
provision for continuation -chools of various kinds. 

It is no wonder that the German craftsman, with so many incentives 
to study, with so many facilities for acquirmg skill in his trade, and 
living in an atmosphere of industrial thought, becomes the accom- 
plished specialist that he is. 

The Weaving School is supported by the state, the city, and by con- 
tributions of those interested in textile industries, ete. ‘There are two 
departments—the day school, and the school for evening and Sunday 
instruction. The object of the day school is to give theoretical and 
practical instruction in weaving to those merchants and manufacturers 
who devote themselves to textile specialties. 

The department of evening and Sunday instruction serves to perfect 
apprentices and journeymen in.the specialties of weaving in which they 
are practically engaged. 

In the day school the tuition fee for the first school year is 300 marks 
($71.40); for the second year, 100 marks ($23.80). ‘GQuests” pay 5 
marks ($1.19) for each week of teaching. Merchants who attend the 
Sunday and evening departments pay 3 marks (71 cents) for each week 
of instruction, while artisans have no tuition to pay for attendance in 
this department. There are two divisions of the day school; one is 
taught from 8 a.m. to 12 m. every day, the other from 2 to 6 p.m. 

In the Sunday and evening division instruction is given in free-hand 
drawing, analysis and composition of fabrics, hand and power loom 


weaving, pattern drawing, theory of weaving, working of stocking 


machines, decomposition of yarns, practical ne theoretical mechanics 
of stocking machines, etc. 
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According to the report of February 1891 the number of pupils in 
the day weaving school was 26; in the Sunday and evening school, 280. 

At the Masons and Carpenters’ School young people who have already 
worked for some time at a building trade may be further instructed in 
their respective specialties (as building construction, knowledge of ma- 
terials, ete.), concerning which little could be learned in actual busi- 
ness, except by disastrous experiment. 

Master Builder Felisch is the superintendent of this school, in which 
493 pupils were enrolled during the year. The masons were divided 
‘into 9 classes and the carpenters into 5, for the purposes of instruction. 
The tuition fee is 5 marks ($1.19) per half-year. 

The School for Joiners is intended to give (aside from the practical 
skill acquired in the workshop) such knowledge as is requisite for an 
independent journeyman or master. The instruction includes free-hand 
drawing, projections, and special drawing (Fachzeichnen). Tuition is 
free. Instruction is given from 8 a.m. to 12 m. for 40 Sundays per 
- year. 

There are also two other courses—one a preparatory course in spe- 
cial drawing, the other a separate course of instruction in the use of 
working tools and in respect to the properties and qualities of materials. 
In these preparatory classes the teaching is carried on in the evenings 
of Monday and Tuesday. The number of pupils was 409. 

The School for Shoemakers is supported in part by the state, in part 
by the city, by the Sunday Free School Society, and by the guild. 
Tuition is free for apprentices, but journeymen or masters pay 1 mark 
(24 cents) quarterly for instruction. 

The theoretical teaching is confined to the evening classes. The 
technical instruction is given from 9 to 12 on Sunday forenoons and 
from 7 to 10 on Tuesday evenings. The number of pupils was 350. 

The School for Painters (sustained by the state, city, and guild) fur- 
nishes free instruction to apprentices of members of the guild, while 
helpers have to pay 9 marks ($2.14) per semester. — 

From November to March the evening classes are taught, on week 
days, from 5 to 8 o’clock. The day classes are held from half past 1 
to 4 o’clock every afternoon, and from 9 to 12 on Sunday forenoons. 
The pupils numbered 360. 

Other Fach schools of Berlin were the Barbers’ School with 399 pupils, 
the Saddlers’ School with 120 pupils, the School of Interior Decorators 
with 175 pupils, the School for Smiths with 114 pupils, the Glaziers’ 
School with 64 pupils, the School of the Chimney-sweepers’ Guild with 
81 pupils, the Wheelwrights’ Guild School with 83 pupils, the School 
of the Basketmakérs’ Guild with 36 pupils, the School of the Berlin 
Bookbinders’ Guild with 41 pupils, the School for Printers’ Appren- 
tices with 213 pupils, a school for painters with 88 pupils, School for 
Bakers’ Apprentices (supported by the Bakers’ Guild Germania) with 
153 pupils, the School for Apprentices of the Bakers’ Guild Concordia 
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with 98 pupils, the School for Tailors with 95 pupils, the School of the 
Wig makers’ Guild with 86 pupils, the Pavers’ Guild School with 91 
pupils, the School for Confectioners with 35 pupils, the School of the 
Printers’ Guild with 40 pupils, and the Potter’s Guild School with 56 
pupils. 

There were altogether 11,956 apprentices under instruction inthe con- 
tinuation and Fach schools of the city of Berlin during the school year 
1890. 

The Royal Museum of Industrial Art offers instruction in special 
classes daily from 8 to 12 in the morning and from 1 to 4 in the after- 
noon. Tuition for the winter half-year is 72 marks ($17.14); for the 
summer quarter, 36 marks ($8.57). There are 9 special classes in which 
instruction is given by day, viz., the class in modelling, the class in 
metallurgy, that in decorative painting, the class in color printing, 
that in enamel painting, the class in etching, that in art embroidery, 
the class in sketching exercises, and the class in smithwork. 

The evening classes are held every week-day evening, either from | 
5.30 to 7.30 or from 7.30 to 9.30. Ornamental, architectural, and pro- 
jection drawiug, modelling, anatomy, the history of architecture, of 
ornamentation, and of interior decoration, lettering, and drawing of 
various objects of industrial art are among the specialties taught. 

The collections of the museum are open every week-day (except 
Monday) from 10 to 3 o’clock in winter, from 9 to 3 in summer, and on 
Sunday at all seasons from 12 to 3. 

The library of the museum is open daily from 10 to 3 and from 6 to 
10, except that it is closed, during the months of July and August, in 
the evening, and from August 16 to 31 in the daytime. 

Herr O. Jessen, director of the Artisans’ School, has published a 
» prospectus of the school for the summer half-year of 1891, together 
with ‘news items concerning the school year 1890~91.” This is a just, 
as well as modest, designation of the work, for it is far from being a 
full report. 

The Artisans’ School aims to give to apprentices and helpers, during 
their leisure hours, that educational training in general knowledge, in 
drawing and industrial art (adapted to every calling), which should be 
added to the workshop practice as an indispensable complement. 

Instruction is given in this school in the afternoons and evenings of 
week-days, and on Sunday forenoons. Pupils are free to choose the 
subjects of study. The subjects of instruction and practice are free- 
hand and circle drawing, geometry, special drawing, industrial art form- 
study, modelling in clay and wax, decorative painting, mathematics, 
physics, electrotechnics, mechanics, chemistry, arithmetic and book- 
keeping. 

The teaching in this school is specialized to an unusual degree. 
There are, for example, twenty-five separate courses in drawing, each 
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adapted to the requirements of a particular trade, as, the course for 
joiners, the course for turners, that for tinmen, for locksmiths, for 
watchmakers, for carpenters, for goldsmiths, for engravers, ete. 

Besides the regular courses there are special day classes for painters 
during four winter months, on all week-days. Instruction is begun at 
9 o’clock in the morning, and includes exercises in drawing and decora- 
tive painting. There is also, in winter, a day class for cabinetmakers, 
and a special school for mechanics is maintained, with technical teach- 
ing, on week-day forenoons. 

Forty-four teachers assist Director Jessen in his work. Tuition fees 
are regulated as follows: For eight or less than eight hours per week, 
6 marks ($1.43); for twelve hours per week, 9 marks ($2.14); for six-_ 
teen hours or more, 12 marks ($2.86), for the half-year. For the day 
classes for painters and cabinetmakers the tuition fee is 5 marks ($1. ae 
per month. 

During the winter half-year of 189091 there were in attendance at 
this school 827 helpers and 1,349 apprentices; in all, 2,176. These 
pupils represented forty-three trades; 287 were mechanics; 190, masons; 
279, painters; 215, joiners; 150, locksmiths. The ages of the pupils 
ranged from 14 to 30 and upward, 43 being over 30. 


SORAU. 


The Weaving School at Sorau was organized and opened May 3, 1886. 
This school aims to educate its pupils to be practical weavers, com- 
petent masters, and skilful manufacturers. The instruction is given 
in a full course of two classes; a half course of two classes; and an 
evening course. 

The full course is intended for those who choose to educate them- 
selves for the independent conduct of a manufacturing business. The 
short and evening courses are-specially adapted to the needs of those 
who seek principally to perfect themselves in practical weaving. 

The plan of instruction is so arranged that it is possible for students 
of the full course, if well prepared and diligent, as well as for those 
who do not care to take a thorough course in drawing, to complete the 
course in one year. The pupil must, as a rule, have cs iched the high- 
est class in the common school before he can be received into the 
full course of this school. 

Tuition per half-year in the full course, lower department, is 50 
marks ($11.90) for Germans; 120 marks ($28.56) for foreigners. In 
the upper department it is the same. For half-time pupils, in both the 
lower and higher divisions of the school, the charge per half-year is 25 
marks ($5.95). Evening pupils pay 15 marks ($3.57) per half-year. 


PRANKFORT ON THE MAIN. 


At Frankfort on the Main is a school of industrial art (ICunstgewerbe- 
Schule), of which Prof. Luthmer is the director, and which is under 
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the supervision of one of the committee of the Industrial Art Union 
of Central Germany. 

This school is divided into two sections—the preparatory school 
(drawing and modelling), and the Iachschule, consisting of five spe- 
cial classes. The design of the preparatory school (Vorschule) is to 
fit young people, such as apprentices, helpers, etc., for the special 
classes of the Fachschule, and, so far as there is room, to give the like 
facilities to pupils of other establishments. The special classes are 
intended for such aS would acquire a more extensive knowledge of 
some branch of industrial art, and fit themselves to be master work- 
men, foremen of manufactories, etc. 

. The preparatory school has an evening course and a Sunday course; 
in the former instruction is given on week-day evenings from 7.30 to 
9.30; in the Sunday course, from 8 to 11 o’clock a. m. The evening 
course falls into three divisions—an elementary, middle, and an upper 
elass, each of which requires one year’s attendance. 

To enter the preparatory school the pupil must be at least 15 years 
old, and must possess a general education equal, at least, to that obtain- 
-able in the Volksschule. 

In the Fachschule classes the time of instruction and practice is from 
8 a.m. to 12 m., and from 2 to 6 o’clock p. m. on every week-day, ex- 
cept that on Saturday afternoons there is no school. 

The course for workers in wood, metal, clay, porcelain, glass, stone, 
etc., lasts through two years; in the other elasses the course is three 
years long. These classes are as follows: One for painters on glass, 
porcelain, decorative painters, ete.; one for modellers of clay and wax; 
one for goldsmiths, engravers, silversmiths, etc.; and one for wood 
carvers. 

The school year begins in the middle of September and continues 
till the middle of July. Holidays consist of a week at Christmas 
time, three weeks at Easter, and eight weeks from the middle of July. 
Tuition in the evening course of the preparatory school costs 12 
marks ($2.86) per year; in the Sunday course, 6 marks ($1.43). In the 
Fachschule it is 75 marks ($17.85) per year. On leaving the school 
pupils receive certificates specifying the length of time of their at- 
tendance, and the degree of knowledge and skill attained by them. 

~™ _ The Industrial Continuation School of the city of Frankfort on the 
Main was opened April 15, 1890. Its success was immediate ; for at 
the start there were 234 pupils.. This number increased during the 
summer half-year to 585. At the beginning of the winter half-year, 
October 12, 1890, there were 612 pupils in attendance, and this num- 
ber grew to 845. These were of various ages, from 12 to 33. The 
faculty consists of 27 teachers. The foundation of a library has been 
laid, and the nucleus of a museum formed, with a collection of models 
of wood work, ete. 
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The hours of instruction on week days: run from 3 to 5, 5 to 7, and 
7 to 9 in the evening; on Sundays, from 8 a.m. to12m. The tuition 
fee for journeymen is 6 marks ($1.43). For apprentices and young arti- 
sans under 18 years of age, and for school boys, the fee is 3 marks (71 
cents) a half-year. - 

An evening school for working girls was opened at Frankfort on the 
Main April 29, 1889, under the management of the Housekeeping 
School Association of that city. At Haster, 1890, a morning course 
was added for the instruction of such girls as could not be aceommo- 
dated in the evening school, and such as were not obliged to devote 
all of their time to wage-earning for self-support, and who oftentimes, 
at-15 or 16 years of age, were not strong enough to work full time. 

In both of the courses girls are taught cooking, ironing, and other 
details of housekeeping—in the morning from 9 to 12, in the evening 
from 7 to 9 o’clock—in three class rooms. The same teachers conduct 
both the evening and the morning classes, except in one instance, 
where a teacher in the evening school is elsewhere engaged during the 
day, necessitating the employment of a substitute in one of the morn- 
ing classes. 

By a system of rotation the girls who during one week are taught _ 
in the kitchen, for example, pass next to the division where ironing 
and other forms of handiwork receive attention, while those with whom 
they exchange places take their turn at cooking and ironing. In this 
way all branches of housework—sewing, cutting out of garments, 
household economy, ete.—are taken up in regular order. 

The attendance in the evening course during the year was from 25 
to 30; in the morning course, 15 to 18. 

The work of the association received recognition by the government 
during the year, the Prussian minister of trade and industry having 

' granted to the society a subsidy of 1,000 marks ($238) to aid its objects. 
The city authorities also gave assistance and encouragement to extend 
the society’s undertaking. The Polytechnic Association also con- 
tributed liberally in aid of the movement. The association is yet but 
two years old, and the limit of its growth has not been reached. 


COLOGNE. 


The statistics of the industrial educational establishment (Gewerbd- 
lichen Lehranstalten) of the city of Cologne for the winter semes- 
ter 189991 are concisely given by the director, Friedrich Romberg, in 
a general review, published in quarto sheets in January 1891. 

The organization includes a special trade school (Gewerbliche Fach- 
schule) with 43 teachers and 493 pupils; a special continuation school 
(Fortbildungsschule) for journeymen with 13 teachers and 232 pupils; 
and a general continuation school (Allgemeine Portbildungsschule) for 
apprentices with 52 teachers and 797 pupils. Of the pupils in the 
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special trade school 28% were over 18 years of age, and 211 under; 
in the journeymen’s school 189 were over 18, and 43 under; in the 
apprentices’ school 26 were over 18, and 771 under. 

The plan of instruction in the various departments of the institution 
under Herr Romberg’s management is much the same as in other Ger- 
man schools of this class, and it needs no detailed description. 

Among the means of education made use of in this establishment 
are excursions (undertaken in summer, and personally conducted by 
some of the special teachers); the museum of industrial art (which, by 
the courtesy of Herr Pabst, the director, is open to students free of 
charge); the library of the Traders’ Union (added, in 1889, to the 
library of the special trade school, and now affording to both teachers 
and pupils of the institution a very rich collection of technical works 
for circulation and reference); lectures on technical subjects (to which 
students are admitted on complimentary tickets). 

In the autumn of 1879 the machinists’ school came into being as a 
department of the special trade school above described. At the open- 
ing of the winter half-year of 1890-91 it became a separate establish- 
ment. It has the same director, however, as before—Herr Romberg. 

The machinists’ school includes a higher department—the technical 

intermediate school, and a lower—the master workmen’s school. The 
technical intermediate school (Die Technische Mittelschule) has a pre- 
paratory course and two special courses of instruction, each lasting one 
year. 
The master workmen’s school has three courses of study, each of five 
months’ duration. The winter session begins on the Ist day of Novem- - 
ber and continues till the end of March; the summer semester begins 
on the 1st day of May and lasts until the end of September. Adumnis- 
sion to either of these schools is by examination. The tuition fee for 
each course (semester) is 75 marks ($17.85), 

In the preparatory classes are taught German, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, geometrical drawing, and technical free-hand drawing, ete.; in 
the higher classes, mathematics, mechanics, physics, chemistry, geom- 
etry, machine construction, theory of steam and hydraulic motors, 
electrotechnies, ete. 

One division of the Fachschule is a school of industrial art (dunst- 
gewerbeschule). It was organized in the year 1879. The establish- 
ment includes a school of decorative painting, a school of cabinetmak- 
ing, a school of ornamentation and modelling, and a school of metal 
work. 

This department, also, is under the control of the same director— 
Herr Romberg. The terms of instruction begin and end on the same 
days with those of the master workmen’s school before reported. The 
tuition fee is the same in amount—75 marks ($17.85) for each course. 

There are no statistics available respecting these several depart- 
meuts except such as we have cited. The master workmen’s school— 
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the most recently established of the branch schools—is organized on a 
generous plan, and its object is intensely practical. It is yet too young 
to have a history, however. 


DUSSELDORF. 


The School of Industrial Art is an institution founded by the city. 
It receives a subvention from the state, and is under the supervision 
of the state and the loeal authority. The object of this school is to 
afford young artisans an opportunity to acquire such knowledge and 
skill as will be of service to them in their several callings. 

There are three departments: A preparatory school (Vorschule); a 
Fachschule, for wood carving, engraving, modelling, etc.; and an 
evening school for drawing and modelling. In the first and second 
departments instruction is given in the daytime to those who can 
devote their entire time to it. 

The course in the preparatory school lasts one year. The hours of 
study are from 8 a. m. to 12 m., and from 2 to 6 p. m., with a half 
holiday on Saturday afternoon. For admission to this department 
pupils must possess a good common school education, must be at least 
14 years old, and must have chosen some practical calling. 

As the requirement for admission to the Fachschule the pupil must 
have completed the course of study in the preparatory department, or 
stand a satisfactory examination. Guests, that is, such as take only a 
partial course, can be received into the Fachschule, if actual workmen, 
not otherwise. Pupils are admitted twice in the year, April 1 and 
October 1, by the director, and only in exceptional circumstances will 
_any be received in the intervals between those dates. 

The tuition fee in the preparatory and Fach departments for the sum- 
mer session is 25 marks ($5.95); for the winter sessian it is 35 marks 
($8.33). In the evening classes for the summer session the fee is 10 
marks ($2.38), in winter the same. Guests must pay in summer 15 
marks ($3.57), in winter 20 marks ($4.76). 


ESSEN. 


’ At the Krupp steel works in Essen several schools are maintained 
by the famous firm for the benefit of their workmen. They maintain 
four primary schools as well as a private school for boys and girls. 
Since 1875 they have also established two industrial schools, where 
the wives and daughters of laborers who are often surprisingly 
inexperienced in housework are instructed in the theory and art of 
domestic economy. 

The continuation schools of Essen were founded by Krupp, and are 
well attended. The firm have received large reflex benefits from their 
well directed enterprise and philanthropy. Many expert craftsmen, 
laborers in special departments, and master workmen have been 
trained in the Krupp schools; and their acquired skill is equivalent to 
so much additional capital of a firm whose art is their best inheritance. - 
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Much greater still is the advantage which education brings to the 
pupils themselves. They are thoroughly instructed in their trade, and 
become accustomed to exact work. The continuation schools—attend- | 
ance upon which is obligatory—afford them the opportunity to gain 
further theoretical knowledge of their calling, and to learn the art of 
drawing besides. 

HANAU. 


The Royal Designing Academy was founded in the year 1772, and 
since 1889 has become a Fachschule for artistic gold work. It gives 
female pupils an opportunity, however, to learn embroidery, painting, 
and the technics of industrial art. No pupil is admitted under the 
age of 13. Instruction is given to boys and girls in 20 different rooms. 

The yearly tuition fee for foreigners (other than German pupils) is 
200 marks ($47.60); for day pupils, 50 marks ($11.90); workshop pupils, 
50 marks ($11.90); one-hour pupils, 36 marks ($8.57); half-pay pupils, 
18 marks ($4.28); brothers of regular pupils, 9 marks ($2.14); free 
pupils, 2 marks (48 cents). ; 

Instruction is given in drawing and modelling classes in winter from 
9 a. m. to 12 m., and from 2 to 4 p.m.; in summer from 8 a. m. to 12 
m., and from 2 to 5 p. m.; evenings from 6 to 8 o’clock, and from 8 to 10. 

The whole number of male pupils in the Hanau academy during the 
year 1890~91 was 480, of whom 67 were full-day pupils, taking 47 
hours’ instruction per week; 362 took only 16 hours per week. The 
number of female pupils was 60, of whom 8 were day scholars, receiving 
23 hours’ weekly instruction; and 52 were girls, taking but 16 hours 
per week. The study period in this school lasts 404 weeks per year. . 

Prof. M. Wiese is director of the academy, and under him are 14 
teachers in the varied specialties of the establishment. The majority 
of the pupils, classified according to trades, were trinket makers, 173; 
jewellers, 32; silversmiths, 30; engravers, 34, etc. Pupils’ ages ranged 
from 13 to 45. 


INDUSTRIAL TRADE SCHOOLS AND CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS IN SAXONY, HAMBURG, AND BREMEN. 


Between the years 1837 and 1840 five royal labor schools were es-— 
tablished by the state, namely, at Chemnitz, Dresden, Leipsic, Plauen, 
and Zittau. : 

The following statistics are given concerning these five schools for 
the year ending December 2, 1889: 


: Date of ‘ Received 
Location. openin Teachers.) Pupils. from State aid. | Expenses. 
&- tuition fees. 
Gtieinntt7s sec. ce= Datamation One mse Oct: LiABEIA cece snes 8 A eae ste 8 [ra ie kn WE os A 
PRC setae: aiwae seek Oct. 1, 1837 11 98 $605.71 | $5,356. 43 $5, 969. 58 
I GIpSIO - Jorpeeecame sate ee Oct.. 1, 1838 12 176 | 1,163.82 | 5,542.77 6, 748. 97 
Plauen... 2... 2--ee ees ee eee es Nov. 2, 1840 8 109 765, 36 4, 497. 96 5 325.73 
AVERT s eee ce te oeee eee ee Noy. 1, 1840 9 88 556. 92 3, 806. 10 4, 363. 73 
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Free-hand and architectural drawing, with perspective and projec- 
tions, and the construction of articles are given special attention in 
every course. Of the 154 hours of instruction (constituting a course) 
97 are devoted to drawing. 

The tuition fee is 30 marks ($7.14) per half-year, which amount, 
according to the report, covers only 12 or 14 per cent. of the whole 
expense account current of these schools. The remaining cost is paid 
by the state. 

Among the other special schools of industry in Saxony are included 
29 weaving, embroidery, and lace making schools. Of this number five 
are day schools, concerning which the following facts may be of interest: 


: Income Expendi- i 
Location. Kind of school. Year of Means of from fees, tek Teach- | P upils, 
opening. support. . 1888_'89. 1888-89. ers. 1889. 
Chemnitz .-....-. Higher weaving. . 1857 | Commune..... $3,339.14 | $3,960.32 4 62 
Grossschonan ...| Weaving ........ 1866 | Association... 319. 40 1, 736. 21 3 34 
Seifhennersdorf -| Weaving --...-.. 1881 | Association... 130. 90 1, 289. 50 4 49 
Wreerdaa: 22--<=- - Weaving ....<... 1835 | Comraune..... 898, 45 1, 552. 47 3 32 
Limbach..2...... Embroidery ....- 1861} Endowment..-| 1,259.02 | 2) 682.97 | 4 33 


Allof these schools are equipped with hand and power looms for 
instruction and practice. The Chemnitz school bas 43 hand looms and 
15 power looms; the Grossschinau school, 30 hand and 6 power looms; 
the Seifhennersdorf school, 27 hand looms and 1 power loom; the 
Werdau school, 7 hand and 7 power looms; and the Limbach school, 
66embroidery and knitting machines and 9 sewing machines. 

The cost of tuition per annum at these schools is as follows: At Chem- 
nitz, for Germans, 270 marks ($64.26), and for foreigners, 450 marks 
($107.10); at Grossschénau, for natives of Saxony, 60 marks ($14.28), 
and for others, 150 marks ($35.70); at Seifhennersdorf, for natives of 
the town, free, for inhabitants of Saxony, 50 marks ($11.90), and for 
others, 75 marks ($17.85); at Werdau, 150 ‘to 75 marks ($35.70 to 
$17.85), and for evening pupils, 18 to 6 marks ($4.28 to $1.43); at Lim- 
bach, for inhabitants of Saxony, 180 marks ($42.84), for other Germans, 
300 marks ($71.40), and for foreigners, 600 marks ($142.80). 

In addition to these 24 evening schools for weaving, embroidery, 
ete., are reported to exist in the kingdom of Saxony. Altogether 
these 29 schools employed, in 1889, 163 teachers; had atotalof 2,072 
pupils; an income from entrance fees and tuition of 32,562 marks 
($7,749.76), and an expense account of 117,600 marks ($27,938.80). 

There are other industrial Fach schools of Saxony, with various 
names, which can not be assigned to any category. There are 36 
of them, with a total membership (December 2, 1889) of 2,553 pupils. 
The number of teachers was 138. 

The amount of fees paid by students was 46,152 marks ($10,984.18) ; 
the total expenditures for the year in the 36 schools came to 152,916 
marks ($36,394.01); many of these schools are small, and derive their 
income from guilds, unions, or individual patronage for the most part, 
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though some are supported by the communes, and one, the toy school 
at Griinhainichen, by the state. 

There is still another class of special schools in Saxony which 
deserves mention—the royal schools for sailors—of which there are six. 
These are state institutions, and were established in deference to 
the demands of ship owners for an improved preliminary training for 
seamanship and pilotage on the vessels and rafts navigating the river 
Elbe. Instruction is limited to a session of three or four months in 
winter, when the rivers are closed to navigation. The tuition fee is 
only 3 marks (71 cents) for each pupil. During the winter of 1888~89 
the state appropriated 2,255 marks ($536.69) for these schools. The 
number of pupils for each school for the year was, in the 6 schools, 
respectively, as follows: 


F Year . 

Location. opened. Pupils. 
COGN ieees, ssnegderoadeet eons acoremec shaves se> cadens po eteceeeeseee rss eeeeee eee 1855 30 
UGG ARIS e Sa son NE a RSH GSr Gee sar Senceancacreecgcr oats cbere SceererL ses Ss oar 1855 11 
NVGUS OBB Sas Cee eSpcreD en SCO ODO SSD ID OOK EMEIa Soa oa co nEN or OneE Eee oD Sr eSOpde Awa 1855 14 
Perris ie ae atc Siam etn borne ecbye adel pom mae Bye rete lata tenl a ale em nics releie iste e oietelain tapeie sient 1856 14 
INIGVEE Oily Ss Sern Gh a SOmeR Oe SOME SO AN O0eS IOtor qede cae Sor SD oO HnOOSanoTOneoaeaD ne 1881 %. 
RUCSA Gs «sate enim eee s amie eas cata ais atetare elas ate aw tanta 2 nies lobar n vi Sle alee tm al ala est mania 1882 16 


Since the year 1874 courses of instruction for engineers of locomotives 
and machinists have been conducted in various industrial centres of 
Saxony, under the management of the Engineers and Architects’ Union. 
The object of these courses is “‘to ensure safety, skill, facility, and econ- 
omy” in the control of the steam engine. : 

Instruction is given by lectures, delivered for the most part by the 
industrial inspectors or their assistants. These lectures treat of the 
properties of steam, the construction of the steam boiler, firing, and 
security against explosions, the steam engine and its care. A course 
consists of ten to fifteen lectures of two hours each asa rule. Hach 
pupil pays a fee of 3, 5, or 6 marks (71 cents, $1.19, or $1.43) per course. 

Courses of instruction of this kind were held during the year at sev- 
eral places in the following industrial inspection districts: 

In the Dresden district, since 1878.13 courses have been held at 
Dresden, 2 at Freiberg, and 1 at each of the towns of Potschap- 
pel, Meissen, Pirna, and Diiben. In these 19 courses there were 
1,328 pupils. In the Chemnitz district a similar school course was 
instituted in 1868 by the Artisans’ Union. The course here is of six 
months’ duration; and, in 1889, 63 pupils were in attendance. In the 
Zwickau district courses of a like kind are carried on. In the Leipsic 
district there are two schools of this sort—one of which has been 
merged in the industrial Sunday school of the Polytechnic Society. 
This is in operation from October to June, and in 1889 it had 56 
pupils. 

Another school was organized in 1887. The course lasts from Octo- 
ber to March, as an evening school. In the winter 1889-90, 32 pupils 
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attendedit. In the districts of Bautzen, Meissen, and Plauen similar 
courses are held. 
' Saxony has also eleven special industrial institutions for the all- 
round education of women and girls in female employments, lace 
making, etc. These schools are, in brief—the Industrial School at An- 
naberg, opened in 1885, with 4 teachers and 65 pupils; the Continua- 
tion School of the Artisans’ Union at Chemnitz, opened in 1864, with 4 
teachers and 77 pupils; the Women’s Industrial Union at Dresden, 
opened in 1871, with 20 teachers and 318 pupils; the Women’s Educa- 
tional Union at Dresden, opened in 1870, with 18 teachers and 207 
pupils; the Women’s Industrial and Daughters’ Educational Institute 
at Dresden, opened in 1879, with 5 teachers and 57 pupils; the Higher 
Fachschule at Leipsic, opened in 1875, with 12 teachers and 196 pupils; 
the Adult Daughters’ School at Leipsic, opened in 1863, with 6 teachers 
and 54 pupils; the Female Institute of Drawing at Leipsic, opened in 
1879, with 3 teachers and 30 pupils; the Women’s Industrial School at 
Plauen, opened in 1877, with 4 teachers and 21 pupils; the Royal 
Lace Making School at Schneeberg, opened in 1878, with 1 teacher and 
13 pupils; and the Women’s School at Schwarzenberg, opened in 1884, 
with 4 teachers and 43 pupils. 
Saxony has eight agricultural schools of a grade below the Leipsie 
Institute and the Agricultural School at Ddbeln, and one school of 
gardening, all of which except the last mentioned are supported in the 
main by circles of the Agricultural Union. The School of Gardening 
at Dresden was organized by the Gardening Society, Flora, in 1874. 
These schools yield the following statistics up to December 2, 1890: 


Name of school. Location. re nae Teachers.| Pupils. 
Agricultural winter school -....-.-.-.-.-.--------- Annaberg ........ 1882 10 19 
Agricultural winter school -....---.--------------- Auerbach. ........ 1876 8 81 
Agricultural fruit and gardening school---.---...- Bautsen ;.-..--be-- 1875 11 134 
PA rar One d SC ROOM mena sate a ata c  ntaw twin a -cienlninie swine Chemnitz. .-...... 1877 7 59 
Agricultural winter school -.......---.----.------- Freiberg....- ter 1877 10 37 
Mericol ira SCHOO 2.2 = yewaciwcinns > aemne~-=nmn=aee Meissen ...-...--. 1879 7 82 
Agricultural winter school -...--......-..5..------ Rochlitz.-...-..-- 1877 14 58 
Agricultural circle school ......--.....---..--++--- Warzen)- ns -seu.= 1878 6 52 
Gardening SCHOO cen acic aemnie em ole aie mons Dresden... <2 Fe. _ 1875 3 55 


Of the 32 trade schools (Handelsschulen) reported in Saxony four are 
public schools for apprentices and are connected with higher depart- 
ments. These four schoolsareall supported by associations of merchants 
or manufacturers. The following short table shows some of the more 
important facts in regard to them: : 


pa i Income from : 
. Year of . Tuition per tee Expenditures 
Location. opening. Teachers.| Pupils. rranrietie ede 18gs-’s9. 
Bautzen ..---------+------- 1856 Bale 122 | $19. 04-$35. 70 $2, 724. 62 $4, 020. 30 
Chemnm 7 2 ae - nn \ 1848 12 269 17. 14- 57.12 9, 566. 89 11, 599. 41 
(Dresden ><. = see----==-s 1854 23 588 19. 99- 85. 68 21, 468. 31 20, 640. 07 
Leipsic --.---.------------ 1831 27 595 14, 28- 85. 68 16, 751. 39 19, 380. 82 
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The remaining schools of this class are notin connection with higher 
departments, but are maintained almost without exception by mercan- 
tile corporations. Many of the schools are small, but they are all in- 
cluded in this tabulation as an index of the extent to which Saxony is 

permeated by the system. . 

The following trade schools of Saxony have no or Stes relation with 

other educational establishments: - 


. Year of Pu upils 
Location. opening. Teachers. Dec. 2, 1889. 
PATINID ON) OL Osa niercle salem mint eine alee ets eels eral a eae lee miei neeieinn ela ieie ele _ 1887 2 115 
SINE RIV DON occa Tovepale Cictere Se ~ whe eek iste sia aie o stalotam/aaajaia o1= Wn eile ow aaioels mies a * 1881 3 39 
IBASCH OES WOLDS -<:s betes > eine mSpieeiulnie eis oleleielsy= os ; 1885 2 30 
Crimmitzschau. . : 1887 4 62 
Dippoldiswalde aie i 1889 | 3 19 
woven 2/32 ee 3 2 1864 4 58 
Frankenberg =a Steet cnt he ase 1859 6 AT 
US Henk TOTS SO NMS (es eRe ai Meare ea SEAS IEy cia OT eo Teaco SAL CSoac 1850 3 127 
MEA Aa ISN I Petia eronp eres ae Sore ie ara eens blagE ws Soe AS Ime le ave, alan ea ale 5 net 1855 4 28 
CATON CTI NAMI s seta noosa toe elg eee mine sak Sola aan Melons ae aimerate elon 1870. 3 44 
BRATHIONBR 220s se nmiceceindwres mess wie ceiere ne Sn 5 EER ae EI oe 1887 5 21 
PRET os oe oa RE eae Siloae aye ee TE etme atone Meare cece 1857 4 23 
[OVEN COE SE™ mn Soe ee SUES de A aoe. eee Roa = Saree 1852 6 93 
HUCISDI Gi eisisia ce smisiewsen ae aes Ya) Sofia orde se asic stature teloie antonio ofalelsieiee n hasione 1845 2 20 
LENSROM on sla a oe aoe eane nek eee male saoe ae miners Sone a isietomialete ime ater - 1869 3 64 
MOPS NAIIZ Sete taco 0 SES arate maple Ne tai amie sal Altec aes aheeparcle es <poee ee ste aceine 1850 di 30 
PEIN A Aa aie ge ay Simi ee i= eo ee ES ano Shei ia ee 1859 6 65 
SST MOM ee sore ees ate alapaen sieve's ois cis as lntas ae epelots walle eee aioe See ea nents 1858 8 233% 
EVAN CLC Ooi e ara elace stn ian aia ata nat eee ore ele eo ate Sita eGete cata 1888 4 is 
ESB seen emma he = Nees RPE OGRE ae See Boer ce eae REE 1877 5 29 
MVOC ILIGZ Choc niece nace eine GoM et sean ae cee Site sete 1885 4 17 
Rosswein .. Ens ! 1889 2 24. - 
Schneeberg 1876 3 FON. 
Werdau...- 1888 8 42 
Zittau.... : ne ~ = 1876 6 81 
MEOW ETN Yas 2 ote Stings ein ayn aa ’e ioreteral So nislo a eine aie Bin am eet nara meeicieie 1847 3 128 


There are two trade schools conducted by private persons which 
should be mentioned in the category of educational establishments in 
Saxony. Both schools arein Leipsic. They together employ 13 teach- 
ers and furnish instruction to about 300 pupils, 

The 32 trade schools mentioned employ 184 teachers and in 1889 had 
3,364 pupils in attendance. The amount of tuition fees (188889) was 
319,306 marks ($75,994.83) and the expenses were 363,686 marks 
($86,557.27). An analysis of the statistics concerning the above schools 
shows that 28 of these trade schools are controlled by mercantile socie- 
ties; 2, by private persons; 1, by the commune; and 1, by the cham- 
ber of commerce. Pupils must be 14 years old to enter any of these 
schools. The instruction courses last three years in most cases; but 
in four instances two-years only. 

The plaiting and braiding of straw are such important-industries in 
some parts of Saxony that children are taught them in four special 
schools. In the winter of 1889~90, 240 children under 14 years of age 


received instruction in these branches. Six female teachers carried on — 


this work under the supervision of four directors who were specialists 
in the art (fachminnern). Pupils are received at from 5 to 7 years of 
age—at-Dippoldiswalde, at the ageof 4 years. The duration of instruc- 
tion is unlimited. There is no Sunday teaching. There is no charge 
for tuition; but the children receive a small wage for good work. 
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The entire expense of these schools was 2,798 marks ($665.92), Of 
this sum 915 marks ($217.77) went to the female teachers and 1,200 
marks ($285.60) for material. The cost is mostly covered by state aid, 
(to the extent of 2,100 marks or $499.80). Rent, heating, lighting, and 
cleaning of the school rooms are provided for by the communes. 

In that portion of the kingdom known as Swiss Saxony are several 
schools of household industry, founded by the enterprise of Herr Clau- 
son-Kaas, and supported by subventions from the state and communes. 

‘These schools are two earving schools for boys, at Pirna and Hohen- - 
stein; five basket plaiting schools for women and children—one at 
each of the five points, Pirna, Wehlen, Schandau, Hohenstein, and 
Hinterhermsdorf; one school of cane making for men and boys at 
Hohenstein; two schools of artificial flower making for women and 
girls at Hohenstein and Schandau; one straw braiding school for chil- 
dren at Hohenstein. ‘ 

The teaching staft for these kos consists of 2 head teachers. and 
7 assistants, 9 in all. On December 2, 1889, there were 190 pupils 
attending, 64 adults and 126 children. Of the 190 pupils 25 belonged 
to the carving school at Pirna; 85 to the basket and toy schools, and 
other similar schools at the five places named; 80 to the schools of artifi- 
cial flower manufacture. No fees are pay shite for tuition. 

Boys of ten years of age-and young men and adults are admitted to 
the carving and cane making schools; children of both sexes at ten years 
of age, and women and girls may enter the schools of basket making; 
women and girls (at ten years of age) may be admitted to the schools 
of flower making, while only children of the earliest school age may 
attend the schools of straw braiding. 


DRESDEN. 


The Royal Academy of Arts (Die Kénigliche Academie der Bildenden 
Kiinste) was originally endowed as an academy-of painting in 1705, 
but in 1764 it was expanded into an academy of art. This is a state 
institution, and provides instruction in drawing, painting, sculpture, 
copper engraving, wood carving, and architecture. 

During the year 1888-89, in this establishment, 21 teachers imparted 
instruction to 131 pupils. Of these pupils 91 were from Saxony, 37 
from other German states, and 3 from foreign countries. 

An entrance fee of 20 marks ($4.76) is paid by the pupil on admission 
tothe academy. During the year, however, 22 students were exempted 
from the payment of tuition fees. 

State travelling scholarship stipends of 2,400 marks ($571.20) annually 
are provided for 2 artists; 3 scholarships for painters, each worth 980 
marks ($233.24) per annum; 3 scholarships for pupils of the acad- 
emy classes of 200, 250, and 300 marks ($47.60, $59.50, and $71.40), re- 
__ spectively, per annum, and 2 of 135 marks ($32: 13) ek These frags 
 elling scholarships are much sought after and highly appreciated, since 
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their holders have access to all other museums and academies of art 
free of charge. 

The public exhibition of the works of pupils of the Dresden academy 
in 1889 consisted of 450 numbers. The library contained 4,094 volunies. 
The tuition fees aggregated about 5,060 marks ($1,190). The total 
expenses amounted to about 100,000 marks ($23,800), of which sum the 
state contributed 95,000 marks ($22,610). 

The Royal School of Industrial Art (Die Konigliche Kunstgewerbes- 
chule mit Kunstgewerbemuseum) became a state establishment in 1875, 
Prior to that date it had been connected with the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. Besides the director this school has 21 teachers, and on Decem- 
ber 2, 1889, 289 pupils belonged to its classes. Two hundred and two 
of these were from Saxony, 74 from other German states, and 13 from . 
foreign countries. 

‘In the day department of this academy there are special schools 
of architecture, of ornamental modelling, figure modelling, sculpture, 
decorative painting, pattern designing, porcelain painting, lithography 
and color printing, general and theatrical decoration; in the evening 
division, classes are instructed in architecture, modelling, figure and 
free-hand drawing. 

Since its opening there have been educated at this school 1,005 


- persons, of which number 874 were members of the day classes and #31 


of the evening classes. 

The day pupils have made choice of the following occupations: Indus- 
trial architecture, ete., 100; painting, lithography, and color printing, 
369; pattern designing, 178; sculpture and carving, 173; drawing, 54. 

In the evening school the pupils choosing modelling, wood and stone 
carving, ete., numbered 28; cabinet making, goldsmith work, etce., 34; 
engraving and sculpture, 17; decorative painting, pattern drawing, etc., 
41; other industries, 9; without occupation, 2. 

The school library contained, December 2, 1889, 4,538 works, with 
about 7,200 volumes. In connection with the library is a collection of 
materials and manufactured articles of industrial art, numbering 67,677 
objects, as well as a collection of ornamental works, with 17,523 wood- 
cuts and copperplate sheets illustrative of earlier periods of art. 

The Royal Museum of Industrial Art stands in close relation with 
this school. It contains 22,300 specimens of objects of industrial art in 
its collection, representing the various branches of industry of the 
kingdom—especially the textile industry, ceramics, architectural occu- 
pations, and decorative painting. During the year 188889, 7,605 per- 
sons visited the museum. 

German pupils in the day classes pay 30 marks ($7.14) per half-year 
for tuition; foreigners, 45 marks ($10.71). For evening instruction, per 
month, four hours a week, 1 mark (24 cents); for five to eight hours 
per week, 1 mark 50 pfennigs (36 cents); for nine to twelve hours per 
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week, 2 marks (48 cents). The tuition fees for the year 1888 came to 
7,780 marks ($1,851.64). 

The total expense of the school and of the museum amounted to 
about 133,000 marks ($31,654); of this sum the state gave 124,300 marks 
($29,583.40). 

The preparatory school of the Royal School of Industrial Art (Die 
Vorschule der Koniglichen Kunstgewerbeschule) is of a grade interme- 
diate between the common school and the special courses of the school 
of industrial art. Formerly this preparatory school was in immediate 
connection with the school of industrial art, but the increasing numn- 
bers of the pupils made a separation necessary. This was effected on 
October 1, 1886, when it became an independent institution. Only 
such pupils will be received into special classes of the industrial art 
schcol as have been able to pass an examination for promotion in the 
preparatory school. In 1889 the school employed 8 teachers. for the 
instruction of 53 pupils. It is supported mainly by the state. Out of 
a total expenditure of 17,570 marks ($4,181.66), 15,780 marks ($3,743.74) 
was from state aid. 

At Dresden there are § municipal continuation schools, for boys only, 
with a total attendance of 1,770 pupils. Seventy-nine teachers are 
employed. Besides, there are 5 continuation schools for boys in the 
city, which are sustained by associations. Forty-nine teachers.are re- 
quired in these schools, and the number of pupils is 1,282. A private 
continuation school also flourishes in this city, having 6 teachers and 
an attendance of 252 pupils. There are also 12 schools classed as tech- 
nical schools, with continuation schools annexed. One hundred and 
twenty-eight teachers give instruction to 2,799 pupils, all boys. 

Finally, 10 special technical schools are in operation in the city. 
These are mixed schools, with an aggregate attendance of 1,208—344 
boys, 864 girls. One hundred and fifty-nineteachersareemployed. All 
of these are Fach schools, as the Special School of the Painters’ 
Guild, etc. 


CHEMNITZ. 


At Chemnitz there are the following technical institutes, all under 
one roof and mainly supported by the state: A higher industrial school 
founded in 1836, with departments for technical mechanics, technical 
chemistry, and, since 1878, for building; a labor school, founded in 
1837; a school for master workmen, founded in 1855, which originally 
educated only mechanics (machinists, spinners, weavers, ete.), but 
which, since 1869, has had divisions for dyers and bleachers, since 1880, 
for millers, and since 1885, for soap making; a school of industrial 
drawing, founded in 1796. These schools together employ 43 teachers. 

The conditions of admission to these schools are: For the higher in- 
dustrial school the pupil must be at least 15 years old, and must have the 
travelling certificate of a real-school or its equivalent; for the labor 
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school the requisites are 15 years of age, the completion of a common 
school course, and practical experience of at least 2 half-years in some 
manual trade; for the school for master workmen the same as for the 
labor school and at least 2 years’ practice in some business; for the 
school of industrial drawing the pupil must be 14 years of age, must 
have reeeived confirmation, and have reached the grade of the common 
school. se 
The teaching in the several schools lasts.as follows: In the indus- 
trial school, division of mechanics and chemistry, three and one-half _ 
years, in the building department, three years; in the labor school, four 
winter half-years; in the school for master workmen, ene and one-half — 
_ years, in three half-year courses; in the school of industrial drawing 
an unlimited time. 

The tuition fees, per half-year, in the different schools are—for the 
industrial school, 60 marks ($14.28) for Germans, and 120 marks ($28.56) 
for foreigners; for the labor school, 30 marks ($7.14) ; for the master work- 

“mews school, 30 marks ($7.14); and for the school of industrial draw- 
ing, 3 marks (71 cents) for each branch. 

Since the opening of this establishment there have been—in the 
higher industrial department, 4,000 pupils; in the labor school, 1,650 _ 
pupils; in the master workmen’s school, 3,000 pupils; and in the indus- 
trial drawing school, 3,000 pupils; a total of 11,650 pupils. 

The number of pupils attending the several departments of the 
Chemnitz Technical School on December 2, 1889, was as follows: 


Mechanical ep artienenntie > 5 sat. o ssn clewite at onscreen cio meets Sins Came ene aaa eee 142 
(GUIGITNC CE MIC IS (chit Na Benge oe na ee ee aie aN meee ape arent Booey sa Sao ei Re GaSe 35 
IOFTMU LG hnakentike HENAN Cups ates SaOoeCn Caen © Sot ones eam omnes gmenescetol 49 
AD OPEC OO] hie oct stave spela so te ceisaie Sec ayenraets hare rae Res More eae 132 
Master swwerk men sysehoolsys ssi 2 Tasso quicsnaewtee cols cis amie eats ae tie eee 243 
ED GPO TS SCHOO les chal baths bros ap cel Mnce e Yt orca ee A Soe 15 
SUE RASC) Seeger et AN RS Ae nate Serene men Eee a peers ae on 4 
Boap uma kersesChOOl 0 2 holtictats aimiocian tents Sopcels genic tee eicie Ae See Rte aes eee ae 4 
Tndinstrial drawing SCLOOh saan seaceas te emcee ene ee are eaten eee 135 

AYO) 1 eS ae Ege Se SOCIOL CCE COC On Hacione or GEG SOGse qeBeoe nee son T17 


Of these 498 were natives of Saxony; 230 of other German states; 
while only 49 were foreigners. The expenditures for the year were 
195,200 marks ($46,457.60). Of this amount about 42,500 marks 
($10,115) came from tuition fees, and 148,000 marks ($35,224) from ‘the 
state. 


LEIPSIC. 


From the historical sketch which accompanies the report of the Royal 
_ Academy of Art, and of the Art Trade School, at Leipsic, by the 
. director, Prof. Nieper, Ph. D., we learn that this institution was 
founded under royal patronage in 1764. For one hundred and twenty- 
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eight years, therefore, the academy has been dedicated to the object for 
which it avowedly exists, viz., “The cultivation of the graphic art, and 
of art in its applications to industry.” 

The specialties taught in this institution are three, viz., architecture, 
sculpture, drawing and painting. The technical instruction is supple- _ 
mented by lectures on such subjects as industrial art, human anatomy, 
physics, chemistry, photography, ete. 

In the year 1889-90 there were 208 pupils in attendance at the 
academy. Sinee 1871, 1,732 students have belonged to the different 
classes. The occupations chosen by these students have been as fol- 
lows: Decorative painters, 394; sculptors, modellers, ete., 161; litho- 
graphers, 525; xylographers, 272; engravers, 94; architects, 46; the 
remainder going into various other pursuits. Of this entire number 
(1,732) only 69 were foreign born; and so it appears that the prophet 
of art is not without honor in his own country. 

The volume from which this brief account of the Royal Academy of 
Art has been abstracted is itself a work of art. It is embellished with 
forty-five Ulustrations which represent the skill attuined by students 
of the academy in the arts of lithography, wood engraving, ete. 

“The City Trade School was founded in 1875. Pupils are admitted to 
the day courses who have reached the second class of the Volksschule. 
Only such as have attended the day school one year can enter upon 
the first course of the evening school, and only after one full year’s at- 
tendance therein can they begin the second course of the evening 
school. 

The course of instruction in the day classes, as in each of the even- 
ing courses, lasts one year. The day course is in session 38 hours per 


week, and, with the 4 hours’ instruction in modelling (on Wednesday — 


and Saturday afternoons from 2 to 4 o’clock), 42 hours in all. The 
evening course occupies 12 hours per week, 

In the day school the subjects taught are building construction, 
architectural, geometrical, and projection drawing, German, arithmetic, 
geometry, physics, chemistry, geography, history, modelling, and free- 
hand drawing. The evening course embraces the study of German, 
history, arithmetic, geometry, free-hand and projection drawing, ma- 
chinery, trade principles (Gewerbekunde), commercial bookkeeping, tech- — 
nical nature-knowledge, elements of building, and modelling. 

The attendance during the first year (1875~76), in the day course, 
was 48; in 1889-90, it was 211. In the evening course, during the first 
year, the attendance was 70; in 1889-90, it was 591. In all, during 
187576, 118; in 1889-’90, 802. 

As an adjunct to this school there was established by the city council 
of Leipsic, in 1886, a Fachkurs for printers, that is, a special eourse in the 
printing art. None can take this course except apprentices whose em- 
ployers are members of the Leipsic Printers’ Union. The course lasts 
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three years, and instruction is given in the evening from 6 to 8 o’clock, 
aggregating eight hours per week. At Easter, in the year 1889, the 
attendance was 185. 

The instruction is of the most practical character, including not 
only the technical and mechanical parts of the trade, but embracing, 
also, German, Latin, grammar, the preparation of manuscript for the 
press, proof-reading, punctuation, etc., all of which are of immediate 
use to compositors and printers. 

_A special course for painters was organized in 1886 as a depart- 
ment of this institution. The course extends through three consecutive 
half-yearly winter sessions (ending with Easter), and includes three 
ssonths’ practice in decorative painting during the months of Novem- 
ber, December, and January, throughout the entire three years. One 
hundred and thirty- nine pupils attended this course in 1889-90. 

A special school for tailors was founded at Easter in 1887, in connec- 
tion with the Leipsic Trade School. Apprentices of members of the 
Tailors’ Guild only are allowed to enter this school. 

A three years’ course of instruction is given in the evenings from 7 to 
9 o'clock, éight hours per week in all. The instruction is both general 
and special. Geometry, drawing, trigonometry, etc., constitute the 
general studies; while the technical side of the course consists of draw- 
ing—first, the minor parts of garments, the pockets, etc., for example, 
and afterwards other objects. The number of pupils in attendance on 

_this instruction in 1889~90 was 36. 

Prof. Nieper is director of all departments of this trade school, as 
well as of the Leipsic Academy of Art to which allusion has been al- 
ready made. 

Tuition fees in the day school course amount to 40 marks ($9.52) per 
year; in the evening school, 20 marks ($4.76). 

Since the establishment of the trade school in 1875, 2,897 pupils have 
belonged to it. These pupils are grouped together in three principal 
classes, as follows: Architecture and mechanics ; painting and graphic 
trades; plastic arts. In detail—58 have become architects; 339, ma- 
sons; 130, carpenters; 163, machinists; 107, mechanics; 52, draughts- 
men; 118, locksmiths; 85, cabinetmakers; 301, painters on glass and 
porcelain; 105, engravers; 246, lithographers; 121, wood engravers; 
and a smaller number were scattered through various trades, such as 
photography, bookbinding, tailoring, etc. 


GOTHA. 


The Royal Building School, ete. (Die Herzogliche Stichsische Bau- 
gewerbeschule und Handwerkerschule) is a state institution, and is main- 
tained by the state ministerial office of Saxony. Its object is to train 
young artisans to become master builders, to fit them for positions as 
railroad or municipal foremen, etc. Connected with it is a laborers’ 
school, where instruction is given in the evenings and on Sundays. 


~ 
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In the winter half-year, 1890-91, 106 pupils attended this building 
school, and 182 the school for labor ers. During the summer half-year 
of 1891, 216 pupils attended the laborers’ school. 

Instruction in the building school is given for fifty hours a week, 
during four half-years or semesters, each consisting of from nineteen 
to twenty weeks. In the building school, however, instraction is 
given only during the winter half-year ; in the laborers’ school it con- 
tinues during both the winter and the summer half-years. 

Tuition for the winter half-year costs pupils from Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
75 marks ($17.85); others, 90 marks ($21.42). In the laborers’ school 
the tuition fee per half-year is 10 marks ($2.38). 

Pupils may be admitted to the lowest class in the building school on 
proof of possessing a good common school education, and of having had 
at least six months’ experience in a workshop or at the building trade. 
They must also be at least 16 years old. 

The plan of study in both departments of this school is well grounded 
in mathematics, physics, the principles of building construction, strength 
of materials, ete. 


HAMBURG. 


The Trade School System of Hamburg is the title of a work by Carl 
Melchior of Bonn (prepared for the benefit of the state seminary in the 
latter city), published in 1891, in which the author gives a comprehen- 
sive history of the origin and development of trade education in Ham- 
burg. . 

The year 1765, he says, was the birth year of trade instruction in 
Hamburg. It was in that year that Sonnin, Biisch, Sieveking, and 
others founded the Patriotic Society which afterwards assumed the 
name of, Hamburg Association for the Promotion of the Arts and Trades. 
Classes were opened, and the new enterprise slowly but surely won 
public confidence and appreciation. 

The outcome of the movement then begun may be seen today in the 
General Trade School of Hamburg, and its several offshoots, all of them 
springing from the germ planted in the eighteenth century. There are 
three divisions of this school. The common trade school is preparatory 
in its scope, with classes in free-hand drawing, continuation, and special 
studies. The day school course embraces instruction in drawing (mainly 
technical), decorative painting; machine designing, etc., and is ‘des signed 
to fit master workmen for their special duties. The its school consists 
of two classes—an under and an upper class; the monthly tuition cost- 
ing 6 marks ($1.43) in the first class, and 12 marks ($2.86) in the last. 
The school for artisans, which is a department. of this institution, Was 
opened in 1865. 

The statistical summary of attendance in the three divisions of this 
school since 1865 indicates a steady, if not a rapid, growth. During 
_ the winter half-year in 186566 the total number of pupils in all depart- 
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ments was 428. Ten years later it was 1,655. At the close of the next 


decade it was 2,849, In the winter of 189091 the number had increased 
to 4,406. For this number of pupils a strong teaching staff is requisite, 
and there are nine ordinary teachers connected with the school, and 
more than a hundred additional instructors are employed in the special 
departments. : 

The German, French, and English languages, writing, bookkeeping, 
arithmetic and higher mathematics, optics, mechanics, electricity and 
magnetism, chemistry, free-hand drawing, etc., are the general studies 
of the evening school; while special courses in drawing are given, 
adapted to the needs of artisans, carpenters, tailors, locksmiths, 
carriage builders, ship builders, opticians, watchmakers, gardeners, 
lithographers, modellers in clay and wax, ete. 

In 1881~82 provision was made for a girls’ trade school under the 
same general management. In 1889 the attendance was 481 pupils. 


BREMEN. 


‘At the Industrial Museum special instruction is given in industrial 
art, both by means of lectures and by practical exercises in drawing, 
sketching, painting, modelling in wax and clay, etc. The fee for in- 
struction, payable in advance, is 30 marks ($7.14) for each half-year. 

Except on Sundays and holidays the museum is open to students all 

the year round in the daytime. 
' Here is a permanent exhibition of collections of art and industrial 
products, at all times accessible to the student, consisting of works of 
plastic art, ornaments, models, ete., sketches, paintings, wall, window, 
and door decorations, all kinds of artistic wood work, metal work, 
paper, leather, and textile goods, stone, glass, and ceramics, together 
with numerous specimens of other sorts, all duly arranged and classi- 
fied. ; 
INDUSTRIAL TRADE SCHOOLS AND CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS IN BAVARIA, 


MUNICH. 


The Royal Technical School (Kénighchen Industrieschule), of which 
Prof. Kleinfeller is the director, has a’teaching staff of 18 members, 
In this school there are four special courses, each of two yéars’ duration, 
as follows: A course in technical mechanics; a course in technical 
chemistry; a course in building construction; a commercial course. 

The following table will show the distribution of time in the various 
courses : 


Subject. 
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POSIORGO DIS aroha seen ole tee leo 
Chemical laboratory practice ...-.-. 
Ghemishe ye acne fesa~ dye ese an 
[OOS To. a ee ee eee 
Commercial arithmetic and algebra. 
Differential and integral ealcwlus.. 
Elements of building construction. 
Bae CURB tS oes ws ae ete ween 
5 RTE eee ge er ee 
ea ee Sy ae ee ee Rene 
PROPHRORE eo opncnw See Aw eon 
ge See SE ae ee 
Histo: 
Machine construction. 
Mathewatics 
Meehanics -=- = 
Mechanical technology 
Mensuration-—.._......- 


Mineralogical practice-.-....-.-. = |S 


Mineralogy 


ONT OLE 5 tee eee eae: 


Ornamental drawing ....--.--..-.- 
Spnransam Sian = hee ass Fs ac oe 
Bey Ce Ea ee ns ee eae Oe 
Practieal -exercisés:.....-.<.2-:-2-. 
iPractieal Physics --<---s ts as-2 oe. 
Technical chemistry 
Technical mechanics --...22..--- 
Theory of machinery 


Hours per week. 
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‘ COURSE OF STUDY IN THE ROYAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL, MUNICH. 


Chemical 
course. 


Mechanical 
course. 


Building 
course, 


Commercial 
course. 


year. year. 


year. 


Second 
year. 


| ae 


= Second| First |Second} First Secend 


There are optional courses, also, comprising instruction in special 
chemical technology, Italian, ete., adapted to the requirements of the 
particular specialty which a student is pursuing. 

For the school year 189091 there were 86 students in the first year 


classes of this school. 


Of this number 22 took the course in building 


construction, 13 the chemistry course, 40 the course in mechanics, and 
11 the commercial eourse. 

The number of students in the classes of the second year’s course 
during the same period was 36. Of these 16 were in the building con- 
struction class, 15 in the mechanical, 4in the commercial, and 1 in the 


chemical course. 


There were also 9 pupils who took partial courses, and 31 who de- 


voted themselves wholly to workshop or laboratory practice. 


Several 


of this class were engaged in business as druggists, mechanics, lock- 


smiths, and the like. - 


Connected with the Royal Technical School is a public continua- 


tion school (Fortbildungsschule) for builders. 


Its object is to instruct 


intelligent master builders, and give them the necessary knowledge 
and skill which they can not acquire at all, or only imperfectly, in 


-_ the workshop. The school undertakes to train its pupils to a full under- 


~~ 
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standing of the plan and construction of country as well as city dwell- 
ings, to follow the details of working drawings, etc. 

The school sessions are held in the winter months, from November to 
March inclusive, and thus do not interfere with the work of the pupils 
during the busy season. . 

The plan of instruction requires four years’ study. It is very thor- 
ough, and equally as well adapted as that of the technical school to the 
end in view. Fifty-four hours a week are devoted to studies and prac- 
tical work. Theoretical and practical instruction as to the various sys- 
tems and meansof extinguishing firesis imparted to all students through- 
out the whole course; and they are carefully drilled in the use of the 
hose, the hydrant, the ladder, and life-saving apparatus. 

The number of instructors in this schoolis18. The number of pupils - 
during the winter session of 189991 was 161, of whom 65 belonged to 
the class of the first year, 45 to the class of the second year, 31 to the 
class of the third year, and 20 to the class of the fourth year. 

The matriculation fee is 4 marks (95 cents), and each pupil pays an 
annual tuition fee of 36 marks ($8.57). Extraordinary students—that 
is, such as take partial courses—pay half this fee for one subject, and 
the whole of it if two or more subjects are pursued. All candidates for 
admission must be 16 years old, and present certificates of having 
worked at some trade for two years. They must also pass the entrance 
examination. 

The eleventh annual report of the special division (Fachabtcilung) of 
_ the trade continuation school at Munich, for the school year 1890~91, 
states that this department is “a purely trade Fachschule, devoted to — 
the technical education which fits one for a special trade.” 

The director and head teacher is Herr Graef, with whom are asso- 
ciated 25 assistants. The number of pupils enrolled in this department 
during the school year was 1,197. These pupils represented 84 differ- 
ent trades or callings, but more than one-half were cabinetmakers, 
painters, and locksmiths. Almost 25 per cent. of the whole number were 
over 25 years old. 

Tuition costs the Bavarian student 2 marks (48 cents) per month; 
other German students, 4 marks (95 cents); foreign students, 6 marks 
($1.43). The general instruction in this institution seems to be judi- 
ciously arranged, while the special teaching is most thorough and 
minute in its details. e: 


NUREMBERG. 


The annual report (1889-90) of the Nuremberg Building Trade School 
(with the special schools for locksmiths, etc., and the evening school 
associated therewith) shows that this institution is in a flourishing con- 
dition. The attendance for the school year 1889~90 was as follows: 

In the day school, 330 against 291 in 1888~89; in the winter evening 
school, 341 against 317 in 1888-89; in the summer evenin g school, 239 
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against 187 in 188889; in the mechanical workshop, 6 against 3 in 
1888-89; total, 916 against 798 in 1S888~’89, 

The teaching force of-this institution consists of the director and 24 
teachers in the several departments. The object of this school is an- 
nounced to be “to supplement, through regular instruction, the edu- 
eation of the following iamed technical workers for their business: 
Master builders (masons, carpenters, ete.); district and city master 
builders; machinists, mechanics, ete.; locksmiths; joiners, cabinet- 
makers, etc.; coppersmiths, ete.” 

It costs 3 marks (71 cents) to matriculate in the day school, and 
the tuition per half-year is 36 marks ($8.57). In the evening school 
the tuition fee is 4 marks (95 cents). 

In the special schools (day) instruction is given in the winter months 
from November 2 to March 31, but practical instruction in the mechani- 
cal workshop is the only teaching carried on in the school of building 
construction during the summer half-year. 

In the evening school, both summer and winter, instruction is given 
in five departments, from 7 to 9 eee to such trade workers as are 
busy in their workshops during the day, in order to make it possible 
for them to extend their knowledge of industrial drawing, machine con- 
struction, éte. 

Gannderabio attention is devoted to giving instruction in road and 
bridge building, and building construction in wood and iron. 

The Nuremberg Women’s Work School was founded in 1874 by Dr. von 
Cramer-Klett for the purpose of educating young women, not only for 
handiwork and household and trade life, but also for the purpose of fit- 
ting them thoroughly and systematically for the profession of teaching. 
From small beginnings, with one teacher and 30 girl pupils, this 
institution has prospered, until in the school year 1888-89 the number 
of pupils in attendance was 530. 

The school year consists of three divisions—two winter courses and 
one summer course. The first winter course begins September 1 and 
continues to the end of December; the second winter course opens Janu- 
ary 1 and lasts till March 31, with daily instruction from 8 a. m. to 
12 m. and from 2 to 4p.m. Saturday p. m. there is no session. The 
summer course begins April 1 and ends with July, the daily teach- 
ing continuing from 8 a.m. to 12m. and from 2 to5 p.m. From the 
1st to the 30th of August is vacation. At the close of the school 
year a public exhibit of pupils’ work is given in the school room. 

The matters taught are sewing, mending, knitting, machine sewing, 
tailoring, ironing, millinery, French conversation, water color and oil 
painting, religion, method of teaching, and pedagogics, with free-hand 
drawing. 

Tuition in courses 1, 2, and 3 is 7 marks ($1.67) per month; in course 
4 it is 8 marks ($1.90) per month. These are all day ee but some 
pupils attend only one half of each day, cither forenoon or afternoon, 
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and in these classes the fee varies from 3 to 6 marks (71 cents to $1.43) _ “4 
per month. 


INDUSTRIAL TRADE SCHOOLS AND CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS IN WURTEMBERG. 


In no other portion of the German empire are schools of manual 
training and of industrial and technical art so numerous as in the 
little kingdom of Wiirtemberg. The report from which we quote 
(Jahresberichte der Handels und Gewerbekammern in Wiirtiemberg fir 
1889) gives a brief account of the continuation (Fortbildung) schools 
and schools for working women in the district. It is mentioned as an 
especially significant event that a farm school exhibition was held in 
the industrial hall at Stuttgart during the celebration of the twenty- 
fifth year of the reign of his majesty the king, from July 25 to August 
25, 1889. The special significance of this event seems to have been 
that the exhibit represented the artistic skill or industrial work of 
more than 100,000 pupils from 639 different schools. 

The continuation and other special schools of Germany undertake, 
as their name implies, to carry forward the work of the lower grades | 
(Volksschuten), with the addition of instruction in some branch of man- _ 
ual labor. Yet there is an unexpected obstacle in the way of the 
greatest success in this movement. 

In the Year Book it is said that experience shows that a con- 
tinuance of the studies of the primary school, even in the elemen- 
tary branches of reading, writing, etc., is indispensably neces- — 
sary for many of the pupils in the industrial schools. Many of the 
pupils who in special studies show much proficieney have but a super- 
ficial knowledge of these elementary things. An earnest protest is 
made against the defective practical education. 

The number attending the schools for working women in Wiirtem- 
berg shows no falling off. The number of young women of the work- 
ing class, between the ages of 14 and 20, who attended the school at 
Reutlingen during the year 1889, is reported to have been as follows: 
First quarter, 163; second quarter, 185; third quarter, 150; fourth 
quarter, 181. These pupils are taught hand and machine sewing, 
dressmaking, ete. ‘ 

In a similar school at Ulm there were in all 292 pupils during the 
year 1889, At Heilbronn the total number for the same year was 703, 
Many of the pupils receive instruction in bookkeeping, accounts, ete., 
as well as in the various branches of domestic economy. 

To show how universal is the demand for trade schools in ~ 
Germany, and to indicate the extent to which they are supported by 
the people, it may be stated that according to the Wiirtemberg Year 
Book for 1888, 167 towns in this district reported the enrolment of stu- 
dents in their trade schools. The total number of pupils accredited to 
the towns in this list as belonging to special schools amounted in the 
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aggregate vv 13,649, . “The population of these 167 towns was given as 
~ 740,987. 

Throughout the entire empire great pains are taken to afford to the 
working people of both sexes opportunities for improvement in gen- 
- eral knowledge as well as in technical skill. The existence of continu- 
ation schools for women in all the larger towns is a sufficient proof of 
this fact. In the Year Book for 1888 is given a list of fourteen 
eities in the district, in each of which a continuation school (of a 
general educational character) for women is maintained. Only 676 
women were enrolled in the fourteen schools, however, during the 
year; a fact which is somewhat disappointing, especially when it is 


taken into account that these 676 women represented a population of ~~ 


nearly 200,000. But the reeord of sixteen cities, in which an equal 
number of schools for working women were attended by a total of 1,594 
pupils during the year, is more satisfactory; although this number was 
gathered from a population of 328,600. 

“The origin of women’s work schools is to be sought in the city of 
- Reutlingen”, says the annalist of Wiirtemberg. “The Reutlingen 
women and girls have long been noted for their industry and activity. 
Knitting, crochet work, embroidery, and the making of many kinds of 
garments and articles of luxury from wool, cotton, and silk furnishes 
employment in that city for the innumerable hands of an industrious 
and contented people. Their products are everywhere known and 
valued under the name of ‘Reutlingen goods’ and are given the prefer- 
ence by a large number of business houses.” 

Hence it was that, in November 1863, under the direction of the 
teacher of drawing in the weaving school at Reutlingen, Herr Lach- 
enmayer, embroidery came to be introduced into the school over which 
he presided. Thus did Lachenmayer incorporate with “the old Reut- 
-lingen manufacture a new, vital element.” 

The number of female teachers for industrial schcols and schools for 
-women’s work, graduated from the Reutlingen school from 1870 to the 
end of March 1889, is 269, 

From the Se dietigat report on the educational system of the king- 
dom of Wiirtemberg for the school year 1889~90, published under 
authority of the royal ministry of the church and hate system, we 
take the following figures: 

The number of agricultural continuation schools is 75, and the num- 
ber of pupils, 1,710; the number of winter evening schools of agricul- 
ture is 679, and the number of pupils, 14,474; the number of Sunday 
schools of agriculture is 89, and the number of pupils, 1,994; the 
number of evening agricultural classes, 21, and the number of at- 
tendants, 688; the number of reading societies, 80, and the number of 
readers, 3,731. Connected with these schools of agriculture are 1,213 
libraries containing 261,113 volumes. 

In the Technical High School at Stuttgart there were in the school 
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year, 188990, 26 head teachers, 17 special teachers and assistants, 8 
private docents, ete.; in all, 60 teachers in the six Mach schools of this 
institution. 

In these special courses the students were classified as follows: Archi- 
tecture, 69; building engineering, 32; machine engineering, 85; tech- 
nical denise 88; mathematics, oe, 17; commen educational special 
ties, 37; a total of 328. Of this number 203 were residents of Wtirtem- 
berg, and 125 belonged elsewhere. Sixty-four of the 125 non-resident 
pupils came from other German states; 52 from other European coun- 
tries; and 9 from extra-European lands—6 from the United States, and 
leach from the Argentine Republic, Brazil, and Peru. 

The social position of the students is indicated by the occupations of 
the parents: 61 are sons of state officers; 32 are sons of other public 
servants; 179 are sons of tradesmen, etc.; 20 are sons of agricul- 
turists; 36 are sons of physicians, artists, advocates, etc. The average 
age of the pupils October 1, 1889, was 22 years and 1 month. 

The previous education (Vorbildung) of the 328 students is a matter 
of some significance. It is stated as follows: From Wiirtemberg real- 
schools, 65; from real-gymnasia, Stuttgart and Ulm, 46; from Witirtem- 
berg gymnasia, 28; from Swiss cantonal schools, higher burgher schools, 
etc., 36; from other technical high schools and universities, 53; from 
lower technical schools, 34; from other preparatory and private schools, 
13; from practical occupations (architects, mechanics, pharmacists, 
teachers, officers, etc.), 53. Besides these 328 students the Technical 
High School of Stuttgart had in the winter half-year 206, and in the 
suinmer half-year 39 guests (persons who, though not belonging to the- 
school, attended some of the lectures). 

The Royal School of the Building Trades at Stuttgart has a font 
composed of 22 head teachers and 13 special and assistant teachers. 
In the winter course of 1889-90 there were 503 pupils in attendance, 
of whom 370 were Wiirtembergers, and 133 from other parts of Ger- 
many and various foreign countries. 

Classed according to occupations—17 were master workmen, 225 were 
masons, 109 were carpenters, 23 were land surveyors, 64 were metal 
workers, 17 were glaziers, tinmen, moulders, etc., and 48 were such as 
had learned no trade. 

Grouped as to their preparatory education—164 were from the com- 

mon schools (Volksschulen); from the intermediate, burgher, and lower 
real-schools, 139; from the Latin schools and the lower divisions of 
real-gymnasia and gymnasia, 91; from the higher burgher and upper 
real-schools, 101; from the higher industrial schools and special trade 
schools, 8.. The youngest was 144 years of age; the eldest, 364 years; 
_ the average age, 19.55 years. 
- In the summer course of 1890 the whole number of pupils was 183. 
Of these 117 were from Wiirtemberg and 66 from other states—48 from 
other German states and 18 from foreign countries of whom 4 were from 
America. 
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Classified by occupations, the pupils were numerically distinguished 
as—master workmen, 4; masons, 36; carpenters, 18; those of no trade, 
19; surveyors, etc., 17; mechanics, ete., 78; other trades and occupa- 
tions, 11. 

Thirty-six of these came from the common schools; 57 from the middle, 
burgher, and lower real-schools; 42 from the Latin schools and the 
lower grades of real-gymnasia and gymnasia; 43 from the higher 
burgher schools and upper real-schools; and 5 from the higher indus- 
trial and special trade schools and from technical high schools. The 
lowest age reported was 14; the highest, 37; average age, 21.02 years. 

During the school year 1889~90 there were industrial continuation 
schools in existence in 173 places in the kingdom of Wiirtemberg, rep- 
resenting a population of 755,534 souls. HOY 

These 173 continuation schools may be classified, according to their 
special equipment and purpose, as follows: 

(1) Continuation schools in which Sunday and evening instruction 
is given in industrial (especially mercantile) specialties, and which 
have public drawing class rooms. Of this class of schools there are 26. 

(2) Continuation schools with industrial Sunday and evening instruc- 
tion, but without public drawing class rooms. These exist in 72 cities 
and 25 villages; in all, 97. " 

(3) Continuation schools with industrial instruction, but without 
Sunday teaching. Of these 1is in a city and 2 are in villages; in all 
there are 3. 

(4) Industrial drawing schools without other instruction. Of these 
there are 47. 

The number of pupils in these 173 continuation schools (together 
with those in 14 women’s schools and 19 women’s work-schools) aggre- 
gated, in 188990, 20,219, namely, 14,988 males, and 720 females in the 
women’s continuation schools and 4,511 in the women’s work-schools. 
Of this number 16,435 were under, and 3,784 over, 17 years. The 
number of teachers was 978. 

The whole amount received from the state for the support of these 
schools was 166,407.76 marks ($39,605.05). 

The numbers attending the several specialties of instruction were as 


follows: 
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Bookkeeping, industrial care 
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The continuation schools of Stuttgart include the following: Evening 
school, with 42 teachers and 586 male pupils; elementary schgol, with 
22 teachers and 442 male pupils; Sunday school, with 27 teachers and 
334 male pupils; women’s continuation school, with 17 teachers and 
209 female pupils; mercantile continuation. school with 28 teachers and 
448 male pupils; a total of 136 teachers and 2 019 pupils. 

The Industrial Art School of Stuttgart hits 9 teachers. In the win- 
ter half-year 1889~90 the pupils in the several classes of this school 
“mumbered—in the preparatory class, 32; modelling and wood carving, 
9; furniture, 13; decorative painting and textiles, 30; carving, 9; in 
the course for drawing teachers, 11; a total of 104. Of these 104 
pupils there were 93 from the kingdom of Wiirtemberg, and 11 from 


other states. As to age—there were under 16 years, 1; between 16 and’ 


17 years, 7; 17 and 19 years, 38; 19 and 21 years, 32; aver 21 years, 26. 

With regard to the previous education of the pupils—37 were from the 
common schools (Volksschulen); 61 were from burgher, real and Latin 
schools, lyceums, and gymnasia; 2 were from technical institutions; 
4 from industrial art schools. 

‘Tn the summer half-year of 1890 there were in this school—in the pre- 
paratory class, 15; in the class of furniture, 7; in the class of model- 
ling and wood carving, 7; in the class of decorative painting, 4; in 
the class of pattern drawing, 3; in the class of carving, 9; in the class 
for drawing teachers, 8; a total of 53. Of these 53 pupils 47 were from 
ionrtembere, and 6 from other states. Their ages were as follows: 
Between 17 and 19 years, 18; 19 and 21 years, 15; over 21 years, 20. 

They were received from the following schools: From the common 
schools, 16; from burgher, real and Latin schools, lyceums, and gym- 
nasia, 36; from technical institutions, 1. 

The Women's Work School at Stuttgart, which is patterned after 
the original institution of the class at Reutlingen, is under royal pat- 
ronage and is managed by a ladies’ committee. Its objectis by system- 
atic instruction to give to girls a sound education in practical and 
artistic needlework, with the purpose of not only serving the needs of 
the family, but also of qualifying them to earn their living. 

Especial attention is given to the training of technical and industrial 
teachers. The course of study is arranged in six divisions, each of 
which lasts three months, as follows: Hand sewing and patternmaking; 
drawing for embroidery and patchwork; machine sewing; dress sewing 
and cutting out; embroidery of all kinds; framework knitting, crechet 
work, and netting. 

The systematic study of drawing is compulsory on all pupils. Other 
subjects are also taught, such as millinery, flower making, etching 
in metal and leather work. There is likewise a course of commercial 
training for women. Cookery instruction is about to be added. There 
are 160 pupils and 14 free scholars. . 
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The Industrial Society of Miilhausen is perhaps the most powerful 


_ voluntary association in existence for the advancement of practical 


education. Organized in 1832 by the manufacturers of Alsace, it has 
ever since been a most beneficial agency for the promotion of the 
common interests of this community, where it originated. 

Tho only branch of the society’s work of which notice may be ap- 
propriately taken here is the Continuation School for Artisans, 
opened i in 1883. 

The annual report of this school for the year 1890-91 announces 
the object of this institution to be, “to give young artisans an oppor- 
tunity to improve and extend their school education,” a statement 
which again illustrates by a fresh example the fact that there is very . 
little of trade teaching, manual training, or technical education, as 
we understand such terms, in European “industrial schools.” | Most of 
these schools are like the evening classes in American cities, designed — 


merely to make up, in part, for the lack of early elementary education ~_ 


on the part of boys and girls who, by stress of circumstances, are 
forced prematurely to engage in some handicraft for self-support. 

The instruction in this school embraces German, French, arithmetic, 
and drawing and building construction for carpenters, masons, etc. 
There were 140 pupils in attendance at the opening of the school 
October 13, 1890. March 14, when the term closed, 93 pupils were 
present. 


CHAPTER VL 


PRESENT STATUS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN 
| GREAT BRITAIN, 


CHAPTER VI. 
PRESENT STATUS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
BEGINNING OF THE MOVEMENT. 


Commencing about the year 1882, what has been termed a technical 
. education scare swept over Engla = owing to the fear that Germany 
Was competing with increasing success for the foreign trade of the 
world. This advantage was believed to be due to her system of tech- 
‘nical instruction. As a result of this apprehension concerning trade 
a great deal of attention was given to the subject during succeeding 
years. A royal commission was appointed by parliament to inquire 


into the various technical and trade schools on the continent with a. 


special view of reporting upon the effect the instruction given in these 
schools had upon the industries of the various countries in which they 
were situated. 

While entertaining serious doubts ‘as to the apprenticeship schools 
the commission, nevertheless, strongly favored the introduction of 
technical instruction into the elementary schools, and also the forma- 
tion, in all industrial centres, of classes for affording instruction to 
- artisans in the evening. Other recommendations were made with 
reference to scholarships, agricultural schools, etc. 

Preceding the above reports, very little in the direction indicated in 
the reports was in progress throughout the country. In London Fins- 
bury College was tke only centre, apart from the Polytechnic Young 
Men’s Christian Institute, that gave evening manual instruction, and 
even at Finsbury the number of real artisans in attendance was very 
small, In 1882, when the Polytechnic was opened, and the avowed aim 
of Mr. Quintin Hogg and his committee was to provide as far as possi- 
ble for the educational requirements of the artisan classes, the whole 
movement received an impetus which, upon presentation of the com- 
missioners’ report, was still further advanced. 

Slowly but yet surely the movement spread throughout the country, 
and today is given effect to in various ways by many institutions 
throughout the provinces. An additional impulse has recently been 
given to the movement by the passage of the technical instruction acts 
of 1889 and 1890. During the past year an especially large number sec 


_ schools have been opened, 
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TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION ACTS. 


Under the technical instruction act of 1889 a new and powerful 
impulse was given to educational progress. By this act it is provided 
that “a local authority may from time to time out of the local rate 
supply or aid the supply of technical or manual instruction, to such 
extent and on such terms as the authority think expedient, subject to 
the following restrictions,” ete. 

This confers, it would seem, sufficient discretionary power upon local 
authorities in appropriating the local taxes to the use of technical 
schools; but this provision is permissive, not mandatory. Local school 
boards have in many instances, however, promptly availed themselves of 
the provisions of this act; and on October 1,-1890, thirty districts were 
reported as utilizing the technical instruction act of 1889. It is esti- 
-mated that the total amount which the counties in England and Wales 
will receive from the beer and spirits duties in aid of local taxation 
- for educational purposes will aggregate £743,200 ($3,616,782.80). 

In this act there is no ambiguity as to what the term technical means. 
Section 8 reads: 

The expression “technical instruction” shall mean instruction in the 
principles of science and art applicable to industries, and in the appli- 
cation of special branches of science and art to specific industries or 
employments. It shall not include teaching the practice of any trade 
or industry or employment. * *- * 

The expression “manual instruction” shall mean instruction in theuse 
of tools, processes of agriculture, and modelling in clay, wood, or other 
material. ‘ 

It is clearly apparent that aid is not extended by this act to trade 
schools, but that what isin America commonly called manual trains 
ing has been recognized as a legitimate branch of instruction by the 
British parliament, and, as such, entitled to the benefits of the new 
provisions. Under what is known as the local taxation act of 1890 sup- 
plementary provisions are made for facilitating technical instruction; 
and soon in every county and district this important educational reform 
will have made substantial progress. 

In this connection we may properly transcribe the principal rules 
and regulations under which aid to science schools and art and tech- 
nical schools in Great Britain is administered in accordanee with the 
technical instruction act of 1889. ; 

In the Science and Art Directory of 1890 the following rales are 
given as governing the administration of this aid: 

LIX. A fixed sum each year will be allocated for grants in aid of 
technical instruction given under the technical instruction act, 1889, or 
under the technical schools (Scotland) act, 1887. 

LX. The sum so allocated for the financial year 1891~92 will be 
£5,000 ($24,332.50), 

LXI. The grant in aid will not necessarily: be equal to, and in no 
case will it exceed, the amount contributed by the local authority out 
of the rates. 
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The conditions governing the allowance of grants for manual instrue- 
tion in elementary schools and in organized science schools are mainly 


. these: : 


3. The instruction must be (a) in the use of the ordinary tools used 
in handicrafts in wood and iron; (0) given out of school hours in a 
properly fitted workshop; and (c) connected with the instruction in 
drawing, that is to say, the work must be from drawings to scale pre- 


viously made by the scholars. 
* * * * * * * 

6, If it appears that the school is properly provided with a plant for 
instruction, and that the teaching is fairly good, a grant of 6s. ($1.46), 
or, if excellent, of 7s. ($1.70) will be made for every scholar instructed, 
provided (a) that he has passed the fourth standard; (b) that he has re- 
ceived manual instruction for at least two hours a week for 22 weeks 
during the school year; (¢) that a special register of attendance is 
kept; and (d) that each scholar on whom payment is claimed is a 
scholar of the day school and has attended with reasonable regularity. 
Fhe grant may be reduced or wholly withheld at the discretion of 
the department, if it appears that the plant is insufficient or that the 


instruction is not good. . 
* * * * * * 


8. If the instruction for which the grant is made be for a period 
other than a year, the grant will be increased or diminished by one- 
twelfth for each month more or Jess than a year. 

These regulations seem well calculated to secure proper and ade- 
quate instruction. Exception may possibly be taken to rule 3 (b), 
which requires that manual instruction must be given out of school 
hours, upon the ground that if manualinstruction deserves to hold a 
place at all in the school exercises, it should be put on an equal plane 
with other regular and recognized branches of the curriculum. 

Certain privileges are accorded to teachers and students in English 
schools which merit the highest commendation. Free admission to 
the South Kensington and Bethnal Green museums—including the 
science and art libraries—and to the Edinburgh Museum of Science 
and Art is allowed to teachers of public elementary schools; to students 
of the Normal School of Science and Royal School of Mines, National” 
Art Training School, or of the Royal Academy of Arts and National 
Gallery; also to students attending science and art schools and classes, 
or training colleges. 


MEANS OF SUPPORT OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


With reference to the means of support the institutions for technical 
instruction may be primarily classified as: 

First. Those which exist by governmental support and authority alone. 

Second. Those which, though generally founded by private enter- 
prise or endeavor, usually prompted by philanthropic or religious inter- 
est, now receive more or less governmental support, either with or with- 
out further aid from manufacturing or other guilds or organizations. 

Third. Those which have been created by associations or individuals, 
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guilds, or other organizations, and are maintained by them, their own 
earnings, and friendly donations. 

Fourth. Those which have been established by institutions of learn- 
ing as part of their educational system, or by individuals or industrial 
associations to advance particular interests. 

Under the first of these classes it is surprising to note, when the vast 
industrial interests of Great, Britain and the paternal character of her 
government are considered, that the government itself is so little 
directly interested, especially in its educational department, in indus- 
trial and technical instruction. Beyond being responsible for the ele- 
mentary education in handicrafts and in technical branches included in 
the regular courses of study of the English national school system, the 
cominittee of council on education (constituting since 1872 the board of 
edueation for England and Wales) has no representation in the schools 
of industry or technology of the kingdom. 

A collateral department of education, also under the management of 
a committee of the British privy council, the department of science 
and art, is Somewhat more appropriately, yet quite inadequately, rep- 
resented in the field of instruction seemingly so naturally its own. Its 
operations extend to the whole of the United Kingdom. It has been 
known by its present name since about 1853. 

In 1836 a sum of £1,500 ($7,299.75) was voted by parliament for the 
encouragement ‘of art, with which trade and navigation became associ- 
ated. The first school of design was opened at Somerset House with 12 

; pupils, in 1837. Subsequently a sum of £10,060 ($48,665) was voted in 
_aidof fourteen schools, and by this means art education was provided for 
about 2,250 pupils. This sum became exhausted in 1840, and since that 
date the amount necessary for each school, or for providing new ones, has 
been included in the annual estimates. In 1845 the Royal College of 
Chemistry was established in Oxford street, London; andin 1851 the Jer- 
myn street Royal School of Mines was started. These institutions are 
now united under the title of the Normal School of Science and Royal 

School of Mines, at South Kensington. : 

Museums were opened at Dublin in 1855, South Kensington in 1857, 
Edinburgh in 1866, and Bethnal Green in 1872. <A considerable sum 
has been expended on the collections of objects of interest, some of which 
are lent to provincial museums. 

‘The Directory, containing regulations for establishing ang conduct- 


' Ing science and art classes, was started in 1860, and is now published 


annually as a parliamentary paper, forming an appropriate medium of 
communicating official information relative to subjects of instruction, 
dates of the various examinations, and other details. Theannual May 
examinations were instituted in 1861, on the results of which grants, 
certificates, prizes, and scholarships are awarded. > 
The aim has been to supply more advanced instruction than is 
usually given in the public elementary schools, and to raise the intel- 
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lectual character of the community; but the results rather point to the 
conclusion that the science and art department was appointed before its 
time. 

The department has rendered valuable assistance to the cause of 
public education, in so far as it has been the medium of inducing 
teachers to qualify themselves to impart instruction in a number of 
most necessary branches of education. Numerous scholarships have 


been founded, and are awarded on the results of examinations held by 


the department. In 1868 the late Sir Joseph Whitworth offered the - 
munificient sum of £100,000 ($486,650) for this purpose, which was 
accepted and supplemented with a like sum by the government. Ht 
There are two teaching scholarships in chemistry of the value of 
£50 ($243.33); four royal scholarships of the value of £15 ($73), and 
two of £25 ($121.66); two princess of Wales scholarships, value £25 
($121.66) and £11 ($53.53), respectively, ete. There are also rewards in 
money, books, medals, local exhibitions, assistance to teachers, and the 
like. ‘ : : 
A. limited number of teachers and of students in science classes 
who intend to become science teachers are admitted free to the ses- 
sional course of instruction in the Normal School of Science and Royal 


School of Mines. They receive third-class railway fare and mainte- ~ 


nance allowance of 21s. ($5.11) per week while in London. In certain | 
cases the allowance may be increased to 30s. ($7.30). Teachers are also 
assisted, in certain cases, to take a course of instruction in some of the ~ 
provincial colleges. | 

The two distinctively technical schools of the science and art depart- 
ment are: (a) The Normal Seheol of Science and Royal School of: Mines, 
South Kensington, London, the appropriations for the maintenance of 
which school for 1889 were £15,879 ($77,275.15); and (b) the National 
Training Art School, South Kensington, London, the appropriations for 
which school for 1889 were £5,345 ($26,011.44). 

The local schools of science, under the direct supervision of the 
department, in various parts of the kingdom, though often existing as 
adjunets of public institutions of learning, are so dependent upon the 
government for their existence and are so variously conditioned as to 
make them more properly enumerable in this than in the second class. 
They required for 1889 an appropriation of £89,500 ($435,551.75), 

The art schools and classes, national scholarships, etc., in local 
schools, received in 1889 £38,500 ($187,360.25), The same conditions 
exist as have been noted in regard to the schools of science. 

The total expenses incident to the conduct of these widely scattered 


schools of science and of art in all parts of the kingdom reached in 


1889 the sum approximately of £154,000 ($749,441). 
Jt is obvious that it would be both impracticable and of little utility . 
to obtain a complete list of these hundreds of schools, which, as en- 


- gaged in one branch or another of technical (and occasionally of iadus- 
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trial) training, derive their existence from the paternal functions of 
the government itself. These, together with the two government 
schools at South Kensington and the elementary instruction referred 
to of the national school system (except in so far as the wonderful col- 
lections of the British and other museums are most helpful collaterals), 
seem to exist as the only illustrations of the government’s direct efforts 
in the diffusion of industrial and technical knowledge. The wide spread 
public interest in all that pertains to this subject, as already evidenced 
by numerous bills before parliament, will undoubtedly soon produce 
important and characteristic results in a governmental way. 

Consideration of the second class of institutions brings us to an ex- 
amination of those which, though founded by private or associate en-_ 
terprise—generally from philanthropic motives, now receive govern- 
mental aid, with sometimes that of other corporate bodies. 3 

By far the most active, effective, and important exponent of the gov- 
ernment’s interest in schools of this class—singular as it may appear 
to those. not conversant with all the facts—is the board of charity 
commissioners; a department whose ordinary functions would naturally 
be supposed to be quite outside the lines of educational work, except 
perhaps as. they might, in the most elementary way, be incident to 
workhouse or charity schools, ete. 

Their connection with this work and the institutions of industrial 
and technical instruction is indeed unique, and the circumstances from 
- which it arises would hardly exist apart from a centralized form of 
government, or a civilization as old and as marked by the appreciation 
of the humanities as that of England. Yet the relation sustained by 
the charity commissioners is as logical as it is beneficent. 

The charity commissioners were created by act of parliament in 1853 
-to superintend the administration of charitable and educational en- 
dowments all over Great Britain. In 1853 Prof. James Bryce carried 
through parliament an act providing for the consolidation cf all the old 
parochial charities in London (the objects of many of which had totally 
ceased to exist), and the application of the income to the welfare of 
the poorer classes throughout the metropolis, under the management 
of the charity commissioners, by means of facilities for industrial and 
technical teaching, the support of museums and libraries, the crea- 
tion of recreation grounds, the establishment or aid of hospitals, asy- 
lums, and similiar. provident institutions, and such other agencies as 
might approve themselves to the commissioners as promotive, in the 
language of the act, of “the physical, social, and moral condition of 
the poorer inhabitants.” 

As the result of the careful inquiry made by the charity commission- 
ers, under the powers conferred by this act, into the great number of 
obsolete endowed charities, or those whose funds greatly exceeded the 
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needs of their objects, ete., funds and property were gathered to the 
amount of £3,000,000 ($14,599,500), affording an income of some £100,000 
($486,650) per annum, about one-third of which is available for the pur- 
poses named in the act. 

As the result of their investigations the board concluded to assist 
technical education by methods best adapted to aid the lower classes, 
and determined that they could best accomplish this by night schools 
for apprentices and young people engaged in daily work; by supple- 
menting rather than by supplanting the shop with the technical school; 
by confining their efforts to youths rather than including those of mixed 
ages; by improving the physical status of the workingman; and, lastly, 
by giving him these advantages at minimum cost rather than gratis, 
thereby developing in him the invaluable element of self help. 

It is through the agency of the charity commissioners alone that the 
government becomes a disburser (and, singularly enough, a disburser 
only) to the several institutions engaged in manual and technical train- 
ing approved by the board. For it is worthy of note that the means 
thus furnished are not a charge upon the government itself, but that, 
having taken into its possession (and very wisely) the funds originally 
bestowed by individuals upon other non-necessitous objects, it simply 
reassigns them, through its charity board, to newer, more virile, and 
more worthy recipients. 

This fact but emphasizes the point, already noted, that by itseif the 
government of Great Britain has as yet done but little outside its 
science and art department to forward the acquisition of industrial and 
technical knowledge, and little in that department to meet the needs 
of those who require it most. 

The great impetus that has been given to improvement in the handi- 
erafts and in technical acquirement on the part of the masses was — 
due primarily (and is chiefly maintained in Great Britain today) to 
the persistent and remarkably intelligent zeal of a comparatively few 
individuals for the welfare of their less fortunate neighbors. 

This has been excellently supplemented by the equally intelligent ac- 
tion of certain of the great manufacturing and commercial guilds for 
which London is especially famed, having, it is true, something of 
self interest to prompt them, yet actuated withal by mueh of the same 
broad purpose which stimulated their forerunners. Yet, thanks to the 
happily available funds at the disposal of the charity commissioners and 
the good management and disposition of the latter, nearly all of the 
best schools of technology in Great Britain, particularly those of the 
metropolis, are now of our second class, being recipients of material 
aid from the government through the hands of the charity board, their 
efficiency being thus largely increased. 

Both the curricula and the arrangement of classes thereunder in not 
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afew of the schools of the second class are established with reference’ 


tothe requirements of two very important central organizations which 
grant subsidies where certain conditions imposed by them are complied 
with. These are the department of science and art and the City and 
Guilds of London Institute. The methods employed by the first of 
these have been noted and its aid, oftener in the form of scholarships, 
prizes, etc., than of large subsidies, is extended to many institutions 
not founded by it, nor under its control further than its determination 
of certain courses of instruction is concerned. 


It is probably true that the prizes, scholarships, certificates, and - 


conditional grants of the science and art department are greater aids 
and incentives than they would be in the United States. 

The City and Guilds of London Institute for the Advancement of 
Vechnical Education makes grants for successful instruction im tech- 
nical subjects. It also restricts classes which receive its encourage- 
ment to young men actually engaged in cognate trades and requires 
evening instruction. Its scheme of technical study is well defined and 
its fanctions_as-an examining body are intelligently exercised. It is, 
however, aS such, rather than as an instructive agent, that it is pre- 
éminent, though its great corporate powers, material wealth, and 
moral status have enabled it to accomplish great good throughout the 
kingdom. 

This organization (constituted 1878) comprises in its membership 
nearly, if not quite, all of the principal manufacturing and mercantile 
guilds (the Drapers’ Company exeepted) of the city of London, some 
of them, e. g., the Steelyards Merchants, and the Saddlers, dating from 
the tenth century. Its original act empowers it to promote the appli- 
cation of science and art to productive industry; to found, establish, 
endow, maintain, and conduct a central institute, in or near the city of 
London, and trade schools.in London or provincial towns, and by 
means of lectures, classes, and examinations held thereat, or by such 
other means as may be deemed proper, to train teachers, ae provide 
for the technical instruction of persons of both sexes engaged in the in- 
dustries and manufactures in such sciences and arts as are auxiliary to 
those industries and manufactures, or any of them; to form, endow, 
and maintain such museums and collections of the protinots of science 
and art in their application to industries and manufactures, and to 
provide such libraries, laboratories, and workshops as may be deemed 
expedient; to accept gifts, endowments, and bequests of money for 
the purposes of the institute. Other bodies having similar objects maiy 
be affiliated. 

The third class of technical schools, viz., those which have been ere- 
ated and maintained by individual or associated guilds, or by other 
organizations, etc., does not include any considerable number. 


ca 


Like the department of science and art the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, while giving support and assistance to a large number of 
‘technical institutions both in and beyond the metropolis, has estab- 
lished and itself maintained three such schools which it directly controls, 


and which, as representing the more advanced instruction and the’ 


Cas sehool element, may take priority in their class. These schools 
_are the South London Sahoo! of Technical Art, the Central pata 
and the Finsbury Technical College. 

These are non-recipients of government aid, so far as appears, save 
possibly as candidates for prizes, ete. It is not to be understood, how- 
ever, that they may not be eligible to any such subsidies as either of 
the governmental departments concede. They were chiefly projected 
before the principal governmental aids were so available as now, and 
by those abundantly able to maintain them and assist others. 


-  Itis neteworthy that the greater number of the institutions in Great - 
Britain teday (especially in London), which give industrial and tech- - 


_ nical instruction, owe their existence to the efforts made by philan- 
thropie individuals or associations to ameliorate the social condition 
of the humbler classes. 

Some of the schools established by institutions of learning as part 
of their educational system, or by individuals or industrial associations 
to advance particular interests, are as follows: 

Technical School, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Northumberland county, England. 

Durham College of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Northumberland county, 
England. 

Owens College, Manchester, Lancaster county, England. 

Yorkshire College, Leeds, York county, England. 

Mason Science College, Birmingham, Warwick county, England. 

University College, Bristol, Gloucester county, England. 

Jniversity College, Nottingham, Nottingham county, England. 

University College, Liverpool, Lancaster county, England. 

University College, Dundee, Forfar county, Scotland. 

Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College, Glasgow, Lanark county, 
Scotland. 

University College, Cardiff, Glamorgan county, Wales. 

Sheffield Technical College, Saint George Square, Sheffield, York county, 
England. 

Among schools established to advance local industries may be in- 
cluded the Manchester Technical School, Huddersfield Technical 
School, and Leicester Technical School. There are a large number of 
technical schools with social features, the Regent street Polytechnic 
being the most notable example. There are several which are still in- 
complete, but which are doing excellent work. Among these latter 
are the Finsbury Polytechnic Institute, the South Lambeth Institute, 
the Albert Youth’s Institute, and the Woolwich Polytechnic. The last 
two are offshoots of the Regent street Polytechnic, and aim to reach 
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particular classes, the Woolwich school recruiting its membership prin- 
cipally from the Woolwich arsenal and dockyard. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF TECH- 
NICAL EDUCATION. 


Among the most active and efficient agencies in furthering the cause 
of technical education is to be reckoned the National Association for 
the Promotion of Technical Education, of which the Marquis of Hart- 
ington, M. P., is president; Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M. P., is treas- 
urer; whose secretaries are Sir Henry E. Roscoe, M. P., and Mr. Ar- 
thur H. D. Acland, M. P.; and whose assistant secretary is Mr. H. 
Llewellyn Smith, B. A., B. Se. 

The object of this association is not to interfere with the teaching of 
trades in workshops, or with industrial and commercial training in the 
manufactory and in the warehouse. It desires to develop increased 
general dexterity of hand and eye among the young, which may be es- 
pecially useful to those who earn their own livelihood, and at the same 
time improve rather than hinder their general education; to bring 
about more independent and thorough knowledge of those principles 
of art and science which underlie much of the industrial work of 
the nation; and to encourage better secondary instruction generally, 
which will include a more effective teaching of foreign languages and 
science, for those who have to guide commercial relations abroad, 
and to develop industries at home. 

Here are plainly defined the purposes and the limitations of the - 
effort which the association proposes to itself. Some of the difficulties 
encountered in reducing to practical effect the provisions of the techni- 
cal instruction act, and some of the partial success achieved under it, 
are set forth in a report, made by the secretaries and assistant secre- 
tary of the National Association, and published in London in 1889, under 
the title, Technical Education in Nngland and Wales. 


ELEMENTARY MANUAL INSTRUCTION. 


To begin with the elementary instruction in the lowest grade of 
schools we quote the remarks of the committee on this subject: 


The kindergarten exercises, object lessons, etc., for the infant schools 
and lower standards, that come under the general title of hand and 
eye training, form avery desirable introduction to more advanced 
technical instruction. % ke © But above the infant school 
nothing of the kind is done, as a rule, in primary schools; and it is 
much to be regretted that no provision is introduced into the new code 
eas object lessons a necessary subject at least in the lower stand- 
ards. Ss 

It is no doubt easy to say that a special syllabus, comprising a series 
of graduated object lessons, may be drawn up for the approval of the 
inspector. But, as a matter of fact, object lessons will never generally 
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become part of the curriculum until they are insisted on; and as their 
educational value in brightening and stimulating the intelligence of 
the children is admitted by all good teachers, it is most desirable that 
means should be taken to ensure their general adoption in elementary 
schools. 

There are several forms which hand and eye training may take in 
schools. It may be conveyed by means of drawing, modelling, work- , 
shop instruction, or other manual exercises, such as sloid. 

The only one of these forms of manual training which receives a 
grant is drawing. 

Grants may now be proposed for manual instruction, modelling, wood 
work, efc., under the new technical instruction act. 

Concerning the plan of teaching by object-lessons the report says: 


The London school board, 15 years or more ago, adopted a graduated 
series of object lessons to be used throughoutits schools. ‘This scheme 
of elementary science lessons,” says Mr. Sharpe in his report for 1887, 
“framed with the most intelligent care, has remained almost a dead let- 
ter for 15 years to the present time.” 

In 1887 the Drapers’ Company placed £1,000 ($4,866.50) at the disposal 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute for the promotion of manual 
training. Through the efforts of the guilds the school board established 
wood work training in six centres in various parts of London for se- 
lected children from the board schools. The training began in January 
1888. The pupils attended once a week for a whole morning or after- 
noon, thus giving up one school attendance per week for the manual 
training, The six centres thus provided for the instruction of 584 chil- 
dren. The classes are under the control’of instructors and assistant 
instructors, the latter being practical joiners. 

The instruction is designed to give the pupils an intelligent knowl- 
edge of the principles which underlie their work. Working drawings 
to scale are made for every exercise. All bench work is done to exact 
measurement, and every piece of wood is correctly lined before being 
cut or planed. 

The experiment of the work has proved so successful that since 1890 
the government has carried on the work in board and lower grade schools 
in London and the provinces. 

A small class for sloid was held as an experiment for three months 
in the autumn of 1887, but, to quote the report of the school board, “The 
decision of the local government board in regard to the surcharge for 
instruction in manual training prevented the board from incurring any 
expenditure in connection with the class.” The class would, therefore, 
have been discontinued, had not a member of the board defrayed the 
cost of the instructor’s salary. 

The report on this point concludes: 

Manual instruction is given in a few other elementary day schools in 
London. Twenty to thirty selected scholars from Saint Jude’s National 


School, Whitechapel, and as many more from the Castle Street Board 
School in the same district, receive instruction in wood work from work- 


men of the Guild of Handicraft in Commercial street. There are also 
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carpenters’ benches in two voluntary schools at Westminster and in a 
few other schools seattered over London. Some of the ex-7th standard 
boys are under instruction in carpentry in Raine’s Foundation Schools, 
Saint George-in-the-Hast. The instructions would be extended to chil- 
dren in the standards if attendance at the workshop were counted as at- 
tendance at school. No doubt manual elasses are also held in several 
other schools which have not come under our notice. 

There is encouragement and much of truth in the committee’s re- 
mark, however, that— 

The requirements of the people are not to be measured by the actual 
existing demand. It is an invariable law of edueational progress that 
the demand has to be created along with the supply, and it is most 
satisfactory to find that this has actually been effected so far as re- 
gards certain districts where technical schools have grown up through 
voluntary effort. itis as much the object of the promoters of techni- 
cal education to stimulate the demand as to increase the supply. 


SECONDARY AND HIGHER INSTITUTIONS. 


The report is much more satisfactory in that portion of it which deals 
with secondary and higher institutions. Among these the institution 
bearing the name of the City and Guilds of London Institute holds a 
prominent place. 

The present operations of the institute include the Central Institute 
in Exhibition road, South Kensington, the Finsbury Technical College 
in Leonard street, and the South London School of Technical Art. 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE. 


Central Institute, Exhibition road, London, S. W., was opened in1884, 
It is designed to give advanced instruction in that kind of knowledge 
which bears upon the different branches of industries, whether manu- — 
facture or arts. The management is by a committee and board of stud- 
ies. It is understood that the building cost £75,000 ($364, 987. 50), 
and the furniture, fitting, and appliances, £25,000 ($121, 662.50). The 
courses of instruction are arranged to suit the requirements of persons 
who are training to become technical teachers, preparing to enter engi- 
neering or architects’ offices, or desirous to acquaint themselves with 
the scientific principles underlying the particular branch of industry in 
which they are engaged. The complete (three years) course involves 
instruction in four departments, and there are lecture courses embrac- 
ing mathematics and mechanics, engineering, mechanism, and the ap- 
plication of dynamics to practical problems, strength of materials, ete.; 
hydraulics, practical physics, surveying, electrical technology, and 
chemistry. The elementary teachers’ courses are carpentry and join- 
ery (elementary and advanced) and experimental physies. 

The summer course for teachers and others includes lectures and 
laboratory work as follows: Mechanics of construction; chemistry, 
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Sis special reixttice to the requirements. of architects, Buneeaa and 
engineers; testing of dynamos and motors; graphical statics; methods 
of Geiopeanaay the fundamental standards of electrical messnremeitn 
gas manufacture; paper manufacture ; lighting, warming, and ven- 
tilating; building. 

Candidates who desire to qualify for the diploma are required to 
pass an entrance or matriculation examination in mathematics and 
mechanics, mechanical drawing, physics, chemistry, and French or 
German. On the results of this examination the scholarships are 
awarded. The entrance examination fee is £1 ($4.87); the fee for 
mairiculated students (complete course), £25 ($121.66) a year. . 

The lecture courses vary from £1 to £6 ($4.87 to $29.20) per term or 
session, according to the subject taken. Elementary teachers, 10s. or 
15s. ($2.43 or $3.65) for the course of twelve lessons. There are special 
terms for laboratory work. The scholarships comprise: One, value £60 
($291.99) a year for two years and free education the third year; three, 


value of students’ fees for three years; two, of £30 ($146) a year for 
two years—one with and one without free education; one, of £50: 


($243.33) for three years. The building is replete with scientific ap- 
paratus and appliances, laboratories, and workshops. 

The following table shows the number of students attending the 
Central Institate in 188788: 


Course. Students. 

BE ee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee te eee eer cecie Se 66 
Partial courses .----------------------- 2-2 +--+ = 2222-2 e eee ene een eee eee nee eee eee eee 56 
Single courses of Jectures or short special courses -.-.------------------------ 22 e eee ee ee eee 15 
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iGaepentry class ter elementary teachers... 4-2-5; wisn oie ewitnias Sin so we weenie me a sineninniia Der 90 
Experimental physics... --.-- 22. ------- 22-22 nec ence eee ee nee cen nme ee ence weet geeesenee 29 
aca lel apa le ea ie i ola o wale ua > mi= Piel le piel) ~ininlains= a) 431 


“Tt must be acknowledged,” the committee remarks, “that the sup- — 
ply of students has hitherto been hardly equal to the expectations 
formed at the outset. Too much stress, however, must not be laid on 
this fact. The institution has been open for but five years, and it has 
certainly been at least as fortunate as the normal school in its earlier 
years. The fact is that the demand for very high class technical instruc- 
tion has to be created as well as the supply, and until technical classes 
are more widely diffused throughout the country than at present, there 
is little demand for the training of technical teachers. Both these 
defects will cure themselves in time.” 


; FINSBURY TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


Finsbury Technical Collegeis situated in Leonard street, City road, Lon- 
don, H.C. The management, vested in the council of the City and Guilds 
of London Institute, is by committee. There are day and evening de- 
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partments. Day students must be not less than 14 years of age and 
pass an entrance examination. They are expected to take a course of 
two or three years. The courses of instruction are arranged under 
five departments. Those for day students being—mechanical engineer- 
ing and applied mathematics; electrical engineering and applied physics; 
industrial and technical chemistry; applied art; and the building 
trades. The evening classes are arranged in groups of trades: Me- 
chanical engineering; electrical engineering and instrument making; 
manufacturing chemistry, and industries involving the application of 
chemistry; the art industries, including cabinetmaking and decoration 
in color and in relief; and the building trades. All these depart- 
ments are admirably divided into groups of two, three, or four divisions, 
each with subdivisions of detail occupying many pages in the calen- 
dar. This wide range of subjects of most useful instruction places the 
college in the very front rank of technical institutions; and a large 
number of students avail themselves of the exceptional advantages to 
be derived from attending the evening classes. The fee for day 
students (complete course) is £15 ($73) per session (a year); for 
evening classes (according to subjects), 6s. to 15s. ($1.46 to $3.65) for 
the session of about eight months; for art classes, 17s. to 25s. ($4.14 
to $6.08). There are four studentships (two annually open to public 
elementary boys) of £30 ($146) a year for two years; one of £20 
($97.33) and free education at the college; there are also open scholar- 
ships. The total attendance in day and evening classes in 1888~89 
was 1,181 students. - 

In the applied art section of the college drawing, design, and painting 
are taught in relation to their application to various industries, besides 
art metal work, modelling, carving, etching, ete. The college course is 
regarded as a real preparation for entering the factory or workshop, 
where, to quote the language of the principal, they “‘complete a modi- 
fied form of apprenticeship.” 

The course, except in the case of the chemistry department, lasts 
for two years. The results of this scheme of instruction are briefly 
this: That the students who have followed out their course enter indus- 
trial life under much more favorable conditions than otherwise they 
could have done. They pick up in the shops in two or three years 
more than they would have done in five or six years under the old 
apprenticeship system. : 

The college is well supplied with teaching appliances, laboratories, 
and workshops. Perhaps this college may be said to be the best ex- 
ponent in Great Britain today of advanced technical training. It is 
not, however, equal in either its methods, morale, or facilities to the 
first-class institutions of its character in the United States, though, 
doubtless, in some respects, better adapted to the present require- 
ments and status of technical teaching in that country. 
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The third school of the City and Guilds of London Institute is the 
South London School of Technical Art, situated in the Kennington Park 
road. It is now attended by about 150 students. Most of the classes, 
which-include modelling, design, house decoration, china painting, wood 
engraving, ete., are held in the evening, but there are also a few day 
classes. In the school art is studied especially in its bearings on in- 
dustries, and the school is said to have had considerable influence 
on the decorative trades of the neighborhood, and its prosperity 
varies with their prosperity. It is clear that a great deal of good 
work has been done in the school with very limited resources, and the 
list of past students who have made a mark in artistic handicraft is 
one of which any school might be proud. 


LOWER MOSELEY STREET SCHOOLS, MANCHESTER. 


The Lower Moseley Street Schools of Manchester, from the date of 
their institution in 1836, seem to have prospered in an unusual degree, 
and to have won their way to popular favor. Connected with these 
schools are societies whose various names imply a great diversity of 
objects to be attained, though all of them have the same ultimate 
tendency. Among these are a singing class; a mutual improvement 
society; a girls’ club; cricket, football, swimming, and chess clubs; a 
natural history society; and a maternal association. Instruction in 
secular subjects is given to evening classes. - 

The object in establishing these classes is to stimulate the desire for 
knowledge amongst young men and women, to afford pleasant and 
profitable occupation for their leisure time, and to give, as far as possi- 
ble, sound instruction in the various subjects taught. Many of the 
classes are, moreover, of real practical value to the working man, and 
are aided by the government, with a view of increasing his skill as an 
artisan by the diffusion of scientific and artistic knowledge. 

The courses of study take a wide range, including, in the elementary 
classes, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, history, and shorthand. 
The commercial classes take bookkeeping, typewriting, and shorthand, 
together with French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Latin, grammar, 
and commercial arithmetic. The science classes receive instruction in 
physiology, botany, chemistry, mechanics, magnetism and electricity, 
mathematics, ete.; while in the art classes free-hand, model, perspec- 
tive, and geometrical drawing and designing are taught. 


MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, MANCHESTER. 


The Boys’ Commercial and Manual Training School, in connection 
with the Manchester Technical School, is designed to develop harmoni- 
ously all the faculties by means of a systematic and progressive course 
of intellectual and manual training, which has for its express object the 
cultivation of the power of observation and the forming of the judgment. 
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It is not intended to teach a trade, but simply to provide for each boy 
a complete education for both head and hand, etc, 

The first year’s course embraces language and literature, geography 
and history, four hours per week; the higher rules of arithmetic and 
‘mathematies, five hours per week; writing (including bookkeeping and 
phonography), free-hand, model, geometrical, and perspective drawing, 
eleven hours per week; elementary science, five hours per week; tool 
instruction in carpentry and wood turning, six hours per week. 

The second year’s course includes advanced studies in all the fore- 
going subjects. The course of instruction forms an excellent introduc- 
tion to the mechanical, electrical, and sanitary engineering, chemical, 
dyeing, and textile departments of the school. 

According to the seventh annual report of this school (1890) the 
total number of pupils enrolled in this department was 75. 

This report contains the following interesting comments: 


Now that manual training is receiving that public appreciation and 
attention which it so much deserves, and for which it has hitherto so 
vainly struggled, it is of some importance to recognize the fact that this 
is the first schoolin the kingdom to embrace it as an organic part. ofa 
boy’s education, to be carried on side by side and in close coérdination 
with other more purely literary studies. Its success is not to be meas- 
ured by the comparatively small number of boys who have been en- 
rolled, but by the stimulus and example it has afforded and the con- 
elusive proof it has given that not only can manual training be readily 
arranged so as to form part of a boy’s instruction, but that it is abso- 
lutely essential to a full development of his faculties. * * * 

The results have fully justified its maintenance and continuance. It 
has, in numerous instances, helped to determine the pupils’ aptitudes 
and fix their careers. Many who, under ordinary circumstances, would 
have simply swelled the overstocked ranks of clerks and warehouse- 
men, have, under the stimulus and training they have received, en- 
tered upon some business where manual skill and dexterity are essen- 
tial conditions of success. * * * Itis a matter worthy of note that 
had these boys, during their previous school career, had some such hand 
and eye training as is implied by a carefully graduated kindergarten 
course, they would have been in a much better position to profit by the 
subsequent training of this department. 


Such commendations and strictures deserve attention, since they are. 


not the words of mere theorists, but of men that have had practical 
experience of the value of manual training as an intellectual discipline, 
They serve, also, to emphasize the importance of organizing the pri- 
mary, secondary, and intermediate grades of instruction in such a man- 
ner as to make each successive step in the process of education a dis- 
tinet and well timed preparation for advancement to the next higher 
grade. | 


SHEFFIELD TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


In connection with the technical school at Sheffield there is a junior 
day department whose object is to provide a course of instruction 
in science for boys, which shall have reference to their future require- 
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ments in trade and manufacture. The instruction is largely supple- 
mented by work in the laboratories, where principles are illustrated by 
experiments performed by the student himself, and in the workshops, : 
Where manual exercises are performed at the bench and lathe. The 
subjects taught in this department include arithmetic, algebra, geome- 
try, mechanics, heat, chemistry, geometrical and mechanical drawing, 
lectures on local industries, use of tools in the workshops, French, 
German, typewriting, and shorthand. 

The wood and iron workshops are supplied with all the necessary 
tools and appliances for a useful course of manual training, but no at- 
tempt is made to teach special trades. The work performed by the 
students is executed from working drawings previously made by them- | 
selves. In the testing room experiments are conducted on the strength 
of materials and simple structures by actual breaking with dead weights, 
and on the elementary principles of construction. 

The hours of attendance -daily, except Saturday, when there is no 
school session, are from.9.30 a. m. to 12.30 p. m., and from2 to 4.30 p.m. . 
Each student pays a tuition fee of 10s. ($2.43) per month of actual — 
school work; but six free scholarships are available in this department, 
entitling the holders to instruction in all the subjects taught. These 
scholarships are awarded on the result of a competitive examination, 

and are tenable for one year. yi 


STOCKPORT. 


At Stockport there is a day school for boys and girls, the main ob- 
ject of which is said to be to continue the education of boys and girls, 
beyond the public elementary schools, in such a manner as to give. 
them a thorough grounding in science and art, and by a judicious com- 
bination of practical and theoretical instruction to develop manual 
dexterity side by side with the mental faculties. The students will be 
placed in the best possible position for subsequently acquiring a prac- 
tical knowledge of a trade or profession, and will be enabled with ad- 
vantage to take up the study of more purely technical subjects. 

Here is a clear and explicit avowal of a purpose to conduct the school 
instruction in such a way as to bring manual training into close and 
vital relations with the secondary education in the schools of lower 
grade. At the same time the limitations of manual training are dis- 
tinctly defined. Not to teach special trades, nor to supercede appren- 
ticeship, is the aim in this school; but so to develop the faculties and , 
educate the hand as to equip the pupil for the duties of life, whatever 
they may be. 

Drawing, building construction, mathematics, chemistry, sound, light, 
heat, theoretical mechanics, French, shorthand, bookkeeping, Hinglish 
composition, manual training in the use of tools, cookery, needlework, 
sick nursing, dressmaking, millinery, and starching and ironing, are - 
the subjects taught. 
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The sessions of this school cover about forty weeks per year. The 
school hours are 9.30 a. m. to 12.30 p. m., and 2 to 4.30 p. m. on five days 
per week, there being no classes on Saturdays. The fee for attendance 
is 1s. (24 cents) per week, including stationery. 

The teaching staff consists of the principal and 19 assistant teachers; 
but no record of the number of students in attendance in any of the 
departments is accessible. 


ROBERT GORDON’S COLLEGE, ABERDEEN, 


At Aberdeen, Scotland, an institution known as Robert Gordon’s 


College is in operation, with day and evening classes, to which both 
sexes are admitted. Connected with it is a day department called the 
trade and engineering school, though the title is hardly exact. Itis 
properly a manual training school, and its aim is to put boys in a posi- 
tion to profit to the full by the apprenticeship they are about to enter, 
at the age of 15 or 16 years, thoroughly equipped as to preliminary 
knowledge. Itis by no means intended that a boy should learn his 
trade in the college, but only that he should lay the foundation of that 
scientific and technical knowledge which has become an essential con- 
comitant of trade experience and manual dexterity. This explanation 
determines the status of the day school, for the completion of whose 
course an attendance of two years’ duration is necessary. In the even- 
ing classes instruction is given to apprentices in several technical 
branches throughout a’four years’ course. 

The registration of pupil apprentices in each of the technological 
classes for the year 1890~91 is reported as follows: 
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BIRMINGHAM TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


The Birmingham Municipal Technical School is to be rated as a 
manual training school of high grade. This school was established for 
the purpose of carrying out a liberal scheme of technical education, 
which was rendered possible by the technical education act of 1890. 
It does not undertake to teach the practice of trades in the class room. 
This can be properly learned only in the workshop. But, in the school, 
the student learns the scientific principles on which the various local 
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industries are based. The Birmingham Seventh Standard Technical 
School is under the control of the Birmingham school board. Instrue- 
tion is given in the school in those sciences and arts upon which the 
trades and manufactures of the town are based. It is contended 
that the result of such instruction in the board school is that a boy 
instead of having possibly to spend two or three years as an errand 
boy before being initiated into some handicraft with which he is 
entirely ignorant is, after spending a couple of years at such a school, 
enabled to enter a manufactory already instructed in the use of tools 
of the craft he is about to follow; as a consequence of intelligent train- 
ing in the elementary principles, he is enabled at once to command 
higher wages, and is a more thoughtful and original worker. It is also 
argued that in consequence of the decline in the apprenticeship system- 
some such preliminary training is requisite in order that a lad may 
learn more than just one particular branch of his trade. 

As a result of the introduction of machinery in every branch and 
detail of manufacture a workman is frequently kept upon one special 
description of work. If the demand for the article, upon which per- 
haps he has for years been at work, declines he is placed ata great 
disadvantage in regaining employment as he has had no general 
training. The result, therefore, of the system adopted by the school 
board is felt to be that employment will not only be more constant, 
but that the work of the skilled mechanic will be of more value, and > 
consequently it will be accompanied by an increase in wages. 

Parents entering their boys in the Birmingham Seventh Standard 
Technical School have to sign a declaration that they will keep the boys 
at school for a period of at least two years. This is done to insure 
their recciving an adequate and proper course of instruction, and also 
to enable them to earn the government grants in the science subjects 
for the two years. 

In this school the subjects taught are arithmetic, drawing, theoretical 
and practical mechanics, chemistry, electricity, model and machine 
drawing, geometry, and principles of machinery, with laboratory and 
workshop practice. 

The school board believes it necessary to provide for the technical 
training of artisans, and states the case as follows: 


Competition with the better trained workmen of the continent and 
America is becoming more and more severe every day, and is actually 
taking some of the means of livelihood away from the English work- 
man. A more thorough and more scientific training of the artisans of 
Birmingham will greatly improve the articles manufactured here, in 
style, design, and delicacy of workmanship, and will also lead to a les- 
sened cost of production; the trade of the town, where it now languishes, 
will revive; new developments of mechanical skill will open out new 
trades; employment will be more constant; and the wages of the skilled 
workman will rise. 


In the report of the Birmingham school board for the year ending 
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November 28, 1889, regret is expressed that school boards have no 
power to introduce technical or manual instruction in schools under 
their control; but it is understood that the act of August 19, 1890, re- 
moves this cause of complaint. The provisions of the law are; however, 
somewhat obscure, and have given rise to considerable controversy. 


BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF ART. 


Birmingham has a municipal school of art, whose influence on local 
industries is incaleulably beneficial. In this school and its eight 
branches there were enrolled at the date of the latest report to which 
we have access, namely, in the autumn of 1886, 1,307 art students. 
Many of these were artisan students; and the committee state, that it 
is their purpose to facilitate as much as possible the art instruction of 
those engaged in the trades of the town. Consequently, in the branch 
schools, where the attendance is chiefly composed of artisans the fees 


. have been fixed at the low rate of 3s. (73 cents) per term. 


The course of instruction includes elementary drawing, drawing from 
models, elementary design, perspective, practical, plane, and solid 
geometry, outline and shading from nature, casts, and objects, machine 
construction and drawing, and building construction. In five of the 
branch schools instruction in elementary modelling is also given. 


REGENT STREET POLYTECHNIC DAY SCHOOL. 


Another class of day school is represented by the Polytechnic day 
school. At this school the committee realize the importance of spe- 
cializing the course of instruction a boy receives, so as to fit him to fill 
with greater advantage the special vocation he is afterward to follow. 
Accordingly at the age of 13 (or before, provided the boy can pass a 
qualifying examination) the future studies of the pupil are specialized. 
Should it be the intention of the parent to place the boy in some pro- 
fession he is placed in the professional division. If to enter the civil 
service is desired then the boy is placed in that division which pre- 
pares specially for the examinations. In the commercial division a 
boy receives a special course of training for the office and for commer- 
cial pursuits. 

In the technical division the curriculum is altogether different and 
includes instruction in science and technical subjects, also a complete 
and systematic course of manual instruction in the workshop. The 
latter instruction is virtually a continuation of that given in the lecture 


room, every example having to be constructed from working drawings 


produced in a workmanlike manner in the drawing office. For con- 
venience and regularity of instruction a regular text book has been pre- 
pared for the workshop, and not until the examples contained therein 
have been made by the pupil is he permitted to engage in more difficult 
pieces of work. 
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The advantage of such a school has been most apparent from the num- 


ber of applications for boys that have been made by employers. Many 
of the firms which have taken the lads are among the best in London, 


and many of the appointments that have been obtained are those for 


which as much as £200 ($973.30) premium has been paid by apprentices 
entering the firms. It is, however, to the advantage of an employer to 
take a well trained lad as an apprentice, and, even without a premium, 
pay wages to commence with, for without question such a boy will get 
through his work quicker, will waste less material by trial and error, 
and will require less attention bestowed upon him than a poorly edu- 
cated lad. : 
The number of boys in the_school exceeds 500. There is, however, 
an upper department or engineering school, where even a higher grade 
of instruction is given to those preparing for colonial engineering 


appointments, or for special positions in mechanical, civil, or electrical 


engineering firms. In this division, termed the engineering school, 

higher branches of the sciences are taught, special attention is given 
to mechanical draughtsmanship and designing, and every possible effort 
is made and facility afforded to develop originality. Lads usually 
remain in this department for at least two years after leaving the 
lower school, and many of the old scholars now hold most impor- 

tant and lucrative appointments in different parts of the country. The 
average cost of instruction for each boy amounts to about £8 ($38.93) 

per annum, or, after deducting an average government grant of £3 10s. . 
($17.03), a net cost per boy of about £4 10s. ($21.90). This high aver- 

age is due to the expensiveness of manual instruction, which involves 

notonly costly tools and machinery that constantly need replenishing, 

but also the employment of skilled and efficient manual instructors 

who command a high salary. It is necessary to obtain the sanction of 
parents to keep the boys at their specialized studies for a period of at 

least two years in order to obtain a thorough course of instruction. 


PEOPLE’S PALACE DAY SCHOOL. 


A school upon the model of the technical division of the Polytechnic | 
was founded in connection with the People’s Palace’ for East London. 


This school has now been taken over, together with all the evening © 


classes conducted at that institution, by the Worshipful Company of — 


-Drapers, one of the wealthiest of the guilds of the city of London. 


There are at the present time some 350 boys in the school, about 300 
of whom obtain their instruction free of cost. 

Examinations are held each year, when about 150 free scholarships 
are granted. By this means the very best boys are secured for the 
course of training given, and the results are consequently of a satis- 
factory character. The net cost per boy at the People’s Palace school, 
without taking rent of building into consideration, amounts to about 
£5 10s. ($26.77) per head. To maintain the educational department 
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of the school the Drapers’ Company grants the sum of £6,000 ($29,199) 


per annum, the schools having been built by them at a cost of £40,090 


($194,660). 

It is proposed to organize similar schools in connection with each of 
the proposed polytechnics that are at the present time in course of 
erection. The greater part of the funds have already been subscribed, 
and it is confidently anticipated that within the next two or three 
years every district of London will have its own polytechnic. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


The executive committee of the national association, in the report 

already quoted, speaking of the class of schools of which the Poly- 

technic, the People’s Palace, the Bradford, and the Huddersfield schools 
are examples, pertinently observe: 


The materials do not exist for the construction of a table giving a 
complete account of the technological classes of these institutions. The 
importance attached to various technological subjects varies with the 
character of the staple industries of the district in which the particular 
technical schools are situated. Thus, textile instruction forms a special 
feature of the schools at Bradford, Huddersfield, Keighley, and Mac- 
clesfield;-at Sheffield the iron and engineering industries are more 
especially considered; while at Bristol and Leicester (both centres of 
the boot trade) classes are held in boot and shoe making. Classes 
bearing on lace making and designing are held at Nottingham; watch- 
making is specially studied at Coventry. : 


Itis not easy to know what institutions to inelude in the list of science 
and technical schools and what to exclude. 
And again, in a general survey of the situation, it is stated: 


The chief thing that strikes us in reviewing the educational posi- 
tion of London [the observation would hold good if applied to the 
whole kingdom, apparently] is the entire want of system and of. all 
attempts at coordination among the numberless educational institu- 
tions intermediate between the elementary school and the university. 
At the. bottom of the seale stands the well organized system of ele- 
mentary education; * * * at the top stand two institutions of 
university college rank; * * * but the intermediate educational 
system of London presents the spectacle of a number of overlapping 
and competing institutions with no attempt at harmony of action, and 
leaving gaps of the most disastrous kind unfilled. 


Finally, suggestions for the reform of the whole educational system 
of England are made in the closing words of the report; and as these 
suggestions are possibly as applicable to our own school system as to 
that of Great Britain we transfer the bulk of them to our own pages: 


There is little need nowadays to speak at length on the need fora 
wider diffusion of technical instruction. It is a want which at last 
seems to be recognized, and is being gradually met in an irregular and 
piecemeal fashion by voluntary effort. Voluntary effort, however, will 
be quite inadequate to cover the whole ground, and now that some 
progress has been made towards legislative action in the matter it is 
to be hoped that something more systematic can be effected. 
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The necessity for improvement in the quality of technical instruction 
is insisted upon. 

If the present movement for technical education is to end in the mere 
multiplication of science and art classes, formed by incompetent teach- 
ers dependent on grants for their livelihood, it may be that the result- 
ing evil will outweigh the good. If the technical school of the future 
is to consist of an ill assorted collection of such classes as are found by 

xperiment to be the most paying—from the point of view not of the 
education of the boy, but of the remuneration of the teacher, omitting 
all those humanizing studies which are merely educational, and not 
grant-earning—the cause of secondary education will not be advanced, 
but rather thrown back by the change. 

To this end, it is contended, the secondary education should be re- 
organized, so that there may be, in the words of the late Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, “a correlation between popular instruction and the instruction 
above it.” 

REGENT STREET FOLYTECHNIC. 


The efforts to improve the technical education of apprentices and 
young mechanics in evening classes has nowhere been more successful 
during the last eight years than at the Polytechnic Young Men’s Chris-- 
tian Institute in Regent street. This institution was the first of its 
kind to receive the adhesion and support of all sections of the work- 
ing classes, and has, without question, done more to popularize tech- 
nical instruction than any other effort in the kingdom. The work was 
first started by Mr. Quintin Hogg, in the form of a social effort among 
working boys, and carried on in a small building near Drury Lane in 
1873. Mr. Hogg secured a room and made it a meeting place and 
club room for about 20 boys, who enrolled themselves as members. 
The spirit and enthusiasm that were put into the work soon resulted in 
the numbers increasing. Mr. Hogg accordingly increased the number 
of rooms until very soon the whole house was requisitioned, by which 
time there was an active membership of over 200 youths. 

In 1878 Mr. Hogg, being greatly encouraged by the result of his 
efforts, secured considerably larger premises in Long Acre, capable of 
accommodating 500 members, and so numerous were the applications 
for admission that this number was at once obtained. The organiza- 
tion of the institution was at this time considerably altered, and that 
which was originally started only as a social club on Christian princi- 
ples now added a considerable number of agencies to its curriculum. 
Various clubs and societies, physical, athletic, literary, and religious 
in character, were started, and, at the same time, what was in those 
days considered a spirited programme of evening classes was arranged 
and opened to young men, both members of the institution and 
others. Membership of the institute was limited to young men between 
the ages of 16 and 25, and these limits have remained in force until the 
present time. This decision was arrived at after a full consideration, 
as it was felt that to successfully influence the members for good they 
must be more or less of the same age. 
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Does this restriction in any way reduce the membership that would 
be obtained were there no such restriction? © 


It is believed that just the contrary is the case, aid, as an evidence of | : 
this, the fact may be mentioned that for the last ten years the school 


has always reached its full limit of membership, which, at the pres- 
ent time, exceeds 5,000, and not only so, but always has some applicants 
waiting for admission as vacancies occur, candidates having to wait 
months before being admitted. While this is the case at the Polytech- 


nic, we donot know of a single other institution of a similar character 


where the membership exceeds 2,060, and where the demand is such 
that candidates have to wait at all for admission. This fact alone 
would fally justify the authorities in making such restriction, but the 
work of catering for the social requirements of members has thereby 
been rendered more easy, and the direct results, where the institution 
has exercised a moral, intellectual, or spiritual effect, are far more 
numerous than they would have been had no such restriction been 
adopted. 

While this rule applied to membership of the institution, it was felt 
to be quite unnecessary to apply the same to students of the classes; 
for a student, whether old or young, while he attended any course of 
instruction, had to follow out the regulations for study as laid down by 
the instructor, and was equally subject to the discipline of the class. 
It was also inadvisable to impose the restriction in the classes, for the 
grants made by the government to successful students in science and 
art subjects would thereby have been sacrificed, as the government 
sanctions no limitation of age. Moreover, if the institution had not 
competed in these cxaminations, it would have lost all those students, 
and they were many, to whom the certificates granted by the govern- 
ment were necessary in order to enable them to qualify for certain ap- 
pointments. The educational effort met with such appreciation that 
this department soon received considerable attention from Mr. Quintin 
Hogg. At that time scarcely any institute in London made special 
efforts to meet the requirements of the working classes; consequently 
the educational work became an important item in the programme of 
the institution. 

Prosperity continued to attend the work, and the ery for more room 
was continually being heard. In 1882 the building occupied by the 
authorities of the Royal Polytechnic Institution came into the market, 
and the lease was purchased by Mr. Hogg. As the premises were not 
altogether adapted for the purpose required considerable alteration was 
necessary, and Mr. Hogg has spent altogether over £60,000 ($291,990) 
in the purchase of lease, extension, and adaptation of the present build- 
ing. The acquisition of such extensive premises enabled the edueca- 
tional work to be expanded in such a manner as to attract more or 
less the whole of London by the practical, comprehensive, and at the 


same time novel scheme adopted. Workshop classes in several trades _ 
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were for the first time opened to apprentices and young mechanics, 
‘and popular courses of instruction based upon the syllabus laid down 
by the City and Guilds of London Institute were given, but where such 
syllabus was defective of practical application, as in many instances it 
was, such defects were supplied. The instructors themselves were the 
most skilled and capable mechanics that could be obtained, instead of 
mere theoretical and scientific instructors. . 

This was in itself a great innovation, and a step which, although pre- 
viously ignored, has since reeeived the unqualified approvalof education- 
_ists. The classrooms were thoroughly fitted up as workshops, not inany 

fantastic or superficial manner, but with tools and appliances that - 
gave all the advantages and avoided all the disadvantages of ordinary 
workshops. The instruction being given by skilled workmen, the lan- 
guage used was such as to be thoroughly understood by all the stu. 
dents; ordinary, every day workshop difficulties were explained, and 
the special needs of each student attended to in such a manner as to 
enable him to overcome all difficulties. In order to make the place as 
attractive as possible, and to meet the requirements of those who 
would be unable to go home and dress before attending, students were 
encouraged to come straight from the workshop in their ordinary work- 
ing clothes. Lavatories with hot and cold water, accommodations for 
boot cleaning, etc., were provided in order that those so coming. could 
have the convenience of a wash and brush up free of charge. 

A comfortable refreshment room was provided, so that those who | 
required it could obtain tea or light refreshments at the lowest rates. 
Intoxicating liquors and smoking have never been permitted in the in- 
stitute, and their absence has undoubtedly helped materially in the 
success achieved. In order to get hold of the real working classes 
workshops were visited for some considerable distance, and the advan- 
tages of the instruction advocated, the codperation of employers was 
also sought and obtained, the result being that at the very commence- 
ment nearly every class was filled. With such an admirable start the 
movement received an immense stimulus, and the press chronicled at 
frequent intervals the doings of the institute. The Trades Council of 
London, which is composed of representatives of all the trade unions, 
visited the classes officially on two occasions, and on each visit they gave 
so favorable a report that at the conventions of the trade unions resolu- 
tions in the highest degree favorable to the classes were adopted. At 
one meeting of delegates, representing all the trade unions in London, 
aresolution recommending the polytechnic classes to the London work- 
men was unanimously adopted. “ 

The royal commissioners appointed by parliament to inquire into the 
progress of technical education on the continent visited the institute 
soon after it was opened, and, although the work had only just been 
launched, Mr. Woodall, M. P., one of the commissioners, stated that 
the instruction was of a farmore practical character than he had seen at 
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any other institution the commissioners had visited. From the very 
first the instruction in the trade classes was limited to those who 
were apprentices, or others already engaged in the trade, the object 
rightly being not to create a number of amateurs, or third-rate work- 
men, but rather to make those who had already joined the craft more 
intelligent, thoughtful, and skilled mechanics. Another feature of the 
institution which helped greatly to make it a rendezvous of so many 
young men must not be omitted. The large central hall, 100 by 40 feet, 
was converted into the finest gymnasium in London. At the time of 
the opening of the Polytechnic very little was done to promote physi- 
cal recreation in London, and this proved an immense attraction. 

It drew hundreds of young men who, being interested in gymnas- 
tics, joined the institution, and in most instances some of the classes 
also. The success of the gymnasium had also a remarkable effect in 
London, and whereas ten years ago gymnasiums were virtually unknown 
in connection with clubs and institutes for young men, now there is 
scarcely an institution without one. Besides the gymnasium a@ very 
handsome swimming bath 75 by 35 feet was built, and this was as well 
patronized as the gymnasium. The athletic club, which is now the 
largest of its kind in the kingdom, also proved a valuable method of 
drawing young men to the place. A reading room, the formation of so- 
cieties connected with some of the trades, and other social agencies 
were all used to attract and help young men. There was also another 
agency—the religious work—the power of which has over and over again 
been acknowledged as contributing in a great measure to the success 
of the whole effort. ; 

Tt will thus be seen that the secret of success has been in the com- 
bination of the efforts put forward for the welfare of young men, and 
by this combination the work of the institute soon became familiar in 
all parts of London. Each year the number of classes and students on 
the list has increased until last year the total class entries during 
the year exceeded the almost incredible number of 10,000, exclusive 
of those attending the day school. Additions and extensions have from 
time to time been made to the main buildings, and last year the West 
London School of Art, which was about tobe closed by its committee in 
consequence of the small number of students attending, was taken over 
by the Polytechnic. The result of their enterprising effort was that 
within twelve months the school was attended by a larger number of 
students than any other school of art in the metropolis, and at the pres- 
ent time there are nearly 600 art students attending the various classes 
every week. 

Mr. Hogg soon extended his interest to young women as well as to 
young men, and opened the young women’s branch of the Polytechnic 
in Langham place. At first accommodation was provided for a mem- 
bership of over 500. The demand, however, grew so rapidly that as 
far as possible the adjoining premises were secured, and at the present 
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~ time there are over 1,200 active members of this most useful and flour- 
ishing branch. It is open every evening from 6 to 10 o'clock (Sundays 
and bank holidays excepted). The age limit is from 16 to 25 years. 
The subseription is 1s. 6d. (37 cents) per quarter, or5s. ($1.22) per annum, 
payable in advance. <A large number of suitable classes are held for 
young women only. These include instruction in ambulance corps 
work, arithmetic, commercial correspondence, bookkeeping, modern 
languages, stenography, typewriting, dressmaking, mantle making, 
maillinery, plain and art needlework, cooking, music, and the elementary 
branches. The tuition fees are exceedingly low for each course, an 
average difference of 1s. 6d. (37 cents) more being charged young 
women not members of the institute. 

The following list of the numbers of young women who joined the 
classes during the present session is an evidence of the manner in which 
the classes are attended: 


ATTENDANCE OF THE POLYTECHNIC (WOMEN’S ees 


Subject. Pupils. 

Bookkeeping, arithmetic, and other commercial subjects..-...........2-.-.-2---2--6- fe 108 
French, German, andy peyimbrm ead shorthind p22 — oe bee <n nem a-too mean eels innie stein 162 
‘Ambulance work and FRIED AE SG SSR 3 soe SERS sce con AoC Sar Sena oe eno Ea ORR are Scoase 104 
Cherestey 2nd Ohler selenCe SUNIOCES. 22.2.2 Sense ere ee goes noes lees So ewioe eee taee peo o ee 115 
RCRD BIAC NE CO CA ASSOS eee efor oi a EL ee aisle cle mse he mya She wean Term Sees ee Se msm ee isaiataee eta * 66 
PCs SAA on det 6 see not NOSIS s Se aE Sara See Soe sae e 2 OR eae ea AAP = 146 
TENSE IER melee See ape em MR, eae ena eR eat ee a el A SC Dia ie 196 
IDET STD STR Aas eee i Se one Sa eo eee ora oe Rye ia 87 
(ODE SEAT ce eee sas oad Sea tS Rese Seah SS see Ste Shas ocean ee ene Sen see soe asaree 73 
SSO Ne a i AIS oe OE AOE OE OSES AR5 SSRN e Bee GS nD SAD SO AEE Ope roa Rasen esses 124 

TBST 3b cette See Soe Roe ere TC Eo ik ae ee a er Ae 1, 182 


Membership entitles to the use of the reading, writing, sewing rooms, 
and parlors, and covers the right to attend concerts, lectures, and enter- 
tainments in the great hall of the Polytechnic at members’ rates. The 
Swimming bath is reserved for their use on several evenings; they have 
instruction in physical culture, and admission, at membership rates, to 
all ordinary. Polytechnic classes. The moral and religious atmosphere 
is the same. 

The membership of the institute is recruited principally from the 
various houses of business and workshops in the district, while many 
of the members are the sisters and sweethearts of the young men 
attending the Polytechnic. To provide for the social and recreative~ 
requirements of the members the committee has provided a gymna- 
sium, one of the first of its kind, which is largely attended. The ex- 
ercises are performed to musical accompaniment; they form a very 
pleasant and beneficial pastime to those who take part in the exercises, 
and are very pleasing and entertaining to those girls who prefer to 
remainspectators. Lawn tennis and other out doorrecreation is provided 
as far as possible, and during the summer on Saturday afternoons short 
excursions are organized, in which many participate to the general 
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advantage of their health. Entertainments and. lectures of an inter- 


esting character are given every week, and prove most successful. in 
drawing large numbers to the place. Working parties are also organ- 
‘ized, the work accomplished being sold for the benefit of the institute, 
for assisting poorer members, for foreign mission work, ete. At the 
present time a working party is meeting and working for a bazaar, the 
proceeds of which are to be divided equally between mission work 
amongst women in China and assisting poorer members to obtain a 


week’s or fortnight’s holiday in the country during the summer, ov after _ 


periods of sickness. 


The number of members contributing in one way or another amounts — 


to nearly 400. The success of this branch of the Pelytechnic has en- 
couraged the formation of many similar efforts, and the numbers of 
young women who join is an evidence of the need that exists fer such 
work. Wighty per cent. of the girls who join as members are engaged 
either in workrooms or the business houses of the western district of 
London. Tt will thus be seen that provision is made for a very needy 
class of girls, and they respond in sueh numbers that there are always 
large numbers waiting for vacancies. Difficult as it is to provide suf 
ficient attractions to keep the girls constantly in attendance the 
committee has overcome this difficulty and the institute is very 
largely attended each evening. Among the most successful agencies 


lately adopted in the secial work of the Polytechnic are the arrange-_ 


ments made for excursions during the summer. In this matter the 


committee struck upon another quite original vein.’ In organizing these 


excursions the committee makes provision for members and others 
in various stations of life and endeavors to supply the wants ef each 
section of the little community that gathers together at the institution. 
Thus, for instance, a large number are quite unable to pay anything 
at all, and if it were not for the arrangements of the Polytechnic would 
have no holiday at all; for such a special subscription list is opened 
and donations are solicited by members, and this year over 500 by 
these , means obtained a holiday and a rest at the seaside, who other- 
wise would Have been utterly unable to pay the necessary expenses 
connected with such an excursion. Then some are able to pay only a 
limited amount. For such a large house on the sea front at Hastings 
was taken for the young women, and a similar residence at Clacton- 


-_ on-Sea for young men, the latter having a fine cricket and tennis ground 
attached. The young women by paying 15s. ($3.65), and the young 


men 18s. ($4.38), were entitled to a week’s board and lodging free. 
Lach house accommodated from 30 to 40 visitors each week, and during 
the whole season every bed was occupied. 
Another excursion for those able to afford a little more was erganized 
to Scotland, and this proved one of the most unique efforts of the com- 
mittee in this direction. Special terms were made with the railway 
company whereby the fare, which is £5 5s. ($15.82 4), Was reduced to 
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25s. ($6.08). A large building situated in grounds of its own near 
Edinburgh was secured and parties were taken each week. The total 
- amount charged for return journey, board, and lodging was only £2 
7s. 6d. ($11.56), or considerably below the ordinary railway fare alone. 
Special excursions to the Highlands and different parts of Scotland 
were organized, a programme being arranged for each day. For these 
a special train was placed at the disposal of the party, and the various 
_ excursions were thus made at less than half the ordinary fares and 
with a great saving of time in travelling. So great was the demand 
by members and others to take part in these excursions that the com- 
mittee was not able to accommodate one-half the number, though in all 
about 2,500 persons availed themselves of the special facilities. 

A continental excursion was arranged for those members able to 
obtain a fortnight or three weeks’ holiday. The tour comprised visits 
to Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland, and included some interesting 
Alpine climbing. The total charge for the whole journey, including 
hotel expenses for the three weeks, did not exceed what usually has to 
be paid for the railway fare alone. Each party that went was under 
the guidance of one of the teachers on the staff, who had previously 
taken the journey, and who helped to make the tour alike instructive 
and interesting, with a result altogether satisfactory. 

Another and more elaborate excursion arranged was that to Madeira, 
via Lisbon, a sea voyage of about 1,700 miles each way by the mag- - 
nificent vessels belonging to the Castle and Union lines. These 
exeursions were most unique, and, like the preceding ones, the first 
of their kind. In all five parties went. The voyage occupied going 
and returning about 22 days, including a stay of nine days on the island 
of Madeira, where most admirable accommodations had been secured 
at one of the best hotels, from whence parties made daily excursions to 
the various places of interest. 

The result of these holiday arrangements has been to draw into touch 
with the work of the Polytechnic a very large number of the very class of 
men that it desires to influence. The magnitude of the effort may be 
somewhat gauged when we mention that nearly 4,000 persons availed 
themselves of these holiday arrangements. These and other social efferts. 
are the means adopted with such success to attract the young people 
of both sexes. : 

The educational effort has considerably expanded since the period of 
its commencement. The educational departments are mainly intended 
for those who labor during the day and desire to acquire further 
knowledge, general or special, in their evening hours. There are, how- 
ever, school facilities during the daytime, fer boys of the middle classes 
from whose tuition fees a considerable revenue is derived contributory 
to the maintenance of the institution. 

Special courses and lectures during the day are also open at low 
prices to the general public. Membership is restricted to young men 
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from 16 to 25, none being admitted over the greater age, though none 
are debarred from the general educational advantages. The present 
number of active members is 3,500. The annual membership fee is 12s. 
($2.92) if paid quarterly and 104s. ($2.56) if paid in advance. Besides the 
widest possible range of recreative features, both indoor and out, a 
superior gymnasium with competent instruction in physical culture, 
swimming bath facilities, musical instruction of every kind and grade, 
military drill, and society affiliations for both edification and amuse- 
ment, as well as in relation to the varions crafts, trades, and professional 
occupations, are maintained, and on grand scales. 

The system of instruction comprises six principal lines under which 
classes are formed, viz., science, technology, practical workshop instruc- 
tion, general and commercial instruction, art and design, and music. 

The courses are purely elective. The science classes include chem- 
istry, geometry, general mathematics, general mechanics, building con- 
struction, machinery construction, geclogy, botany, physiology, miner- 
alogy, steam, electricity, etc.; there being constantly as many as four or 
five different classes in some of these subjects. 

The technical classes cover subjects that are comprised in the educa- 
tional schedule of the city and guilds institute (which grants subsidies | 
thereon under certain conditions) and include among those in which 
advanced and theoretical instruction is given carpentry, cabinetmak- 
ing, carriage building, brick and mason work, plumbing, boot making, 
metal plate work, tool making, engraving, mechanical engineering, elec- 
trical work, printing, photography, lithography, watchmaking, chem- 
ical manufacture, surveying, etc. 

The practical workshop classes, nearly all of which are restricted to 
young men already engaged in the trades (in deference to the tenets 
of the trade unions and the regulations of the city and guilds insti- 
tute), embrace carpentry and cabinet work, staircase building, brick- 
work and masonry,-machine and lathe work, wood carving, pattern- 
making, painting and gilding, plumbing, watchmaking, brass finishing, 
upholstery, boot making, tailoring, etc. A large part of the plant in 
use, including some of the principal machinery, has been made in the 
workshops. 

The general and commercial classes extend to all such subjects as 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, grammar, penmanship, stenography, type- 
writing, elocution, and the modern languages, with special classes for 
civil service, naval, pharmaceutical, and other examinations. 

The art and design classes include instruction in free-hand and model 
drawing; perspective and geometrical drawing from the antique; mod- 
elling from copy or original designs, in clay, wax, and plaster; archi- 
tecture, and the principles and practice of design, with their tech- 
nical applications to carving in wood and stone; etching, chasing, and 
repoussé for workers in gold, silver, steel, brass, and pottery, and in 
patterning for textile fabrics, wall papers, etc.; and all other decora- 
tive and illuminative art. 
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The classes in musie¢ cover the entire range of vocal and instrumental 
instruction. The members of the classes being in large part those who 
are engaged in full daily occupations, the hours and evenings are regu- 
ulated in recognition of this fact, that overstrain may be avoided. 
The instructors in all classes are men and women of thoroughly prae- 
tical as well as theoretical knowledge. 

The day schoolis designed to meet the needs of younger pupils of 
the middle rather than the working class (the distinction being some- 
what sharply defined in Great Britain) and comprises both elementary 
and advanced departments. It imparts instruction in technical and 
commercial lines, as well as preparation for collegiate or professional 
courses, or Civil service examinations. 

The evening class fees are about 4s. (97 cents) per session for each 
study to members and about 6s. ($1.48) to others. 

The instruction is regulated with the purpose of educating rather 
than that of grant earning, and, in order to do this, the system of 
manual instruction has been extended to as many trades as possible. 
The engineers’ shop is fitted for the accommodation of about 30 stu- 
dents at one time. The week’s instruction is divided among three 
sets of students, each coming for two evenings; consequently each 
studenthas about 6 hours’ workshop instruction every week. Work of 
a very advanced character is done in the classes, one of the best pieces 
being a 10-horse power marine engine, with which the Polytechnic ob- 
tained the first prize and gold medal at the technical schools’ exhibi- 
tion. Dynamos, lathes, and nearly all the machinery required in the 
shop, including a planing and shaping machine, are now made by the 


students. Inthe carpenters’ shop window sashes of a complicated char- 


acter, circular headed doors, and handrail and staircase work are what 
the students principally apply themselves to. Here as mh the engi- ° 
neers’ shop every branch is taken, and the highest eulogiums have been 
passed upon the character of the work produced, which is certainly far 
in advance of that done in any other class either in England or on the 
continent. The watchmakers’ shop is fitted as an ordinary shop with 
all the trade appliances and apparatus, and the work done in this 
department is of a character as satisfactory as that in other manual 
sections. The first prize silver medal of the codperative exhibition _ 
was awarded to this class for its exhibits. 

The plumbing class, which was the very first of its character, is full 
every season. At the present time there are over 150 students attend- 
ing. The class meets three times each week; on two evenings lectures 
are given, and, although a syllabus for the session, which lasts seven 
months, is drawn up and followed out as far as possible, nevertheless 
every opportunity is taken of instructing pupils. in the very latest 
developments of sanitary engineering. There are three instructors for 
this class, two of whom are foremen in one of the largest and best 
sanitary firms in London, and the third is an old student of the class, 
now a master plumber i 
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Practical workshop instruction is also given in connection with the 


classes in bricklaying, tailor’s cutting, metal plate work, wood carving, 
electrical work, and cabinetmaking. 

As previously stated no effort is made in these classes merely to 
- teach a trade, every endeavor being directed to supplement an ordinary 
workshop training. This practical work, being more or less of an elab- 
orate and experimental character, is by far the most expensive sec- 
tion of the teaching departments. For instance, arithmetic, bookkeep- 
ing, and such subjects are taught at the rate of about 1d. (2 cents) per 
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~ 
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hour per student; shorthand and French, 23d. (5 cents) per hour;Ger- 


man, 33d. (7 cents); Spanish 4d. (8 cents); but workshop instruction 
at the Polytechnic averages about 1s. 6d. (37 cents) per hour per student, 
counting cost of materials, annual outlay in tools, apparatus, machinery, 
ete. This rate is considerably below that of the Finsbury Technical 
College, where far less manual instruction is given. The total cost of 
the Polytechnic work,including the school of art, the girls’ branch, the 
day schools, and the religious, social, and educational work at the main 
institution, amounts to about £25,000 ($121,662.50) per annum. Of 
this amount about £17,000 ($82,730.50) is contributed by students and 


members themselves in class fees, subscriptions, etc., while the balance — 


has hitherto been paid annually by Mr. Quintin Hogg. The work has, 
however, so commended itself to the charity commissioners that they 
have drawn up a schemein which they are seeking the sanction of par- 
liament to grant an endowment of £3,500 ($17,032.75) per annum to the 
- Polytechnic. Anadditionalendowmentof £1,000 ($4,866.50) per annum 
is also secured upon certain funds that have been contributed by the 
public tothe work. It is hoped that within the next six months the com- 
missioners’ scheme will be adopted, and thus a totalendowmentof £4,500 
($21,899.25) will be insured. An effort.is also being made to obtain a 
grant from the London county council to make up the balance required. 

The moral and religious atmosphere which pervades the institution, 
while nowhere obtrusive or intrusive, is felt, and even the athletics are 
conducted in a way to promote “muscular Christianity” rather than 
any love for pugilism or mere brute force. 

By careful regard to the needs of the apprentices and laboring 
young men of the various handierafts, by evening teaching, workshop 
facilities, and superior instruction, short hours and convenient ar- 
rangement of classes, restriction of ages and membership to those en- 
gaged in the trades, the Polytechnic has secured the cordial codpera- 
tion and support of both the trade unions and the guilds, and its 
hold upon the class it especially desires to benefit is thereby greatly 
strengthened. At the same time, by making a fair, though a very low, 
charge for the instruction imparted and advantages given, the self-de- 
pendence and manliness of the individual are encouraged and a greater 
interest in the work isstimulated. The restrictions imposed by the 


science and art department, the charity commissioners, and the city 
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and guilds institute, covering schedules of instruction and successful 
attainments, age of members, night classes, trade relations, and fees, 
are all believed to be essential and beneficent, at least for this particu- 
lar class of the British population. The Polytechnic is the. accepted 
model of all new institutions of its character in Great Britain, and 
most of its features might seemingly be wisely adopted in any similar 
undertaking in any part of the world. 


THE PEOPLE'S PALACE. 


Beaumont Institute, or the People’s Palace, Mile End road, London, E., 
was founded by John B. Beaumont about 1840, and was reéstablished 
in 1887. The management is vested in trustees. There is accommoda- 
tion for 500 day and 5,000 evening: students, 4,360 (360 day and 4,000 
evening students) being in attendance. The age of admission is 12 years 
and upward. There are classes for instruction in a variety of educa- 
tional and technical subjects, including practical trades, tailor’s cutting, 

upholstery, cabinetmaking, plumbing, carpentry, wood carving, pho- 
tography, etching, ete., boot and shoe making, mechanical and electri- 
cal engineering, masonry, and kindred subjects. There are also edu- 
cational, science, art, design, and music classes, and special classes 
for females in plain needlework, garment making, dressmaking, milli- 
nery, and cookery. Other subjects, such as watchmaking, bricklay- 
ing, and the like, are in contemplation. The fees are moderate; the day 
students pay 6d. (12 cents) a week, evening students from 1s. to .15s. 
(24 cents to $3.65) per quarter or session, according to the subjects 
taken. The work receives encouragement by means of prizes, certifi- 


cates, etc., from the science and art department, the society of arts, city — 


guilds, and the trustees. There are 325 scholarships in the day school, 
giving free education to public elementary school boys whose parents 
are in receipt of less than £200 ($973.30) a year. For instruction in 
scientific and technical subjects there are well appointed laboratories 
and workshops. The premises and appliances cost about £25,000 
($121,662.50), the gift ofthe Drapers’ Company. There are endowments 
of £350 ($1,703.28) from the Beaumont trust fund, £4,000 ($19,466) 
(for ten years) from the Drapers’ Company, of which £2,000 ($9,733) is ~ 
funded, and this is supplemented by £2,500 ($12,166.25) a year from the » 

charity commissioners. 

The instruction given in the school workshops is not intended to 
take the place of a regular apprenticeship in an ordinary workshop. 
The object of the school workshops is to do what is often not done in 
the workshops of the manufacturer. In the latter the progress of the 
apprentice is generally very slow at the beginning, for the reason that 
there is no one whose special business it is to teach him and also be- | 
cause, the apprentice not being able to use his tools, his employer does 
not care to give him material to work upon for fear of having it spoiled. 
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Consequently the apprentice is often made an errand boy or a com- 
mon laborer until, after the lapse of a considerable time and the 
surmounting of many difficulties, he is able to handle his tools with 
some profit to his employer; he is then entrusted with work upon 


which he can really learn his trade. 


Now, in the school workshop, the pupil goes through a systematic 
course of instruction. The tools to be used are described, and the 
principles of their action fully explained. The nature and properties of 
the materials upon which he is to work are also pointed out. The 


- pupil then works out a graduated set of exercises, being always under 


‘ 


a skilled instructor who describes how each exercise is to be done, and 
how the tools are to be held and used, so as to get the best result. 
Obviously, the pupil taught in this systematic fashion in a school shop 
possesses immense advantages over an ordinary apprentice. 

“It is deserving of mention that the pupils in the workshop of this 
school are required to make all articles, however simple or common, to 
definite and exact dimensions, from working drawings, which are gen- 


- erally executed by the pupils themselves. No slipshod methods or 


hap-hazard results are tolerated; and the shop exercises, therefore, be- 
come an excellent means of discipline. 

The work of this very remarkable institution, while dealing largely 
with a less active and perhaps somewhat less intelligent membership, 
is excellent, and ranks only second to that of its model, the Polytechnic 
in Regent street. What Mr. Hogg and his associates have been doing 
for the Polytechnic, Sir Edmund Hay Currie and his coadjutors have 
done for the East End of London. The building and its contemplated 
facilities are still incomplete. 


ROYAL VICTORIA HALL SCIENCH CLASSES. 


The Royal Victoria Hall science classes, Waterloo road, London, 
8. E., were established in 1885. The purpose is to supply, by means 
of evening classes at fees within reach of workingmen, more detailed 
and systematic instruction than is furnished by the popular lectures 
of the institution, especially in such branches of science as_are likely 
to have useful technical application. The number of students last 
session increased to 192, The science and technical classes are open 
to artisans and practical men. The entrance fee is 1s, (24 cents); 
the class fee, 1s. 6d. (37 cents). 

The Tuesday penny science lectures have become very popular, 
the average attendance being over 500. The programme of the past 
session was singularly varied and appropriate, while the takings at 
the door amounted to £1,825 15s. 7d. ($8,885.15). This institution is 
now to be absorbed by antl continued as an annex to the Elephant and 
Castle Institute at South London. 
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LAMBETH POLYTECHNIC. 


Lambeth Polytechnic, Westminster Bridge road, London, S., was es- 
tablished by Rey. Freeman Wills, and was opened in June 1888 by 
Princess Louise. The building had been famous as a great swimming 
bath establishment, and was afterwards converted into a vast lecture 
and concert room, equally famous for its temperance meetings, social 
assemblies, ete. Erected at a cost of £28,000 ($136,262), it proved a 
financial failure. It opened as a polyeecinds with a membership of 
3,000 boys. Its primary features were rather social and recreative than 
educational. Later its classes in science and art have made it the re- 
cipient of certain concessions from the government on those lines. It 
was opened with the hope on the part of its founders that it would be 
accepted as one of the three great institutions of technical education 
which the charity commissioners proposed to considerably endow 
in South London, if further equal endowments were provided by 
friends of such institutions. Itis not probable that it will be so ac- 
cepted. It has labored under the disadvantage of lack of funds, 
Without any permanent endowment, and in the presence of three 
other strongly endowed institutes of like character in the same part of 


‘London, it has an apparently uncertain future unless it shall find able 


and devoted friends. It has been conducted largely on the lines of the 
People’s Palace, and its membership and tuition fees are practically 
the same. 

Under the proposals made in 1888 by the charity commissioners to 
endow three poiytechnic institutes on the south side of the Thames, 
one for Southwest London on the north side of the river, and four in 
North London, on condition that equal sums to those offered, viz., 
£150,000 ($729,975) for South London, £50,000 ($243,325) for South- 
west London, eu £200,000 ($973,300) for North London, shall be 
raised to the same end, great activity has been stimulated and it appears 
well nigh certain that all of the proposals will be met. 

The first of these is likely to be the— 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY INSTITUTE, 


This institute, otherwise known as the New Cross Institute, is loca- 
ted at New Cross, Deptford, London, 8. E., and is the most eastern of 
the South London polytechnics. Deptford is bounded by the parishes 
of Greenwich, Lewisham, Peckham, and Rotherhithe, and this sec- 
tion has a population of nearly a quarter of a million. 

The Goldsmiths’ Company have purchased the site (7 acres), until 
recently occupied by the Royal Naval School, and will establish and 
maintain the institute at a first cost of about £45,000 ($218,992.50) and 
a subsequent annual expenditure of. £5,000 ($24,332.50) out of their 
corporate funds. The work of preparing the buildings and organizing 
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the institute has been in progress during the past year, ae the pbuild- 
ings will soon be opened to the public. 

The charity commissioners at once duplicated the sous gift, and 
the company will no doubt stand sponsor for its future. It will be 
conducted on the lines of the Regent street institute. 


BLEPHANT AND CASTLE INSTITUTE. 


’ The central polytechnic of the South London group will be known 
as the Elephant and Castle Institute, Borough road, London, 8S. 

“It will have as an annex, as already mentioned, the great Royal 
Victoria Hall, at Waterloo road, S. E., purchased in August 1888, by 
a citizens’ association, for the purpose of a people’s palace, as a tribute 
to the memory of the late Samuel Morley, M. P., and will carry on the 
work hitherto performed by that institution, including its science - 
classes. 

The main portion of the funds for this institute have already been 
raised by the council of the South London Polytechnic Institute, 
though funds to complete it are still required. The Borough Road 
Training College has been secured, and the necessary alterations and 
suitable fittings will be supplied at.a cost of about £15,000 ($72,997.50), 
as nearly as practicable. Toward this sum the council still require 
£10,000 ($48,665). Subject: to the sanction of parliament the charity 
commissioners haye agreed to provide an endowment of £2,500 
($12,166.25) a year, and it is hoped that an additional endowment of 
£1,800 ($8,759.70) a year will be secured from other sources. The in- 
stitute will follow the lines of the Regent street Polytechnic. 


BATTERSEA INSTITUTE, 


The Albert Palace and grounds at Battersea park, London, S. W., is 
the probable site of Battersea Institute, and was long known as a 
pleasure resort of Southwest London. Being in the hands of a receiver 
and capable of easy adaptation for the desired ends this site has appar- 
ently been chosen, in preference to the Lambeth Polytechnic of Mr. 
Wills, as the location of the third school in the list, at least in so far 
that it appears that the charity commissioners have promised £2,500 
($12,166.25) a year as an endowment, on the condition that the council 
raise £60,000 ($291,990). Toward this the following sums have been 
promised: £20,000 ($97,330) anonymously, £10,000 ($48,665) anony- 
mously, £10,000 ($48,665) by Mr: Frank Morrison, £1,000 ($4,866.50) 
by Mr. F. Nettleford, and £6,000 ($29,199) in smaller sums, leaving 
£13,000 ($63,264.50) still to be collected to complete the amount required. 

The understanding is that the proposed institute will be upon the 
same plan as the Regent street and People’s Palace institutes. 


BIRKBECK LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION. 


Birkbeck Literary and Scientific Institution, Breams Buildings, 
Chancery lane, London, E. ©., was founded by the late Dr. Birkbeck, 
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and was the first of its kind in London. Since its foundation in 1823 
about 100,000 persons have availed themselves of its advantages, and 
many of its former students have distinguished themselves in art, science, 
and literature. The management is by committee, and there is accom. - 
modation for 6,000 students who must not be less than 15 years of age. 
The instruction is of very wide range, and includes mathematics, 
natural, applied, and mental science, ancient and modern languages, 
literature, grammar, elocution, history, geography, law, bookkeeping, 
shorthand, art, and music. The tuition fees vary from 2s. to £2 5s. 
(49 cents to $10.95) per term, there being four terms in each year, There 
is no endowment. The present income is about £6,000 ($29,199) per 
annum. The institution was specially founded for the purpose of pro- 
viding evening education for those engaged in occupations during the 
day; but there is a school of art open both day and evening, in connection 
with which a sketching club has been formed. The lecture hall seats 
1,200 persons, and lectures are delivered each Wednesday evening 
throughout the year. There is a library containing over 11,000 
volumes, and the reading room is supplied with the principal daily and 
weekly newspapers. The science and art department holds examina- 
tions in twenty-five subjects; and the prizes, exhibitions, and scholar- 
ships offered for competitions are numerous and valuable. There are 
gymnastic societies and a cycling club, The subscriptions to the insti- 
tution are, for men, 18s. ($4.38); for women, 12s. ($2.92) per annum, with 
a reduction after two consecutive years, 


EING'’S COLLEGE. 


King’s College, London, has a department of engineering and applied 
science in which courses are given in natural philosophy, chemistry, 
mineralogy, geology, paleontology, mining, building construction and 
architecture, electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, metallurgy, 
geometrical, architectural, engineering, mechanical, and free-hand draw- 
ing, surveying and civil engineering 8) and photography. Practical 
instruction in wood and iron work is given, especially adapted to the 
needs of pupils in engineers’ offices. 

There are summer and winter sessions of classes for evening instruc- 
tion, from April to June and from October to March. The curriculum 
embraces a very wide range, no less than 45 subjects, or divisions of 
subjects, being thoroughly taught. There are theological, workshop, 
and civil service (three divisions) departments. The fees vary from 1 
guinea ($5.11) and upward, according to subjects, to 5 guineas ($25.55) 

- for four classes, and there are a few extras. Lads are admitted from 
9 to 16 years of age. The science and art department contributes to 
its classes. 


LONDON COLLEGE FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


London College for Men and Women, 29 Queen square, Bloomsbury, 
W. C., was established in 1853, but is now incorporated with the Work- 
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ing Women’s College, to supply to men and women, who are occupied 
during the day, with a higher education than has generally been within 
their reach. Masters and mistresses for all special subjects teach gra- 
tuitously. There is accommodation for about 350 students. The 
curriculum includes arithmetic, algebra, geometry, bookkeeping, bot- 
any, English subjects, French, German, Latin, geography, geology, 
physiology, précis, writing, drawing, political economy, and singing. 
Examinations are held in July. Fees for membership are 2s. (49 cents) 
a term for one class, or 5s. ($1.22) a year; per class per term, 1s. to 4s. 
(24 to 97 cents). These united instructions are aided by the science 
and art department. 


COLLEGE FOR WORKING WOMEN. 


The College for Working Women, 7 Fitzroy street, London, W., was 
established in 1874, and incorporated in 1880. The management is by 
council. The aim of the college is, by s3stematic teaching given in even- 
ing classes, to supply to women occupied during the day a higher ed- 
ucation than has been generally within their reach. The council also 
desire to promote mutual help and fellowship among teachers, stu- 
dents, and all members of the college. The curriculum includes Latin, 
modern languages, science, wood carving, domestic economy, botany, 
musical drill, and English subjects. The fees vary from 6d. to 4s. (12 to 
97 cents) per term for each subject; for membership, 1s. (24 cents) per 
term; for high class cookery, 18s. ($4.38), and for plain cookery, 3s. 6d. 
(85 cents) per course; for scientific dressmaking (six lessons), £1 ($4.87) ; 
and for afternoon class for ladies, £2 ($9.73). There are lending and 
reference libraries, holiday guild, benefit club, penny bank, coffee and 
reading rooms, and social meetings. The college teachers are unpaid. 
There are nearly 300 students. 


CITY OF LONDON COLLEGE. 


City of London College, White street, Moorfields, E. C., was estab- 
lished in 1848 as the Metropolis Evening Classes for Young Men. The 
management is by a council. The purpose is to afford, by means of 
evening classes, instruction in various branches of literature, science, 
and art. There are 132 classes and 2,500 students, controlled by a staff 
of 40 professors. Examinations are held annually, and numerous prizes 
and studentships are awarded by the council, the Mitchell trustees, the 
Saddlers’ Company and others, and there is a Lubbock scholarship of 
£10 ($48.67). Lectures and entertainments are given in the large hall 
of the college every Thursday evening, to which students are admitted 
free. The new building, recently erected at a cost of £16,000 ($77,864), 
affords accommodations for 4,000 students. There are art and cast 
rooms, reading and coffee rooms, a library, and an excellent labor- 
atory. The range of subjects taught is very wide (usually from ele- 
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mentary to advanced) and well calculated to assist those who have 
opportunities and desire to improve themselves by evening study, The 
fees vary much, ranging from 2s. 6d. to 9s. (61 cents to $2.19) per term, 
and from 7s, 6d. to £2 2s. ($1.83 to $10.22) for a course. The college 
receives government recognition through the science and art department. 


CHELSEA INSTITUTE. 


The polytechnic proposed for Southwest London (north of the 
Thames) is made practically secure by the acceptance of the commis- 
sioners of the site offered by Earl Cadogan, valued at £10,000 ($48,665), 
and the probability of the absorption of the technical school, known as 
Onslow College, upon which negotiations are pending. Considerable 
progress is understood to have been made toward raising the sum of 
£50,000 ($243,325), which the charity board agrees to duplicate. While 
not yet established entities, there is no doubt that these, like the others 
in progress in South London, will soon be efiicient technical schools. 


NORTH LONDON INSTITUTES. 


Mr. Albert Shaw states that the arrangements for North London 
have not progressed so far (January 1890) as those for South London, 
but committees composed of influential members of parliament, and 
influential citizens of the boroughs of Hackney, Finsbury, Islington, 
and Saint Pancras, are earnestly working for the attainment of these 
very desirable institutions. 

It is stated on later authority that representations have been made 
by an influential committee, to the charity commissioners, for aid in 
support of the establishment of institutes in the above mentioned bor- 
oughs. It is estimated that a sum of £400,000 ($1,946,600) will be re- 
quired for the completion of this proposal. Endeavors are being made 
to raise £200,000 ($973,300) in subscriptions. As yet no formal applica- 
tion has been made to the charity commissioners, but the friends of the 
northern institutes have effected an organization as the Northern Tech- 
nical and Recreatiye Institute for Islington, Hornsey, and Highgate, 
with a highly influential board of management, including both the 
prince of Wales and the lord mayor of London. 


CLERKENWELL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


The Marquis of Northampton has likewise offered a site in Clerken- 
well for the purposes of Clerkenwell Polytechnic Institute, provided 
arrangements can be carried out to his satisfaction; and in support of 
this movement the charity commissioners have expressed their willing- | 
ness to grant aid in the establishment of an institution of the first 
rank and importance in this populous centre of one of the most skilled 
industries of the metropolis. 
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HUDDERSFIELD THCHNICAL SCHOOL. 


One of the oldest established technical schools in England is that at 
Huddersfield, which was founded as a mechanics’ institute in 1841. 
The present buildings were opened in 1884. There are four depart- 
ments—a technical school, a science school, a school of art, and a me- 
chanics’ institute. = 

Huddersfield being one of the centres of the woollen industry a 
specialty is made of the textile department, where practical and theo- 
retical instruction is given in weaving and pattern designing, cotton 
spinning, cloth manufacture, and dyeing. 

%t appears that this school approximates pretty closely to the Fach- 
schulen of Germany, though there is no evidence that the English school 
teaches trades with Teutonic thoroughness. - 


BRADFORD TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


Another very important technical school is the Bradford Technicai 
College, which consists of a day school, and a set of day and evening 
classes in various branches of science, art, and technology. Special at- 
tention is paid to the textile and dyeing departments, and there is a me- 
chanical workshop, the aim of which appears to be more like that of the 
- well known foreign apprenticeship schools than is usually the case in 
English institutions of the kind. The object of the school is said to 
be to produce skilled draughtsmen and mechanics, and itis stated that 
several students have obtained situations with railway and steamship 
companies immediately on leaving the coliege and without any subse- - 
quent training. 

The yearly cost of maintenance is £7,000 ($34,065.50). The income 
from fees is £2,000 ($9,733), from grants, £1,600 ($7,786.40), from 
subscriptions, £2,200 ($10,706.30), and from other sources, £1,200 
($5,839.80). The number of day students is 314; the number of evening 
students, 1,337. 

The technical training for mechanical engineers and machine makers 
_ in the different technical schools is of various degrees of thoroughness, 
ranging from a fairly complete thecretical and praetical instruction, to 
mere attendance on evening classes in machine construction, theoreti 
cal and applied mechanies, ete. School officials and employers unite 
in disavowing any intention to organize a course of instruction hay- 
ing for its object to substitute such training for the present training 
acquired during apprenticeship. In no case do they attempt to graduate 
a fully trained, skilled workman. ‘Their efforts seem to be directed 
toward supplementing the apprenticeship training. For this pur- 
pose the system of evening classes is more widely developed, and 
the day schools are correspondingly less developed. Evening classes, 
in short, are more favored, and it is safe to say that from three- 
fifths to four-fifths of technical instruction in the trade is given in 
this way, and in every case the majority of the students are appren- 


tices already in the trade. The opinion seems to be almost universal 
that the trade can only be learned in the shops; that the school train- 
ing makes little difference in regard to manual dexterity in the use of 
tools, but is, however, of decided benefit in the way of general train- 
ing. In view of the foregoing objections to school shop training espe- 
cial attention should be directed to a unique feature of the training ox. 
isting at the Bradford Technical College, where these objections seem 
likely to be overcome. A 

In addition to the regular class of students the school receives a 
number of student apprentices. These student workmen are received 
for a term of years, are given a wage somewhat less than they would 
receive in a regular shop, work the entire day in the shops connected 
with the school, are employed in the manufacture of machines and 
engines to be afterwards sold, and devote somewhat less time than 
the regular students to the theory classes. Good returns have been 
received from the sale of their work, and the system seems to be meet- 
ing with success. 

We subjoin some details of the instruction given in the building, 
construction, and textile departments of the college for the purpose of 


comparison with our own schools of the same kind, such as the ° 


New York Trade Schools and the weaving school of Philadelphia. 

Lectures are given on the following subjects pertaining to building 
construction: 

Materials—the nature, characteristics, qualities, and defects of the 
materials in general use by builders; bricks, tiles, terra cotta, pipes, 
and miscellaneous clay wares; granite, sandstone, limestone, and 
slates; limes, cements, mortars, concrete, plaster; varieties and market 
forms of timber; cast and wrought iron, steel, lead, zine, and copper. 

Strength of materials—resistance to tension and compression, safe 
working stress, limit of elasticity, dead and_live loads, stresses in 
simple frames, ete. 

Scattolding—the various kinds of tackle and scaffolding used in 
ordinary-constraction, appliances for hoisting materials, Lewis nippers, 
blocks and falls, snatch blocks, sheer legs, derricks, ete. 

Constructive details—surface digging and general excavations, 
digging trenches for foundations, drains, etc., planking and strutting 
to sides of excavation, brick drains and sewers, method of laying 
‘drain pipes; foundations and footings for walls under different con- 
ditions, concrete for foundations, damp proof arrangements, hollow 
walls, compound walls, flues and chimney shafts, various kinds of 
arches; formation of floors in wood, wood and iron, and concrete and 
iron; roofs of various forms in wood and iron; roof coverings; different 
forms of cast and wrought iron and built-up girders; preparation by 
joiner for plumber and plasterer; plasterer’s work; plumbing, rain 
drainage of buildings, sanitary arrangements of dwelling houses, dis- 
~ connections, trapping and ventilation of soil pipes and drains; internal 
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fittings and furnishings of buildings, doors, windows, stairs, handrails, 
ete: : 

General specifications of the labor and material required in the 
various branches of the building trade; measurement of materials 
and labor. 

Three years are required for the completion of this course. But Mr, 
G. F. Charnock, head master in the department, complains that shop 
apprentices remain on an average about two years, at the end of which 
time, finding they can readily earn wages at least double that of those 
instructed in the ordinary way, they are in many cases tempted to 
leave, without availing themselves to the full extent of the benefits to 
be derived from a complete course of training. The committee have 
therefore decided that in future apprentices must enter into an agree- 
ment to remain three years. 

The writer says, however, that gratifying reports of the progress of 
old students continue to be received. In more than one instance 
they have been placed in charge of important works, and are obtaining 
remarkably good salaries by reason of the speciat knowledge acquired 
in this department. He adds: 

There can be no doubt that the prejudice which may have existed in 
the minds of those totally unacquainted with the excellent way in 
which the department is equipped, and of the practical nature of the 
training, is rapidly breaking down, although itis much to be regretted 
that even in the town itself the greatest ignorance on those points 
still prevails. — : 

In the masters’ reports for the year ending November 26, 1890, the - 
same writer states: 

A record has been kept of the situations obtained by students on 
leaving, and, as far as could be ascertained, of their subsequent prog- 
ress. Since the opening of the college in 1853 over 90 regular stu- 
dents have passed through the department, and it is a matter for sin- 
cere congratulation that many of them occupy positions of responsi- 
_ bility, not only in this country, but in the United States, South Amer- 

ica, and even in France and Germany, where technical instruction is 
generally considered to be so far advanced. 

In the textile department lectures and class work of two hours’ du- 
ration occupy the mornings of every Tuesday and Friday, and two 
hours are devoted to practical work in the shop on the same days of 
each week. Evening classes are also held. 

The first course of instruction in this department includes a full 
examination of all the parts of the loom, of the different classes of 
looms, and their suitability for weaving different fabrics. Then fol- 
lows instruction in the principles of weaving and in the arrangement 
of simple patterns, such as twills, stripes, etc., upon design paper; the 
draughting, or manner of drawing the warp threads through the healds, 
and the actuating the healds to weave such patterns; the production 
of patterns by combination; applying the patterns to fabries suitable 
for them, etc.; calculations for yarns and fabrics; systeins of indicat- 
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ing the counts of yarns in worsted, cotton, woollen, silk, ete.; the weight 
of folded yarn to produce a required weight; finding weight and cost 
of warp and weft in a fabrie, ete. 

The second course relates to the production and arrangement of de- 
signs for fancy goods and requiring dobbies or wytches to weave them; 
practical weaving at the loom of the designs produced; the Jacquard 
machine, double lift machines, compound harness, etc.; card cutting, 
weaving, and all calculations connected with the machine, and the ap- 
plication of the design to the fabric; double weft-faced and double 
warp-faced cloths, reversible ribbons, ete.; figured double cloths, ete.; 
triple or multiple cloths generally. 

The third course includes designing for elaborate fancy goods; the 
production of new floral and other designs, suitable for dress goods, 
damasks, ete.; gauze fabrics; figured gauze; velvet and pile fabrics, 
plushes, corduroys, ete.; figured velvets. 

A special class studies the analysis of fabrics, etc.; testing yarns 
for counts, strength, elasticity, twist, etc.; microscopic examination 
for determining structure, ete. 

There are special classes also for the study of color composition, 
decomposition, and combination of colors; and special art classes. 

In the Bradford masters’ reports for 1890 the head master of the 
textile department, Mr. Thomas R. Ashenhurst, protests against the 
neglect of art study by too many of the technical students in these 
words: . 

I must again call attention to the fact that the students neglect the 
art and color studies too much, and that itis a great drawback to their 
progress. Applications are constantly being made for students to fill 
positions as assistant designers, and the great difficulty in recommend- 
ing them is that so very few possess even the most elementary knowl- 
edge of art. Students should not forget, as they unfortunately appear 
to do, that technical without art knowledge i is not sufficient. 

It is almost impossible to decide impartially as to the relative merits 
of two schools so different in general plan and purpose as the Bradford 
Technical College and the New York Trade Schools. As soon as one 
institutes a comparison between them he begins at once to appreciate 
the fact that there are no terms by which they canbe compared. Each 
is excellent in its own way, and one is compelled to decline to pro 
nounce either superior to the other. .At Bradford, for example, the 
course of instruction in the building construction department occupies 
three years; in the New York school, five months. On the other hand 
in the New York school the pupil devotes his whole time, every day, toe 
class room and shop work; at Bradford four hours a week are spent in 
the lecture room and shop practice. 

Whether the first system is better than the other is a question of 
fact which can not be settled off-hand. Butconceding that the longer 
continued technological training of the English school is more exten- 
sive and more thorough than our own, it is yet an open question 
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whether a full three years’ course would or could be pursued by young 
artisans in this country. If made obligatory would not many be ex- 
cluded from the benefits of a protracted course of training who now 
profit greatly by the more limited advantages at their command? 

In the textile department of the Philadelphia School of Industrial 
Art we have a school very similar in design and comprehensiveness to - 
that of the Bradford Technical College. From the description of the 
Philadelphia institution, given elsewhere, it is safe to assume that no 
British technical school is better equipped, or able to impart a higher 
grade of instruction. The students can not be charged with neglect of 

color and art studies, for these branches are meas specially prominent 
in vs Philadelphia sehool. 


MANCHESTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


The impetus given to technical education by the report of the British 
royal commissionecs in 1884 was felt nowhere in England more power- - 
fully than at Manchester, the great industrial centre of the United 
Kingdom. \ 

The Manchester Technical School—soon to be merged in the Man- 
chester Whitworth Institute—ranks among the foremost of its class 
in the number of students in attendance and in the wide range of its 
instruction. The number of individual students, according to the 
report of 1890, was 3,532,°a large proportion of whom were enrolled in 
more than one class, : 

The work of the school is divided into day and evening schools. 
The day school is for boys and affords instruction of a similar char- 
acter to that given at the Bradford school. 

In the evening a very comprehensive course of technical classes are 
conducted, and the number of students who are presented for the 
annual examinations, held by the City and Guilds of London Institute for 
the advancement of technical education, exceeds that of any other pro- 
vincial school or college. The school is managed upon very popular 
lines, and in the evening large numbers of young artisans are attracted 
to the various courses of lectures, many of the courses being accom- ' 
panied by practical instruction. Although the school has been at work 
for only seven years a new era is about to open for it. The Whitworth 
legatees have devoted the sum of £43,000 ($209,259.50) toward extend- 
ing the movement, and a further £13,000 ($63,264.50) has been granted 
for the same object from the profits of the Manchester exhibition; eon- 
sequently, as in many other provincial towns, the work is making great 
progress, and in the course of another two years will be considerably 
in adyance of its present position. 

The students’ fees for the year ending July 31, 1890, amounted. to 
£4,300 17s. ($20,920.09); grants to the school, £1,363 2s. ($6,633.53); 
total receipts, donations, etc., £8,199 3s. 11d. ($39,901.39); total dis- 
bursements, £11,790 5s. 5d. ($57,377.35). So that, prosperous as the 
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school was in other respects, it had, at the end of its fiscal year, a 
' deficit of £3,591 1s. 6d. ($17,475.96). ; 

The success of this school has been chronicled with sufficient par- 
ticularity and minuteness. It is of equal importance to note what 
experience shows to be an element of weakness in the conduct of its 
educational scheme. And yet the faults to which we refer are not 
inherent in the system of technical education itself; they are charge- 
able rather to deficiencies in preliminary training on the part of the 
_ Students, and to the absence of coérdination between the curricula of 

the lower and higher grades of schools. 

At the opening of the session of the Manchester Technical School, in 
September 1890, Mr. J. R. Barlow made an address to the students 
in the department of spinning and weaving, in the course of which he 
found occasion to say: 

In our new found zeal for technical instruction we must not forget 
the immense importance of a good, all-round education as a foundation 
for the later superstructure of specialized study. ‘The students in our 
technical schools are constantly handicapped by the deficiencies in 
their earlier training. 

More emphatic and more specific is the language used by Mr. 
Ivan Levinstein, before the classes of the chemistry, dyeing, and 
printing departments of the same institution, on September 19, 1890: 

There is no graver error, in my opinion, than to specialize at too early 
an age, and before the mind and mental faculties have been generally 


developed. My experience as a rule has been that the best and fore- ° 


most specialists, in any scientific and technical subject, have always 
been those who, in their earlier years, have had a liberal and sound 
education, and who only commenced the study of special subjects at a 
more mature age. Just as the man, who has acquired a knowledge of 
the scientific principles underlying a certain art or manufacture, will 
more readily and easily master his art than the one who is not pos- 
sessed of this prior knowledge, almost as much will the youth, with a 
sound preparatory mental training, have the advantage in acquiring 

ecial scientific and technical knowledge over the one who is deficient 
in that respect. 

It is, however, a regrettable fact that a number of students entering 
our technical schools are insufficiently prepared for taking up the study 
of special technical subjects. 


Further on, Mr. Levinstein is outspoken in his opposition to the 
plan of crowding a great variety of studies into a technical course. 
He says: 


It can not possibly serve any good purpose that promoters and man- 
agers of technical schools should follow the unfortunate plan of com- 
prising within their scheme of teaching almost as many technical and 
scientific subjects as one can find names for in a comprehensive dictiou- 
ary. Instruction of the very best kind in a few leading subjects, bearing 
specially on the industries largely represented in the locality in which 
the school is established, will be a thousand times more useful and 
yaluable than the cramming of multifarious subjects into the heads of 
students, probably for the sole purpose of catching the public ravor, 
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and getting grants from the science and art department, or other 
available sources. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the Manchester Technical School 
is well equipped for its special work. Its students have access to a 
scientific and technical library for reference and home study, as well as 
to a collection of raw and manufactured products, apparatus, and mod- 
els illustrative of the subjects taught in the school. The laboratories 
are suitably furnished for the practical study of chemistry, metallurgy, 
calico printing, dyeing, and bleaching; the engineering workshops are _ 
well supplied with all needful tools and appliances connected with 
mechanical engineering and building construction. 

The textile industries department is supplied with a complete range 
of spinning and preparation machinery, and with upwards of forty 
hand and power looms for weaving the chief varieties of cotton, silk 
and woollen goods. It also includes a library of reference books, and 
a museum, in which is displayed a series of models illustrative of the 
development of the loom, and of the various appliances used in the 
manufacture of cotton goods, as well as specimens of the chief textile 
fibres, showing the processes of their conversion into yarn and cloth. 
The students may thus gain, in the workshops and laboratories, a 
practical knowledge of the processes connected with the chief indus- 
tries which are the subject of the theoretical instruction imparted in 
the class rooms. 


THCHNICAL SCHOOL OF MESSRS. MATHER & PLATT. 


An unpretending but very useful science and technical school was 
established in 1873 by the Messrs. Mather and Platt, proprietors of the 
Salford iron works, for the purpose of enabling their apprentices to 
“study sciences allied to their trade,” as the prospectus for the session 
of 189091 briefly puts it. The firm requires all the apprentices to 
attend the classes as a condition of their employment in the works, se 
that each handicraft may be acquired at the same time as the technical 
knowledge necessary to it. , 

The subjects taught are applied mechanics, steam and the steam 
engine, engineering, metal working, mathematics, electric lighting, ma- 
chine drawing, machine construction and drawing, building construc- 
tion, plane and solid geometry. _ Certificates are awarded by the firm 
to meritorious students, and prizes for systematic industry, punctuality, 
and excellence of work are also offered. 

Dr. W. T. Barnard, in his work on Technical Education, writing in 
1886 alludes to this school as follows: 

I know of but one English school where any consistent efforts are 
made to apply school instruction in the shops—that of Mather and 
Platt, Manchester, whose teachers are employed in the shops, and per- 
sonally direct the theoretical instruction of their pupils to shop work. 
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LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 


The Liverpool School of Science and Technology was instituted in 
1861 for the purpose of promoting a knowledge of science and art and 
the application thereof to the various industries. 

At present the courses of instruction in this school apply to the fol- 
lowing trades or industries: Mechanical enginecring; electrical engi- 
neering; industries involving applications of chemistry; the building 
trades; carpentry and joinery; plumbing; brickwork and masonry; 
lithography; quantities; land surveying. Classes in these studies are 
intended for persons of either sex who wish to receive a scientific and 
practical preparatory knowledge for intermediate posts in industrial 
works. It is designed also for apprentices, foremen, journeymen, and 
others, who desire to receive instruction in the theory and principles 
of science connected with their occupation during the daytime; and 
for pupils from middle class and other schools who are preparing for 
the higher scientific and technical courses of instruction pursued at 
university and technical colleges. . 

The school is supported in part by government grants, which are 
paid on behalf of students who fulfil certain conditions prescribed by 
law. Students’ fees vary in amount according to the nature of the 
studies pursued and the number of classes attended. The school is in 
connection with the science and art department of South Kensington. 


MERCHANT VENTURERS’ SCHOOL, BRISTOL. 


At Bristol, one of the chief centres of the English boot and shoe 
industry, there has been established a trade school under the name of 
the Merchant Venturers’ School, in which classes in machine drawing, 
metal working, plumbing, carpentry and joinery, and boot and shoe 
making are taught. Specimens of the work done in each department 
of the school were exhibited in the hall of the school in the autumn of 
1890, and, judging from the descriptive catalogue of these specimens, 
the display was highly creditable to both teachers and pupils. While 
this school is constructed on a smaller scale than the technical schools 
of Bradford and Manchester, it is apparently successful in stimulating 
and sustaining an interest in industrial education among the working 
people of the city. Under its present management this school has 
absorbed the old trade and mining school founded at Bristol by Canon 
Moseley. 

MASON SCIENCE COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


One of the most notable of the science colleges is the Mason Science 
College, which Birmingham owes to the munificence of Sir Josiah 
Mason. This college was opened.in October 1880. It was established 
to provide instruction in theoretical and applied science. The building 
is said to be the most complete in its arrangements and fittings of any 
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scientific institution either in England or on the continent. The build- 
ing itself cost £60,000 ($291,990), and in addition to this sum the founder 
gave £110,000 ($535,315) towards the endowment fund. 


SHEFFI ELDTECHNICAL SCHOOL, 


In the technical school at Sheffield special-prominence is given to 
instruction in metallurgy and engineering. Although the chief indus- 
try of the district occupies the central position in the course of instrue- 
tion other branches of local manufactures are not neglected, but are - 
specialized inte separate courses, dealing with metals (other than iron 
and steel) used in the arts. Students are thus enabled to select and at 
once enter upon a course of scientific metallurgical training of immedi- 
ate practical utility. There are both day and evening classes. The 
subjects of study in the department of metallurgy include mathe- 

“matics, physics, chemistry, geology and mineralogy, machine drawing, 
metallurgical laboratory work, applied mechanics, ete. Fees for the 
full course amount to 18 guineas ($91.98) per year for each of the three 
years over which the pupilage extends. But any student may elect to 
take a partial course at pleasure, though certificates are granted only to 
such as follow the prescribed courses and pass the regular examinations. 

The equipment of this department is excellent. A small steei works 
plant has been erected, including melting holes, pet house, and pot 
making tools, malleable iron furnace, etc. An iron foundery and a 
25-ewt. open hearth furnace, complete with three systems of gas pro- 
ducing (viz., ordinary, oil, and water gases), are now being built. The- 
laboratory has been equipped with the most modern apparatus for 

metallurgical analysis, more especially with appliances for the rapid 
and accurate chemical examination of iron, steel, fuel, and refractory 
materials. <A 50-ton testing machine (the most perfect yet constructed), 
complete with tensile, torsion, crushing, and transverse gearing, has 
also been purchased. These additions render the school the most com- 
plete in existence for teaching the practical manufacture, the chemical 
constitution, and the physical properties of steel. 

In the engineering department the course of study also extends over 
three years. Students attend classes and lectures, and perform experi- 
mental work in the laboratories and practical work in the drawing | 
office and workshops. The subjects embraced in the course~are 
mathematics, physics, mechanics, strength of materials, principles of 
construction, design of structures in wood and iron, steam and gas 
engines, steam boilers, machine and engine design, mill work, workshop 
tools and appliances, hydraulics and hydraulic machinery, pneumatics, 
and compressed air machinery. The laboratory is fitted up with engines, 
dynamometers, pyrometers, draught gauges, etc., and the machine, 
wood work, and smith’s shops are supplied with all necessary tools for 
rendering complete and thorough the instruction given. 

The lectures on mathematics, physics, and chemistry are given at 
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Firth Gellege for the benefit of students in this department, as well as 
those in the department of metallurgy; the remaining subjects are 
taken at the school. 

A fee of 10s. ($2.43) admits the student to all the evening lectures for 


the session; or half of that sum for one subject, and 2s. 6d. (61 cents) 


for each additional subject. 
Classes are held for the study of mathematics, drawing, sound, light 
* and heat, electricity and magnetism, chemistry, engineering, applied 
mechanics, plumbing, carpentry and joinery, photography, typewriting, 
shorthand, ete. 
YORESHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The Yorkshire College at Leeds was founded in 1874 under the name 
of the Yorkshire College of Science. In 1887 it became one of tlie 
three constituent colleges of the Victoria University, the other two 
being Owens College, Manchester, and University College, Liverpool. 

The Yorkshire College offers the usual courses of academical study; 
but it has, in addition, a department of science, technology, and arts, 
one object of the college being in particular to provide instruction in 
such sciences and arts as are applicable or ancillary to the manufactur- 
ing, miming, engmeering, and agricultural industries of the county of 
York. Accordingly we find that special attention is given to the 
chemistry and geology of coal mining, and that mining engineering, 
colliery management, and underground surveying hold important places 
in the technological curriculum. 


The course of instruction in the theory and practice of coal mining | 


indicates the pains which are taken at this institution to give students 
a careful and complete preparation for pursuing the principal industry 
of the district. The course includes the discovery and preliminary 
explorations of a coal field, boring by hand, levels, inclines, shafts, 
shaft sinking, how to lay out a pit, tunnels, cross-measure drifts, ete. ; 
ventilation, principles and practice; ventilation by furnace and by 
machines; fire-damp, black-damp; fresh, salt, and acid water; tem- 
perature, spontaneous combustion; rules for the safety and economy 
of mines; safety lamps; surface works; screens, pit frames, safety 
hooks, cages, ete.; shaft sinking by machinery; methods of working 
coal—modifications of pillar and stall and longwall, midland counties, 
northern counties, Lancashire, North and South Wales, France, Ger- 
many, and America. 

Class work in the department of textile industries is equally im- 
portant, and of like thoroughness. From the report of this depart- 
ment for the year 1889-90 it appears that the number of students tak- 
ing the course of textile instruction during the session was 131. It is 
unnecessary to give a statement in detail of the scheme of study, since 
it is substantially the same as that pursued in all weaving and spin- 
ning schools of high grade. As one result of the technical teaching m 
this department the report states that “during recent years there has 
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been established in Leeds, and the immediate locality, a trade in figured 


‘ mantlings, which undoubtedly owes its origin, and, in some measure, its 
development, to the operations of the college textile classes.” 

In the dyeing classes the number of students for the year was 44. 
The course of teaching in this specialty is of a scientific character, con- 

‘joined with practice in the art. 

Prof. J. J. Hummell, who has charge of this department, says in the 
report that great attention has been paid to cotton dyeing, in conse- 
quence of the largely increased number of the so-called Congo colors 
derived from coal tar, a class of coloring matver specially applicable 
to cotton and rapidly growing in importdnce. During the progress of 
the work new facts have been discovered, which are of practical im- 
portance in connection with the application of these as well as of the 
older basic coloring matters. 

The value of investigations of this kind, from a commercial point of 


view, can hardly be overestimated, since it is only by means of origi- 


nal researches, conducted by those who are acquainted with what has 
already been achieved in the complex art of dyeing, that further im- 
provements can be made. 

The professor takes pride in referring to the success of students who 
have been under his instruction.. He says: 

It is pleasing to learn that our students continue to gain appoint- 
ments. Indeed, I have now more applications than I can meet for 
young men to assume the management of dyeing operations in manu- 
factories of various kinds. * * * Since the issue of the last report 
one student has undertaken the direction of the dyeing department in 
an important hosiery manufactory in Leicester; another occupies a 
similar position in one of the Perth dye-works; a third (an evening stu- 
dent) has been appointed to a like position in a Bombay works; and a 
fourth is engaged in one of the carpet works of Kidderminster. 

The departments of dyeing and of textile industries in Yorkshire Col- 
lege are maintained by the Worshipful Company of Clothworkers of the 
city of London, at an annual cost of £1,800 ($8,759.70). This company 
also made the original grant of £30,000 ($145,995) for the building and 
equipment of the department which it now supports. 


DURHAM COLLEGE OF SCIENCE. 


The Durham College of Science at Neweastle-upon-Tyne has a tech- 
nical department in which provision is made for courses of instruction 
in technical chemistry, mining, mechanical, marine, and electrical en- 
gineering, naval architecture, metallurgy, and chemical manufacture. 

Lectures, and recitations from text books, constitute the chief means 
of imparting instruction. Indeed, the authorities of the college explic- 
itly disclaim any purpose of trade teaching, and say that opportunities 
will be afforded for carrying on experimental work in connection with 
all these departments, but no attempt will be made to supersede work- 
shop training in the use of tools. 
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An apparent exception is made in the plumbing department, con- 
cerning which it is said that “in the workshops instruction will be 
given in all the branches of the trade, and those who attend the classes 
regularly will have the opportunity of competing in the practical exam- 
ination conducted by the City and Guilds of London Institute.” 

It would seem, too, that the teaching in this case is designed to qual- 
ify the student to become an operative plumber; since attendance at 
the complete course of instruction, to the satisfaction of the teachers 
and lecturers, will be recognized by the district council for the regis- 
tration of plumbers. But the workshops are open only to apprentices 
whose employers subseribe to the Plumbers’ Technical Class Associa- 
tion. 

It may be said here in regard to technical education as applied to 
plumbing, that though of comparatively recent existence in Great 
Britain, it seems at present to be making rapid progress, and results 
as far as obtainable are very favorable. The effort is being made all 
over the kingdom to raise the practice of plumbing to the rank of a 
profession, and most of the master plumbers are assuming the title 
of sanitary engineer. For this purpose the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers, London, is providing liberally and coéperating with district 
associations to organize courses of instruction in connection with 
technical schools wherever they exist. The instruction is too recent 
to allow of numerous returns. 

Virtually, however, there is no practical trade teaching at this col- 
lege, mere lectures on electric lighting, carriage building, and kin- 
dred subjects amounting to but very little in the absence of shop 
work practice. 


SOUTH SHIELDS PUBLIC LIBRARY CLASSES. 


In the South Shields public library classes, near Newcastle, for the 
session of 1890~91, there were enrolled 805 students. Of this number 
226 were women whose occupations were not stated; but the trades and 
professions of the 579 men were as follows: 
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Barmen, boilermakers, builders, engravers, grocers, house agents, plumbers, and 
tailors, CAC. 2. <= 22-6 oes a emcee na oe ene en 
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Agricultural implement maker, baker, brass finisher, glass mould maker, glass 
silverer, medical student, miliwright, painter, pacha tallow chand- 
LOE n@ AG hiss aS Saranac rete ME te Lacy rascal Se aie SIS S Ie SN pelea Patel eels Seer meta ee 1 


These classes are conducted in connection with the South Kensing- 


ton science and art department. Instruction is given in geometry, © 


machine construction, mechanics, naval architecture, the principles 
of sound, light, heat, magnetism, electricity, chemistry, steam, draw- 
ing, painting, design, and modelling. Typewriting and shorthand are 
also taught, ae at a small tuition fee. 

A department is open to boys going to sea, in which navigation, 
nautical astronomy, applied ape aeginngr: machine construction, ete., are 
taught. 


LEEDS MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 


This institution has under its supervision and control two schools— 
one of art and the other of scicnce and technology—both of which are in 
connection with the science and art department of South Kensington. 

The school of science and technology had enrolled, in November 
1889, 692 students, as against 573 in May of the same year. In this 
department there are various courses of instruction, including acous- 
tics, light and heat, physiology, botany, building construction, carpen- 
try and joinery, chomeae: (organic and inorganic), engineering, gas 


manufacture, geology, iron and steel manufacture, machine construc- . 


tion and drawing, magnetism and electricity, mathematics, mechanics, 


physics, metallurgy, plumbing, practical, plane, and solid geometry, 


and steam. 

The subjects of plumbing and of gas mi etree were added to the 
syllabus of this school during the year 1889-90; and the report of the 
committee indicates that they are awake to the demands of the times 
and the requirements of local business. In this report they say: 


A knowledge of the sciences which underlie the trades of the dis- 
trict is now essential to every skilled workman, and the committee 
have endeavored to establish classes tending to this results 


Women are admitted to all the classes, and the teaching staff consists 
of thirteen specially qualified instructors. 

In addition to the classes above enumerated there were also classes 
in French and German, in shorthand, and in dressmaking, under the 
same general superintendence, during the year. 


HERIOT-WATT COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


This is one of the best equipped technical schools in the United 
Kingdom. In the teaching staff or faculty of the technical depart- 
ments of this college there are 35 professors and instructors, many of 
whom are distinguished for scientific attainments. 

The history of this institution is full of interest and instruction. 
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My. Leonard Horner, F.R.S., a native of Edinburgh, was the founder 
of the School of Arts, as the institution was originally called. In 
March 1821 this gentleman happened to inquire of a watchmaker 
with whom he was conversing whether young men brought up to the ~ 
trade of watchmaking received any mathematical education. The 
reply was to the effect that this was seldom the case, because of the ex- 
pense of such instruction, and on aceount of the fact that the usual 
hours of teaching mathematical classes made attendance impossible. 
Mr. Horner immediately suggested a plan by which such branches as - 
would be useful to mechanics might be taught at convenient hours 
and at small expense; and, with the codperation of Dr. Brewster, after- 
wards Sir David Brewster, and others, the scheme was carried out. 

The result was the opening of the school in October 1821. In 1824, 
when a movement was started to erect a suitable memorial of James 
Watt at Edinburgh, it was proposed to amalgamate the funds raised 

for this purpose with those of the School of Arts. It was not until 
1851, however, that the joint committee of the school and the sub- 
seribers to the Watt fund purchased the building long occupied by the 
school. The name of the school then became the Watt Institution and 
School ef Arts, under which designation it continued until 1885, when 
its endowment was united with that of George Heriot’s hospital, and 
placed under the management of a new governing body. Since then 
the institution has borne its present title of Heriot-Watt College. 

It is claimed that the original School of Arts at Edinburgh was 
‘the first institution in Great Britain founded for the express purpose 
cof giving education in the principles of science to the industrial 
classes. 

The summary of attendance of students in the various classes of 
the technical department of the Heriot-Watt College for the session of 
188990 shows that the whole number of class tickets issued was 2,754. 
In the literary and commercial department for the same year 1,735 
tickets were held. The total number of individual students in both 

_ departments, however, was only 2,361, of whom 420 were females and 
2,441 males. Young women were first admitted to the college classes 
in 1869. ; 

There are both day and evening classes in each department of the col- 
lege. The college possesses in its lectures, theaters, laboratories, and 

. workshops every facility for preparing young men for work as mer- 
chants, manufacturers, or engineers, and for supplying in the evening 
such instruction as is required by those already employed in such oc- 
cupations. 

The college has physical, electrical, mechanical, and chemical labo- 
ratories, with all necessary apparatus for experimental work in engineer- 
ing science, chemical manipulation, and analysis, as well as for prac- 
tice with wood and metal working tools and in the use of electrical 

_ instruments, dynamo, motor, storage cells, etc. 
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The Industrial Museum of Science and Art is immediately opposite 
the Heriot-Watt College. It contains splendid collections ofraw prod- 
ucts and manufactured articles, with models illustrating machinery 
and manufacturing processes. The study of these is of great value in 
supplementing the instruction given at the college. 

In the technical department the courses of study comprise physics 
and electrical engineering, theoretical mechanics, mathematics, chem- 
istry, machine construction and drawing, civil engineering, building 
construction, carpentry and joinery, masonry and brickwork, plumb- 
ing, carriage building, photography, watch and clock making, typog- 
raphy, metal work, and wood work. 

In the art department of the college, modelling, perspective, ornament, 
and decoration are taught. 

Even in the commercial and literary department the principal atten- 
tion is given to practical subjects. The full course includes history and 
English literature, Englishlanguage and composition, French, German, 
Spanish, Latin and Greek, economics, commercial geography, practice 
of commerce, office work, bookkeeping and writing, shorthand, vocal 

physiology and elocution, theory of music and harmonium. 

_ In the department of science the studies pursued are natural history, 
physiology, hygiene, botany, geology, physiography, and agriculture. 

To illustrate the direct bearing which these various subjects have 
upon business and commerce we may instance the teaching of indus- 
trial geography in this institution. Lectures are given, illustrated by 
maps and diagrams, on the natural conditions of the earth, mineral, 
vegetable, and animal commodities (with specimens) and their geo- 
graphical distribution. Then the means of transportation are consid- 
ered—roads, railroads, canals, and ocean steamers. Trade routes and. 
lines of telegraph of the world come in fora share of attention. 
The geography of the four chief trading nations—Great Britain, the 
United States, France, and Germany—is thoroughly taught. The re- 
gions of production, the manufacturing districts, and the trade centres 
of the leading commodities in the British market receive careful con- 
sideration. 

For example, during the session of 1890-91, three specific commod- 
ities were selected upon which lectures were given, viz., cotton, 
on the manufacture and trade in which the value of British iron and 
coal deposits mainly depend; tea, the changes in the-producing re- 
gions of which are some of the most striking in modern commercial 
geography; and meat, a commodity of recent introduction from abroad 
which has greatly changed the position of British farming. 

Attendance in the technical department increased to 3,031 during the 
session of 1890~91. . 

In the heart of a populous city it is impossible, of course, to give 
instruction in practical farming; but at the Heriot-Watt College the 
principles of agriculture appear to be set forth with great amplification 
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and with considerable minuteness. The lecturesare supplemented, also, 
- byexcursions on Saturdays to the very best farms inthe Lothians—an- 
other custom prevailing in this institution which might be imitated with 
profitin similarly situated colleges at home. 

The fee for tuition in most of the classes is 5 s. ($1.22) per session. 


TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, DUNDEE. 


The Technical Institute at Dundee was established in 1887 under the 
terms of Sir David Baxter’s bequest, setting apart £20,000 ($97,330) 
for the foundation and endowment of an institution for the education 
of boys or young menin those branches of learning necessary or useful 
for working mechanics and other craftsmen. 

The teaching staff includes fifteen instructors. The subjects taught 
in the different classes comprise mathematics, theoretical mechanics, 
sound, light, heat, magnetism and electricity, chemistry, applied me- 
chanics, steam, mechanical engineering, electric lighting, plumbers’ 
work, wood carving, modelling, plane and solid geometry, machine 
construction and drawing, carpentry and joinery, decorative-art, and 
textile arts. 

The institute bas not been in operation long enough to be perfect 
in all its appointments; but in due time it will undoubtedly take a 
good rank among technical schools. The newness of the enterprise is 
apparent in statements like the following under the head of jute and 
linen manufacture: . 

The weaving shed is being fitted up with a complete system of spin- 
ning and weaving machinery, and it is expected that the equipment 
will be in order for the session of 189091. 

The work of the institute, however, is already well organized in most 
of the departments. 

There are day and evening classes in nearly all of the subjects taught 
in the school; and most of the classes are conducted so as to conform 
with the requirements of the science and art department and of the 
City and Guilds of ‘London Institute. Thatis, thestudents are required 
to pass the annual examination instituted by the science and art de- 
partment in order to earn the government grants which are bestowed 
only on compliance with this condition. 

As the Heriot-Watt College derives great advantages from its prox- 
imity to the University of Edinburgh, so does the Technical Iastitute 
at Dundee, from its close association with Dundee University College, 
afford to its students unusual facilities for a liberal education; since 
they may avail themselves of the privilege of attending many of the 
college classes without charge. 

In University College the technical courses comprise classes in engi- 
necring and in the chemistry of textile fabrics. The equipment of the 
dyeing laboratory is ample and each student is required to avail him- 
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self of the facilities it affords for practical work in the dye house. At- 
tendance for two years is requisite for the completion of the course. 
Students have free avcess to the technical museum of the college in 
which there is a collection of over 8,000 specimens. The object of this 
museum is to exhibit such characteristic and typical specimens as will 
illustrate the various stages and processes in_bleaching, dyeing, and 
other operations connected with the textile manufactures, as well as 
those of other local industries, and which will at the same time be of 
real practical interest te those engaged in the trade of the district. 
This museum, it ishoped, may in time become the nucleus of a large 
technical museum of the local industries, similar to the museums 
which, at Crefeld and other places on the continent, have rendered 
such signal service to the trade and manufactures of those districts in 
which they are situated. 
The engineering course requires three years’ study and practice, and 
leads to the degree of bachelor of science in the department of engi- 
neering. It is the ordinary technical course. 


GLASGOW WEAVING SCHOOL. 


Connected with the Technical College at Glasgow there is a weaving 
branch, whose fourteenth annual report (1889-90) shows the school to 
be in a prosperous condition. The weaving department is under the 
management of a board of trustees. Mr. Thomas Brown is the in- 
structor. oN 

Classes are held day and evening. During the year 1889-90 fifty ~ 
students attended the evening classes. The number of day pupils is 
not given. The work of the classes commences with practical working _ 
on the various looms, numbering in all 43, of which 26 are hand and 
17 are power looms. On the hand looms a great variety of cloths are 
woven, from piain goods to the most complicated Jacquard designs. 
Draughting, cording, and the rearrangement and combination of twills, 
forming different patterns from the same cording, have been gone into 
thoroughly at the looms. Many of the students have made ccllections 
of the designs and patterns they have worked out at the looms, pre- 
serving these collections in their design books. Most of the students 
also have taken their turn at weaving on each of the looms before 
changing any original pattern, making full particulars of the make and 
plans for the reproduction of the cloth. 

On the power looms a great variety of cloths have also been made, 
viz., tweeds, tapestry, leno, skirtings, shirtings, silk handkerchiefs, 
ete. 

At the annual examination in April 1890, 26 students presented them- 
selves; and of this number 17 succeeded in reaching the standard 
requisite for a diploma. The-scope of the examinations in this depart- 
ment may be estimated from a single question (out of the whole num- 
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_ ber of 15 questions) submitted to the class on thatoccasion. Question 
No. 8 reads: 


Give the time that it would take to weave a piece of cloth 60 yards 
_, long, with 14 shots on glass, with a drum on line shaft 14 inches in 
diameter, revolving at 120 revolutions per minute; loom pully ¢ inches 
in diameter, allowing 20 per cent. for stoppages? 

_ At Glasgow evening classes in science and technology have been 
opened for the benefit of workmen in various trades. Machine con- 
struction and drawing, mechanical engineering, and naval architecture, 
tegether with mathematics and other related branches, are tanght for 
moderate fees to those engaged in the practical work of engineering, 
ship building, ete. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


At University College there are several technical courses, including 
the chemistry of dyeing and bleaching. This specialty embraces ele- 
mentary and advanced courses of lectures (together with experimental 
work) on the dyeing properties of drugs with wool, cotton, silk, ete. 
The syllabus relates to the properties and uses of acids, alkalies, soaps, 
etc., the properties of fibres, the mordants of tin, antimony, copper, 
iron, etc., and their uses and preparation. 

The methods of dyeing with various classes of wood and aniline’ 
dyes, of obtaining colors fast to light and soap, and, in short, the 
whole art of dyeing may here be learned by means of lectures and 
laboratory practice. > 

Courses have been instituted in mechanical and electrical engineer- 

- ing, in joinery and patternmaking, plumbing, lace and hosiery manu- 
facture, and in printing. Most of these courses require two years’ 
tuition. 

BELFAST TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


Since the year 1885 the technical school at Belfast, Ireland, has, as Mr, 
. Duffin, president of the chamber of commerce, well puts it, been carry- 
ing on very admirable work with very inadequate resources, Under 
the provisions of the technical instruction act of 1889, however, 
greater efficiency will be secured in the near future, since the Belfast 
corporation strongly favors an increase of appropriations for technical 
education. The trade specialties taught in this school, with the enrol- 
ment in each class during the year 1889-90, were: Spinning and weav- 
ing, 86 pupils; dyeing and bleaching, 19 pupils; drawing and pattern 
designing, 34 pupils; plumbing—a most important factor in the pro- 
gress of sanitation—26 pupils; a total of 165. 


COVENTRY TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


Coventry Technical Institute, established in 1887, has for its main 
_ object the promotion of the kind of instruction which will improve the 
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capacity, in a broad sense, of all those upon whom the industries 
depend. 

The horological and textile departments of this institution naturally 
occupy the foremost place. This is the only school in Great Britain 
where the entire theoretical and practical instruction in watchmaking 
is given, though a school in London and another in Edinburgh give 
instruction for the purpose of educating repairers and jobbers. The 
watchmaking classes have had an average attendance of from 18 to 25. 
The workshops are fitted up with the latest and most improved 
machines. The institute is the nearest approach to a regular trade 
school of any visited. Coventry is the centre of the watchmaking trade 
in Great Britain. In the shops of one of the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of watches in the kingdom the results have been such that 
the firm now makes it obligatory upon all apprentices to attend the 
school, allows them time to do so, and pays their expenses. It has also 
sent a number of its adult workmen to the classes for instruction in 
special branches. Five other firms have followed its example. Any 
man applying for employment who has had a technical training is 
immediately accepted. 

All branches of watch and clock making and repairing are systemat- 
ically taught as well as the theory and practice of the art of weaving. 
In the textile school the entire course of manufacturing, from the paper 
design to a completed fabric, is followed under the eyes of the pupils. 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAILWAY COMPANY'S SCHOOL. 


The Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company maintain a mechan- 
ics’ technical institute at Horwich in which workmen receive instruction 
in mechanics, machine construction and drawing, metallurgy, sound, 
light, heat, ete. During the winter session of 1891~92 classes in cook- 
ing and dressmaking were also organized. These classes were open 
to the general public, and at fees which are the same to all persons, 
whether employed by the railway company or not, or whether members | 
or non-members of the institute. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION IN COUNTRY DISTRICTS. 


Much is left to the discretion of local authorities in England as re- 
gards the administration of their trust under the technical instruction 
act. Accordingly we find that county councils exercise considerable 
liberty in organizing their various schemes of instruction under the 
law which lays down the conditions for obtaining government grants. 

In the urban districts of Staffordshire, for example, classes have been 
started for teaching modelling, cookery, chemistry, shorthand, book- 
keeping, electricity, mechanics, ete. In the rural districts of the same 
county have been instituted lectureships on agriculture, mining, ete., 
together with demonstrations in butter making, cooking, etc., in classes 
conducted at many convenient centres. 
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In Cambridgeshire for the purposes of technical education the 
county was divided into nine districts. It was determined to provide 
three of them with university extension lectures on scientific subjects 
bearing upon agriculture. Three others were to be visited by women 
jecturers from the National Health Society to give information upon the 
subjects of health and cookery. Two of the remaining three were to 
receive courses of dairy instruction from the Eastern Counties Dairy 
Institute; and one was to have the services of a competent teacher of 
fruit culture. 

The committee determined that each group of three districts shall 
receive in turn the university extension lectures with the accompany- 
ing class work, paper work, and examinations, so that, in three years, | 
the whole county will have participated in the advantages to be de- 
rived therefrom. ; 

Lecturers on these subjects were supplied by the University of 
Cambridge. The courses for the year 189192 are on the following 
subjects: Injurious Insects, Mr. Cecil Warburton, M. A.; Agricul- 
tural Botany, Mr. W. G. P. Ellis, M. A.; Agricultural Chemistry, Mr. 
A. P. Laurie, M. A. and Mr. R. M. Lewis, M. A.; Healthy Bodies and 
Healthy Homes, Miss A. Kenealy. 

Arrangements are in progress for the opening of courses in dairy- 
ing, in cookery, and in fruit culture. A misapprehension to the effect 
that the lecutres are paid for out of money derived from taxation is 
corrected by the reporter for this county. He says: 

The technical education fund is handed over by the treasury to 
county councils, and is obtained by the government of the country 

- from the spirit duties. The county council can not levy nor remit these 
duties. What it can do is to spend its share of the grant received — 
from them in the provision of technical instruction for the people of 
the county. No one pays a penny more in rates because this instruc- 
tion is sent into his neighborhood. If a village declines to receive the 
teachers its inhabitants will pay just the same taxes as they paid be- 
fore, and will go without a return in the shape of valuable education. 

Substantially the same method of utilizing the grant from the gov- 
ernment obtains in the other counties. In Kent the fund is used to 
pay for university extension lectures, for scholarships at the Horticul- 
tural College, Swanley, for instructing elementary school teachers in 
agriculture, for teaching cookery, for providing dairy instruction by 
means of a migratory dairy school, for the conduct of wood carving 
and bee keeping classes, etc. 

The county schemes of instruction present a marked diversity of 
features. Each is planned to meet the requirements of local conditions 
as to trade or production. The new machinery of technical education 
in Great Britain is not yet in perfect running order, but it is made of 
the best materials, and only needs skilful management to insure satis- 
factory results. 

In east Suffolk county classes are organized for the study of agri- 
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cultural chemistry, ambulance work, bookkeeping, cookery, dairying, 
drawing, farriery, fish curing, horticulture, laundry work, electricity, 
mathematics, mechanics, mensuration, modern languages, navigation, 
shorthand, wood carving, etc. 

In Berkshire county it is proposed to extend the benefits of the 
technical instruction act to girls as well as boys in the rural districts. 
The committee recommend, therefore, the establishment of a laundry 
school, in which girls may be practically trained to become efficient 
laundresses. The committee ask for a grant of £400 ($1,946.60) for 
such a school. a aye 

In the same county, during the year 1892, there were held 27 courses 
of instruction in cookery, with 2,403 pupils, and 27 courses in cottage 
sick nursery and domestic economy, with 4,491 pupils. 


RESULTS OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


The existence of technical education to any extent in Great Britain 
is of so recent a date that in the cases of the great majority of schools 
a definite knowledge of results from the work of ex-students was 
almost unobtainable. Though nearly every technical school in the 
country was visited, less than five had had an active existence of five 
years. In no case did a school keep a record of its students, showing 
where they were employed. , 

With one or two exceptions the schools are not trade schools properly 
so called. They are, however, more of the nature of trade schools than. 
of manual training schools, inasmuch as their courses prepare specially - 
for particular trades. In the majority of cases the schools maintain 
both day and evening courses. The attendance on the latter is vastly 
greater than that on the former, and consists almost entirely of young 
men then engaged in the shops in trades to which their courses of 
instruction relate. The day scholars are few in number, and consist 
largely of the sons of employés who desire a knowledge of the business 
preparatory to going into the office or becoming salesmen. 


OPINIONS OF ENGLISH EMPLOYERS. 


In England the utility of trade school training is generally conceded — 
to be considerable, though many employers hold the opinion that the 
superiority of a technically educated apprentice in any mechanical 
occupation is manifest, not in greater manual dexterity, but in the 
ability to-comprehend general principles and in the power of reducing 
theoretical knowledge to tangible results, 

For example, Mr. L. A. Edwards, mechanical engineer, London agent — 
of the Electrical Construction Company (limited), of London, himself 
an engineer of 23 years’ experience and educated at King’s College, 
Says: 


Technical schools, although fulfilling a useful purpose, do not come 
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up to the practical requirements of the apprentice who has decided to 
adopt the engineering profession. * * * 
Technical schools are mostly useful in imparting a theoretical knowl- 


edge, a subject often entirely neglected in the training of an engineer. 


In another connection Mr. Edwards observes thatthe education of an 


_ engineer should be as general as possible to start with, and the special- 


izing should be postponed to a later period. 
Of like tenor is the letter received from a member of the firm of Burt, 
Boulton, and Haywood, manufacturing chemists, of 64 Cannon street, 


- London. -While not disparaging thorough scientific chemical training, 


but insisting upon its possession as a condition precedent to employ- 
ment in the business of the firm, the writer states that then it is possi- 
ble to teach men, so prepared for instruction, the technical part of their | 
business in the laboratories and manufactories. He adds : 

A school professor can only teach that which he knows, and the- 
technical training in a particular manufacture, whose processes are 
constantly changing and developing, can only be adequately taught in 
the manufacture itself. ; 

As to the direct effect of technical instruction upon the artisan Mr. H. 
W. Morley, secretary of the firm of Cole, Marchant, aud Morley, machin- 
ists, Bradford, writes as follows concerning an employé who had com- 
pleted the full course of study at the Bradford Technical College: 

He was able to work out designs and drawings of machines which 
he had never seen by mathematical calculations and the principles 
learned at college. 

Mr. George N. Hooper, senior member of the firm of Hooper and Co., 
carriage manufacturers, London, writes: 

As a proof of the value attached to training in technical classes it 
may be mentioned that attendance at these classes is an essential con- 
dition to the employment of all lads engaged by this firm. The school 
fees are invariably paid by the firm, the prize fund is subsidized by it, 
and special encouragement is given to lads for regular attendance, ap- 
plication, and good progress. 

In reference to the general subject of technical education in England 


_ Mr. J. C. Peachy, manager of the Ferry works, Thames Ditton, Surrey, 


speaking as a mechanical engineer, says: 
We have in England no such institution as we understand you to 


refer to by ‘trade school.” Our nearest approach to this is the. 


mechanics’ institution, where instruction on technical subjects is 
given to apprentices and others after their usual hours of work, and 
technical colleges which young men attend for a course of two or 
three years, either before or after apprenticeship to some branch of 
engineering, and preparatory to searching for employment in some 
capacity other than that of a workman. 


The watchmakers of Coventry are unanimous and emphatic in their 
expression of approval of trade school training and in their apprecia- 
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tion of its beneficial effect upon apprentices and of its value to em- 
ployers. 

The shoe manufacturers of Bristol differ widely in opinion as to the 
usefulness of trade school instruction for their apprentices. Messrs. 
Church and McPherson think the schools valuable and Mr. H. A. Carter 
declares that “what is taught at the schools is far better than 
our secrets,” that is, the trade secrets which many manufacturers 
jealously guard. J.W. Ashley and Co. dissent from this view and de- 
clare that, according to their experience, apprentices, ‘instead of being 
improved, were rather spoiled by the little information which they did 
obtain.” In their opinion, “the trade can not be learned better at 
schools than in the work room, but can probably be learned much more 
quickly; but the employers get but little benefit.” 

Master plumbers at Bristol, and at Aberdeen and Glasgow, prefer 
boys educated at trade schools as apprentices and deem them more 
valuable. 

Mr. John Sharp probably expresses the prevailing opinion when, in 
referring to his trade school instruction, he-says that he was benefited 
by it “not in the line of becoming a more skilful user of tools, but in the 
theory and science information which I could not have obtained in 
the shops.” 

Brock and Son, master builders of Bristol, consider the knowledge of 
tools acquired in the trade school to be of but little account, while they 
hold that the mastery of general mechanical principles is of great ad- 
vantage to the apprentice. 

Managers of locomotive works say that technical instruction greatly 
aids the apprentice in his business, inasmuch as it enables him to read 
drawings and work froma plan. Of 22 employés of the Great Eastern 
Railway works, 10 received technical instruction at the Great Eastern 
Railway Mechanics’ Institute, 2 at King’s College, 3 at Finsbury Tech- 
nical College, 1 at Sheffield. Technical School, 1 at the Regent street 
Polytechnic, 2 at the Crystal Palace School, and 1 each at University 
College, Birkbeck Institute, and at the City and Guilds of London 
Central Institute. 

Concerning the value of technical training to electrical engineers, 
Mr. Charles Meredith, who obtained his education at the Merchant 
Venturers’ School and Bristol College, writes as follows: 

I know that my training, acquired at the Merchant Venturers’ 
School and in the laboratory of Bristol College, has been of the greatest 
benefit to me in my trade and has enabled me to win advancement 
to my present position of chief foreman of the shops. 

A veneering of technical knowledge will not suffice to hide the de- 
fects of elementary education, says an intelligent surveyor; or, in his 
own words, “No amount of technical education can fit a man for this 
business, if he lacks education in the rudiments.” 
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The general comment that seems warranted, where personal exami- 
nation of the institutions themselves, or their lines and methods of 
study hasbeen made, is that there appears to be a lack of that exact- 
ness and critical fidelity to a high standard in the requirements from 
pupils which is so marked a feature of the technical training of the 
United States, certainly in its best schools. 

This is perhaps due to the fact that so large a percentage of the 
pupils in the industrial and technical schools of Great Britain are of the 
night classes and of the working, rather than of the student class. 

It is, of course, manifestly impossible that a tired young workman, 
adding two hours of hard work to his day’s labor in the work of an 
evening class, can be held to the precision and exactness of detail 
which should be required of the day student following the lines of study 
only. It is significant as proof of how hopeless this is considered that 
there are no check markings of each evening’s work, but that final or 
stated examinations are all that are attempted. 

Even in the higher technical colleges the exactions of nicety and pre- 
cision do not equal those of the leading technical colleges in the United 
States. On the other hand it may well be doubted whether the ree- 
reative and social features which are the seemingly inseparable con- 
comitants in the British mind of all study, industrial especially, do not 
include an advantage, not obtained in American schools, that fairly 
offsets the lack mentioned. 

Class distinctions and the special requirements for the British peo- 
ple that arise from them must also be considered as having an impor- 
tant bearing on any measures or methods adopted there. These and 
the power of the trade unions are factors that require consideration 
in all these and similar institutions on that side of the Atlantic. 


SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURE. 


The number of institutions engaged exclusively in this work or hay- 
ing departments so engaged is not large, and they only are enumer- 
ated. There is'no college of agriculture maintained and conducted 
wholly by the governinent, but grants are made to existing schools 
and agricultural and dairy societies by the committee of council for 
agriculture. 

The testimony of the educational and agricultural press is seem- 
ingly concurrent as to the present absence and the recognized need of 
more and better schools for the promotion of hand skill and technical 
knowledge in this department. 

Present reliance for the diffusion of practical and scientific informa- 
tion upon agricultural subjects throughout the kingdom seems to be 
rather upon lectures and didactic instruction than by systematic and 
illustrative teaching, the dairy and agricultural societies usually being 


the prime movers. 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


The Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, was incorporated by 
royal charter in 1845. In 1870 a supplemental charter, with new 
powers, was obtained, and in March 1880 the college, by command of 
the queen, was styled the Royal Agricultural College. In-students pay 
£135 ($656.98) and out-students £75 ($364.99) per annum. There are 
also a few extras. The objects of the institution, in the words of its 
charter, are “‘to teach the science of agriculture, and the various 
sciences connected therewith; the practical application in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil; and the rearing and management of stock.” here is 
a chapel, library, museum, botanic garden, lecture theatre, laborator- 
ies, veterinary hospital, meteorological station, and workshops. The 
farm, which is of a mixed character, consists of about 500 aeres, of 
which 450 are arable, so variable as to admit of experimental treatment. 
There are six residentiary professorial chairs, and the college grants 
certificates of proficiency and a diploma of membership or associa- 
tion. The course of instruction embraces practical agriculture and 
rural economy; estate management; bodkkeeping; chemistry; natural 
history; physics and mechanics; mensuration; land surveying and 
estate engineering; veterinary science and practice; architectural and 
mechanical farm drawing; lathe, carpentry and wheelwright work, 
smith work, and saddlery; and garden work. 

There are several scholarships oper to the students, viz., one entrance 
scholarship of £20 ($97.33) per annum for two and one-half years; - 
three of £25 ($121.66) each and 6 of £10 ($48.67) each annually; and 6 
of £200 ($973.30) a year each (2 annually) by the government of Bengal— 
tenable two and one-half years. Class and practical work prizes, cer- 

tificates of honor, and gold medals are also awarded. 


DOWNTON COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE. 


The Downton College of Agriculture (near Salisbury) was established 
in 1880, with the object of supplying sound and practical instruction in 
agricultural subjects, to qualify students to be land agents, farmers, or 
surveyors. The method of instruction consists of field classes, practical 
work, and catechetical lectures. Weekly examinations are conducted 
on the farm, in the laboratories, and by printed papers. Each student 
keeps a farm journal, which is inspected and reported upon at regular 
intervals. The subjects of instruction include agriculture and dairy 
and pastoral farming, estate management, land agency, forestry, men- 
suration, land surveying, architectural drawing, bookkeeping, chem- 
istry, geology, botany, veterinary surgery, etc. A complete two years’ 
course prepares for the examinations of the Royal Agricultural Soci- - 
ety and of the Institution of Surveyors. There is a farm of about 600 
acres, and students are expected to take part in field operations and 
to assist with live stock when required. Gentlemen over 21 years of 
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‘age are received as out-students. The fee for in-students, including 
board, lodging, tuition, and laundry, is £126 ($613.18); out-students, 
£60 ($291.99) per annum. There are some extras for private rooms, 
_ ete. A scholarship of £10 ($48.67) is offered for competition among the 
students who have completed their first year, and. prizes are awarded 
for proficiency. : 


TAMWORTH AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING FARM. 


Tamworth Agricultural College and Training Farm was established | 
in 1886. The management is in private hands. There is accommoda- 
tion for 40 students from 15 to 20 years of age. The instruction in- 
cludes scientific and practical home and colonial farming, The fees for 
board and tuition vary from £18 to £26 ($87.60 to $126.53) a term, | 
_ there being three terms a year. The training farm, 1,000 acres, is 
managed by the college masters and students. There is a corn mill 
attached to the college. 

There are several other schools of a similar character. Among these 
the Aspatria Agricultural College, near Carlisle, the Cheshire county 
dairy school, the department of agriculture of Edinburgh University, 
and the department of agriculture of the Glasgow and West of Scot- 
land Technical College are awarded grants by the committee of council 
for agriculture. 

: DAIRY SCHCOLS. 


The Suffolk Dairy Institute, Forfarshire and Kincardine Dairy School, 
and Kilmarnock Dairy School are all engaged in giving special instruc- 
tion in their relative lines, and are applicants for grants from the com- | 
mittee of council for agriculture. 

The direct influence of the instruction given in the Engttsh agricul- 
tural schools is shown by the results at the Munster Dairy School. 
These are described by Mr. Jenkins, one of the royal commissioners of 
Great Britain, who says: 

The great agricultural trade of the south of Ireland is butter making. 
In former times the butter of the Cork market was esteemed very 
highly throughout the United Kin gdom. In recent times the Cork 
brand declined considerably in public favor. ; 

An effort was, therefore, made to revive the reputation of the Cork 
butter. This movement took shape in making the farm at Munster a 
training establishment for the education of dairymaids. Mr, Jenkins 


adds: 

The butter which was made at the school almost immediately obtained 
a high reputation and commanded the best price. At the Birmingham 
dairy shaw in 1881 the success of the school produced quite a sensation 
- inthe agricultural world. The prizes which it obtained at the show were 
first, second, and third in the fresh butter class. Subsequently, at 
Islington, other important prizes were awarded to the school, viz., first 
and second prizes in the fresh butter classes, special prize for salt but- 
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ter, special prizes given by the judges for excellency of entries, and 
also the champion cup presented by the lord mayor of London and the 
city corporation for the best butter exhibited. 

The young women who are educated as dairymaids in the school are 
chiefly the daughters of Munster farmers. The stipend paid by each . 
for the six weeks’ course is only £3 ($14.60). * * * The success, so 
rapid and complete, of this school is said already to have increased the 
value of the dairy produce of Munster by so large a sum that I hesitate 
to,record it. But there can be no doubt whatever that this propitious 
experiment has proved not only to be a turning point in the fortunes of 
Irish agriculture, but a practical lesson to the whole population of 
Munster that education is not a device of statesmen to make people 
only masters of books and of sciences, but that, wisely directed, it is 
~ all the while a certain means of promoting their material prosperity. 

It must not be inferred that instruction in the Munster school is 
limited to the mere details of the manipulation of butter. On the 
contrary the training in dairy management includes instruction in the 
nature of the food and feeding of milch cows, in the nature of milk 
and its products, as well as in practical demonstrations of the most 
approved methods of handling milk and making butter with modern 
and with ordinary appliances. 

The success of the school has won for it state aid to the amount of 
£526 ($2,559.78) per annum. Without this support there can be no 
question that it would soon share the fate of all schools of practical 
agriculture that are not subsidized; that is to say, it would cease to 
exist. ; 

This typical dairy school has been described at some length in the 
belief that (both for the purposes of example and of warning) it is 
necessary to understand somewhat in detail the practical manage- 
ment of an educational system, whether that system be agricultural, 
scientific, or literary. We can not undertake to catalogue allthe farm 
schools of various grades that exist in Great Britain; and, were it pos- 
sible, the execution of such a task would be of doubtful service. One 
must gain a clear perception of both excellences and defects in an in- 
stitution that is set forth as a model, in order to know what to avoid 
and what to imitate. The servile copying of the methods of the Mun- 
ster school in America would be an egregious blunder, but it may be 
possible to derive some useful hints from its course of instruction. 


CHAPTER VII. 


PRESENT STATUS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN 
ITALY. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


PRESENT STATUS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN ITALY. 


Italy is beginning to feel the influence of the international movement 
in favor of manual training and technical education. Though handi- 
eapped by peculiar difficulties in entering upon the work of recon- 
structing her school system, she has bravely made an effort in this 
direction; and will doubtless succeed at last in so readjusting the rela- 
tions of her educational establishments as to bring them into closer 
harmony with the conditions of modern commercial life and business 
enterprise. 

_ A bill was introduced in the chamber of deputies (of the Italian 
parliament) during the session of 1889-90, under the joint authority of 
the minister of agriculture, industry, and commerce, and the minister 
of public instruction, which provided for the reorganization of the 
school system of Italy, and the gradual evolution of art and trade 
schools, and of special schools for the promotion of industry and com- 
merce. : 

On presenting this bill the two above named officers addressed to 
the chamber of deputies a clear and logical memorial in support of the 
measure. They urged that the bill “does not create a new type of 
- school, but determines the legal status of existing types.” They advo- 
cated a reform in school management, however, as entirely feasible 
without doing violence to established methods. 

“The technical school,” said they, ‘‘has two functions—one is to give 
the general culture necessary for admission to the technical institute, . . 
the other is to give the special training that is an end initself. * *. * 
The character of this special training should depend upon the particular 
enterprises carried on in the respective localities, whether art, industry, 
or commerce predominates.” 

The idea which they explained and amplified at some length was that 
the technical schools must inevitably become industrial schools of arts 
and trades, or of art applied to the industries. This evolution is in 
progress in France, transforming into professional schools their con. 
tinuation schools, which correspond to the Italian technical schools. 

‘The names applied to the schools should correspond to their intrinsic 
nature in every instance” is the aphoristic expression by which the 
scheme for changing the designation of the different classes of schools 
is justified. 

The innovation is a comprehensive one. Title I, article 1, of the bill 
declares that all scholastic institutions (day, evening, Sunday, and 
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vacation schools) ‘whose design is to promote and perfect national 
industry” shall be governed by the present law. They are to be dis- 
tinguished as schools of arts and trades, and schools of art applied te 
industries. 

Title IV, article 23, states that the provisions of the present law are 
applicable— 2 

1. To the higher schools of commerce, at Venice, at Genoa, and at 
Bari. These impart higher scientific education, with the applications 
of science to various branches of domestic and international commerce. 

2. To the Industrial Museum at Turin. 

3. To the Superior Naval School of Genoa. 

Article 24 requires that the instruction given in these schools ‘shall 
be codrdinated with that of the technical institutes, that of the com- 
mercial sections with the courses in the higher schools of commerce, 
and that of the physico-mathematical and industrial sections with 
the curricula of the Industrial Museum and of the Naval School.” 

In concluding their comments on the new project of law the two min- 
isters observe that it is ‘especially recommended to your favorable suf- 
frage by virtue of the end which it contemplates—the increase, and the 
technical and esthetic improvement, of industrial production, * * * 
the promotion of national industry, and the economic progress of the 
laboring classes.” 

At Genoa manual training is about to be introduced into the commu- 
nal schools. At present itis experimentally taught to some 400 pupils. 

The School of Industrial Design-and Elementary Mechanics at Naples ~ 
comes very near the manual training system. There is a small shop con- 
nected with the school, where the rudiments of practical metal working - 
are taught. No workmen are graduated here; boys are only prepared 
to adopt later on some trade in the line of metal working. In this school 
are 8 teachers and 40 pupils. An income of 8,000 lire ($1,544) supports 
this school. Of this sum the state grants 3,200 lire ($617.60); the prov- 
ince, 2,000 lire ($386); the municipality, 1,600 lire ($308.80); and the 
chamber of commerce, 1,200 lire ($231.60). This school was organized — 
about six years ago, but it is not in a flourishing condition. 

In Italy, at the close of the school year 1886~87, there were 419 tech- 
nical schools, and 74 institutes of secondary technical instruction. In 
the technical schools there were 28,140 pupils in regular standing as 
to membership, and 628 auditors, or pupils attending certain classes, 
but not enrolled as full time students. The technical institutes, which 
are of a higher grade than the technical schools, had at that date 6,231 
students and 410 auditors. 

In proportion to the population there is in Italy one technical school 
to every 67,923 of the inhabitants and one technical institute to every 
384,589 of the inhabitants, or 57,727 inhabitants for each technical insti- 
tution of higher and lower grade. There are 12.08 technical students 
in these schools to every 10,000 of the population. The number of tech- 
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nical schools in Italy increased by more than one hundred from 1880 to 
1887. In the year 1880 there were 314, while in 1887 there were, as 
above stated, 419. Within the same period the number of pupils in- 
creased from 22,120 to 28,140. 

The foregoing figures do not include the institutes of technical in- 
struction of the mercantile marine. Of these there were 23, with 595 
students and 36 auditors at the end of the school year 1886~’87. It 
would be inconsistent with the object of this inquiry to make extended 
reference to the Italian lyceum, gymnasium, or university, but there | 
are several special higher schools and institutes which deserve to be 
mentioned. 

Among the higher institutes those devoted to technical studies are 
the following: : 

At Bologna is an institute of civil engineering and architecture, 
having in each department a three years’ course of study, and at- 
tended in 1886~87 by 131 students. At Milan there is a technical 
institute with a course of instruction divided into three sections, viz., 
a preparatory course of two years’ duration, with 123 pupils enrolled 
in the school year 1886~’87; an engineering and architectural course of 
three years, with 166 pupils; and a course of physics and chemistry 
of four years, with 3 pupils. Naples, also, has an institute of civil en- 
gineering and architecture, with 214 students of engineering and 2 of 
architecture in 1886~87; the course of study covers three years in each 
department. Rome has a similar institute, with a course of study of 
the same length, but with only one student pursuing architecture and 
81 in the department of civil engineering. The Turin institute has 
three departments. In 1886~’87 there were 305 students of civil en- 
gineering, 89 taking industrial engineering, and none studying archi- 
tecture. 

Among the special schools, of a rank below the institute, may be 
named the commercial school in the small town of Bari, which was at- 
tended by 49 pupils in 1886-’87; the commercial school at Genoa, with 
its 27 pupils; the school of naval engineering, mechanics, nautical train- 
ing, and hydrographicengineering at the same place, having 89 students; 
the schools of agriculture at Milan and Portici, the former having 44 
students, the latter, 72; the Industrial Museum at Turin, with its 
electrical engineering course and 75 students; and the commercial 
school at Venice, with its two, three, and four years’ courses and its 
88 students in the year 1886-87. 

The British commissioners visited the Milan institute and in their re- 
port referred to it in the following terms: 


The ‘Technical Institute of Milan is situated in the via San Marco. 
Like most of the schools and many of the private houses of Milan it 


‘was originally a convent. We had the opportunity of being present 


when lessons were being given in the ordinary subjects of instruction, 
and likewise of inspecting the appliances and methods of teaching for 


the special subjects. In one room we found.a class of boys receiving a 
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lesson in trigonometry; in another the subject was history. The walls | 
of the rooms were perfectly bare, and no attempt seemed to be made to 
illustrate the subject of instruction. The master was lecturing and the 
boys were listening. 

As in the other Italian schools visited the appliances here for 
teaching drawing were good, and the instruction in this subject was 
both general and technical. 5 

Several rooms of the school or college are occupied by physical ap- 
paratus for the instruction of those who enter the physico-mathe- 
matical section. * * * : : 

The museum of the department of agriculture contained models 
and illustrations of much with which a practical agriculturist has to ~ 
be familiar, besides actual specimens of a great variety of natural 
products. Here were collected and well classified different kinds of 
ploughs and other agricultural implements and machinery; specimens 
of tools, historically arranged; collections of herbs, cereals, roots, 
etc.; specimens of woods, showing the vertical, horizontal, and 
oblique sections, and the polish of which each kind is susceptible; 
preparations exhibiting the chemical constituents of vegetable sub- 
stances; models of different kinds of apples, pears, fruits, etc., indi- 
cating where they are severally grown; specimens of the soil taken 
from different parts of the valley of the Po; the various kinds of 
grapes; models and diagrams of the phylloxera, and of its effect on 
the plant, ete. 


Of the chemical department the commissioners say: 

The general laboratory affords accommodation for about 60 pupils 
to work at the same time. The instruction embraces the metals and 
metalloids and qualitative analysis. The apparatus is on an extensive 
scale. * * * QOne room was occupied by physico-chemical appara- - 
tus, including batteries, spectroscopes, etc. The professors of the three 
divisions into which the teaching of the school is divided are each 
persons of scientific authority in his own branch of study. 

All of the technical institutes of Italy are similar in character to 
that of Milan, and the courses of instruction in each of them are pre- 
scribed by the educational department of the government. Pupils are 
admitted to the technical institutes at the age of 14, on presentation of 
their diplomas from some technical school. 

Some of these technical institutes are said to have given a strong 
impulse to local industries. Thus the British commissioners report 
that the directors of the silk dyeing establishment at Como spoke in 
high praise of the influence of the technical school of Como. It had 
materially and beneficially affected the silk industry by greatly increas- 
ing the knowledge both of masters and foremen. <A higher culture in - 
designing had led to more variety, more enterprise, and increased 
trade. A few years ago scarcely anything but the weaving of plain 
silks was attempted; now there is a growing fancy trade, the influence 
of which is felt in a marked degree at these works, by the greater 
demand for varied and delicate colors in the dyeing. 

There is a government technical school in the province of Foggia, 
where, during the school year 1888~89, 150 pupils were in attendance. 
In the same province, and at the same period, there were three other | 
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technical sehools with an aggregate of 189 pupils. A school of the 
mechanic arts was opened in 1874 in this province. One hundred and 
twenty-seven students attended this school during the year 1889-90. 

La Scuola Professionale Tipografica di Milano was founded November 
4, 1884, by the municipal typographical societies of Milan. It was 
hampered, however, by the want of financial backing at the start. At 
the opening of the first course, in 1885, there were 87 pupils in attend- 
ance. In 1888, by a ministerial decree, the school was chartered, and 
the expenses of its maintenance were fixed, by article 2, at the sum of 
_ 5,000 lire ($965) per annum. Provision was made, also, for meeting 
this expense by means of subventions from the state, province, com- 
mune, the chamber of commerce, ete. A school so recently organized 
can have but a brief biography, and little is stated beyond the above 
facts in any report. 

The enterprise of the school management is shown by the publication 
_ of several pamphlets, under the auspices of the council, on subjects re- 
lating to the art of printing and collateral or cognate branches of book- 
making. We have carefully examined these brochures, and have 
received very favorable impressions as to the thoroughness of their 
teaching. One of them is on practical rules of typography, and treats 
of the making up of printing forms, the working of presses, ete. An- 
other is a lucid dissertation on the correction of proof, in which the 
anomalous and variable orthography of the Italian language is severely 
seored. Still another gives a succinct history of the invention of type- 
setting machines, with cuts showing the mechanism of the Fraser type- 
setter, that of Lagermann, and that of Joseph Thorne. All the pam- 
phlets bear the imprint of the Milan Typographical School, and are 
useful and instructive writings, though perhaps not germane to the 
matter. . 

In November 1889 the studies of languages and drawing were made 
a part of the course of instruction. French and Italian are the Jan- 
guages studied. In the technical departments four instructors are 
employed to teach compositors and four to teach press work, etc. The 
course is of three years’ duration. In 1890 there were in this school 
190 enrolled pupils. Of this number there were in the drawing classes 
57; in Italian, 47; in French, 86. ~ 

Most of the Italian schools are under ecclesiastical control, and it is 
impossible to classify them exactly. Some of them are a combination 
of school and hospital. This is true of the Pia Casa di Lavoro at 
Florence, an elementary school for the intellectual and. industrial 
education of both sexes. The boys are taught reading, writing, arith- 
‘metic, the elements of practical geometry, linear drawing, ornamental 
drawing, and gymnastics. The girls also take the elementary branches 
and are taught women’s work suited to their condition. At the begin- 
ning of the year 1890 there were 842 inmates of this institution—-538 
males, 304 females. December 31, 1890, there were 634 males and 345 
females—979 in all. 
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At La Spezia there is a royal school of arts and trades (Reale Scuola 
@ Arti e Mestieri) which was established by a decree of King Hum- 
bert, dated February 21, 1886. The object of the school is the giving 
of instruction applicable to the mechanic arts and trades. The cost of 
annual maintenance is by means of state and other subsidies. Pupils 
must be 11 years old or over. 

The courses of study and practice are as follows: The elements of 
geometry, of physics, of chemistry, of the technology of wood and iron 
and other materials for building, of drawing, of modelling and intaglio 
work, with special application to the industries in which the school is 
concerned. Besides these branches Italian is to be taught, with arith- 
metic and the elements of algebra, accounts, penmanship, and indus- 
trialeconomy. The course of training occupies four years. According 
to the regulations for the conduct of the school the instruction is given 
in two sections and is comprised in two courses. 

The first year’s course is common to both sections, and includes the 
principal operations in whole numbers, linear and ornamental drawing 
and penmanship, geometry and its applications, the Italian language, 
its orthography and parts of speech, grammatical analysis, simple 
accounts, the principal facts of the ancient history of Italy, the indus- 
trial and commercial geography of the region, and the elements of 
chemistry and physics. 

In the second year the class is divided into the mechanical section 
and the section of construction. Both sections are taught in common 
in the following branches, viz., fractions (numerical and literal) and 
problems of the first degree with one and two unknown quantities, 
geometry and its applications, commercial and descriptive letter writ- 
ing, history of the epoch of the middle ages with chief events, and 
industrial and commercial geography of northern Italy. Special in- 
struction in the mechanical section includes projections, penmanship, 
practical mechanics, and industrial physics; in the section of construc- 
tion, architectural and naval drawing, penmanship, and chemistry in 
its applications. 

In the third year the common subjects in both sections are Italian, 
composition in general, description and narration, equations of the 
second degree, progression, logarithms and their properties with the 
use of tables, diagrams, and analytical geometry, modern Italian his- 
tory, industrial geography, and commerce of central ‘and southern 
Italy. Special instruction in the mechanical section includes machine 
drawing (sections), practical mechanics, physics, and industrial chem- 
istry; in the section of construction, naval drawing, technology and me- 
chanics, and materials of construction. 

In the fourth year special instruction for the first section is in mate- 
rials, metals, ete., machine drawing to scale, machine building, and gen- 
eral management of motors; for the second section, drawing for civil 
engineering and naval construction, plans of construction in general. 

By a royal decree dated January 5, 187 3, a school of arts and trades 
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was instituted at Foligno, in order to furnish instruction to such as 
wish to fit themselves for workmen in wood and metals and in the 
building trades. The school is divided into two sections—one a pre- 
paratory school and the other a school of arts and trades. 

The prescribed course in the former lasts two years; in the art and 
trade section, three years. Theinstruction includes the Italian language, 
history, geography, penmanship, French, arithmetic, accounts, geome- 
try (plane and solid), algebra, trigonometry, ornamental, architectural, 
mechanical, industrial, and topographical drawing, mechanical tech- 
nology, building construction, descriptive geometry, kinematics, theo- 
retical and practical mechanics, estimates of work, physics, industrial 
chemistry, and political economy. 

Provision is made for the employment of a teaching staff consisting 
of four professors, each at a salary of 1,800 lire ($347.40) per annum, 
viz., a professor of arithmetic, plane and solid geometry, algebra, 
physics, chemistry, and mineralogy; a professor of the Italian language 
and literature, history, geography, chirography, French, and accounts; 
a professor of ornamental drawing, architecture and the plastic arts, 
designing of ornaments, and of drawing applied to industrial and archi- 
tectural uses; a professor of mechanical technology, theoretical and 
practical mechanics, machine drawing, kinematics, trigonometry, topo- 
graphical surveying, measurement of altitudes, building construction, 
estimation of cost, ete. 

To gain admission to this school pupils must be at least 13 years 
old, in good health, and have a physician’s certificate of vaccination; 
they must also have completed the elementary course of studies in a 
public or private school, and present a certificate of good behavior from 
the local authority. 

In a letter dated March 27, 1892, Prof. T. Buccolini, director of this 
institute, writes that the school is free, the pupils paying merely an 
annual enrolment fee of 30 lire ($5.79). 

The whole number of pupils enrolled in the year 1890-’91 was 66. Of 
these there were in the first year’s course, 33; second year’s, 16; third 
year’s, 7; fourth year’s, 7; fifth year’s, 3; a total of 66. This number 
of pupils seems small, but there have never before been so many in 
attendance during the sixteen years’ existence of the school. Most of 
the pupils are said to prefer the trade of iron workers. The estimate 
of the expenses of the school for the year 1891~92 is put at about 
15,000 lire ($2,895). 

The professional school of Savona, founded by a royal decree bear- 
ing date of August 15, 1871, was instituted for the purpose of giving 
industrialinstruction. It consists of two distinct sections—the mechan- 
ieal section and the chemical section. The programme outlines a 
four years’ course of study. The first year’s work is general and pre- 
paratory; afterwards special subjects are taught. Elementary instruc- 
tion is given in geometry, algebra, physics, chemistry, mechanics, tech- 
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nology, and drawing with special regard to industries. The Italian 
language, arithmetic, penmanship, and history are also included among 
the branches taught. 

For admission to the preparatory class in this school the pupil must 
be at least 9 years of age and not over 17. To enter the evening class 
he must be 14 years old, and able to read and pale. Each pupil pays 
a matriculation fee of 2. 20 lire (42 cents). 

The total income of the Savona school for the year 1883 was 20,370 
lire ($3,931.41). The expenditures for the year were 20,836 lire 
($4,021.35), leaving a deficit of 466 lire ($89.94). 

In the graduating class of 1883 there were six members (day school). 
Of these one has become a decorator in ceramic art; one, a decorator 
in stucco; one, an assistant in the drawing school; one, a student in the 
Nautical Institute; one, a tradesman; and one, a churchman. The 
evening class, graduating the same year, consisted of six members. All 
but one of these has adopted some mechanical oecupation. The one 
exception is devoted to a military career. 

There are in Savona two gymnasia, one lyceum, one technical school, 
one technical institute, and a nautical institute, besides this profes- 
sional school. : 

The School of Art Applied te Industry (Scuola @ Arte Applicata all? 
Industria) at Luzzara was instituted by a ministerial decree issued in 
1881, in support of the School of Drawing opened at the close of the 
year 1868. 

The minister of agriculture, industry, and commerce grants to this 
school an annual allowance of 1,200 lire ($231,660); the commune, 1,000 
lire ($193); and the province, 400 lire ($77.20). The chamber of com- 
merce of Reggio nell’ Emilia also contributes 150 lire ($28.95) annually. 

Statistics of the school for ten years are as follows: 


School year. Paes ee Graduates. 

JQ Ean Mies Jaco aseane rel Ja eae Oe oS eRe ad ae ngaserssasase somaagese 33 53 2 
TSS OB PaaS See aet ae HSE RSe ea cee Se Seno age penn pees. CaaS 42 48 4 
AGE Sora ca pig ie aah aint ae aa) s ainieigio(sia.seajemieleeecininie eee micas cee een teas 46 50 5 
age sie wie imtelnrn sum ieig=\e' eich Te iene Abe ee Ata, shin ies a snl pis es sient eth 49 52 4 
ot OMe mice ln ee eine HGme Pee ec ale ye eet Ne «coe ae eae Seer eee eee) 7 61 6 

BUSS Gestth di pinta ite SmepatepSeicielelein bei = teielemaaies Sinianacaite te eae ae 56 65 ‘4 
pen ea aaa dag oe eR ee te oe ss 
CTS ES Sone pr ater eee ay os ane Se apis ose oe 7 138 
1889-90 SOOO Ape bisbe MEbaO “SOAS eso. Tae sds ae AR Sas bag ec atcanee 75 82 16 
ADO SAO NAB free ine a aucinPle cece inane Sia etna See eS eee cinta ! 83 93 17 


The subjects of study in the school are: Ornamental drawing, 
geometrical drawing, architectural drawing, elements of figure draw- 
ing, modelling, intaglio work, civil engineering, and elements of — 
machine drawing. The principal instruction imparted in this school 
consists of the drawing—free-hand, ornamental, and figure drawing, 
and geometrical, architectural, mechanical, and fanaenmpaeca drawing. 
With this insixeiction its applications in modelling, carving, etc., are 
taught in the different courses. 
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La Reale Scuola Professionale di Fabriano is maintained jointly by 
the government, the province, the commune, and the chamber of com- 
merce. There are two sections of the school. The first. section includes 
the pupils enrolled in the shops, the other section the pupils enrolled in 
the scholastic courses. Pupils are not admitted to the first section if 
under I1 or over 17 years of age; in the second section none can be 
received under 11 years of age. When the pupils of the first section 
have finished the course they may enter a shop to perfect themselves in 
manual labor; those of the second section, not having received the com- 
bined training of culture and technical instruction so useful in the artistic 
professions, may easily become proficientin the trades of the school course. 

The Aldini-Valeriani Institute at Bologna is a technical school. Its. 
compound title was given it in honor of its founders, one of whom, 
Prof. Giovanni Aldini, in 1834, by his last will and testament, made 
provision for the establishment of a school of mechanic arts, and of 
chemistry as applied to the arts of manufacture, to be under the joint 
control of a committee composed of members of the university staff, 
of competent artists, and of the government council. To this school, 
constituted on such a plan, Prof. Valeriani added an equipment for 
instruction in drawing applied to the arts. 

The general scope of the Bologna institute is to promote technical 
knowledge, to train the eye and hand in the acquisition of mechanic 
art, and physical and chemical manipulation; to give popular courses 
of instruction in technical science and drawing to adult artisans; and, 
in general, to contribute to the imprevement of art by means of in- 
struction and experimentation in science. 

The institute appears to have a good equipment for its proposed 
work, possessing a rich collection of machines, apparatus, models, 
drawings, beoks, ete. It has a school shop with motors and machine 
tools for working in wood, iron, etc., a laboratory (chemical and phys- 
ieal), a large drawing room, and two halls for recitations, reading, ete. 
The location is the convent of Santa Lucia in via Castiglione; and 
the establishment is supplied with water, gas, and (in part) with elee- 
trie lights. 

The current expenses of the institute for the year 1891 were 39,370 
lire ($7,598.41). The amount was covered by the income of the school, 
derived from funds from the commune, from the grant of the minister of 
agriculture, industry, and commerce, from the evening school fees, 
and from various contributions. 

There are three sections or subdivisions of the institute, with a re- 
spective attendance in 1890~91 as follows: 

Day section, mechanic arts department, 128; chemical and phys- 
ical department, none. Evening section of geometrical and ornamental 
drawing, etc., all classes (number enrolled), 255; subsection, steam en- 
gineering, 102. Of these 75 were born in the commune of Bologna, 

24 in other communes of the province of Bologna, 27 in other provinces, 
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and 2 were foreign born. Pupils are admitted to membership in the 
institute at 12 years of age, if qualified for the successful pursuit of its 
courses of study. ’ 

The course of instruction in the department of the mechanic arts 
comprises the following subjects: The Italian language, geometry, 
the elements of physics, of chemistry, of mechanics, and of technology; 
morals and economies, ornamental drawing, drawing applied to the arts, 
general studies and exercises, and last, but not least, practice in the 
school shop. Inthe physico-chemical department the studies are essen- 
tially the same, except that. practice in the chemical laboratory is sub- 
stituted in a large measure for shop work. Fifty-four hours a week 
are occupied with school work throughout the three years’ course. 
One-half of this time is spent in the shop. 

There are six instructors in the institute—one for each of the chief 
specialties tanght. But, besides these, there are eight assistants and 
master workmen who give shop instruction. 

The Museo Artistico Industriale e Scuole Officine in Naples is one 
of the few schools whieh are under the control of the government. It 
was established in 1883; has an income of about 95,000 lire ($18,335), 
of which sum, however, the state contributes only 30,000 lire ($5,790), 
the rest being given by the province, the municipality, and by dona- 
tion. The school is of an artistic character only, with 18 teachers 
and about 200 scholars. The course of instruction lasts three years, 
but continues through nearly eleven months of each year. The shops 
consist of—ceramics, with painting, ornamenting, etc.; metal casting, 
on a very small scale and for ornamental purposes only, in zine, lead, 
brass, and silver; gold and silver smithing, and enamelling; engraving; 
lithography, and chromolithography; wood carving, intarsia, and fine 
wood working for furniture; chiselling. The engraving, lithographing, 
and wood working departments had apparently about three-foui ths of 
allthescholars. The theoretical instruction given refers only to the arts 
mentioned, no general educational instruction being given as the 
pupils are admitted only after an examination. 

Scuola Industriale Alessandro Volta, Naples, is a small school estab- 
lished in 1886, mainly under the control of the municipality, although 
the state grants a yearly subsidy of 25,000 lire ($4,825). The entire 
income is only about 56,000 lire ($10,808). Itisa good practical school, 
but not patronized as it should be. There is too much hard work con- 
nected with the trades taught there. There are 11 teachers and only 
about 65 pupils. The scope of this school is to educate good practi- 
cal machinists, but it seems that the course is entirely too short, 
there being only three years allotted to the practical course. General 
education is also given, and its extent is about al pari with our high 
schools. The school has a good machine shop with steam power and 
modern tools; only metals are worked. Pupils must pass a mild exam- 
ination. 
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Istituto Casanova, Naples, is the largest and probably the best 
appointed school in the entire south of Italy. It, like the preceding 
ones, was established by large hearted philanthropists who saw 
clearly the necessity of providing for the education of the children of 
the poor, 

This school was established in 1880. It is properly an orphans’ 
asylum, only it must be understood that the word orphan is to be 
taken in its most extensive sense; that is to say, children who have 
lost their father, or their mother, or both their parents are all called 
orphans. It is the aim of this institution to keep the children confided 
to its care away from their former associates. Children above the age 
of 10 years are admitted, and in many instances they are younger. 
They receive full elementary instruction, and are then instructed in 
the higher branches of education pertaining to the trade which they 
have chosen. 

The shops connected with this school are—joinery, cabinetmaking, 
wood carving, gilding, machine, watchmaking, gold and _ silver 
smithing, printing (typography), for the manufacture of instruments - 
of precision, and bronzing. The course of instruction covers eight 
years and sometimes longer, as they do not leave the school until they 
have reached the nineteenth year of age. In 1892 there were 27 teachers 
and about 450 pupils. The income from contributions to this school 
is about 65,000 lire ($12,545). The state contributes 18,000 lire ($3,474), 
the province 6,000 lire ($1,158), the city 10,000 lire ($1,930), the cham- 
ber of commerce 1,500 lire ($289.50), benevolent associations 7,000 
lire ($1,351), workingmen’s associations 11,500 lire ($2,219.50), and 
private donations 11,000 lire ($2,123). Besides this the school earns 
something from the sale of articles there manufactured. 

Scuola di Lavoro della Societa per VEducazione del Popolo, also in 
Naples, is a good school, but its resources are limited, the entire 
income being only about 9,000 lire ($1,737), of which the state furnishes 
3,000 lire ($579), the city 4,000 lire ($772), and the society 2,000 lire 
($386). The course covers five years. They have 16 poorly paid 
teachers at an average of 370 lire ($71.41) a year, and claim to have 
about 230 pupils. At the time of visitation in 1892 they did not seem 
- to have so many, but that may have been caused by the many branches 
of industry in which instruction was given. There were silversmiths, 
machinists, joiners, cabinetmakers, wood carvers, wood turners, gild- 
ers, model makers, electrical apparatus makers, smiths, locksmiths, 
bronzers, printers, and bookbinders. The majority appeared to be 
employed in typography and bookbinding. Their work was not very 
good. 

There are three other schools for males in Naples which were not 
visited. They are scientific rather than practical. The agent of the 
Department was informed that these three schools, together, did not 
have more than six teachers, and that the pupils, nearly all of whom 
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were already finished workmen or apprentices in their last year, did 
not exceed the number of 50. The names of the schools are—Scuola di 
Chimica Applicata alle Arti della Societa Centrale Operaia Napolitana, 
laboratory for smelting; Scuola di Meccanica Pratica per gli Operat 
presso la Reale Universita, school for the manufacture of instruments 
of precision; Stazione Sperimentale per la Industria delle Pelli, school 
for experiments in dyeing. "7 

A free school for females in Naples, called Scuola Gratuita del Ritiro 
di Suor Orsola, bears an excellent reputation. Twenty-nine nuns are 
employed as teachers and the pupils number about 600. Thisis an 
entirely charitable institution for the poor. The thecretical instruc- 
tion is of the grammar school grade. Besides this practical instrue- 
tion is given in sewing, embroidery, artificial flower making, and knit- 
ting and crocheting. The course covers five years, nine months’ in- 
struction per year being given; and the cost of maintaining the school 
is 30,000 lire ($5,790) a year, of which the state pays 17,080 lire ($3,281), 
the remainder being paid by a religious order. 

There exists in Naples a similar school called Scuola Professionale 
Femminile nel Ritiro del Santissimo Hece Homo. 

In Sicily the following schools exist in which some attention is paid 
to industrial education: At Girgenti the Seuola @ Arti e Mestiert Gioent, 
a small orphans’ asylum with a shop for locksmiths and eabinetmakers; 
at Trapani the Scuola @ Artie Mestieri, a middle sized orphans’ asylum 
with shops for wood carvers, marble cutters, and workers in lava, sea- 
shells, and corals; and at Palermo the Museo Artistico Industriale e 
Scuole Officine, a small asylum with a shop for cabinetmaking only. 

In Reggio di Calabria is a school which is theoretical rather than 
practical, much time and attention being devoted to drawing, and only 
a little modelling in elay being done. 

In the Abruzzo and the Apulia divisions at Chieti and Bari very 
little of educational interest or importance exists, Bari having only a 
comunercial school for mineralogy and assaying, and Chieti a very small 
school (Scuola @ Arti Applicata al? Industria) with about 39 pupils, 
and a shop for wood carving, wood turning, and cutting for tailors. 


There is a still smaller school for girls at Chieti in which industrial - 


instruction is confined to knitting with machines. 

At Aversa, near Naples, is the Scuola @ Arti e Mestiert nel” Istituto 
Artistico di San Lorenzo, This sehool can not be considered a school 
for boys, as advanced apprentices, young workingmen, and even older 
students are admitted. There are 9 teachers and about 200 pupils. 
The instruction is confined to two hours in the morning and three 
hours in the evening. The shops are for joiners and cabinetmakers, 
blacksmiths and locksmiths, gilders, wood carvers, shoemakers, tailors, 
weavers, machinists, printers, and hatters. This school, in which in- 
struction is free, requires an expenditure of 9,000 lire ($1,737) per year, 


of which the state provides 7,000 lire ($1,351) and the province 2,000 
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lire ($386). Whatever is manufactured here is sold in Naples, but the 


receipts are divided among the pupils. 

The Seuola @Incisione sul OCorallo, e @ Arti Decorative e Industriale 
at Torre del Greco, seven miles southeast of Naples, is an interesting 
establishment, as it is from here mainly that the stores and itinerant 
venders, not only of Naples but of all Italy nearly, are furnished with 
the so-called “mementos of Italy.” All kinds of work in coral, lava, 
sea-shells, tortoise-shell, ivory, wood, metal, etc., are made here. There 
are but 4 teachers and about 140 pupils. The course of instruction 
covers five years. The school has an income of about 10,000 lire 
($1,930), which are contributed by the state, the province, the munici- 
pality of Naples, the chamber of commerce, ete. This school resembles 
what in Austria would be called a school for house industries. 

At San Giovanni a Teduccio, a suburb of Naples, is located the 
Scuola di Disegno Industriale ed Elementi di Meccanica. Instruction in 
this school approximates the manual training system. Thereis a small 
shop connected with the school where the practical rudiments of metal 
working are taught. No workingmen are graduated; boys are simply 
prepared to adopt later on some trade in the line of metal working. 
There are 8 teachers in all, who have charge of 40 pupils. But very 
few graduate, as, for instance, at the beginning of the past school year 
57 pupils were eutered; during the year 5 had to be dismissed for utter 
moral worthlessness, 12 dropped out, and only 26 passed on examination. 
The financial support given to this school is limited, reaching only 8,000 
lire, ($1,544) in all, of which the state grants 3,200 lire ($617.60), the 
province 2,000 lire ($386), the municipality of Naples 1,600 lire ($308.80), 
and the chamber of commerce 1,200 lire ($231.60). This school has ex- 
isted only about six years, but the results are not gratifying to the 
heads of the institution, and if improvement does nct ensue the school 


may possibly be closed. 


The Scuola Professionale, at Foggia, was established by the state as 
far back as 1872, but deteriorated while under state management. The 
school then passed under the control of the local authorities and is now 
in a flourishing condition. There are 7 regular teachers with about 100 
pupils. There are shops for wood working of every description, includ- 
ing carpentry and wagon making, shops for harness and saddle making, 
stone cutting, ete., making it one of the best and most completely ap- 
pointed schools in Italy. The course covers five years. The state 
erants a subsidy of 1,000 lire ($193) per annum, while the chamber of 
commerce contributes yearly the amount 38,000 lire ($7,334), and an 
additional 9,000 lire ($1,737) are contributed by the province, the city, 
and private parties. ‘This is really a pay school, but poor scholars are 
not only admitted free of charge, but are also allowed a subsidy to 
defray their maintenance. 

Rome contains but few schools in which industrial instruction is 
given. Not more than seven such schools are of sufficient import- 
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ance to be noted, all of which are orphan asylums, and either self-sup- 
porting or supported by some religious order. 

The Istituto Professionale Maschile del? Ospizio di San Michele a Ripa, 
at Rome, is a very old school (over one hundred years old), and is con- 
nected with an orphan asylum and a home for the aged. Itis supported 
entirely by public charity. It has about 140 scholars, who, once entering, 
must stay till they are19 years old. Before being admitted to any of the 
shops the pupils must have acquired an elementary education reaching 
as high as perhaps the fourth grade with us. Therefore the scholars 
are admitted at 10 to 14 years of age, but not over 14. Here, as well as 
in the majority of these schools, great attention is devoted to art, and to 
those trades which may be termed artistic. The artistic shops are—wood 
carving, copper plate engraving, stucco work, decorative painting, archi- 
tectural draughting, and tapestry. The trade shops are for stone and 
marble cutting, joinery and cabinetmaking, blacksmiths and lock- 
smiths, machinists, printing, and metal casting. The great majority 
of the pupils adopt here as everywhere else in meridional Italy the 
line of the arts. The school authorities, however, have no record of 
the career of the pupils after they leave school. 

The Istituto Pio LX degli Artigianelli di San Giuseppe, Rome, is the 
exact counterpart of the preceding one, with the only exception that 
this school is in charge of the Christian Brothers, while the former is in 
charge of the laity. There are about 100 pupils, who may enter at 
10 years of age and upward. ‘This school admits also pay scholars at 
the rate of 35 lire ($6.76) per month, for which sum they are fed, clad, 
housed, and instructed. The branches of instruction are the same as- 
above, with the exception that decorative painting and architectural 
draughting drop out, and that shoemaking and tailoring are added. 
This school also exists entirely from the sale of its products and the 
contributions of the order. ; 

Ospizio di Tata Giovanni, Rome, is in charge of the priesthood. It is 
an orphans’ asylum, rather small, with about 60 pupils who receive a 
religious and theoretical education in the house, where they are also 
fed and clad; but the practical trade education is not imparted in the 
house. The priests, however, procure apprenticeships outside for the 
boys. 

The system seems to work well, for it has been adopted by the Scuola 
Professionale del Rione San Angelo—a school established by Israelites 
who pick up little erring and wandering Jews, apprentice them some- 

“where, and instruct them in the Hebrew faith. 

Ospizio degh Artigianelli Bonannt is an orphans’ asylum similar to 
the Istituto Professionale Maschile dev Ospizio di San Michele a Ripa 
and the Istituto Pio IX degli Artigianelli di San Giuseppe, but very 
much smaller and supported entirely by the working classes. 

The Victoria Home, Rome, is a school that rests upon a charitable 
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foundation. A memorial tablet upon the building bears the following 
inscription: “In memory of Margueretta Leslie Edwardes, who for six- 
teen years labored with untiring love and zeal for the good of the chil- 
dren of Italy. Died July 12,1891.” The school is now conducted by 
the daughter of the deceased. There are about 40 pupils (both male 
and female). Pupils are admitted at a very tender age, in fact when — 
they can walk, and stay till they are 14 years of age, when situations 
are procured for them. The girls are taught household work, including 
sewing, knitting, crocheting, etc. The boys are educated to become 
printers and bookbinders, or shoemakers. The printing done, consid- 
ering the very old and very poor material, is good. -The children are 
fed, clad, and housed, as a rule, without charge, but there are Italian 
‘families who desire to send their children there and are willing to pay. 
The charge is then 400 lire ($77.20) per annum. 

The Scuola Femminile Torlonia in Rome is supported entirely by the . 
munificence of Prince Torlonia, and is conducted on the convent school 
plan. The instruction is of a high grade, and in ornamental rather 
than industrial branches. Pupils are admitted after a very rigid ex- 
amination, not only as to their personal conduct, but also as to the 
antecedents of their parents. Among the inhabitants of Rome the school 
stands high in esteem. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


PRESENT STATUS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN 
RUSSIA. 
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Russia has no national system of elementary instruction—such school 
organization as exists in Finland, Poland, and the Baltic dependencies 
being of local and provincial origin. The government is understood, 
however, to have under consideration a scheme for promoting primary 
education. Meanwhile many of the manufacturers have established 
schools in connection with their works, and most railway companies 
maintain similar schools for the benefit of the children of their em- 
ployés. The government also takes the utmost pains to promote the 
interests of manufactures and mechanical pursuits generally, by found- 
ing and subsidizing technical schools of a high order. 

The imperial technical schools at Moscow and Saint Petersburg 
are richly endowed, and are reputed to be among the best equipped 
of European schools of their class. But these are properly classed as 
professional schools. 

Of the schools below the university rank in Moscow, which give 
manual instruction and yet make no attempt to teach a handicraft, 
the Komisarof Technical School is among the oldest and best. It 
was opened in 1866; two railroad contractors having originated the 
scheme for its establishment. The institution is aided by the govern- 
ment, and is attended by about 400 students. Boys are admitted at 11 
years of age, if qualified, and remain five years. 

The course of instruction by years is as follows: 

First year.—Reading, writing, arithmetic to common fractions, gram- 
mar, German, geography, and drawing. 

Second year.—Same subjects continued, Latin, Russian history, math- 
ematical and mechanical drawing, and map drawing; workshop 
practice three hours daily. 

Third year.—Some of the above subjects, algebra, physical geography, 
free-hand drawing, geometry, and conic sections. 

Fourth year.—Mechanics, dynamics, history, elementary physics, min- 
eralogy, and metallurgy. 

Fifth year.—Trigonometry, magnetism and electricity, physics, prop- 
erties of metals and woods, composition of stones, lime, mortar, machine 
construction, hydraulics, and bookkeeping. 

The elements of botany and zodlogy are taught in all the classes. 

Carpentry constitutes the workshop practice of the second and third 


years. Subsequently metal work takes the place of it. The equipment 
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of the workshops comprises 44 vises, 60 carpenters’ benches, 30 foot 
lathes, 4 forges, ete. 

Of the same kind, though on a smaller scale, is the Mechanical Handi- 
craft School of Moscow, founded by the Society for the Promotion-of 
Technical Education. The instruction is much like that of the school 
just described. The government contributes about $1,000 annually to 
the support of this school. The course of study requires five years for 
its completion. Boys enter the school at 12 years of age. 

The Strogonoff School of Technical Design and Museum of Art and 
Industry was founded in 1860 by Count Strogonoff in conjunction with 
the Emperor Nicholas. Drawing, modelling in clay, and designing of 
fabrics are the principal subjects of instruction. The Museum of Art 
and Industry, established in connection with this school, is char- 
acterized by Mr. Mather as “a sort of South Kensington in em- 
bryo.” 

Like Moscow, Saint Petersburg has its technological institute and 
other institutions of collegiate rank for the education of civil engineers, 
mining engineers, etc. But the city is also abundantly provided with 
secondaryschools which do not train pupils for professions or specialties. 
Foremost among these is the Saint Petersburg Handicraft and Indus- 
trial School. This school is the outcome of an undertaking begun 
many years ago by the town authorities, with the aid of private indi- 
viduals, and under the patronage of the imperial family, having for its 
object the education of poor boys and orphans in the mechanic arts. 
Boys enter this school at the age of 12 years, and pursue a five years’ 
course. 

The studies comprise reading, writing, arithmetic, the Russian lan- 
guage, history, geography, natural history, elementary chemistry, me- 
chanics and physics, technology of metals and woods, free-hand drawing, 
mechanical projection, singing, and gymnastics. Joinery, bootmaking, . 
engraving, paper hanging, smiths’ work, turning, planing, and shaping 
of metals constitute the various branches of workshop practice. 

The teaching staff numbers 24 persons, 2 of whom are drawing 
teachers, and 3 teach the handicrafts. 

In the first two years pupils spend two hours in the workshop and five 
hours in the classes daily; in the third and fourth years the time is about 
equally divided between the classes and the workshop; while, in the 
fifth year, the whole of each day is passed in the shop. . 

In connection with this school is a girls’ department conducted on 
the same general plan. There are 19 teachers, of whom 9 are teachers 
of handicrafts. Girls are admitted at 10 to 12 years of age, and re- 
main until 17. In addition to elementary book learning they are taught 
the cutting out of clothing, needlework, dressmaking and millinery, 
lace making, cooking and housekeeping. 

At the Munich congress (1888) Saint Hilaire, director of the seminary 
at Saint Petersburg, said in reference to the state of the work school 
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“movement in Russia, that great interest had been taken in manual 
training in Russia ever since the efforts of Clauson-Kaas in Germany 
had become known. He further declared that the Technical Society 
of Saint Petersburg had for ten years sought to promote manual train- 
ing; but that the greatest impulse had been given to this form of in- 
struction by the present minister of finance, Mr. Wischnegradski. 
In 1884 he made a journey to Sweden, and visited the seminary of 
Salomon at Nis. During the same summer the minister of education 
sent two teachers to Naas, in order that they might go through the 
six weeks’ course there; and, later, the director of the teachers’ in- 
stitute at Saint Petersburg was dispatched to Sweden and Germany to 
ascertain what were the most approved equipments of manual training 
shops. 

In the same year (1854) a workshop for boys’ hand labor was estab- 
lished in connection with the teachers’ institute at Saint Petersburg by | 
the minister of education, and one of the teachers, Mr. Zizuhe, who had 
worked in the Naas seminary, was appointed (and had since served) 
as superintendent of this establishment. In the year 1885 the council 
voted an annual sum of 3,000 rubles ($1,659) for the workshop. 

The method of wood working pursued by Director Salomon at Niis 
had been adopted with but slight and unimportant modifications, and 
also within the past year (1887) a beginning in metal work had been 
made. Each year about 45 pupils of the teachers’ institute, who are 
preparing for positions in the city schools, take the course, and about 
20 pupils of the practice school—boys from 12 to 15 years of age—also 
attend. They are divided into four groups and each group has to per- 
form six hours’ shop work per week. 

Many of the pupils who have completed the manual training course 
(Handfertigkeits-Cursus) are already introducing hand labor for boys 
into other educational establishments in Saint Petersburg, in the prov- 
inees, and throughout Russia. Very many teachers and young people, 
including women, apply for admission to the school workshop, and it 
is impossible to accommodate all of them. The teachers also give many 
private lessons in manual training in well to do families and in families 
of the highest station. During the present summer (1888) three courses 
in manual training have been beld in Russia, viz., in Novaia Ladoga, 
for city and country school teachers, led by School Inspector Kotikof, 
a pupil of the Naiis seminary; a course at Riga under the direction 
of Mr. Zizuhe; and a course for country school teachers at Kiev. 
Ali of these courses have received subventions from the state. 

Manual training has made good progress in Russia of late. The first 
institution which adopted this special instruction into its curriculum 
was the teachers’ institute at Saint Petersburg, and it is still at the 
head of the movement. 

Not only do the future teachers there learn to practise their profes- 
sion, but many teachers already in office are sent thither from various 
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provinces of the kingdom to graduate in its courses of instruction. 
For carrying out this éourse of teaching 3,000 rubles ($1,659) are annu- 
ally appropriated for the benefit of the Saint Petersburg teachers’ 
institute. Similar provision is made for instructing teachers in manual 
labor at the institutes in Glookhov, Vilna, and Orenboorg. 

Besides, there are now eleven teachers’ courses held in various local- 
ities in Russia during the vacation season, and by this means 250 
teachers are prepared for the work of imparting manual instruction 
every year. Furthermore, the Russian minister of war has decided to 
introduce manual training into all cadet schools; and, accordingly, in 
the summer of 1891, he instituted at Saint Petersburg a course of 
instruction for officers from all cadet corps. 

Altogether, manual training has, up to the present time, been intro- 
duced into 116 estabiishments, viz., 4 teachers’ institutes, 14 teachers’ 
seminaries, 4 intermediate schools, 16 cadet corps, 44 higher public 
schools, and 34 elementary and common schools. 

In the Russian congress of manual training in 1890 it was resolved: 
(1) That manual training should be recognized as a general educa- 
tional subject; (2) that the most effectual means of educating teachers 
of manual training are the vacation courses of instruction; (3) that 
in order to insure the adoption of manual training in all teachers’ 
institutes and seminaries the government should make it an obligatory 
subject. 


FINLAND. 


The data are not at hand from which to sketch an outline of the 
industrial educational system of Finland. The following extracts from 
the Statistisk Arsbok for Finland, 1889-90, show, however, that such 
a system exists in that country. 

Seven commercial schools are reported, with 46 male and 11 female 
teachers, and with 297 pupils—162 boys and 135 girls. These schools 
all receive state subsidies. 

Thirty-one schools for apprentices, with a total of 2,111 pupils, are 
also mentioned, all receiving subventions from the town and state. 

There are 12 agricultural schools, with 44 instructors and 279 stu- 
dents. The course of study in these schools occupies two yearsin some 
cases and three years in other. Then there are 16 dairy schools, with 
25 male and 16 female teachers, and 148 pupils, all but one of whom 
are females. Nope 

Of industrial schools there were 6 in Finland, with 37 teachers and 
255 pupils, at the end of the school year 188889, In certain of these 
schools the Finnish language is used, in others the Swedish. The 
schools derive their support from tuition fees. 

Finally, there were 12 towns in which 16 trade schools were main- 
tained. The teachers in these schools numbered 68, the pupils 965, 
varying in age from 11 years to40. The state and commune contribute 
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to their support. The report gives no clue as to what trades are tau ght, 
or what is the nature and scope of the instruction in any of the Finnish 
schools. 

Helsingfors, the capital of Finland, is the site of a polytechnic school 
which bears an excellent reputation. It has five sections, viz., engineer- 
ing, machine construction, architecture, chemistry, and surveying. 
‘he total number of pupils in attendance during the school year 
189091 was 128, 

There are also several schools in Finland where navigation is taught. 
Seven such are named in the list of the Arsbok. The total number of 
pupils in the seven schools in the school year 1890-91 was 156. 

Nine commercial schools are given in the list of industrial institutions 
of Finland. These have, altogether, 62 teachers and 443 pupils—247 
males and 196 females. - 

The number of agricultural schools in Finland has increased from 
12 (as enumerated in the Arsbok, 1889~90) to 14, the present number. 
In the aggregate there are now 51 instructors in these schools and 
362 students. The dairy schools have apparently grown in favor with 
the people also. Of these there are“now 19 in Finland, with 20 male 
and 26 female teachers, and 177 pupils, all females. 

There are trade schools of the primary grade in existence in 13 towns 
of Finland, with 58 teachers, 632 Finnish speaking pupils, 73 whose 
mother tongue is Swedish, and 9 whose native language is neither 
Swedish nor Finnish. As to age the youngest is 11, the eldest 33. 
Total state subvention, 4,774 marks ($1,136.21); communal, 8,099 marks 
_ ($1,927.56). 

There are also trade schocls of the superior grade in 6 towns, with 37 
teachers, 251 Finnish speaking pupils, and 27 Swedish speaking pupils. 
As to age the minimum is 11 years, the maximum, 39 years. The 
state subvention is 10,755 marks ($2,559,69); communal, 17,006 marks 
($4,047,43). 

In this report (Arsbok, 1892) there are no statistics concerning the 
industrial schools of Finland that come down to a later date than 
those contained in former annuals. Indeed the figures from the report 
of 1889-90 are here reproduced without change. 

Except in the case of the Polytechnic School at Helsingfors statis- 
tics are not given respecting individual institutions, and the informa- 
tion as to the polytechnic is very meagre. 

Following is a census of the Finnish technical and industrial schools: 

S. Ex. 65——30 
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TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS IN FINLAND. 


aa 
gina ae 
aaa Name of school. Location. 
ber. : 
Lower technical schools. 
1 | Eelsingforstechnicalschool.| Helsingfors...-........--- 
2} Abo technical school ...---- LON EPA ek OA pa BBS? 
3 | Tammerfors technical schoo]| Tammerfors....... Speco 
4 | Kuopio technical school ...,| Kuopio.........-..-.----- 
5 | Nikolaistad technical school.} Nikolaistad.........-....- 
Elementary technical schools. 
6 | Tammerfors elementary | Tammerfors .............- 
technical school. ~ 
7 bo elementary. technical | Abo .......2......-.------ 
scheol, 
6]/ Vaborg.selementary, tech) | 2.- cs tentemes aincee meee ance 
nical school. 
9 | Uledborg elementary tech-.| Uledborg .......-..-.----- 
nical school. 
10 | Bjérneborg elementary tech- | Bjérneborg ...........---- 
nical school. 
11 | Jyvaskyla elementary tech- | Jyviskyla.?..........---. 
nical school. 
12 | Kotka elementary technical | Kotka ...............-..-- 
school. 
13 | Raumo elementary tech- | Raumo.........-.......-. 
nical school. 
14 | Saint Michel elementary | Saint Michel.............. 
technical school. 
15 | Jacobstad elementary tech- | Jacobstad ........-......- 
nical school. 
16 | Ekeniis elementary tech- | Ekends-................--. 
nical school. 
17 | Lorne’ elementary tech- | Tornea'.............--...- 
nical school. 
18 | Kexholm elementary tech- | Kexholm ............-..-- 
nical school. 
19 | Marichamn elementary | Mariehamn ........-...... 
technical school. 
Industrial schools. 
20 | Wasa practical school ..-..-. Nikolaistads ecco: s--cee 
21 | Uledborg practical school...| Uleiborg -..............-. 
22| Makarne Halloublads in- | Sordavala............-.... 
dustrial school. 
23 | Lektor Mikineus practical | Sordavala.......... Bees ou 
school. 
24 | Sikkijarviindustrialschool.] Sakkijarvi.....-.......--- 
25 | Joensuu industrial school ..| Joensuu ...........-.----- 
26 | Ingmau’s industrial school -| Abo .....-..---.-----.---- 
27 Oe eenatrans industrial | Willmanstrand ........... 
school, 
28 | Hattula industrial school...) Hattula...........-.-....- 
29 | Satakunta industrial school.| Tuiskula -...s...........- 
80 | Imperial Finnish industrial | Abo .............--.------ 
school. 
31 | Borg’ weaving school ....-. Boroa se rcasctrecaeccaes 
82 | Borg&i school for straw | Borgai......-....----..2--- 
workers. 
83 | Tlavastehus work school-....| Tavastehus............-.- 
34 | Kuopioschool of weaving ..| Kuopio................--- 


Curriculum. 


Penmanship, bookkeeping, mathe- 
matics, physics, practical mechan- 
ics, machine construction, free- 
hand, mechanical, and trade draw- 
ing, bridge, road, and water en- 
gineering, and manual work. 

Same as No. 1, and, in addition, 
ship building. a 

Samroias OWN emcee rent ie ere 


Same as No. 1, and, in addition, 
chemistry. 


Free-hand, ornamental, trade, and 
mechanical drawing, mathemat- 
ies, penmanship, history, book- 
keeping, Swedish and Finnish 
languages. 


Drawing, modelling, carpentry, and 
blacksmith work. 

Carpentry, lathe work, wood sculp- 
ture, basket making, drawing, 
and modelling. 

Work in wood and iron, drawing, 
and modelling. 

All kinds of carpenter work, free- 
hand, ornamental, and trade draw- 
ing. 

Carpenter, blacksmith, and _ tin- 
smith work, free-hand and trade 
drawing. 

Carpenter Work <<. ..0. 22. seacce-see 

Fancy work in wood and wood 
sculpture. 

Carpenter work, harness making, 
drawing, and arithmetic. 

All kinds of wood work..........-.. 


Blacksmithing, wagon making, and 
agricultural implements. 

Weaving, sewing, straw work, 
drawing, and bookkeeping. : 

Weaving, knitting, sewing, and 
straw work. 

Straw work of all kinds, 
basket making. 

Weaving, dyeing, and sewing.-.-.-. 


and 


Weaving, dyeing, and sewing....-.. 
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TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS IN FINLAND. 
- Tata ata 
How supported. : ees otal | gina 
PP Courses (approximate). pupils. | num- 
‘ ber. 
By government, county, and fees.....| One and two years --... $4 per year ......... 54 1 
By government, county, and fees..... One and two years -.... $4 per year ......... 32 2 
By government, county, and fees-.... One and two years -.... $4 per year ......... 40 3 
By government, county, and fees..... One and two years ..... $4 per year -:....... 25 4 
By government, county, and fees..... One and two years ..... $4 per year -.....-.2 10 5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
ab 
: 12 
By government, county, and fees....| Six months each ....... $2 per course -.-...- 955 
18 
14 
15 
16 
. 17 
18 
19 
By government, county, and fees -...-. Six months each; | 54centspermonth.-- 20 20 
twelve hours daily. 
By government, county, and fees ..... Six months each -...... 70centspermonth..-. 20 21 
By government, county, and fees ..... Eight months each; | 60centspermonth.--. 17 22 
ten hours daily. R 
By government, county, and fees, and | One year each; twelve | 80centspermonth--- 15 23 
by private donations. hours daily. 
By government, county, and fees, and | Four months each; |--.--..-...----------- 15 24 
by private donations. thirty-four hours per 
week. b 
By government, county, and fees, and | Six months each ....... 40 cents per month. -. 40 25 
y private donations. 
By government, county, and fees, and |--.----.--. -------------- 40cents permonth. -- 33 26 
by private donations. 
By government, county, and fees, and | Eight months each.....|..----..------.------- 20 27 
by private donations. 
By government, county, ard fees, and | Two years ..-..-.----.- 80cents permonth. -. 15 28 
by private donations. 3 
By government, county, and fees, and | One year -..-....--..-..|------------+--++----- 50 29 
‘py private donations. 
By eoyeuwent and private donations, | No fixed time ..-..-..--. 40 cents permonth. .- 60 30 
- and fees. = 
By Soverienent and private donations, | No fixed time .......... 40cents permonth. -. 30 31 
and fees. 
By equ cerinens and private donations, | No fixed time ...-.-.-.. 40centspermonth... 30 82 
and fees. 
By government and private donations, | No fixed time ...--..-.- 40 cents permonth.-. 60 33 
and fees. 
By government and private donations, | No fixed time ...-...--- 60 centspermonth... 65 34 


and fees. 


No fixed time 
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TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS IN FINLAND—Concluded. 


Name of school. 


Industrial schools—cone’d. 
Joensuu school of weaving. 


Saint Michel school of 
weaving. 


Uleaborg “school of weaving 


Rovaniemi school of weav- 
ing. 
Kajana school of weaving .. 


Kexholm school of weaving. 


Fredrikshamn school of 
weaving. 


Satakuntaschoolof weaving 


‘Central school of art in- 


dustry. 


Curriculum. 


Sain tiie helices oon 


Weaving, dyeing, and sewing....-. 


Weaving, dyeing, and sewing--.... 


Weaving, dyeing, sewing, and draw- 


ing. 
Weaving, dyeing, sewing, and draw- 
ing. 
Weaving, dyeing, sewing, aad ok 
keeping. 
Weaving, dyeing, sewing, and oh 
keeping. 
Weaving, dyeing, sewing, and book- | 
keeping. { 
Weaving, dyeing, sewing, and pook-| 
keeping. ' 
Free-hand, ornamental, architect- | 
ural, and mechanical drawing, 
trade drawing, arithmetic, math- 
ematics, bookkeeping, ornamen- 
tal modelling, porcelain and 
flower painting, wood sculpture 
and wood engraving, metal work, 
and penmanship. 
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TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS IN FINLAND—Concluded. 


How supported. 


By government and private donations, 
and fees. 

By government and private donations, 
and fees. 

By governmentand private donations, 
and fees. 

By government and private donations, 
and fees. 

By government and private donations, 
and fees. 

By government and private donations, 
and fees. 

By governmentand private donations, 
and fees. 

By government and private donations, 
and fees. 

By state, private donations, and fees. 
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Fees 
Courses. (approximate). 
Noa fixed time .......... 40cents permouth. .. 


No fixed time 
No fixed time 
No fixed time 
No fixed time 
No fixed time 
No fixed time 


No fixed time 


One to three years 


40cents permonth... 
40 cents permonth. .. 
55 cents permonth. .. 
40 cents permonth... 
40centspermonth... 
60 cents permonth... 
40centspermonth... 


$2 per term 


Total 
pupils. 


101 
364 


Mar- 

ginal 

nuin- 
ber. 
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TECHNICAL AND TRADE EDUCATION. 


The following review of the present condition of middle and lower 
grade technical and trade education in Russia is derived from a work (a) 
on that subject by J. A. Anapoff of Saint Petersburg, portions of 
which have been specially translated for this Department. This, we 
are informed, is the only work of a statistical nature relating to this 

ubject. 

Technical and professional education in Russia, in the current re- 
stricted sense of the terms, is of comparatively recent origin, for, 
though the government had previously given some attention to general 
education, it was not till within the last twenty-five years that meas- 
ures were adopted for the promotion of special education, except in 
the two government schools—the Saint Petersburg Technological Insti- 
tute and the Imperial Technical Institute at Moscow, both of which 
have since attained to the rank of universities. 

Twenty-five years is too short a period for the full deaslommeone of 
any scheme of public education; nevertheless the following data may 
serve as a proof of the great progress of professional education through- 
out Russia within the two and a half decades to which this report 
relates. This progress is attributable chiefly to the aid granted by the 
government, the communes, and by private munificence. The financial 
assistance extended by individual benefactors to newly established 
technical and professional schools has sometimes been quite large, and 
the ministry of finance, in whose care these institutions were placed - 
up to 1881, also rendered essential service in their development. 

The permanent establishment of new schools and the large increase 
of their number showed the necessity of forming a general plan of 
technical and professional education, which was finally formulated by 
the ministry of finance, in accordance with an imperial order, in 1878, 

In 1881, in obedience to an imperial decree, most of the schools were 
placed under the superintendence of the ministry of public instruc- 
tion. By this order the authority to organize a system of public edu- 

cation was vested in the ministry of public instruction; and, pursuant 
to the plan, the committee of the scientific department organized a 
special section of technical and professional education. 


a Review of the Present Condition of Middle and Lower Technical and Tr: ade Edu- 
cation in Russia, by J. A. Anapoff, director of the Tsarevitch Trade School, member 
of the section of the scientific committee on technical and professional education, 
and assistant to the president of the permanent committee on technical education 
attached to the Imperial Russian Technical Society. Saint Petersburg, 1889. 
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The fundamental regulations of such schools were imperially confirmed 
in 1888, the minister of public instruction being ordered, in conjunction 
with the minister of finance and of the interior, to determine the places 
where such schools should be opened at the expense of the government. 

The new statutes (1888) relating to real-gymnasia provide for closing 
the special additional sections (except the commercial), and, instead 
of them, opening different government industrial schools, viz., the 
middle.technical, lower technical, and trade schools. 

This review relates only to those schools established for training 
Specialists in trade works and manufacturing industries; that is, those 
which were opened between 1860 and 1870, but which have not yet 
yielded definite results. 

All these technical and trade institutions may be assigned to the 
five following groups: ) 

(1) Technical schools, with a course of studies similar to those pur- 
sued in middle educational institutions (classic and non-classic gymna- 
sia, commercial schools, ete.), which resemble the non-classic gymnasia, 
but differ from them by a greater attention to technical subjects. The 
object of these schools is to give pupils (in six to eight years) a general 
education, and such technical knowledge as they will need as assistants 
to engineers. The graduates of such scbools have the right of entering 
the high special schools (technological institutes, etc.) as permitted the 
graduates of classic and real (non-classic) gymnasia, and as to military 
service have also the same rights as these latter. The scholars, besides 
réceiving general instruction in classes, work in mechanical shops or 
in chemical laboratories. To this group belong, strictly speaking, only 
three schools—the High Trade School in Lodz, the Irkootsk Tech- 
nical School, and the Komisarof Technical School in Moscow. The 
Omsk and Kungursk technical schools are partly of this class, and are 
therefore included in this group. 

(2) In the second group may be classed those schools whose cur- 
ricula equal those of town schools (grammar schools). Jor those enter- 
ing them the knowledge of the subjects included in the curricula of 
primary schools is necessary, the full course of study being from four 
to six years; for military service their pupils have rights of the third 
degree (1. €., serve in regular service three years as privates), excepting 
the pupils of Tsarevitch Nicholas Trade School of Saint Petersburg, 
whose rights in this respect are higher. The curricula do not exceed 
those of the town schools, but these additional branches are studied— 
physics, mechanics, and technology of wood and metals. Such schools 
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are established to train master workmen, junior mechanics, machinists, 
and tracers. Graduates of such schools have not the right of entering 
high schools, although the extent of the curricula of some of them de- 
velops in the scholars a desire to continue their education. In most of 
the schools they follow a strict course of instruction in locksmiths’ and 
joiners’ trades, which makes their maintenance quite expensive; when 
there are no other financial resources the scholars are educated on the in- 
come derived from the sale of pupils’ work and from the fulfilment of 
private orders. Many of the graduates enter as teachers of trades in 
lower schools, and in this way the schools of this group, not being in- 
tended for preparing trade teachers and not having any special class 
for such purpose, nevertheless necessarily resemble trade school semi- 
naries; many of them are provided with boarding facilities. To such 
schools belong the “Alexander Technical in Cherepovetz, the Count 
Orloff-Demidoff Trade School in Simbeersk, and the trade school of 
Tsarevitch Nicholas in Saint Petersburg. In this group it is necessary 
to include the technical railway schools, superintended by the ministry 
of ways and communications, but as they pursue only special courses, 
restricted to the needs of employment upon railways, we will not de- 
scribe them. é' 

(3) Trade (remesslent) schools with curricula not higher than those 
of primary schools, or sometimes reaching that of two-class village 
schools. Most of them accept graduates of public (peasant) schools and 
repeat the programme of the latter. Such schools are established for 
the purpose of training masters in the common trades, and also work- 
men. They have shops for joiners, blacksmiths, carpenters, locksmiths, © 
shoemakers, bookbinders, and other trades, but these schools do not 
all furnish systematic instruction in trades. In summer the scholars 
mostly do manual work in the shops; most of these schools are without 
boarders. This group includes the Kazan, Orenboorg, Kisheney, Irbit, 
and other trade schools; it should also include the trade schools estab- 
lished by benevolent societies as in Vladimeer, Tver, and other towns, 
and also such trade shops as at the Tambov and Birsk trade schools. 

(4) To this group belongs different special schools of general educa- 
tion for adults, such as the school of overseers of architecture, the print: 
ing school, the evening and Sunday special classes of the technical 
society of Saint Petersburg, Riga trade schools, and others. The in- 
struction is given during the evenings when the workmen have leisure 
time. The graduates of such schools have the right of third and fourth 
degree for military service, according to the degree of their education. 
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(5) The general educational low schools, that is, non-technical, non- 
trade, which embrace the primary, district (county) or town schools, 
with additional trade sections. 

In respect to the foregoing classification of technical and trade 
schools it is necessary to add that the line of separation between the 
groups can not be quite definite, for these various schools merge into 
one another. A list of the schools in the several groups, together with 


the number of students and graduates and the cost of support and 
studies, follows: 


Saye 
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STUDENTS AND GRADUATES OF THE MIDDLE AND THE LOWER TECHNICAL AND 
TRADE SCHOOLS. 


Students during the last school year. 


Mar 
gin- Year 
al Name of school. estab- 
num- lisbed. z Shoe x 
ber. Lock- |Join- Mound- aie Bilack-|Turn- eet: erie Tai- 
smiths,} ers.| ers. na sniiths.| ers. perry ee ~ | lors. 
ers. 
First group. 
de} Lodashighitrad@s.. ccs cinece a= DION RARE sccee |oo air) enes eecoses| esl nese ses Soca sae 
2 | Irkootsk technical...........- ABTS sche arc ecceeleemasoclisteiniee| sea cele Secale ae eee seer ae 
3. .Komisarot-technical’3n Mos=i| 518650 |= = -:se ata) =<rein! wcelataleleval|ioilele (ol (ats erate at spe raiaell eeermtatelatetl mein tetera | ren 
cow. 
45Omsk techmical: =e e.cenaese oe BB 4il Deets) Perr bose tol S| eres eh fe eran Siac alse. ne 
5 | Kungursk technical of Mr. | 1877 33 Wilsiccactehes Hee) oe =aeamfssace locas iteeeee eee 
Guboniov. 
TotaLof the first group..|.-.--- 33 We ES See ecient meres SAI San ep Bah ae lean 
Second group. | iz = = a 
6 | Cherepovetz Alexander tech- | 1868 |.---..-|...-.|----..-|-----|-------|--- Be Bee soe Baer ese aeese 
nical. 
7 | Simbeersk trade ..-........-.. 1868 BIG fea SR eee an el ee oes oe eal Sen cee ace alse mer 
8 | Tsarevitch Nicholas trade ---.| 1875 PA al eee Onl RSS erica exctacte cl tpreics ema) Sarmcen | ace 
9 | Kulibinsk (Nizhnee Novgo- | 1872 DOM at i cetera (Eee Seis oo 08 6 aeois seca se eta en 
rod) trade. 
10 | Titlistown Michailovsk trade-| 1880} 106} 70 29 Has Jas|Soee da<| camer eee ae elas eee 
11 | Vladimeer Maltzef trade ...-. 1885 a7 3:4] Sarco soa ts Se ee eos ral eee GA eras 
12 | Vladi-Kavkas Ct. Loris Meli- | 1868 Ze eer) learn Somoe| adaae del Meee see sSlaener aa oss 
kof trade. 
13 | Saratov Alexander trade -.... 1871 108 
14 | Degtiaref trade-..........- --| 1878 60 
15 | Putivl Maklakof trade ....--.| 1886 40 
16 | Stavropol Michailof trate. --.- 1872 37 
17 | Saint Petersburg technical go- | 1879 ODiel ge 20 a aete ciety | arate ae ae ae ea eae | eee eee 
ciety’s trade. 
TRWGMWedINSK (aAdes= ses cee ae 1883 LO WO ic enolate TDs oon c| ecco wate = aoe eee 
19 | Odessa Jow society ‘Labor) | 1874 110} 29 OTN ewes | See cce sl emate cde ree aeeee eae eae 
trade. 
20 | Michailof-Elisavetpol profes- | 1883 |...--.- Pe eacinene aca BI Reripe See Soma cect eel sce 
sional. 
OTN hark OVbPAdOs. - oes. mene 1886 Ra MeV aa aes 12 Pe yal eet ge ok oe Oe ele 
22 | Bolshesolsk-Popoff trade --.-.. 1879 36 Gilll- Gictave wreil aroletnis rane sie ci Neiata) | ee nel cn coer pene 
23 | Okhta (suburb of Saint Pe- | 1877 Bans GA Meen rac seme awe tren Qi reer aie ee 
tersburg) trade. 
24 | Diinaburg Jew trade .-.-.-....-. 1887 C32 ee BSE SRE ao Merial AoE to Siac eel mec celtic, 
25 | Warsaw Konarsky trade....-.- 1:1 al Seater oor ee) Her oceel eee aeee cng aa SemeSeoe socom malls a3 
BEN Moscow stechnicals societyes' | UST Si eee elem etn aterciemerele |irerarel erate ste | erence Crain tees ae erence | ean 
trade. 
27 | Moscow Morosoff trade..----- 1877 ABH D2 calle watet kein sallener a quae ae ate Oe eee 
28: |" Nowvo-Cherkask A tisman trade) 1.886 ease o- clacseclor cee a) mee emcee ei een lames eel ae cites ae 
Total of second group ...|...-.. 1,311 | 540 63 | 19 59°] 25 ON) ce hencel sewee 
Third group. e a ie i 7 
29 | Kazan trado ........-2.00---- 18Shs lie 63) ||: 8 |e e se eee Bie Fee 98 soe 13 
30 | Riazan trade. Be --| 1875 BS lowtlBulBateet 26) 22. 2 15) Sant AG iio. 5 
Biel ECON GLAdO=<0m cada pales eciamse ae 1877 hy foo Ie 8 fel (SRE IBirsecyes, ice (ee = Biol ei ie le 
Bole bittrades< cose cs anteemcecae 1877 ST eS ee lions | 6) a=-- 1b Bama ae G3. 
33 | Kishenev trade......-......-- 1881 Ta|Peee eee selene sre eal eats ee 
34 | Tambov trade modelling shop.| 1884 Aa eC 20) tree farsicoe Le ae. shel one e | eater ola See aN 
85 | Private trade school of Kinin | 1879 NCS oe Sewell eer Eee ee Maer. SS New Sea ears 
Warsaw. | 
86:| Orenboorg' trade..2--.---.---- 
87 | Tomsk-Koroleftrade.......... 
Bom cor vc Hira atrs see cinicatecicaatale 
89°] Viatka trade;......... 
40 | Sakatalsk trade...-... 
41 | 8. 5S. trade Co.’s trade 
42 | Harbor of Nicolaef trade.....-. 1873 
43 | Reshetof Tver trade classes. ..| 1875 
44 | Malmisk trade--..- Be See 1877 
45 | Kiev benevolent societies trade] 1872 
46 | Baltic works trade............ 1880 
47 | ‘Smolensk trade :.........-52.. 1874 


a Ali the students of the first class (35) were occupied in the joiners’ shop; 21 of the second class in 
the Jocksmiths’; and of 18 of the third class 3 chose the joiner’s trade. 

b The other 49 of the junior class were occupied in more than one trade. 

c Of this number 10 were occupied in the cooper’s business and 9 in agriculture; of 7 students no 
information is given. ; 

d Of this number 26 were occupied in church painting and 9 had graduated in this specialty. 
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STUDENTS AND GRADUATES OF THE MIDDLE AND THE LUWER TECHNICAL AND 
TRADE SCHOOLS. 


Students 
during the 


last school Graduates. M 
Toe Cost of [tt 
— TT | support ee 
Book E ana’ [Book Book tadies. [BU 
ook- * n- an ook- . |Book- studies. 
Lock. |Join-/Found- Black-/Turn- : Tai- ber. 
keep-|Total.| —. ons harness | bind- keep-|Total. 
eae smiths.| ers. | ers. |“). |smiths.) ers. eaniculvareh (ores lmarg: 
ers. 
AERA: Ca eae ea een nem ccead ache peewee nto osncul etna cleescsclccacstearesny ott (91D. 404.00 1 
= eae Be 5 LRN, Fae eet Ree BER 2 RSE SRE RRS oy De Soares eae tea eae 91 | 21,014.00} 2 
Be 5 BOS ees eee Mee ee ees | cee eee cea eeles oon, cc fecedanlawtelaccsse} 426%) 61, OSBnOpice 8 
ones LN PE SS (a a es Ee ee ee ae eres eee eee mee ee 38 | 16, 590. 00 4 
St 34 ee ee 43 | 16,590.00] 5 
= 2k oe ee eee eS 2 Pe Scucsnleccschus-e+1 885 1121660. 00 
ee PG eee ees eas ae oe ene eis aac sel ence eenfa<ceuelsaccsteesee ot, 202.!| B5.438.00 6 
Senco 154 Se ee ede Seed on calle eee eof ame we steers |e metre re way LOS!) 1S OtOcO0l maa 
See 335 251 Rie cee eee Ieee cna e len care tam asl omean| mae ct” 1O00)| (OS 018-00 8 
meee 84 es ee = a, Lb 2a (| ae ae Sea ES a ee 81] 7,189.00 9 


16,590.00] 10 
10,507.00] 11 
9,954.00 12 


10 150 EME PrP eS gate 3 RS 5 RE ig [| ee, ee eee 2 117 | 19, 355. 00 13 
Se 119 29 | 47 t by Eee gt Se a (ee ao ee a epee 90 | 15,649.90) 14 
ee ae BSe eS eh a8 Oy cme ey eee” Ec eae ame Re SE ane CER EL itt 
eee 48 Mh | AT | 2... | enn--| ween | nneeeeeeee ee [een eefenee-feneee-| GL] 4,424.00 16 
Sates, 78 De eee cnet easel bee eel isan cs [Paani eas | atetale | onic aces sell) JON yl a eot OO lmmeig 
eeaee 583 10 ela eee | eer 2 Dy PEE | Ee el Stee. Bae 4. eee 29 | 9,401.00 18 
eitae 166 57 | 18 Fae eae Se ee Se ae oe |Lesre el ae al BO UB LOBB, OO eats 
etal CO Nees Se pay SE eg Se ee ee ae pe Dele eens Pate ee eerie: (eaeseneaet fae a Wet (cH ULE) Mien ”t) 

7, 742. 00 21 
2, 820. 30 22 
13, 825. 00 23 
2, 543. 80 24 
4, 147. 50 25 
5,695.90} 26 
3,318.00} 27 
17, 143. 00 28 

284, 463. 20 
eas. 149 16 Ural ea! Ble Bo ol Siaire ats a Percate a er aeeae vb ps ae 30 | 3,318.00 29 
Fa SN ETC STN el OE NSE S| [a 2 i Si, RI Sr Seem [ees (Ub earten [eater 57 | 9,954.00; 30 
RAS 34 27 12 5 | SRR! Siete, 8 PSS el race | een ey easy Pra 40 | 2,765.00 31 
oe 33 DON on Alte ss ee eee Bate oace Fl (ie Eee eee MERCY Bae ee en os PO) 
Bes ihe Bll ees Somat ae nt aS oer Mees ea to eee sol) Bul. Da Re 20 eel as 
ord 73 19 yt ee | ge ee Pe ee Nn res wae epromedtate'l crmta c/s idiace mu 24 | 6,636.00) 34 
Sie 35 
iets 36 
pean 37 
Sy oea 38 
Aes 39 
pte 40 
=e 2 41 
eos 49 
Ee 43 

: 44 
ee 45 
are 46 
co pas 47 


e Of this number 9 were occupied in wood and 3 did not study trade. : tte 

F Seventeen of the graduates still work in the school shops; of 1 graduate no information is given. 
Students of junior classes do not study trades. 

fof 94 graduates no informationis given. | 

i Since 1886; of 12 graduates no information is given. 
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STUDENTS AND GRADUATES OF THE MIDDLE AND THE LOWER TECHNICAL AND 
TRADE SCHOOLS—Concluded. 


Students during the last school year. 


Mar- 
gin- ee 
tab- 
Seed Name of school. lished. - Shoe ee 3 
ber- Lock- \Join-/Found-| "| Black-|Turn- wae) | Dee 
smiths.| ers.| ers. ore. (Smiths. ers. nes bene llors. 
ers. 
Third group—concluded. 
1 | Irkootsk Trapesnikof trade. . 
2| Massalsk trade asylum of 
Kanshin. 
3 | Krasnoslobodsk trade -..----- 
Aa Bins Ketrad nm acronis sis abieretate 
5 | Penza Shvetzof trade ......-.. 
6 | Vilna training shops....--..- 
7 | Turgaisk Jacovleff trade....-.. 
8 | Oofa Alexander trade.......-- 
9 | Menkof Sebastopol trade... --. 


10 | Vitebsk town trade asylum. .. 
tA Lobolskitrade -<s-c.ee scicl= a 
12) | Kolomna trade... -25.--0--.--- 
13 | Astrakhan trade school of 
the Armenian church. 

14 | Kobijsk-Savinsk trade classes. 
15 | Alexandrof trade school in 
hamlet Kochureshty (Bessa- 


rabia). 

16 | Nogaisk commune trade.....- 

17 | Matchkask trade -...-....-.... 

18 ; Saksagansk commune trade .. 

19 | Chineseutsk trade...-.......- 

20 | Kotelnichesk Komisarof trade. 

OVatnsubis kerb rade ica micieinaictajetel=eis nine 

22 | Chembarsk commune trade... 

23) Pskov, ‘tradesto. 22 aesccmee 

24 | Samara Alexander trade...... | : 

25 | Aleshkof trade classes at the | 1888 |....... a Wy Sa | Laermer sap on Dae Fee ee ater Bs a 
four-class town. | 

26 | Archangel town trade ........ USOT Me Oe o5 | soe e sia ere ee hae foe ae ee ee eee [eee ree 

27 | Astrakhan Alexander II | 1875 j-.-.... Bilan come steeteabncwn =e hiceees 1S e= 4-5 Meee 
trade. 

28 | Astrakhan benevolent soci- | 1874 |.....-.- NS ice hist oe lerecsct eee males ae LOE. Ses allsoeees 
ety’s trade. 

29 | Goretzk trade ......:.0...2... 2 ee Ee Se Cae ey Ee a ea eS Se Misahe (eee wale 

30 | Elabujsk trade ............... 1887 8 D8 | ereies llnicts cht Samus sel lave eee E 

81 | Lebedinsk-trade.............. US TOM|ireo certs NO eects | eas cea sera leae ere 

82 | Yelisavetgrad trade.....-.-... TSGT ees. see UU Sp Bata Pee ba ereeeste Bere s 

33 | Abramtzef’s primary school | 1877 |....-.. RG) ew spiauliie.<celamemiea elise 
joiners’ shop. 

Bdillovne AlexanderLDtradencs.|( 1889 |oon owen |casien act sou lec eocl caeacesiae oe emeceeaeeeee ete Be 

35 | Novo Cherkask military trade-.| 1886 SSS oclanaemee| see Oe etaers Wd Ba saem cl acte y 

36 | Liidinovsk trade. 1875 8 Gloccenmel xc cslsceminen |e eae claseeetnloomacereleeses 

Tull Kozelsk trade... occ ee asta vie ee a|ceotee 23 DNs amos esl ginacisl poste wate ctotas | em awe |S aceeeteeetaee 

38 | Novo-Majatkovsk trade....... 1883 7 1G Cole c nl came cc emtctntasc sce femena tera 

39 | Kiev Alexander trade ........ 1874 53 Bll Cawaee| era ccleaseee 23 yale Seed eth 

40 joAlexanders) child's asylam’s)| 18785 loans |cecenlocae nel neee clcceeeslceses ll ll 8 
trade (Nizhnee Novgorod). 

41 | Vladimeer benevolent so- | 1882 19 OD ema tactevs oes eumeene Caterers se Perene|| 163 


ciety’s trade. 
42 | Profession section of the | 1884 |.......]..... 
Batoom town. 
43 | Minsk primary Jew school, | 1879 60 14 
with trade section. 
44 | Trade section at Vonzsk (gov- | 1875 |....... Nice wteteal ce ele eee nite see B leccedes 
ernwent Archangel) village. 
45 | Class of ivory carving at the | 1865 |.......].....].......|. 
Lomonosof village school 
(government Archangel). 


46 | Vologda tradeasylum......... TSBOs| es ecetee LON eset LTS eae, (SH Bee gs| Sersellead os 
Total of third group .........|......| 887 | 873 11 | 38 89° 69 288 69 | 44 
Totalforallthe three groups..|.... Sa 2, 231 |1, 414 74 | 57 148 | 94| 297 69 | 44 


@ Students of junior classes do not study trades. 
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STUDENTS AND GRADUATES OF THE MIDDLE AND THE LOWER TECHNICAL AND 
TRADE SCHOOLS—Concluded. 


Skt sn 
uring the 
last school Graduates. re 
year. Cost of |™.2t 
support a 
Book : E = Book baile num 
OOK- ; n- e an ook- « |Book-| ° studies. 
keep- |Total. Beit dy eo gray- at aoa harness| bind- tae keep-|Total. = 
ers. ? 3 ers. ay “| mak- | ers. ‘| ers. 
ers. 
ores CG eee Le ene ee ee cele ce leo eet LN a ae BGs 00m OE 
Pek 9 a ee TALES 2 Sasa RR RS ee pre Re It PR 632.63) 2 
seeeee 927.38] 3 
«sess 7,189.00! » 4 
sees 4,424.00) 5 
ac ee 6 
948.401 7 
1,659.00] 8 
op ate OBA Waa = a Ye 9 es ir eee en a ER ees (Re | ea meee Dae eae |e Cog 9 
at se 2,234.12] 10 
Seed ECU SS RAS BUSA 8 a a ay (AG SES Roce) oss Ar Me Prarie eevee (Seine as ae 11 
seer 1, 382.50] 12 
int 1,106.00) 13 
eae 16 Tei men ee ae ie Mie aj per: Pe ail eee ee ch ll 8 ae gBO NOON ea 
tae ae eo nei a eel TN al CS RN eae wes Ee it 0G! OOhse ab 
1,106.00) 16 
eee 17 
1, 824.90) 18 
BM tee 19 
1, 106.00] 20 
1,106.00) 21 
442.40] 22 
Eanes 23 
bP Bee a 24 
1,106.00) 25 
de 2,571.45) 26 
aoe 6,359.50) 27 
ene ED SY See ee es a ee meade eels SOREN Too Ot |Seaecale sasalSeabechoetecs 1,935.50) 28 
pat ye Rees ene eer eM Vee mabe | NE we ee || ER ke sc [ool O95: BOE OO 
ES. Hoi les ee ee Re ae Fe Ph el ee a ee RE eee ie ee ecm mie Opener 
Be Cie pean Seger a Kh ae eR be ae ee a Di D7 es ee aS le 995| 15993; O10 81 
ae FD dh seal ces es a2 [lc J APE a eV lel Darae al IA ee Uae ee eon Pa | 
a Me eae eT tena See Seine oe ee al) ech ie 2A OBE BEL mgd 
ve clhcn ge ll me es fe nena MS be ore pa Sa (oe (ara) Reena ee Ree Peeper er 34 
a os Pay Ee es ccna Doge eh er i Peg I See KE 7, 963.20] 35 
ae 5 Si Eboth ome, el, a lige pel DG a IS i Fs He A a ee Rear ay rel ony tt 36 
coe ss eerane ape ca, tah eo Nee aos. dest hey 8, eee ene 
5s, SE 159 aaa Me GQuiccee mallow 2 aril Og. 68'|2..2..|.--.-|-ic.--| | 194 | 16, 590/00) +39 
Pee BBE ee ee Ae | ee a ee oe [ee Dh a Poe e ae 40 
ee! 66 BSH Oe seme ae cc eibener. 2 [eae a Del ete a geo | eee ae cl eae tate pe | 
SecA ee eee i ten get eS eee ORL eh 10 con hes cy ee 
Laeae 74 iClear sl eeee lee ae ee ee ns ered I 22765500) 54s 
es Ee 55 7 RE as OME P| Ap ea ee S99 884.80) 44 
eee TEE Wezel eo psa IIe ese ak ee a a | ees eS 97.88| 45 
ee ia eceee et Cee. al de pil eat ey Chel) .| oragy| 1406: of] % 46 
Cine i, 562|  933/393| 24| 2| 1321 86| 171| 82| 6/|......{1,933 [172,923.10 
10 Che 1,705 | 745 33| 39|/ 156] 90 175| 33| 6| 2 (4,424 (579, 046.30 


b Three or four yearly. 
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478 REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF LABOR. a 
HOURS OF STUDY PER WEEK IN MIDDLE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 
Mechanical course. Chemical course. | Architectural course. 
2 Classes— Classes-— Classes— 
Subject. 
i, 5 COG i 0 6) Pee AP oak GS) bees O Ee Ohad Ca a Vie, lon) be Thy TLE LV. 
MRelirion: 2 ¢hskcese.c0 <2: 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Mathematics -.....-....- 3 Biillaestastebere aoe ae chee ante eis | Sateen 3 SS ere toe or 
UNINC (08 ver rice eae ener ace ee ees rl ee Nery 2 2 Mr tow esan sin win alae so ee wae ah abate 
WV GIGS) ise ae siclcle ere ere oiew 3 BM See orstiate a2 3 Sal ponte aie oiee eae 3 Disco ee alata 
CHEMIStIYVE asic cew eee ace se 3 Do leeraprelbaecrae 3 3 oA aed 3 el eas etc, a 
(Mie@CHAMICS: <i siucsine esses 5 PE eral Ans 5 LAs eaicteteliw sleet 5 DAN See Ae Re ee 
Construction of machines]-.-..- 2 Ei Qeaiteterel| setae 2 Boh eer gece 2 Dielereceree 
Mechanical work ..-....-- 
Chemical work 
Architecture .......-.--- 
Surveyingand levelling. . 
Commercial geography 
and elementary politi- 
cal economy. 
Bookkeeping and com- |-...--|------ 2 Dil eal ecmeats 2 ial Eee nes 2 2 
mercial correspondence. 
UAW Soe aro ees eee aoe 8 | =enina clarence cae Pe SSRs essere Se Yai SRS BS hemi 3 
Graphical studies. 
Geometrical tracing .--.. 6 Go lees alee 4 Se eee) eee 6 Sera meaie ances 
Pechnical tracing... ..-2.|--<---|---s-e 3 17) eee) See 4 0 Eee ea Guitare 
Architectural tracing....}.--.--|.-.--- Gi Saecea tea selector nc le seeelsite anaes 2 3 10 20 
SDP ay Oy oee meister 3 SHED oad ibecore 4 7A ese 38 (et acc 10 8 6 4 
Practical training. - 
Mechanical shops. --.---- 9 9 9 9 We Sars asec eee ae 2 6 10 6 6 
Chemical shops ..--<-....|-.-.-- 7 ns eee eee 18 UD erred Yrine Me lanterns hh See AS 
Techno-chemical shops -.|.2.-.2]--<--+|------}-o~se+|e-eeee|w----= 8 Piel Sees) Beek le eee ESeeh5 
Mgal SS oe eek 36| 38} 34] 38) 34| 42| 40| 40|- 42| 42] 42| 42 
a@ Electrical. 
HOURS OF STUDY PER WEEK IN LOWER TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 
Classes. Classes. Classes. 
Subject. ; 
ES || ek. 3 BY ia [i ye | cd 7 tee fo 5 Be 
Religion 1 1 1 
Arithmetic and algebra(a) - Silo ee lee 
Geometry 4 Pei 
Physics 4 
@HOMIGEY =e ve main, cals view Se anieemicte ealeeimeinn} Sis Memes w cote all | mmerneh | | mnietCAea | mary ies elt artic occa 
Mechanics.......- ora org Ss 1Siahe'ahs! opsta[An ajafeterele simi Starateen cel MR PSP ea ck res ral eral cere tea 
IO OVO ssainyain1nicle.s a, ne tae wins\\eiy.n minis © le nissteibisiHie]| a= ula i=| inte) tre inset |e RES WT re eet eae tea ence ee = 
Construction of machines ..-..... ne asicepisemisei atm) | UR! eet ok Saal eer gual tO allie tatten tar es ema 
Mechanical york 527. / jor cats gare essiewieiata ele siseimre’alle =rctepaie |e ma lio MEAT <covciee|| Meaniee I eseeercncl oe oe eee | ee 
Chomcal rors. osc ass dea seyeis ode se iaetomenia'|= net eet al sins MMs eieara sf a Ot meat ieee eee ne 
Architectural work and materials ......---- 6 8 6 
DPUbsidrany ad jas tM CMS) cc. cccieteisie vstemiptetnies| erie eat em eee} etetetelore] net ke etl ee ee ee eye Se ese 2 3 
Levelling and layin soutor materials cs: <-)-<-5 2 |pee aes ce tee eeeee lace oeetmeee sale eee oe u 2 
BOOIICO PIN Ste ene sa ule meen einem era a erect eee MICS Ee cel teare ap ete ea: 4 
Graphical studies. 
LONE wabiAS ge Brac eee eeueehea geo) cron sso) 4 2 2 4 2 2 6 6 6 
Technical and geometrical tracing. -......... 4 4 6 4 2 4 4 4 4 : 
(OPIN bath th poate Sc eer einat ols Seo Seer ened aaaian eet sarilonsd Solel Setar ses oe 2 PB ee 
Practical training. 
Moo Mpmica (SHOPS): cia\c. sts... saecclnwsieeeisnete cane 20 20 20 EBgiis cae Weeisce alleen | Sema Gomme 
Chemicalshopss. 2... ers chic ace cise somes seme deem ceeee tleheeelen anee 10 Crise ce a ee 
Techno-chemicalshops and training works..|......|-.----|.---.-|--.-.- 10 8 14 14 13 
yt cet ad et elo 
RRO hae em emcee raw ciate acisceu sie occ ce send 44 44 46 44 42 49 44 40 44 


a Algebra is taught only in mechanical classes. _ 
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HOURS OF STUDY PER WEEK IN TRADE SCHOOLS. 
ren 


Classes. 
Subject. en eee 
a 8 CT; i) SE 
PSII ERE ete aie ee ah, RE wee eae ian So wre Se ek ef Sdlamecie'wn if 1 2 
Russian Renn i ee eg Sea EER eee nh cn Sie dk, Mian oan cee ates 2 2 2 
UCU TEE RE PPSTEM IIS PCCOD PEE ae on ioe co we aS eeelen de nu Gn mc damge Sobgea sackucacausecd 3 2 2 
Geometr. Vino enn anna nnn nn nee een ene ee eee eee eee eet eee eee ene 3 é 


ota a Se ee nt nee OO eee ee ne aoe ti 
BESO Rae POM HEE ee eee Pe, Mees ete rnc vues cheat and uci Mon olEan 
Practical studies in workshops 
SES A aot) SRS Se Se ae ee ae Sees ee eee ee 


THE FUNDAMENTAL REGULATIONS FOR INDUSTRIAL(a) 
SCHOOLS, IMPERIALLY CONFIRMED MARCH 7, 1888. 


The object of these regulations was to afford a definite basis for dis- 
trict and graded institutions for technical education. So far, however, 
no schools have been established under them. The regulations are as 
follows: 

(1) The industrial schools for the male population of the empire are 
established for the purpose of propagating in the population middle 
and Jower technical and trade education. 

(2) The middle technical schools teach all that is required for mechan- 
ics aS nearest assistants to engineers, and the other chief supervisors 
of industry. 

(3) The lower technical schools, in teaching some special branch, 
give the knowledge required by the immediate and direct supervisors 
of the labor of workmen in industrial works. 

(4) The trade schools teach the practice of different trades, and give 
the knowledge necessary for an intelligent system of executing work. 

(5) Each of the above forms of industrial schools can exist sepa- 
rately, or together with other similar schools of different grades and 
specialties. If, in the general superintendency, the middle technical 
schools are joined with the lower, or with the trade schools, then such 
a conjunction of schools bears the name of a general industrial school. 
To the industrial schools, as far as possible, are joined supplementary 
schools for teaching workmen during their unoccupied hours. 

(6) The industrial schools may be joined with preparatory schools 
of a general education. In educational institutions of this kind the 
teaching of general educational subjects may be done in classes desig- 
nated to take special studies. On the contrary the teaching of some 
of the mixed subjects and practical work may be begun before finishing 
the general educational course in the school, on condition, however, 
that in the middle technical schools the teaching of mixed subjects 
and of practical work do not begin until the scholars have ended their 
general education according to the third class of real (non-classic) gym- 
nasia. : 

aPromeeshleni (French, industriel; German, gewerb). Included under this term are 


the middle technical, lower technical, and trade schools. The higher technical 
subjects would be tanght in the universities. 
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[An industrial school joined with a school of general education can 
not be joined with industrial schools of other categories. | 

(7) The industrial schools are supported either at the expense of the 
government, or of communes, or of societies, or of private people. The 
schools supported by the government treasury or requiring material 
assistance from it, undergo all the rules promulgated for them by the 
government, and their teachers and scholars enjoy all the rights men- 
tioned in the regulations. The government can also grant such rights 
to other schools supported by communes, private people, ete. 

(8) The offerings received by these schools, the payment for tuition, 
and income through the sale of articles made in the school shops are 
considered to be the sole property of the school. The payments. for 
studies are generally to be employed as supplementary to the sums 
given to the schools by the government for the salaries of teachers of the 
corresponding sections, for the purchase of books, and at last for assist- 
ing persons in destitute circumstauces who have served or who serve 
in such schools, as well a8 poor scholars. The profit from the sale of 
articles is to be chiefly utilized for the needs of the shops. 

(9) In industrial schools a predominant significance is given to the 
teaching of subjects directly relating to the specialty of the school, and 
also to graphical studies and to practical exercises in the ways of work- 
ing. The teaching of general educational studies is chiefly limited to a 
repetition (review) of the programme passed in the preparatory gen- 
eral educational school, with the addition of such subjects only as are 
needed for the practical life to which the scholars are preparing them- 
selves. 

(10) The extent of the course of studies in industrial schools, the 
determination of the studies entering the programme, and also the time 
which must be employed for graphical studies and for practical exer- 
cises in working are defined by statutes and regulations published for 
such schools conformably to their specialty and to the local conditions” 
and requirements. On the same basis is also established the extent of 
studies in industrial schools, it being observed that the programme of 
middle technical schools and that of trade schools lasts not longer than 
four years, and the programme of lower technical schools not longer 
than three years. In an industrial school joined with a general educa- 
tional one, the general term of the course must not exceed the normal 
term of studies of both schools. According to this the trade schools 
completing the general education of primary schools, up to the degree 
of a two-class village school, can not have a course of studies exceeding 
five years. 

(11) Industrial schools supported by the government are established 
by order of the minister of public instruction and those supported by 
other sources are established—the technical, by permission of said min- 
ister; and the trade schools, by permission of the curator of the educa- 
tional district. Technical schools are controlled by the said curators, 
and the trade ones by the director of public (peasant) schools. 

(12) The industrial schools are allowed to accept scholars of all con- 
ditions and religions. 

[In the schools supported by private people limitations can be allowed 
in this respect through the permission of the minister of public in- 
struction. 

(13) To enter trade schools one must present a certificate of his end- 
ing the course of studies of primary schools; for entering the lower 
technical school, the course of studies of town or district schools; and 
for entering middle technical schools, a certificate of his ending the 
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studies of five classes of real (non-classic) gymnasia, or of any other 
middle educational institution, the course of which will be regarded 
equal by the minister of public instruction. 

(14) Persons not satisfying the above conditions are allowed to enter 
such schools if they have stayed at least two years in industrial works, 
and by their examination can prove that they can follow the course of 
the school in which they wish to enter. Before accepting such persons 
the oe must get information of them from the places where they 
worked, 

(15) The full programme regarding the entrance into such schools, as 
well as the regulations regarding the passing from class to class, and 
graduating, is published by the ministry of public instruction. 

(16) The industrial schools must have—a library, a cabinet of man- 
uals for tracing and drawing (where possible), a special room for model- 
ling, and the necessary books conformable to the specialty of the school. 
Besides this the schools must have the necessary facilities for practical 
studies, or the possibility for such guaranteed by private industrial 
firms. ’ 

(17) By permission of the minister boarding schools may be allowed 
at such industrial schools, provided they be superintended by the man- 
agers of the latter schools. 

(18) The boarding schools are supported either by the government 
or by payments received from boarders, or by donations from com- 
munes, private people, etc. 

(19) The formation of the control and management of boarding schools 
is appointed by special ministerial instructions. 

(20) In industrial schools, supported by the government, the fees 
for studies are defined—for technical schools, by the ministry; for 
trade schools, by the curator of the educational district; for those estab- 
lished by private means the fees for studies are determined by those 
who support the schools. 

(21) The composition (personal) and the order of managing indus- 
trial schools are defined by statutes published for such purposes, con- 
formable to the necessities and to the statutes existing for general ed- 
ucational institutions of an equal grade. 

(22) The teachers of religion are chosen by the school managers after 
being recommended by the local diocese; their appointment is con- 
firmed by the curator of the educational district. 

(23) The teachers of practical work are taken from among those 
who by their education have the right to occupy the place of teachers 
in real-gymnasia. For trade schools the teachers of general educa- 
tional studies are taken from among those who have received a tech- 
nical or artistic education; the teachers of technical studies, technical 
tracing, and teachers of practical work, from among those who have, 
at least, graduated fronr middle technical institutions. 

24) The teachers of religion, of mixed studies, of tracing and draw- 
ing, in the laboratory, and the masters having the title of mechanics are 
considered to be in active government service. The masters not hav- 
ing such titles, and also teachers of modelling, gymnastics, music, and 
dancing, in schools where these subjects are taught, are simply hired. 

[On the recommendation of the superintendent, approved by the cu- 
rator of the educational district, all the teachers may be private; ?. ¢., 
hired. 

35} For increasing general educational knowledge and for the pur- 
pose of forming experienced technical school teachers, such schools 
may have supernumerary teachers, 
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(26) Teachers of technical schools are appointed for service by the 
rules existing for non-classic gymnasia, and the trade teachers by those 
existing for town schools. 

(27) The supernumerary teachers and master teachers in technical 
schools supported by the government are divided into four categories 
with the following salaries: 960, 1,200, 1,440, and 1,800 rubles ($530.88, 
$663.60, $796.32, and $995.40) in middle technical schools; 750, 900, 
1,250, and 1,500 rubles ($414.75, $497.70, $691.25, and $829.50) in lower 
technical schools; each of these salaries is given for twelve lessons a 
week, for fifteen hours in directing the graphical studies, for twenty 
hours in laboratory work, and for twenty-five hours in practical work 
in the shops; with a deduction for the hours which were not occupied 
conformable to the salary. 

(28) Those re-entering the service as teachers in technical schools 
receive at the beginning the lowest salary, and only after five years’ 
service in the same school can it be increased. The next salaries are 
given to those who have served more time in the school, and have dis- 
played a useful service. 

(29) For additional lessons or hours in technical schools the teachers 
receive an additional pay, which in middle technical schools is caleu- 
lated at 75 rubles ($41.48) a year for each general educational study, at 
60 rubles ($33.18) for each graphical study, ete. 

(30) Teachers of trade schools supported by the government receive 
a remuneration for teaching according to the number of hours occupied 
by them during the week; the lessons of religion and of special sciences 
are paid at 50 rubles ($27.65) for a yearly hour, and the general educa- 
tional lessons at 40 rubles ($22.12), the payment for practical work 
being 25 rubles ($13.83) for the yearly hour. 

(31) In each lower and middle technical school with one or two 
specialties there is appointed one supervisor, the middle school with 
three specialties has two supervisors, and the general technieal school 
has four of them who are chosen from among the teachers. Such su- 
pervisors must assist the school authorities in controlling the conduct 
and success of scholars, and must also replace absent teachers. 

(32) On combining several middle technical schools, in each of its 
sections is appointed a special person for controlling and teaching the 
specialty appertaining to such section. 

(33) In industrial schools, in case of need, doctors may be appointed 
by the curator of the educational district, while in trade schools they 
may be chosen by the inspector and appointed by the director of 
publie schools. 

(34) At industrial schools, conformable to the grade and the num- 
ber of their teachers, there may be formed pedagogical councils and 
household committees on regulations, which exist for other schools of 
the same standing. : 

(35) At industrial schools there may be appointed positions of hon- 
orary curators, and in trade schools honorary inspectors. 

(36) These schools have the right to have a seal engraved with the 
government armories aud the name of the school, to procure realties and 
accept all sorts of gifts, and to get from abroad articles of art, ete., ex- 
empted from duties. 

(37) Arrests, ete. 

(38) Persons teaching in government industrial schools are pen- 
sioned according to their grades. 

(39) Graduates of middle fourth-class technical schools receive the 
name of techno-mechanic, conformable to the specialty. Graduates 
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of such of these schools as have a course of studies of two or three 
years get the above name only after having served two or three ye as 
in industrial works. 

(40) Those receiving the name of techno-mechaniec, if they have no 
other higher rights, receive the title of honorable citizen, and also the 
right to enter higher technical schools of a corresponding nature. 

(41) The graduates of middle technical schools, if they did not pos- 
sess higher tights before entering these schools, have in regard to title 
and conscription the same rights as those graduating from middle gen- 
eral educational institutions, The eraduates of lower technical ‘and 
also of trade schools reeeive the rights given to persons of a corre- 
sponding education. 


CHAPTER IX. 


PRESENT STATUS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN 
SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES. 


CHAPTER IX. 


PRESENT STATUS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN SCANDINAVIAN 
COUNTRIES. 


Trade schools have not, as yet, attained great importance in Scandi- 
navian countries. Outside the trade departments of some of the tech- 
nical schools but few exist, and thése are stillin their infancy. Among 
artisans there is a strong opposition to the ordinary trade school; but 
the general opinion among educators and others favors them, and almost 
every employer finds youths who have graduated from trade schools 
superior both as artisans and asmen. The mostimportant trade schools 
are those for weaving in Sweden; schools for wood carvers and one for 
mechanics in Norway; and schools for shoemakers and watchmakers 
in Denmark. A number of new schools are spoken of, and some are 
soon to be opened. 

Of much greater importance, as yet, than the trade schools in the 
industrial life of the Scandinavian countries are the technical schools, 
of which (not including technological institutes) Norway has 14, Swe- 
den 34,and Denmark 82. All of these schools receive support from the 
governments of their respective countries. They are for the greater part 
evening schools, and have as their chief object the technical education 
of artisans, though a few of them offer facilities for general academic 
studies. A few have trade departments, but most of them are content 
to give theoretical instruction in the trades, leaving it to the pupils to 
obtain manual skill in the shops. The greatest attention is paid to 
drawing of all kinds, especially trade and mechanical drawing. The 
great majority of the pupils of these technical schools are working 
already at some trade. Employers are obliged sometimes to send the 
youths who work for them to these schools; others are glad to pay their 
fees, and encourage all to attend. 

It was observed that nearly every foreman of a shop was a graduate 
|of some technical school. Some idea of the importance given these 

‘schools in Scandinavian countries may be gathered from the fact that 
|in Denmark alone, with its 2,500,000 inhabitants, about 10,000 pupils 
| attend technical schools every year. 

Next in importance to the technical schools are, in Norway and Den- 
mark, the so-called schools of home industry, their task being the 
revival of home industry among the country population by teaching 
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the men to do such carpenter and blacksmith work as may be useful to 
the farmer, and the women, weaving, spinning, ete., and also different 
kinds of ornamental work for those who desire it. These schools are 
regarded as productive of great economic results, in many cases en- 
abling country laborers to double their income during the winter months. 
In Denmark no less than 500 schools of home industry exist, generally 
in connection with other schools, and are supported by 400 societies for 
the promotion of home industry, and in part by the government. 

In Sweden few schools of this kind exist, as home industry has 
always flourished in that country, and skill in all kinds of manual work 
has been transmitted from generation to generation. 

The manual training schools (sloid schools) play a great part in 
Scandinavian education. In Norway manual training, or sloid, is yet 
in its beginning, having been introduced principally in higher private 
schools, but after January 1, 1892, will become obligatory in all public 
schools throughout the country. 

In Sweden the manual training departments are nearly all in pub. 
lic schools of a lower grade. The higher schools teach manual training 
toa very limited extent. There are also a number of schools in Sweden 
where manual training only is taught. : 

_ In Denmark instruction in home industrial work seems to have taken 
the place of sloid in most of the public schools; the latter is found only 
in schools of a higher grade (about 60 in all). 

As to the real aim and purpose of instruction in sloid there is even 

at this date considerable difference of opinion among educators in 
Scandinavian countries. Although its very practical results are obvious, 
and manufacturers and other employers are enthusiastic over these 
schools because they furnish youths who possess more manual skil] 
combined with considerable technical insight than those who have 
not enjoyed the same advantage, still this is by others regarded simply 
as an incidental advantage, and not that which gives sloid its real 
worth. 

The prevalent belief that the so-called Niiis system is the one accord- 
ing to which all manual training is conducted in Seandinavian 
countries is erroneous... Hach country has its own system, and nearly 
every large school some peculiar feature of its own. Thus in Upsal 
shoemaking is a part of the instruction, in Gothenburg tinsmithy’ work, 
ete. et 

The higher schools in Norway, where manual training is obligatory 
and occupies a part of the time which would otherwise be given to the 
usual studies, have the book work to be accomplished in a year’s course 
fixed by law. Inquiry has shown that in order to introduce manual 
training the time for the ordinary studies had to be shortened by 
two or more hours a week in several schools, yet no difficulty had been 
experienced in doing as much book work as formerly and in doing it as 
well. This was the case in some schools where inquiry was made. 
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The directors of these schools all agreed that in some cases manual 
training had the effect of making a student more proficient in book 
work. It is further believed that manual training has a wholesome 
influence on mental work in general, in this that it stimulates the fac- 
ulties besides effecting a more harmonious development. Most schools 
aim to have their manual training departments extended. Only in one 
case was manual training spoken of with indifference and looked upon 
as beneficial only as taking the place of gymnastics. In no case was it 
regarded as detrimental in any way to proficiency in study. 

Sewing, knitting, mending, and various kinds of needlework have 
been taught in every girls’ school in the Scandinavian countries for a 
great number of years. Embroidery and finer needlework, however, 
are taught only in private schools. In Sweden an attempt is also being 
made to introduce cooking courses into the public schools, but so far 
with poor success as the attendance is not obligatory. 

In the folk schools the pupils receive instruction for four, eight, and 
even twelve hours a week for seven years in sewing and industrial 
work. In the higher private schools the same instruction extends over 
a period of from ten to fourteen years, and is in most cases obligatory. 

The aim in the public schools is to enable the pupil to make and mend 
her own clothing, and to teach her various kinds of housework. There 
seems to be but one opinion as to the results of this kind of instruc- 
tion, viz., all agree that they are excellent, and that especially among 
the poorer classes the ability in different sorts of handiwork and the eco- 
nomical and orderly habits the girls bring with them from school are of 
great moral and economic importance. Usually the girls on leaving 
school are competent enough to do sewing of all kinds, plain dress- 
making and other similar work, with some skill. The training they 
receive is thorough and systematic, and many attain a degree of pro- 
ficiency that enables them to earn a living by this kind of work, with- 
out seeking special instruction out of school. Constant improvement 
in methods is made, and only ‘specially trained and experienced 
teachers are employed. 

For the benefit of those who wish further training in the kinds of 
work above referred to the Scandinavian countries have so-called in- 
dustrial schools for women, generally private enterprises, though some 
of them receive state aid. In addition to teaching sewing, dressmak- 
ing, etc., these schools have made great efforts to revive the interest in 
art weaving and lace making. Their success has far surpassed expec- 
tation, and it is predicted that owing to their influence home industry 
will flourish in the Scandinavian countries as never before. Some of 
these schools offer courses in languages, bookkeeping, ete., and do 
much, it is claimed, to better the economic and social position of 
women. 

The number of graduates in trade, technical, and industrial schools 
in the Scandinavian countries, and the per cent. who go out as graduates 
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and non-graduates into the occupations for which they have been fitted, 
are as follows: 


GRADUATES OF SCHOOLS IN NORWAY. 


School. ‘Graduates. | Per cent. 


Trade schools. 


Skirmfjordny schoo) forameehamies eae sian amide eee ae > wien e/a le inlays : 79 85 
PATencabschoolot Carpenuny sn 2. cc emai sinielaia wale = ata tntaratclnte «jotarsiaieelsteaie mia ae 95 40 
Solje school of carpeniiye -- oe cn = bin op miami = mre wei nfm el el 56 49 
DOVE SCHOOL OP WOOd CALVADOS cclioctas sane Stes Soe ele ecole aie eae cine sereiayael stars eae 55, 90 
Kaiensenvik BchooliOlwO0G.Carvin ge ott. ome on = cileteeneal= o=s aster ee aes sneer ; 58 94 


Technical schools. 


Trond hyemAbochMmical SCHOOL x jac se arrest Seema (ala lak Sie een sielete Satarete elo tee 60 96 
MBorcen ec NIC AMS CH OO aterm tet om crn ate meen lee el eee 23 93 
Christiania technical-sehool: 22 hs ssf oe tent sie tania a eee eee eee 32 90 


Industrial schools, 


Christiania industrial schoolifor women. .-..5- Sac. emer a ewe einen cee sesnee 250 37 
Levanger industrial school for women...-.. Se 100 48 
Ofstad industrial school for women. ..-.- 2 195 50 
MolichwindusteralssCh OO c ces tress Foi oes oe ee eta te ace See erent ates 130 75 


GRADUATES OF SCHOOLS IN SWEDEN. 


e 
Trade schools. 
UBOrAS SCHOONOL VGA WEN Oe ar mca cat Gee eta aeiaaeiaisle ae ee are antennae : 87 100 
HeTININ S SCHOOW.OLF WeMVIRG) = a sa nwin -i one =1== cine tm msl oelenacinmjal= <iateieln sa ces See oe 110 96 
Pskilstuna school for metal -werkers.. s< ls. 0.0 fe canada sbmipasees aseecelone 29 90 
Technical schools. 
Orebro technical school (four years, 1888-1891) .....-.-.....---22---.-.-- 22 e eee 78 85 
Norrkjéping technical schoo] (four years, 1888-1891)...........----.-...-+----- 48 89 
Malmd technical school (fourtyears, 1888-1891) .....-2 2.2... 202---- eed eee eee ne- 80 95 
Boras technical school -(four years, 1888-1891) -- 2227. .c ene we wee ins en mae nes 44 90 
GRADUATES OF SCHOOLS IN DENMARK. 
Trade schools. 
School forishoemalers: (Ghatee eaes) ot cnc Nenive = sarsaleinerascte ace ninee aeaeeek 120 100 
School for watchmakers (three years) --.- 22 ..ce-paccsnedeenscccnce rR ae Ses 50 95 
Technical schools. 
Department of painting, Copenhagen technical school ..........-.--.....----- 375 95 
Department for metal workers, Copenhagen technical school ...--..........-- 155 90 
Department of painting, Odense technical school ........ .1...--2..------2--0- 94 96 
Department of painting, Aarhuus technical school ...... -.-.......2.-.---02-- 110 90 


MANUAL TRAINING IN SWEDEN. 


In his address before the manual training congress at Munich in 
1888 the celebrated Salomon, director of the seminary at Niiis, gave 
a brief outline of the development of sloid as an educational factor in 
Swedish schools. He said: 


The work of introducing sloid instruction in the Swedish schools, in 
accordance with present principles, had its beginning in the year 1872; 
in which year, also, was founded the sloid school at Niiis. In those 
first years the movement was restricted to the establishment of inde- 
pendent schools and to the introduction of sloid, as a special branch 
of instruction, into a number of common schools. 
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With the year 1877 the Swedish sloid instruction reached a new 
stage of progress, when the diet, at the suggestion of the government, 
determined to appropriate an annual subvention of 75 crowns ($20.10) 
out of the state treasury for the benefit of every common school in - 
which sloid instruction for boys should be introduced. 


After giving due credit to Minister F. F. Carlsson for the successful 
accomplishment of this work Director Salomon continued: 


It was estimated that this allowance of 75 crowns ($20.10) would be 
paid to 200 schools; but it is evident that this estimate was much too 
low, since there are now more than 1,000 schools which are entitled to 
the award. With the exception of the common schools in Gothenburg 
sloid instruction is everywhere elective. S 

In Gothenburg sloid is reserved for pupils of the fourth school year 
in the common schools. About 2,000 boys have taken this course. The 
sloid teaching is given to 20 different divisions, each of which includes 
18 to 19 pupils. There are 13 carpentry divisions, 5 divisions for iron 
work, and 1 each for pasteboard work and painting. Each pupil re- 
ceives 7 hours’ instruction in sloid per week. This is given by master 
workmen. * > * 

In 1887 the city appropriated 22,200 crowns ($5,949.60) for this in- 
struction, to which the state added the sum of 3,750 crowns ($1,005). 
As long ago as the year 1875 sloid was introduced as an elective spe- 
cialty into the common school teachers’ seminary at Carlstad, and in 
the fall of this year (1888) it is proposed to bring it into the common 
school teachers’ seminaries at Lund and at Hernésand. 

From the common schools, as a point of departure, the sloid instrue- 
tion has extended little by little to other educational establishments; 
and so, within recent years, the opportunity has been given to the. 
pupils of many of the higher institutions of learning (both gymnasia — 
and private schools) to receive sloid instruction at stated hours every 
week. 

Large numbers of, teachers’ associations have declared themselves in 
favor of thisidea. At the (twelfth) general council of teachers at Goth- 
enburg in 1887 the question for discussion was, ‘Should sloid instruc- 
tion be introduced into teachers’ seminaries generally; and, if so, in 
what way and under what form?” On motion of Principal Carlsson, 
son of the former minister, F. F. Carlsson, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

“in consequence of the experience accumulating on many sides the 
teachers’ council holds it to be indisputable that further experiments 
should be made in introducing sloid instruction into the general teach- 
ers’ seminaries. ‘The sloid teaching should form an elective specialty, 
and, at first, wood sloid only should be taught (cabinetmaking and a 
little turning).” 

It deserves mention, as of special significance, that in recent years 
sloid has also been introduced not only into the bigher schools for 
boys, but into a number of girls’ schools and mixed schools. 

From a hygienic point of view sloid instruction for girls has been 
advocated. The so-called people’s high schools (the seminaries for the 
country population) have begun to introduce the sloid; and in the 
universities at Upsal and Lund sloid rooms are fitted up for the use 
of students. 

The education of the teachers is provided for, partly through courses 
held in the several provinces, partly through means of the sloid semi- 
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nary at Nias, where every year great numbers of male and female 
teachers receive free instruction. Those male and female teachers 
who are installed over the common schools receive a subsidy from the 
provincial treasuries, and can travel on the state railroads to and from 
the seminary at reduced fares. 

As regards the principles of sloid instruction in the Swedish schools 
a distinction is commonly made between pedagogic and practical 
school sloid. This last is now practised in a few schools only—as in 
the Practical Work School at Stockholm, the Institute of Reformation 
at Hall, and in certain common schools i in the provinces of Stockholm 
and Carlscrona. The object of sloid teaching here is to enable the chil- 
dren to acquire dexterity and skillin making certain specified objects. 
This plan, therefore, places the school in servitude to sloid instruction; 
whereas at Nias, and elsewhere in Sweden, for the most part, peda- 
gogic sloid instruction provides, first of all, a means of development 
for the children, and thereby serves primarily for their education. 
Not skilled labor, but the exercise itself is here the chief object. Since, 
therefore, sloid instruction is here placed in the service of education, 
this instruction must be made available for the pedagogic education of 
the teachers who are in a position to prevent what is designed to be 
merely a means from being confounded with the end. 

Formerly artisans’ sloid instruction prospered fairly well in the com- 
mon schools; but of late years this form of instruction has become less 
popular, so that in Gothenburg, where this “ practical school sloid” has 
had its strongest fortress, they are earnestly endeavoring, as I have 
already pointed out, to direct it in a purely pedagogical course. 

From all these indications it is apparent, therefore, that sloid instruc- 
tion in Sweden is having a successful development, both quantitative 
and qualitative, and corporeal labor will be annually introduced into 
hundreds of schools. The interest in this instruction reaches to ever- 
widening circles. For the advantage of a wise and generous educa- 
tion, adapted to the times in which we live, may it continue to extend. 


At the close of the year 1890 there were in Sweden 1,392 schools 
into which manual training had been introduced. These schools re- 
ceived state aid to the amount of 103,067.78 crowns ($27,622.17). Be- 
sides, the state appropriates 20,000 crowns ($5,360) annually to support 
this instruction in various districts. From other sources these schools 
derive a revenue of 200,000 crowns ($53,600) a year. 

To the above number must be added about 200 institutions which, 
within the year 1891, adopted manual training—state schools, private 
schools, several sloid schools, and public schools. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN DENMARK. 


In Denmark there existed for many years prior to 1883 a form of 
educational hand labor styled ‘home industry,” of which the Danish 
teacher, Clauson-Kaas, was a prominent advocate and champion. 

Owing to differences of opinion between this remarkable man and 
the secretary of the Central Association of Home Industry (concern- 
ing the utility of manual training as a means of intellectual disci- 
pline) the partisans of each polemic fell into a violent conflict, and as 
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a result the movement camé to a stad and even showed unmistakable 
sigus of retrogression. At this juncture Prof. Mikkelsen, whose sys- 
tem of teaching is regarded by Herr Schenckendorff with great admi- 
ration, and in respect to thoroughness the nearest to perfection of any, 
exerted his influence as a pacificator. - 

Prof. Mikkelsen, now director of the sloid school at Copenhagen, as 
a delegate from Damark made an address before the eighth German 
manual training congress upon the progress of Danish sloid, in the 
course of which he referred only by indirect allusion to the unprofit- 
able controversies that had been waged between the rival factions. 
He merely said: 


It will be needless for me, in this presence, to go into the early his- 
tory of the work school movement, as it was conducted i in former years .. 
by Clauson-Kaas, and so zealously and energetically promoted by him 
and his friends. This history is so well known in Germany that I can 
add nothing new concerning it. I remark only that the present aims 
of our sloid teaching follow other lines than those which the home in- 
dustry experiment of Clauson-Kaas had in view. 


As this address contains a suecinet account of sloid instruction as 
pursued in Denmark its salient points are here reproduced: 


In reviewing this new order of things in Denmark I must, in a 
rude fashion, begin with my own undertaking. Yet this shall not 
deter me from giving you a wholly objective picture of the develop- 
ment and condition of sloid instruction, as well as of the system pur- 
sued by me. I shall endeavor, however, to exclude from my report 
everything of a polemical nature. - 

After I had labored for the cause, with voice and pen, for a series of 
years, in 1883 I established the first genuine sloid school in Denmark 
at Nestved, where I was then the principal of a technical school. In 
the year 1885 I went to Copenhagen, founded there, at my own expense, 
a sloid school, and began to work for the promotion of sloid by means of 
strenuous agitation, not only in Copenhagen, but everywhere through- 
out the country. 

At the beginning of the school year 1885 Herren Slomann and 
Winkel-Horn, who had founded a new Latin and real-school, prepared 
to incorporate sloid as an obligatory study in the plan of instruction 
in their school. In this school, as everywhere else in Denmark at 
present (with the exception of two schools), the system of teaching 
devised by me is adopted. Wherein this system consists I will ex- 
plain further on. 

In the spring of 1886 the Danish Sloid Society was founded at my 
suggestion, whose aim is to secure the introduction of pedagogical 
sloid into both the higher and lower schools of the country. The 
state immediately placed 6,000 crowns ($1; 608) at our disposal for the 
benefit of the society, and ‘at the same timeI began to give instruc- 
tion to teachers. 

Soon after this I bought a large, convenient, and well located build- 
ing, in which I fitted up a sloid school for teachers. Here, in August 
1886, was established the first vacation course for teachers, which was 
attended by 24 male teachers and some female teachers, The attend- 
ants on this course were from Copenhagen and other parts of the 
country. 
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At the beginning of the school year 1886 sloid was introduced in 
an experimental way in the Latin school at Fredericksborg. At 
the same time sloid was taken up in six private Latin and real- 
schools in Copenhagen, from whence, in the course of the school year, 
it found admission to three more institutions. The cause of sloid 


steadily won new friends, and in educational circles people began to 


make experiments and think earnestly concerning the matter. 
In July and August 1887 was held the second teachers’ course in 


my sloid teachers’ ‘school, and this was attended by 41 male and fe- - 


male teachers. 

The extension of sloid instruction has gone steadily forward until 
now; and, up to the present time, sloid has been introduced into 
11 Latin schools, 13 real-schools, 4 people’s high schools, 1 village 
school, 3 children’s homes, and 2 asylums. Many more yet will intro- 
duce it during the current year. Finally, there are besides 4 inde- 
pendent sloid s¢hools in Denmark. Some classes also in the common 
school will be experimentally taught sloid exercises. 

At first sloid was taught only to the older boys, afterwards to boys 
from 10 to 11 years of age. Later it came to bemore and more the prac- 
tice to begin instruction in wood sloid with boys in their seventh year. 
Originally, participation in sloid instruction was almost everywhere 
optional; now it is almost everywhere obligatory; and the people are 
well satisfied to have it so. In the people’s high school alone (in conse- 
quence of the nature of this school) does it remain elective. 

At the teachers’ courses (of which four of six weeks’ duration will be 
annually held at my sloid teachers’ school) instruction will be given 
in wood sloid in connection with drawing. Then a series of lectures will 
be conducted here. These pertain in part to pedagogical and physiolog- 
ical subjects, and, in part, to working tools and the knowledge of ma- 
terials. This summer two teachers’ courses have been held—from the 


beginning of June to the middle of July and from that time till the 


end of August. 
The state supports this movement for the education of the teachers; 
‘and, during the past fiscal year, the state has. contributed, through the 
Danish Sloid Society, 14,400 crowns ($3,859.20) for the furtherance of 
the cause. The education of the teachers continues through three or 
four consecutive six weeks’ courses, or a single course of six months’ 
duration. 

It is gradually becoming clear to us that if sloid is to exert the in- 
fluence we wish it must rest on the same basis as the other specialties 
of the school. 

The price of tuition is not uniform, but ranges from 2$ to 5 crowns 
(67 cents to $1.34) per year. Children are allowed to keep as their own 
the articles they make. The hours of instruction vary from one to 
four per week. ; 

Teachers and school directors are everywhere well disposed toward 
the cause. Only exceptionally here and there does one meet an avowed 
opponent. But all have reached the conviction that we have in sloid 
a valuable means of education. But the higher and lower schools 
here are not equally devoted to the cause. While the first are sub- 
stantially unanimous in favoring the introduction of sloid, there is 
much hesitation on the part of the lower schools to adopt it. ’ This will 
disappear with time. Public opinion is unequivocally friendy to sloid. 

Artisans hesitated at first, but they already begin to regard the 

matter with approval. Physicians are its most zealous advocates. 
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They look upon sloid as a means by which the evil effect of the 
sedentary habits incidental to the ordinary school may be successfully 
counteracted. It is hoped, also, that we have therein a means for pre- 
venting the development of evil impulses. 

In general the communal authorities do not yet understand the great 
significance of sloid. Only three communes have voted subsidies for 
the introduction- of sloid, and a fourth (Copenhagen) determined, two 
years ago, that one of the classes might receive sloid instruction in 
my school for two hours per week, during school hours. 

Following out the suggestion and wish of Herr Schenckendorff, who 
visited me at Copenhagen this year, I proceed now to set forth the dis- 
tinctive features of my system. I am far from affirming that this sys- 
tem is of unique excellence; but I may say that, in the leading intel- 
lectual circles of Denmark, it is acknowledged to be correct in theory 
as well as in practice. 

The word sloid is of ancient northern origin, and in Denmark it has 
come to signify manual labor in the service of education. — 

The reasons which led to the formation of the Danish sloid system 
may be stated as follows: 

If manual labor is to subserve the interests of education and of the 
sehool by the means of sloid, the system should have reference to the 
development of the child’s mental powers in those directions that. are 
not provided for by the system of theoreticalinstruction. Itis believed 
that through practical labor the special capacities of the child, especi- 
ally the faculties of observation and taste, may be unfolded in awholly 
different manner from that which is possible by theoretical instruction 
alone. 

The many different objects which the child takesin hand and brings 
before the eye—which it must work with, and which it must make ac- 
cording to specified models and drawings—lead very systematically to 
the edueation of the faculties of observation and comparison, and com- 
pel the thoughtful attention of the pupil. The child is restricted to 
the making of a particular object, or of its single parts when it would 
not otherwise be able to construct anything worth mentioning; accord- 
ingly, it learns thereby to concentrate its thoughts upon one specific 
object of some kind. 

As a result of the work the finished object, with its faults and im- 
perfections, leads the child to the correction of his exercises, and so 
teaches him the elements of criticism of manual labor. Whoever has - 
concerned himself much with sloid must have noticed what patient 
trials are requisite (so foreign to a child’s nature) to overcome all the 
difficulties that pertain to the handling of materials and the different 
working tools. 


The speaker, in summing up the advantages of sloid as an educa- 
tional agency, declared his convictions as follows: 


Therefore, since it exercises the faculty of observation, promotes 
clearness of conception, sharpens the perception of cause and effect, 
develops the sense of form and of beauty, concentrates the attention, 
cultivates patience, and, withal, creates a love and enthusiasm for 
labor, it is, in reality, the entire ‘intellectual strength of the child 
which is called into requisition by sloid. : 

In Denmark this pedagogical object of sloid occupies an advanced 
position; and from this point our system must carry it forward. 
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To condense the further claims of sloid instruction, as stated by 
Prof. Mikkelsen, it is admirably adapted, in the opinion of physi- 
cians, to improve the circulation and the breathing; and, from a phys- 
iological point of view, it is therefore excellent. Besides, as the 
speaker said, ‘‘School children often show a tendency to become 
round shouldered. This tendency will be counteracted by sloid work, 
which requires the pupil to labor with his arms wide apart.” The 
work is useful, also, as a corrective of bad habits in sitting or standing 
It tends to give symmetry of development. Children are required to 
bend the body at the hips, and are not permitted to crook their backs 
at work. They are also trained to use the left hand in some of the 
exercises; and, it is said, that as a corrective of short sightedness the 
objects on which the pupils busy themselves are gradually removed to 
a greater distance from the eye. 

From the point of view of social economy, too, this speaker urged 
the adoption of sloid teaching. ‘Much of the poverty and want of 
the lower classes of society would disappear,” he declared, “if the 
youth should learn to love and honor corporeal labor, instead of hating 
and shunning it, aS now.” 

He thinks that ‘‘many misunderstandings and disagreements between 
the higher and the lower classes of the people would cease if the former 
were to learn to appreciate the worth of bodily labor.” 

Then, again, “today very many boys, through unfortunate circum- 
stances and through ignorance of themselves, enter into a calling for 
which they possess neither fitness nor inclination; as a consequence ~ 
they have a feeling of discontent, as if they were not in the right place, 
and they are apt to become useless or criminal. Many such unfortu- 
nates might be saved to society through sloid instruction as a prepara- 
tion for life.” 

Again Prof. Mikkelsen continues: 


We are unequivocally opposed to the so-called polysloid because 
. we are convinced that, with many different kinds of labor to be done, 
it isnever possible to execute a single kind so thoroughly as the in- 
terests of education require. 

We have, therefore, chosen wood sloid alone (work at the carpen- 
ter’s bench) as a means of instruction, because it appears to us, for 
the present at least, to be the only sloid method by which we can most 
certainly obtain the best pedagogical, physiological, technical, practical, 
social, and economical results. ; 

Instruction in wood sloid begins with special single forms, and 
extends in an uninterrupted series of exercises, arranged according to 
established pedagogical and physiological principles, with reference to 
technical and practical requirements. 

In this way the child will gain distinct ideas which may be joined 
together to form a whole. This clearness of conception will be best 
attained when the child perfectly masters the various working tools, 
each of which represents a particular kind of idea. Accordingly, each 
exercise leads up independently to one result (object), which exhibits 
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in its finished state the work of the principal tool. But, at the same 
time, it represents a sum of related ideas. 


In concluding this part of his subject Prof. Mikkelsen insisted that, 
in order to insure good results from class instruction in sloid, it is 
necessary not only that the shop, the tools, ete., should be adapted 
to the end in view, but that, “before all things, the teacher should 
possess sufficient skill and interest in his specialty.” 

The recommendation is made that drawing should be taught in the 
people’s schools in connection with sloid, and that sloid models should 
be made use of for copying exercises in drawing. In some schools this 
plan has been carried out with good results the speaker said, as at 
Stockholm, where, in 1887, he was greatly surprised to witness the re- 
markable effects of this method of teaching drawing in the school of 
Mr. J. J. Dahlstrom. 

“Next,” the speaker said, ‘after this general survey of the system, 
it is in order now to show in detail where every exercise has its place, 
and therefore in what sequence the working tools should be taken up.” 

We quote only what Prof. Mikkelsen had to say concerning one of the 
sloid tools, viz., the saw: 


Give a child the opportunity to busy himself with saw, plane, knife, 
etc., and he will always return to the first named implement. The rea- 
son for this is, on the one hand, that the saw requires a lively move- 
ment, and, on the other, it is possible for the child to cut wood with a 
saw just as he likes. It also affords the child special delight to handle 
a tool which he commonly sees only in the hand of the adult. 

But we may cite other reasons for choosing the saw asthe first working 
implement. The discipline demanded by the saw presents but slight diffi- 
culty. Then one may (more than in any other exercise) assume a 
healthy and graceful posture. So it comes about that the saw is pop- 
ular. It is, besides, the “most independent” of all tools; because with 

it one may make a complete and useful object without the aid of other 
tools, except, perhaps, a nail to hold the parts together. It also makes 
it easy for the child to understand a straight line. 

Our saws are somewhat smaller than those used by workmen, and 
are so constructed as to require only the smallest possible outlay of 
strength. We distinguish the saws as the rip-saw, the cross-cut saw, 
and the back-saw. These three kinds should be employed consecutively 
in the order named, since each presents its own peculiar difficulties. 
The rip-saw cuts in the direction of the grain, and the position of the 

_body in using it offers no difficulty. With a little practice this saw 
can be used with either hand, changing from one to the other. The 
cross-cut saw is somewhat harder to manage, because the saw teeth 
easily penetrate the soft interstices of the grain. But if the children 
have already learned by handling the rip-saw to hold the saw lightly 
and steadily the difficulties will be readily overcome. The back-saw 
requires greater precision, and must, on this account, be taken up in 
the third place. It would not be easy, with this implement, to preserve 
a good position of the body without previous practice with the rip-saw 
and the cross-cut saw. 

This course is connected with construction—first, parallel, then rec- 
tangular, and, finally, diagonal lines. 


S. Ex. 68 32 
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At this stage the accessory tools are the metre measure, the lead 
pencil, the square, and the hammer. 

In the same exhaustive manner Prof. Mikkelsen described the place 
and uses in his systein of the plane, the knife, the bit and bit stock, 
the file, ete. 

In conclusion he remarked, ‘“‘Such are the requirements which the 
friends of sloid lay upon the sloid teachers. If these are not carried 
out the whole movement must soon come to naught. The time of fine 
theories has gone by; we now demand a sound practice which shall se- 
cure what theory denied to us.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


PRESENT STATUS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. 
NATIONAL SUBSIDIES. 


The constitution of the Swiss confederation permits the federal 
congress to establish and to support, in addition to a university and a 
polytechnic school, other higher technical institutions. It leaves to the 
cantons the primary education of the children, giving them the exclu- 
sive direction of the primary schools. It directs, however, that such 
education must be obligatory, and, in the public schools, gratuitous, 
and that all pupils must be permitted to attend the public schools 
without prejudice to their liberty of belief and conscience. The consti- 
tution also authorizes the confederation to make uniform regulations 
regarding the employment of children in factories. 

On June 27, 1884, a resolution was adopted by the federal congress 
granting subsidies, under certain conditions, to all institutions for pro- 
fessional and industrial education that desired to accept such aid. It 
resulted in the establishment of new, and the development of existing, 
institutions, and has given a great impetus to industrial education 
throughout the country. Since the adoption of the resolution the 
number of trade schools has been nearly doubled, and other industrial 
institutions, such as drawing schools, workingmen’s evening schools, 
industrial art schools, ete., have greatly increased in number and effi- 
ciency. The following is a translation of the text of the resolution and 
of the regulations for enforcing the same: 

ARTICLE 1. For the purpose of advancing professional and industrial 
education the confederation will grant subsidies out of its treasury to 
any institutions that are or will be established for such objects. When 
any of these institutions have other objects aside from professional and 
industrial education, as, for instance, general education, the federal con- 


tribution will be made only for the former branch. 

Arr. 2. The following are regarded as institutions for industrial and 
professional education: 

The workingmen’s schools, the schools for professional improvement, 
and industrial drawing schools, even if these are in connection with the 
public schools, the higher industrial and professional schools, the art 
schools, the trade schools, collections of patterns, models, and other 
materials for technical instruction, and professional and industrial 
museums, | 

ArT. 3. The confederation can also contribute toward paying for 
lectures and prizes in connection with professional and industrial edu- 
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Art, 4, The federal subsidies may, according to the judgment of the 
federal council, amount to one-half of the sum provided by the cantons, 
communities, corporations, and private individuals. 

Arr. 5. The federal council (Bundesrath) will call upon the cantonal 
governments for detailed information regarding the uses made of the 
sums mentioned in article 4; it will take cognizance of the progress of the 
institutions, and will require the receipt of programmes of instruction, 
reports, and results of examinations. In determining the federal snb- 
sidy special consideration must be made for institutions which educate 
teachers for professional and industrial instruction, and particularly 
institutions where drawing teachers for the workingmen’s schools and 
the schools for professional improvement are educated. 

The confederation shares, in the same measure, the expenses for 
educating candidates for teachers at the institutions named in article 2. 

ARv. 6. The federal council will negotiate with the cantons regard- 
ing the conditions on which the confederation will participate in the 
professional and industrial education, and it will make the final 
arrangements with them, by contract, if necessary. 

ArT. 7. The contributions of the confederation must not result in a 
diminution of the amounts coutributed by the cantons, communities, 
corporations, or private individuals; they should result, on the con- 
trary, in stimulating an increase of energy in the domain of professional 
and industrial education. 

ART. 8. The confederation will set aside in its budget a credit of 
150,000 francs ($28,950) for aiding professional and industrial education. 
This credit may be increased when the need becomes apparent, and 
when the financial condition of the confederation permits it. 

For the year 1884 a supplementary credit of 100,000 francs ($19,300) 
will be placed at the disposal of the federal council for this purpose. 

ART, 9. The federal council is instructed to publish this resoiution, - 
and to fix the time when the same will go into effect, in conformity to 
the federal law of June 17, 1874, concerning popular voting on federal 
laws and resolutions. 


The following are the regulations, adopted January 27, 1885, con- 
cerning the execution of the resolution relating to industrial and 
professional education: 


The federal council of Switzerland, in executing the federal resolu- 
tion of June 27, 1884, relating to professional and industrial education, 
resolves, at the suggestion of the Swiss department of commerce and 
agriculture, as follows: . 

ARTICLE 1. Requests for subsidies from the federal government for 
professional and industrial education must be made to the Swiss depart- 
ment of commerce and agriculture, and must be forwarded by the 
cantonal governments after the latter have examined the applications 
and found them worthy of consideration. 

ART. 2. The first application made by any institution must contain: 
A. In reference to organization: 

(1) The full name and location of the institution. 

(2) The name of the proprietor. 

(3) Duration of its existence—date when founded. 

(4) A full description of the institution—statement relating to 
organization, arrangement of classes, object, management, attendance, 
and conditions of admission of pupils. 

(5) All publications up to date of documents giving any informa- 
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tion regarding the institution, such as laws, decrees, ordinances, regu- 
lations, programmes, statutes, annual reports, accounts, catalogues, ete. 
B. In reference to finances: 

(1) A detailed aceount of income and expenditures during the last 
fiseal year. 

(2) A detailed account.of expense budget for the fiscal year for which 
the subsidy is desired. These documents must contain ac- 
curate information of the contributions and other support 
from the cantons, communities, societies and corporations, and 
private sources, and the special uses made of these contribu- 
tions. 

(3) Statement relating to the dues, tuitions, admission fees, ete., 
required of persons attending the institution. 

(4) The proposed uses to be made of the federal subsidy; a detailed 
account relating to the same. Expenditures which are con- 
templated for the first time during the coming fiscal year 
must be distinctly specified. 

(5) Amount and value of property possessed by the institution. 

ART. 3. For schools and special classes the following will be re- 
quired in addition: 

(1) Statement of the divisions of the scholastic year, the classes, 
courses, etc., and the duration of each. 

(2) Statement of the number of weeks of instruction per year, and 
the distribution of the same in months. 

(3) The programme of instruction — faculty, courses of study, 
weekly hours of session, arrangement of hours, ete. 

(4) Statement of number, sex, and required age of pupils. 

(5) Statement of the attendance of each branch of instruction, and 

whether the same is obligatory or optional. 

(6) Information as to whether the institution trains teachers for 
technical schools and how, especially drawing teachers for the 
workingmen’s schools and the schools for professional im- 
provement. 

Art. 4. Applications for federal subsidies for collections named in 
article 2 of the federal resolution must be accompanied by the statutes, 
regulations, and reports relating to the object of the collection, the 
right of access to the same, the patronage up to date, ete. 

The statutes must designate clearly the disposition made of the ar- 
ticles provided by means of the federal subsidies, so as to make it pos- 
sible to identify the same in case of a discontinuance of the institu- 
tion. 

Arr. 5. Applications for federal subsidies for lectures and prizes re- 
lating to professional and industrial education, and for distributing 
stipends to candidates for teachers of the institutions named in article 2 
of the federal resolution, must be treated in the manner specified in 
article 1 above. 

Stipends to candidates for teachers will be granted only on-eondition 
that the eantonal government grants like stipends. The federal sti- 
pend, in any ease, can not exceed that of the canton. The recipient of 
a federal stipend obligates himself to report at least once every six 
mouths to the department of commerce and agriculture regarding his 
progress and studies, and to connect himself at the end of his studies 
with one of the institutions mentioned in article 2 of the federal reso- 
lution. 
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Art. 6. Applications of existing institutions which already receive 
federal subsidies must contain: 

(1) A complete report of the progress, resources, and attendance 
during the past fiscal year, and, in addition to the provisions 
of article 3 of these regulations, a brief characterization of 
the results of examinations must be added. 

(2) A complete programme for the coming scholastic year. 

(3) The statements required in article 2, section B, of these regula- 
tions, and also a detailed account of the dispositions made 
of the federal subsidies. 

(4) Printed annual reports, accounts, ete. 

Art. 7. Estimates for subsidies requested must not as a rule include: 

(1) Expenditures for general administration, office expenses, rent, 
maintaining rooms or buildings, lighting, and fuel. 

(2) Expenses for school furnishings, furniture, cases, ete., for col- 
lections, and supplies (paper, ete.) for the use of pupils. 

The following may be included and subsidized: 

(1) Expenditures for raw materials, tools, apparatus for instruction 
(in workshops, etc.), and collections. 

(2) Expenditures for certain Jnstallationen for the special use of 
the named institutions. 

The Swiss department of commerce and agriculture will examine 
each application and decide according to its merits. 

ART. 8. Institutions receiving federal subsidies must furnish any 
further information to the department of commerce and agriculture 
that the latter may require. 

ART. 9. The Swiss department of commerce and agriculture is em- 
powered, subject to the approval of the federal council, to act upon 
the applications mentioned in article 1, remaining within the limits of 
the budget, and it will decide as to the amount of the subsidy to be 
given in each case. 

ART, 10. The subsidies may, according to circumstances, amount to 
one-half of the total sums contributed annually by the cantons, com- 
munities, corporations, and private sources. The subsidies hitherto 
granted by the cantons and communities must not be diminished. In. 
reference to the contributions of corporations and private sourees the 
department of commerce and agriculture may, if it deems necessary, 
require a guaranty for a specified time. / 

ART. 11. An inventory of property purekased with the federal 
subsidies must be made each year and forwarded to the department of 
commerce and agriculture for examination and approval. The same 
must be made through the cantonal government, which will guarantee 
that the property will be used for public purposes should the institu- 
tion to which the same belongs be discontinued. The cantonal gov- 
ernments will be held responsible for the correctness of the inventories. 

ART. 12. The subsidized collections must be made accessible as much 
as possible, by loaning the articles to temporary exhibitions and pri- 
vate individuals, always on security, and by permitting the multipli- 
cation of the same by means of photography, copying, ete. 

ArT, 13, A federal subsidy may be granted for an entire course, 
extending over several years, with the reservation that the subsidy 
may be withdrawn in case the institution or course is discontinued 
before the end of the time, or when the course may not prove satis- 
factory. 

ART, 14, The department of commerce and agriculture has the priv- 
ilege of making at any time an inspection of the work of any institu- 
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tion subsidized by the confederation, either directly or by sending a 
delegate, and it may also be represented at the examinations. 

Yor this purpose timely notice must be given of all examinations to 
be held. 

The department of commerce and agriculture will prepare the 
instructions for its inspectors, in which their duties and compensations 
will be specified. 

ART. 15. The present regulations take effect at once. 


The results of the resolution are shown by the following statistics: 


EXPENSES FOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 1885 TO 1889. 
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Institutions entitled to federal subsidies are divided into three 
classes by the department of commerce and agriculture: Trade schools 
(including schools for watchmaking and weaving, workshops for ap- 
prentices, pattern and model collections, etc.); industrial art institu- 
tions (schools and collections); workingmen’s schools, drawing schools, 
and schools for professional improvement. 

The department of commerce and agriculture appoints for each class 
from four to six inspectors (or experts) who represent the department 
at examinations, investigations, etc. At least once each year these 
inspectors have a conference for the discussion of special questions 
relating to their work (methods and plans of instruction, programmes, 
ete.), and for stimulating the advancement of the institutions placed 
under their supervision. 

Following are the amounts of the federal subsidies paid during the 
year 1890 to the various kinds of industrial institutions: 


DISTRIBUTION OF SUBSIDIES. 


Kind of school. Schools. | Subsidies. 
| 

GRAS Heeieiou ier, \Woorserg htiet onan S5n on SoS aOU CEE cerbee sesso rebe SeeEen aaa eear a $6, 915. 58 
Goneralindustriaitscnoolmbasels saosin einer aoln'cieirina 6 oro Aeie = avian ae = =n were af 3, 088. 00 
Schools for industrial arts and drawing... 22. sc2- se sce eew naw arecceccecennce-s-- i 14, 724. 36 
Industrial drawing schools. .-....--------+-+-----+-- 220-202 - eee e ener eee | 31 2, 703. 16 
Schools for professional improvement and workingmen’s schools...--..--.---- 57 8, 963. 93 
IWiGAVINT SCHOOIS. coe n= sere aa niamniem a ene we meen wna de nme mnnicincnseirnwaeceas 2 1, 930. 00 
Wratchmakino, SCD0O0lS eter awe crises a= mee winnie = wninminins meimiintic we vine emebweies anne 7 9, 705. 00 
Workshops for apprentices.......-.0- 020-220 ---- 22m nee nee ee eens cence 8 6, 154. 17 
Wood carving schools........--.-2..--------------20- eee eee sees ao Rose RAnee sce i 2 752. 70 
Biota ona ders pri ai SCHOO US ae eee eee eet ete tee ae eiicie erinets]e otaieoreleislaie elsiele.c0e mim <'= = | 5 2,151.95 
Industrial museums, collections, etc........--.-.- 22. -00e eee seen cece e eee ee eee 13 8, 828. 21 

FAB ae cae ogee oS O ee SE GATE Ot BODES? DECREE 134 65, 917. 66 


—————————————————————————— eee 
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CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOLS. 


Institutions for industrial education, including those where manual 
work is taught, in Switzerland may be divided into the following 
classes: 

Kindergartens. 

Classes in manual training, comprehending needlework for girls, and 
pasteboard and wood work for boys (sloid system); trade schools for 
male apprentices, which include watchmaking schools, carpenter work- 
shops, shoemaking workshops, schools for metal workers, schools for 
wood carving, and schools for weaving; industrial schools for women, 
which include schools for needlework and ladies’ tailoring, housekeep- 
ing schools, and schools for servants; industrial art schools (either 
sex), which are schools having classes in pattern designing for the tex- 
tiles, modelling, ceramics, engraving, sculpture, ete. 

Institutions for the further development of working people of both 
sexes, under which name are included schools for professional im- 
provement, workingmen’s schools, and industrial drawing schools, 

Higher technical schools—Cantonal Technical School at Winterthur, 
canton Zurich, comprising schools for builders, mechanical and elee- 
trical engineers, and surveyors of industrial arts and of commerce; 
Federal Polytechnic School at Zurich, comprising schools for arehi- 
tects and builders, civil engineers, foresters, chemists, engineers of 
construction and of agriculture, a mechanical technical school, a school 
for special teachers of mathematics and natural philosophy, and in 
addition special courses of lectures on art, history, political science, 
military science, literature, languages, mathematics, natural sciences, 
and technical branches. 

Industrial and art museums. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


Kindergartens in Switzerland exist mostly as private institutions, 
supported by tuitions, societies, donated funds, and contributions from 
the states or communities. In canton Geneva, where kindergartens 
are state institutions, no tuitions are required, and the instruction forms 
part of the educational system of the public schools. There is a gradual 
advance from kindergarten work to manual training. In other cantons 
the kindergartens are generally independent of each other and of the 
public schools, and differ greatly in their systems of instruction and in 
the manner of their support. In nearly all the Swiss kindergartens the 
Froebel materials are used together with other subjects, such as elemen- 
tary studies, object lessons, games, ete. The age for admission varies 
greatly in the different kindergartens, ranging generally from 2, 3, and 
4 to 5, 6, and 7 years, the average being about from 3 to 6 years. The 
latest statistics collected regarding kindergartens in Switzerland are 
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for the year 1889 by M. Grob, secretary of public instruction at Zurich. 
They are as follows: 


PUPILS AND TEACHERS IN KINDERGARTENS. 


Canton. * Total tia 

Schools.| Boys. Girls. pupils. Teachers. 

1 1, 657 1, 875 8, 532 79 

Goietaraaaes aleacntn rane 2, 550 63 

= i uieeiaheetarafu s/t 1= mia aera 260 6 

Schwytz : ra Rae We ela ee on oe 4 
Unterwelden.—..<2.05ocenedne 3 D eSeENen alone sates Oe 85 2 
CES 8 SS SA : 5 97 91 188 6 
HERON DML Hie teen tad <p csap cae oa sem oe see cine oo RO eeceee Slo acuewatne 912 10 
SOMONE R ene wee es re En See Lane Oe, ed OT SeSa ace ced [Es cetee Ste kate ae tiseres eee 
PRASen OW Ba coer Baent oe cee cet 22 22a. ke 32 1, 084 1, 033 2,117 46 
tte MAM R Nn Mean con en on Me hE Bee cor ae 1 igo amet apie 452 8 
Appenzell Onter Rhodes .. 2... 6. c.sc. exces 16 369 474 843 19 
A PPON ZO. TNMEr -BNGHGS 26 oc 3o eS okt Sel. oc tee Dilek Menased econ chee Sead 60 2 
IO ee hse ey ee ne oe ce SS 2 42 388 80 4 
JST as SS ee eee Sn LON ER Rec ESS Zep ener an cceer aes 13 
AUS Se ee es eee See 23 658 693 1, 351 43 
NSC TE ee a te ee BM Sematary rete 4,009 160 
PAS ee ate Saas ree iawn snte ante ea ecan oO aces o oem! Ty) (eer Se See 249 3 
DR Ga Oem ps ne 5 pe ele Ie. Seto te pe oe nn BON eee Sa ee Ss 997 36 
ent era aie ee oeras Ben oo otic ates 65 | 1,993 1, 879 3,872 85 
Co eT a aS tag oy eee iS eames. 21, 639 589 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


Manual training schools like those of the better class in the high 
school grade in the United States do not exist in Switzerland. What 
is called manual training for boys is more like advanced kindergarten 
work, than training which tends to make pupils more proficient in the 
trades. It consists of the execution of cardboard and simple wood 
work, somewhat on the plan of the sloid system. Sheets of cardboard 
are prepared and cut into the necessary forms, and then by means of 
paste and colored paper they are transformed into little useful articles, 
commencing with simple cubes, plain boxes, lids, ete., and advancing 
gradually to more complicated pieces, such as paper shelves, match 
boxes, picture frames, card baskets, pen boxes, etc. The wood work 
consists of simple work with the knife, the chisel, the saw, the plane, 
and the hammer. They begin generally with simple work with the 
knife, such as making penholders, salad spoons, ete., later, rules, 
shelves, boxes, dovetailing work, receivers for inkstands, etc.. No 
attempt seems to be made to prepare the pupils for any profession, the 
idea being simply to give the boys an idea of and a taste for such work 
as may be useful for them to understand in their own homes, and in 
general to make them more proficient in the use of theirhands. Manual 
training is also looked upon as a profitable and pleasant recreation 
and a means of keeping the boys from the streets. The classes in man- 
ual training are generally held after school hours and are outside and 
independent of the school programmes. 

Manual training classes for boys exist at the present time in the can- 
tons Grisons, Saint Gall, Appenzell, Thurgau, Schatthausen, Zurich, 
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Aargau, Basel, Soleure, Bern, Neuchatel, Freyburg, Vaud, Glarus, and 
Geneva, over one-half of the cantons. In the cantons Vaud and Neu- 
chatel the state contributes 200 frances ($38.60) per year and furnishes 
the materials whenever a school or class for manual training is organ- ~ 
ized. In Bern the state pays 100 franes ($19.30) per year toward the 
expense of each class. In Geneva all expenses are paid out of the pub- 
lic funds, and manual training is compulsory for all male pupils at all 
public schools. The latest statistics collected on the subject of manual 
training are the following for 1889: 


STATISTICS OF MANUAL TRAINING CLASSES. 


c Hours per 
Canton. Classes. | Pupils. | Teachers. EO are 

Zurich 19 305 il6} 8 
Basel ... 32 558 AQ |accacce oe 
Saint Gall 6 122 (al ae eee 
Schaffhausen 2 120 Daten epee 
REIS ONG letsis sen aie emia eo eb ow nia a stasis ois ataie agin srelate ais alalaee eteial hears 2 48 2 24 
PUSAN YO ete lem wteleia mai ete le (el ebm apeleiniegm efeVelcleleist= =] isjeisiine)s|~1= =iminl == <== 2 46 Ss Sesc 556 
SOG WIR resece Capo o eae a coebaROn GUE IU onEnRHapeeor Sean Cor|oossasans 40 1a S8 eee are 
BOTS AUW Soa oon ce nos Shonen en een cece nen eran en wane sen ees 1 |-.-------- bb SseoS525 
MOTH ee aeettiale Meio octet eiaale sinie aisiele’aa\ =\nisistatelatdtsrs inte stats elal= ane elevaateveye 5 175 5 4 


Vaud, Neuchatel, Appenzell, Freyburg, and Glarus each have several 
classes, but the statistics are not available. 

Boys attending manual training classes are generally from 9 to 13 
years of age. 

Manual training for boys in Switzerland is yet in its infancy, having 
been introduced but a few years ago. It has not existed long enough, 
nor has it developed sufficiently, to have shown any appreciable effect 
upon the proficiency of pupils as workingmen. This opinion is ex- 
pressed by the leading teachers of manual training, as well as by those 
who employ skilled labor. The teachers of manual training are every- 
where working zealously for the development of the work. Every 
year, during vacation time, a class for manual training teachers is 
held at one of the cities of Switzerland, and these classes are well 
attended. ‘The first class of this kind at Basel in 1884 was attended by 
40 persons, while at the last meeting at Chaux-de-Fonds in 1891 
there were over 100 participants, including several foreigners. The 
meetings or classes are under the direction of M. Rudin, the gentleman 
who introduced the system of manual training into Switzerland. 

Manual training for girls, such as needlework, knitting, darning, 
mending, etc., has existed in Switzerland for many years, and in most 
cantons it is considered as one of the most important branches of study 
for girls. In nearly all cantons this instruction is compulsory. 

The following table gives a fair idea of the nature and extent of this 
work in Switzerland: 
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MANUAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS, 


Canton. 


LEP it ne een eee SS A ee 


Unterwalden (Upper) 
Unterwalden (Lower) 
Glards foc. = oe 
Zug 
Frey burg epee rene ees 


Soleure 


* Basel Town.-.-...-...- 


Basel Land 
Schaffhausen.......-. 


Appenzell, 
Rhodes. 


Appenzell, Inner 


Rhodes 
Saint Gall 


Valais 


Oa AYN A a- 


sete eee 


Nature of work done. 


Knitting, sewing, mending, and cut- 


Knitting, sewing, mending, 
and finishing garments. 
Knitting, sewing, mending, cutting, 

and finishing garments. 
Plain Seedaone, . 
All kinds of plain needlework, and 
household duties. 
Plain needlework. 
All kinds of plain needlework. 
Knitting, mending, cutting, and sew- 


cutting, 


ing. 

Plain needlework. 

Knitting, sewing, mending, cutting, 
and preparing garments. 

Knitting, sewing, mending, drawing, 
cutting, and housekeeping duties. 
Knitting, sewing, mending, cutting, 

and finishing. 


.| Knitting, sewing, mending, cutting, 


and finishing. 


-| Knitting, sewing, mending, and cut- 


-| Knitting, sewing, mending, cutting, 


crocheting, and lectures on house- 
keeping. 


-| Knitting, sewing, mending, cutting, 


and lectures on housekeeping and 
gardening. 


.| Knitting, sewing, mending, technical 


drawing, and lectures on house- 
keeping. 


-| Knitting, sewing, mending, drawing, 


and cutting. 


-| Knitting, age mending, finishing 


garments, and lectures on house- 


keeping. 


-| Knitting, sewing, mending, cutting, 


technical drawing, and lectures on 
housekeeping. 


-| Plain needlework, and lectures on 


housekeeping. 


.| Plain needlework, and lectures on 


housekeeping. 


--| Plain sewing, etc. 
-| Plain needlework, and lectures on 


housekeeping. 


Hours | Oblig. 
week. | tory? 

3 to6 | Yes... } 
3 to6 ae mith 
3 WES <0. 

Sea = SEK NOLS a 

4 NWies=s 

4 Yes-.: 

2 to4 | Yes... 

3 to6 | Yes... 
24to6 | Yes... 

3 to4s] Yes... 

4 to6 | Yes... 

4. to'6 |, Ves. -. 

4 to6 | Yes 

4 to8 | Yes ; 
3 Yes nits 
3 No 

3 Yes 

3 No. 

3 to6 | Yes 

6 Yes 

4 Yes 

3 to6 | Yes 
bSoosar¢ No. 

2 to4 | Yes 

6 Yes 


.| Plain needlework, and lectures on 


housekeeping. 


In canton Zurich manual training for girls at the age of 9, and from 
13 to 15 years, is optional; in Basel Land it is optional from 14 to 16 
years of age; andin canton Lucerne it is optional during the thirteenth 


and fourteenth years. 


The maximum number of pupils in a class in any canton is 30. The 
materials for work are generally furnished by the school authorities or 


communities. 


for the purchases. 


Where this is not done the pupils contribute the money 
Instruction everywhere is gratuitous. 


KINDERGARTENS AND MANUAL TRAINING, GENEVA. 


As Geneva is the only canton in which the kindergartens and instruc- 
tion in manual training for both sexes are considered as parts of the 
regular system of public instruction, the following translation of parts 
of the official programme is given toshow the connection between them: 
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PROGRAMME OF KINDERGARTENS. 
\ 

Inferior division (ages 3 to 5 years).—Intuitive instruction by means of the Frocbel 
materials. Ethical talks: simple conversations with the children, with a view to 
developing them morally and intellectually, and correcting bad habits. Object les- 
sons: conversations for the purpose of acquainting the children with the names of 
objects, plants, and animals familiar to them. The first year the object lessons are 
given in conjunction with the ethicaltalks. Nativelanguage: exercises inlangnage, 
in which children are taught the meaning of the terms ‘‘ words” and ‘‘phrases,” to 
find them and to use them. These exercises always follow the object lessons. Pen- 
manship: preparatory exercises in making letters. Arithmetic: counting by means 
of the Froebel materials; calculating up to 6; dividing the whole into halves and 
quarters. Geometry: elementary geometrical ideas by means of the Froebel mate- 
rials. Drawing: first year, children are prepared for drawing by means of the Froebel 
materials; second year, first attempts in drawing—cubes, little surface figures, 
ete., are arranged by dots on the slate, which the children complete by connecting the 
dots with lines. Singing: simple melodies with easy words. Intuitive instruction 
in measure. Gymnastics: movements and games; marches, rounds, and ball playing. . 

Superior division (ages 5 to 7 years).—Intuitive instruction by means of the Froe- _ 
bel materials. Ethical talks: conversations, of which the essential object will be 
to develop in the children sentiments of affection, conscience, a love of work and 
of duty. Object lessons: narratives, conversations, and explanations, giving the 
pupils ideas of the scientific elements of objects, plants, or animals of the country. 
The teachers will aim to develop in the children a spirit of observation, reflection, 
and judgment. Native language: lessons preparatory to reading; exercises of 
analysis, by which pupils are taught to recognize and find the words, syllables, and 
sounds. Stady of vowel and consonant sounds. Reading simple syllables, words, 
and short easy phrases. Reproduction, orally and in writing, of words and plirases. 

Little oral exercises of composition. Penmanship: elementary exercises with the 
pencil, advancing gradually from letters to syllables and short words, to be written ~ 
from dictation. Preparatory exercises with pen andink. Arithmetic: exercises of 
calculation by means of the Froebel materials. The four fundamental rules of 
arithmetic up to 10; cale ulations, oral and written; division of the whole into 
halves, fourths, and eighths; little oral problems; writing numbers up to 20. 
Geometry: notions of geometry by means of the Froebel materials; points, lines, 
surfaces, solids. Drawing: third year, continuation of the previous exercises by 
means of dotted cubes, squares, etc., ornamental designs obtained by combining 
straight lines (made by means of rules or by tracing), designs containing curved 
lines, composition, drawing from memory; fourth year, dividing lines into 2, 4, 
8, 3, and 6 equal parts, application of these divisions to ornamental designs, com- 
bining straight and curved lines, geometrical figures, triangles, squares, rectangles, 
drawing common objects, drawing letters and printed characters, first attempts at 
drawing .foliage. Singing: exercises of intonation; the scale of C; harmony ; 
songs of one and two parts; melodies and easy songs. Gymnastics: movements 
and games; marches, rounds, and ball playing. Needlework: preparatory exer- 
cises in sewing. 


In the primary schools which follow these the same studies are con- 
tinued and others gradually added, as will be seen in the following table 
of subjects and the distribution of the hours of instruction per week: 
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COURSE OF STUDY IN THE’ PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Hours per week. 


Subject. : 
First Second Yhird Fourth Fifth Sixth 
year. year. year. year. year, year. 
Native language, French: 
Object lessons .....-.... 2 2 
Reading and recitation. 9 2 2 
Composition, orthogra- 9 9 8 : 
phy, and grammar. cee 4 4 
Avithmemie v, ©... 5.55.2... 23 3 3 3 3 3 
LG AND OR gore Coe OEY Serge ae Sen (eh Se 2 2 2 2 
GRE MIA eee e ee ee Sees eel oe erie dee ee cae cela weuincds's ae 1} 3 3 
» SEES Naa i aces ne eee a NRE a 1} 2 2 2 2 
History Swabss Sees Sense RO ee eS, (ee Sis (ee os 14 1t 14 
TERR Rae ee en a ED 3 3 4 3 3 3 
PENMARS MIP. 5 —casece nee coe 13 13 15 1 1 iH 
GyRINARHESS Sea ee weal 6 4 3 3 14 4 
POUT. ce eee ase 2 2 13 ik 1 1 
Manual training............ 6 6 4 4 4 4 
ENTERS: ea Seem 30 30 30 30 30 30 


The manual training work in the primary schools is as follows: 

First year (ages 7 to 8 years).—Girls: Sewing, preparatory exercises, 
employment of the needle and thimble; practice on coarse goods in the 
different kinds of stitches—the running stitch, side-stitch, seam-stitch, 
whip-stitch, backstitch, cross-stitch; seams and hems, making a small 
sheet with a hem, drawing through on canvas. Boys: Exercises in 
platting, folding, and interweaving; cutting up pieces of colored paper 
and forming them into geometrical designs. 

Second year (ages 8 to 9 years).—Girls: Knitting, executing a strip of 
thirty meshes, right and left meshes; sewing, Papertion of first year’s 
work, sewing bias, sewing with the running stitch, stitching on canvas, 
making an infant’s chemise. Boys: Cutting paper and cardboard in 
the form of geometrical solids; combination work by means of colored 
worsted on canvas or paper. 

Third year (ages 9 to 10 years).—Girls: Knitting an average size 
stocking, repairing stockings, right meshes, darning; sewing, repetition 
of previous year’s work, work by means of the backstitch, stitching on 
cloth, making a chemise for a child of 2 or 3 years of age. Boys: Con- 
structing cardboard objects lined or covered with colored paper; wire 
work, trellises, geometrical solids. 

Fourth year (ages 10 to 11 years).—Girls: Knitting stockings, repeti- 
tion of previous year’s work, continuation of repairs on stockings; back- 
stitch work on the bias, hemming linen pieces, making a child’s apron, 
princess shape, for a child of 3 years. Boys: Construction of simple 
objects of cardboard; wire work. 

Fifth year (ages 11 S 12 years).—Girls: Knitting , executing different 
patterns, continuation of stocking mending, darning holes, etc.; sewing, 
repetition of previous work, buttonholes, gathering, folding regular 
plaits by means of a pin or needle, darning cloth, making pillow slips 
with buttons and buttonholes, elementary exercises in cutting. Boys: 
Sketching objects and making them from the sketches; notions of the 
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most useful tools, study of the principal tools used in wood work, plan- 
ing and sawing wood, simple joining, nailed boxes and other joined 
work, objects made of wood and cardboard, constructing objects from 
side sketches. 

Sixth year (ages 12 to 13 years).—Girls: Knitting, theory of stocking 
knitting; crocheting, theory and study of the various meshes; sewing, 
repetition of previous work, hemming, wristbands and cuffs, open 
worked hems, ornamental stitches, chain-stitches, etc.; application of 
the various stitches in embroidery; making an apron with a waistband, 
wristbands, and adorned by means of the different fancy stitches; small 
plaits, repairing and mending useful objects; exersises in cutting and 
finishing. Boys: Further development of fifth year’s work. 

After finishing their studies at the primary schools boys who desire 
to follow an artistic, industrial, or a,commercial profession, or to enter 
an industrial school later on, attend the two years’ course at the manual 
training school. The work in this school closely resembles that in 
American schools. Here the manual training is continued from the 
primary schools, together with some of the other studies, as shown in 
the following table of subjects and the distribution of the hours of in- 
struction per week: 


COURSE OF STUDY IN THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Hours per week. Hours per week. 
ubject. 1 ubject. I ea Ee 
Sab) First Second Subiect First Second 
year. year. year. year. 
HHrOMe lisse cisise users aisle’ xie'e te ote 4 Sql Chemistry maaace eee sca 4s| cee eee 2 
Germanamsac- access ae eetee ees 4 4 || Bookkeeping ss s-. <=. onc. = 2 2 
Commercial geography, his- 4 4 || Drawing and modelling ...-. 7 7 
tory, and civic instruction. Technical drawing.-.-.-..--. 2 2 
Arithmetic and algebra..---- 2 a2 || Manual training...........- 3 3 
Geometry, <n<cciec pa enceetan ee 2 3.) Gyn aStiesiaee ee see ese eee ce 1 1 
Mechanics and problems-....|......--.- a5 
Natural sciences: .----.---+-< Dlzeaeeee eee otal de fcwaittats ms ameerom ate 35 385 
TSAI So BaAnsecneoccnseccone 2 2 


a During six months only. 


The manual training in this school is as follows : 

First year.—Properties of raw materials used in the work; the tools, 
their names, uses, and care; wood work—the various kinds of wood 
used in the industries, their classification, native and foreign wood, 
resinous woods, fine wood, hard and soft wood, their qualities and their 
defects, their uses; exercises in sawing in straight and parallel lines 
according to given directions (for instance, constructing a pine wood 
frame); joining—tenons, mortises, dovetailing, joining by means of slit 
and tongue; employment of these systems of joining in the execution of 
work; all work must be done from drawings. 

| Second year.—Continuation and further development of last year’s 
work; lathe work, nature and care of tools, cutting of bodies in ro- 
tation; executing objects having cylindrical, conical, and spherical 
surfaces; iron and brass work, nature and care of tools, exercises in 
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the use of the flat and square files; pupils must construct all their work 
from drawings. 

Pupils who graduate from this school are eligible for admission to the 
industrial art school, the watchmaking school, the school of mechanics, 
the school of fine arts, the school of commerce, and the technical and 
pedagogic sections of the gymnasium of Geneva. 


TRADE SCHOOLS. 


These institutions being the most important for the training of work- 
ingmen and women and for fitting them for their vocations, much more 
attention has been given to them than to the-other classes of industrial 
schools. As they differ greatly one from another in their organiza- 
tions, programmes, aims, ete., they can best be described separately. 

A striking feature of Swiss schools is the well considered specializa- 
tion of the instruction which they impart. Science, art, literature, and 
language are studied, not as an end but a means, with an ulterior ob- 
ject in view—a utilitarian object, it is true, but clearly defined and 
openly avowed. Tvery branch of knowledge is prized and gauged ae- 
cording to its direct value in its applicability to some trade or gainful 
occupation. This explains the generosity with which these special 
schools are supported. The object is kept constantly in view to build 
up new industries or to extend those already established. The expendi- 
tures are made in accordance with strict business principles—it being 
believed that such expenditures have been the direct means of bringing 
into the country millions of capital. 


SCHOOL OF WATCHMAKING AND MECHANICS, LOCLE. 


This school was founded in 1868, and is a municipal institution. Its 
object is “‘to offer to young men who wish to devote themselves to the 
watchmaking industry, and also to workingmen who wish to complete 
their education, the means of making an apprenticeship thorough, and 
of acquiring such knowledge as they may have to utilize.” 

The course of study of the division for watchmaking comprises the 
manufacture of the various kinds of watches and all other work relating 
to the profession, also theoretical instruction; it. covers three years. 
The practical work includes, successively, the manufacture of tools used 
in watchmaking, the rough work without the barrel or spring box, the 
rough work with the barrel, the mechanisms for winding, the wheel 
work, cylinder escapements, anchor escapements, adjusting and regu- 
lating. The work done includes key and stem-winders of various kinds, 
repeaters, watches indicating dates and phases of the moon, chronome- 
ters, and other complicated pieces. The theoretical work comprises: 
First year—algebra, elementary geometry, descriptive geometry, met- 

_§, Ex. 65——33 
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allurgy, technical drawing, and theory of watchmaking; second year— 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, industrial mechanics, technical draw- 
ing, and theory of watchmaking; third year—algebra, general mechan- 
ies, physics, electrotechnics, technical drawing, and theory of wateh- 
making. 

The course of study of the division for mechanics eomprises the man- 
ufacture of the various tools and machinery used in the watchmaking 
industry, and also other fine apparatus. The theoretical instruction is 
the same as in the division for watchmaking. This course comprises 
also three years. The practical work done includes, among other things, 
all kinds of smaller tools, steelrules and squares, compasses, tools for 
cutting and boring, screw gauges, various tools used in turning, meas- 
uring instruments, anvils for watchmakers, piercing and grooving 
machines, lathes, machines for cutting wheels, for stamping, and for 
polishing, etc.; also repairing all kinds of watchmaking tools and 
machinery. : 

The school is in session every day except on Sundays and holidays. 
There is no vacation. The work continues from 7 a. m. in Summer and 
8 a. m. in winter until 7 p. m., with an intermission of one and one-half 
hours at noon for dinner. About nine hours per week are devoted to 
theoretical instruction. All the other time is spent in the performance 
of practical work. 

The teaching personnel consists of a director of the watchmaking 
school, who is also instructor of adjusting and regulating, theoretical 
work, and drawing; a director of the division for mechanics, who is also 
instructor of theoretical work and drawing; a teacher for the class 
in finishing; a teacher for the class in escapements; a teacher for the 
class in mounting the wheel work; a teacher for the class in rough 
work; a foreman for the division for mechanics, making a total of 7 
persons. 

At the close of the session of 1890~91 theré were 40 pupils in the 
watchmaking division, and 11 pupils in the division for mechanics. Of 
the former 32 were Swiss, and 8 were foreigners. At the close of the 
year they were occupied as follows: Two, tool making; 2, rough work 
without the spring box; 3, rough work with the spring box; 11, the 
mechanisms for winding; 8, wheel work; 1, cylinder escapements; 10, 
anchor escapements; and 3, finishing. 

The total number of persons who have graduated from the watch-~ 
making division since the founding of the school is 388. The number 
who have graduated from the division for mechanics is 3. 

The latest statistics obtainable relating to the present occupation of 
former pupils are for the twenty years ending 1888. Up to this time 
275 pupils had graduated. 
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VECUPATIONS OF EX-STUDENTS OF THE WATCHMAKING SCHOOL, LOCLE, 


Occupation. Number. | Per cent. 

AW AD cee OND ee SSE Sal Le AES a ae a Se ee ee 26 9. 46 
Superintendentsior chiefsief workshops ~~ .<s.s<..0<cscnnsenccccccenameeneees 27 9. 82 
Other employés:in the watchmaking industry ..............-...--.220ee eee eee 67 24, 85 
Heads-ef-toraion extablishinen tec. 5. < cc C swan cence oe cn Sek native hegcnmenin 58 21.09 
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They were located as follows: At Locle, 79; in the same canton 
(Neuchatel), 30; other parts of Switzerland, 32; other European 
countries, 76; outside of Europe, 40; deceased, 18. 

The administration of the school is intrusted to a board appointed 
by the general municipal couneil. Each year this committee or board 
makes a detailed report to the council of the progress of the school. 
Inspectors: of the cantonal and federal governments can take part in 
conducting the examinations, and can examine the expenditures of the 
institution. 

The expenses of the school are defrayed as follows: By tuitions; by 
interest on the eapital; and when needed. by subsidies from the canton, 
the federal government, and from appropriations cut of the city treas- 
ury. A special permanent fund is provided by donations, the inter- 
est of which is utilized for scholarships to persons ef small means. 

During the year 1890 the income and expenditures were as follows: 


INCOME. 

WVieetetan ne EONYELS (OTe ere ee ee cts me Pe Me ware acto sate 2 $1, 134. 84 
Allowance of the bureau for stamping ar and silver, at Locle.--..-..- 250. 90 
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WanlGUse TOCCLD bin. marie amar ai a fe SRI ii ec age RR SR 61.53 
(SSS NOT SUSI? oS ipaes Ee 2e dense Se toes coos Os CHOBE SaaS Oceereencne 1, 194.19 
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EXPENDITURES. 
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Sie TESTS EA Ae be he ees I ee 277. G2 
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The tuition for regular pupils is 15 franes ($2.90) per month for na- 
tives of Switzerland and 30 francs ($5.79) per month for foreigners. 
Pupils who take a course’in adjusting and regulating only pay a 
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tuition of 150 francs ($28.95) for three months, and 50 franes ($9.65) for 
each additional month. Former pupils who reénter to take this course 
pay a tuition of 30 francs ($5.79) per month. : 

Regular pupils must be at least 14 years of age, and must have 

passed a satisfactory examination before being admitted. Applications 
are made to the president of the board. They must indicate the names 
of the applicants’ parents or guardians residing in the city, and if the 
latter are not residents, the names of some citizens who will be respon- 
sible for the pupils. When the applications exceed the vacancies 
preference is given in the following order: ‘To citizens of Neuchatel 
(canton), of Switzerland, and foreigners residing in Locle; to citizens of 
Neuchatel (canton), of Switzerland, and foreigners residing outside of 
Locle. 
' The supplies and tools bought for the pupils are charged to them. 
Parents or guardians are responsible for the damage done by pupils to 
furniture or the tools intrusted to their care. Pupils are put on proba- 
tion for three months, and if found unfit for an apprenticeship the 
board will notify their parents to withdraw them from the school. 
General examinations are held each year of the practical and theo- 
retical work covered during the period. 

This school, when founded in 1868, was considered as an experiment. 
It began with 5 pupils and 1 teacher of practical and theoretical 
work. A teacher of the public schools taught the class in mathematies. 
On October 1 of the same year the attendance had increased and an 
instructor of rough work and mounting was added. March 1, 1870, _ 
an instructor of wheel work and escapements was added. The attend- 
ance in the meantime had increased considerably, and on May 1, 1875, 
another teacher for rough work was added to the school. Since then 
the number of teachers has been increased as the necessities required. 
During this period of time the watchmaking industry had undergone a 
great change. The hand work was replaced by machine work. In 
order to familiarize the pupils with these machines it was necessary to 
purchase them. Large expenditures were required for this purpose, 
but on account of government subsidies they could be met. At the 
present time the school is equipped with the latest machines and tools. 
The school proved to be a success from its very beginning. The fed- 
eral subsidy made it possible to establish a school of mechanics in 1887, 
where pupils learn to make tools and construct the machines used in 
the watchmaking industry. 


SCHOOL OF WATCHMAKING AND MECHANICS, CHAUX-DE- 
FONDS. 


This school was founded in 1865. It is a municipal institution. Its 
object is to educate young men practically and theoretically in all the | 
branches of watchmaking, and also in the construction and repair of 
tools and machinery used in watch manufacture. 


. 
» . 
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The practical work in the division for watchmaking comprises, suc- 
cessively, preliminary work in turning and filing, making small tools, 
rough work, wheel work, mechanisms of stem-winders, simple pieces, 
complicated pieces, diverse escapements, finishing, mounting and ad- 
justing, and regulating watches. The work includes all kinds of key 
and stem-winding watches, from the most simple pieces to calendar 
and repeating watches and chronometers. The theoretical work is ap- 
portioned as follows: Preparatory class—arithmetic and bookkeeping, 
geometry, and theory of watchmaking; first year—arithmetic, book- 
keeping, mechanics, geometry, and theory of watchmaking; second 
year—algebra, geometry, trigonometry, physics, cosmography, me- 
chanies, and theory of watchmaking; third year—algebra, theory of 
watchmaking, mechanics, and physics; special higher course—alge- 
bra, mechanics, and theory of watchmaking. Technical drawing forms 
an important feature of the instruction. The regular course is for three 
years; with the extra course, four years. 

The practical work in the division for mechanics is apportioned as 
follows: First year—preliminary work, file work, turning, forge work, 
executing models for castings; second year—models for castings, file 
work, turning, forging, setting up and adjusting, apparatus for meas- 
uring, execution of simple dies and matrices; third year—setting up 
and adjusting, executing tools used in watchmaking, also other ma- 
chinery, executing machines and instruments previously planned and 
designed by the pupil, dies and matrices, stamping; fourth year—fine 
instruments and physical apparatus, instruments for measuring, exe- 
cuting machines planned and designed by the pupil. The students in 
this division follow the same theoretical course as those in the division 
for watchmaking, except that the sabjects of theory of watchmaking 
and of cosmography are replaced by technology, applied mechanics, 
chemistry, and metallurgy. In designing the pupils of this division 
have two additional hours of sketching (mechanical). 

The average time per week devoted to theoretical instruction and 
drawing is—10 hours for the preparatory class; 12 for the first year; 12 
for the second year; 8 for the third year; 7 for the fourth, or extra year. 
It is the same for pupils of both schools, except that those of the school 
of mechanics have two hours more per week in sketching. The rest of 
the time is devoted to practical work. The school is in session daily, 
except Sundays and holidays, from 7 a. m.in summer and 8 a. mm. in win- 
ter until 7 p. m., with an intermission of one and a half hours at noon. 
There are fourteen days’ vacation in the summer time. 

The teaching personnel consists of a director, who is also instructor 
of theoretical branches and technical drawing; a teacher of preliminary 
work, rough work, and wheel work; a teacher of rough work mechan- 
isms for winding, and complicated pieces; a teacher of escapements, 
finishing, mounting and adjusting, and regulating; a director of the 
division for mechanics, who is also teacher of drawing; a teacher for the 
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practical work in mechanics; a teacher for the class in mechanical manu- 
facture of watches; a professor of mathematics; a teacher of bookkeep- 
ing, making nine persons in all. 

Sixty-five pupils attended the school during the scholastic year 1890- 
91. Ten left the school, of which 2 had finished a three years’ appren- 
ticeship, 6, a partial apprenticeship, and 2 had not attended long enough 
to have profited. This left 55 pupils at the school on June 30, 1891, who 
were then occupied as follows: Rough work and spring boxes, 11; mech- 
anisms for winding watches, 8; wheel work, 1; complicated pieces, 
calendar watehes, repeaters, chronometers, ete., 6; eseapements, 7; test- 
ing and regulating watches, 8; the division for mechanies, 13; and higher 
theoretical studies, 1. 

Since the foundation of the school, in 1865, until June 30, 1891, 472 
pupils have attended. 

No statistics could be obtained regarding the present occupations of 
former pupils. Nearly all are either in business for themselves, as man- 
ufacturers, repairers, or dealers, or aré superintendents, finishers, ex- 
aminers, or adjusters and regulators in wateh facteries. Pupils who 
have taken the whole course rarely if ever take any inferior positions, 
such as ordinary workingmen, in watch factories. They are skilled 
workingmen, and are regarded as sueh by the manufacturers. 

The administration of this school is intrusted to a commission of 
twenty persons, named by the general municipal council. Hach year 
this commission makes a detailed report. of the progress of the school. 
A copy of this report is deposited with the archives of the nation, the 
eanton, and the municipality. 

The general expenses of the school are covered by tuitions, income 
from the capital for special cases, municipal appropriations, state appro- 
priations, and federal subsidies. 

During the year 1890 the income and expenditures of the school 
were as follows: 


INCOME. 
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The tuition for natives of Switzerland and pupils of foreign birth 
whose parents reside in Switzerland is fixed at 15 frances ($2.90) per 
month during the first two years of apprenticeship, 10 franes ($1.93) per 
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month during the third year, and 5 franes (97 es per month during the 

fourth year. For foreigners the tuition is 25 franes ($4.83) per month 

during the entire apprenticeship. Pupils must supply all their own 

small tools and furnishings. The heavy machinery is the property of- 
the school. The work done belongs to the pupils. In the division for 

mechanics the tools and furnishings are the property of the school; at 

times pupils who show great zeal in their work receive compensation 

for pieces executed. Pupils of both divisions pay for the materials 

necessary for the instruction in drawing and theoretical branches. All 

tools.and materials must be purchased at the school. 

Pupils, to be admitted, must be at least 14 years of age, and must 
have passed a satisfactory examination. Applications are made to the 
president of the commission, and must contain the age and uame of the 
pupil and the address of the parents or guardians who will be respon- 
sible to the commission. When pupils are non-residents some citizens 
of Chaux-de-Fonds must agree to be responsible for them. When the 
applications exceed the vacancies preference is given in the following 

order: To natives of Neuchatel (canton) and Switzerland residing at 
Chaux-de-Fonds; to natives of Neuchatel (canton) and Switzerland 
not residing at Chaux-de-Fonds; to foreigners residing in or outside 
of Chaux-de-Fonds. : 

Pupils must apply in writing one month in advance if they wish to 
leave the school before completing their course of study. They can 
leave only at the end of June and January of each year. 

No pupil can dispense with the theoretical instruction without 
special permission of the commission. During the first three months 
of apprenticeship, if pupils are found to lack the necessary proficiency, 
their parents are notified to withdraw them from the school. Partial 
apprenticeships can be taken for special branches, suchas in rough 
work, in wheel work, in mechanisms for winding, in simple pieces, in 
Vicapuented pieces, in various escapements, in finishing, in mounting, 
and in regulating, when parents can not send their children to serve 
the entire time. Young men and workingmen who desire to perfect 
themselves in their particular branches may attend one, two, or three 
months according to their proficiency. Free scholarships are provided 
for out of a special fund donated to the school. Pupils who intend tak- 
ing an apprenticeship in watchmaking may take a partial apprentice- 
ship of one year in the division of mechanics in order to make them- 
selves more proficient in that branch of the profession. 

At the expiration of each scholastic year, in accordance with the cus- 
tom in schools of this class in Switzerland, a general examination takes 
place, and prizes are distributed to such pupils as distinguish them- 
selves in any particular branches. At the last examination, June 26 

~ and 27, 1891, nineteen such prizes were distributed. Pupils who desire 
to have a certificate of capacity upon leaving the school must submit 
to a special examination in the presence of examining experts taken 
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from outside the school. The following classes of certificates are issued : 
A diploma, called the diploma of honor; a warrant.of capacity, first 
degree; a warrant of capacity, second degree; and a certificate of 
education. 


SCHOOL OF WATCHMAKING, NBUCHATEL. 


This school was founded in 1871. It is a municipal institution. Its’ 
object is “to offer to pupils and to workingmen in the watchmaking 
industry the means of acquiring the necessary theoretical knowledge, 
and as nearly as possible a practical training in their profession.” 

Pupils are divided into two categories—those who wish to take a 
complete course in watchmaking and those who desire to study only 
one particular branch of the profession, or workingmen who desire to 
perfect themselves in their particular lines of work. There is also a 
higher course for persons intending to become experts or superintend- 
ents in watch factories. 

Pupils of the first category, those taking the complete watchmaking 
course, attend three years and are divided into three classes: 

First year—Rough work, mechanisms of winding, wheel work. Pupils 
make such small tools as can be executed with the file and the lathe. 
Each pupil must make six pieces of the rough work, the parts used for 
the winding and the mechanisms properly set, and various kinds of 
wheel work. Finally, they must prepare the wheel work for six stem- 
wiuding watches, which work is presented for the first year’s examina- 
tion. 

Second year.—Escapements. The pupils must make the small tools 
used in this work, must learn to set the jewels, and must make several 
cylinders and an assortment of anchors; then they finish cylinder and 
anchor escapements, and set them in the six stem-winding watches, 
This work is presented for the second year’s examination. 

Third year.—Yinishing, adjusting, testing, and repairing. The pupils 
make the small tools used in this work. They learn to finish key and stem- 
winding watches, and to regulate them. They then test and finish the 
pieces. The six pieces commenced in the previous years are then fin- 
ished, regulated, and tested, and finally presented for examination at 
the end of the third year. 

Finally those who wish to make chronometers and other complicated 
pieces may continue at the school and pass an examination for a special 
diploma. The pupils of the second category may take any one of the 
above branches of work. Their time at school depends upon the nature 
of their work and their practical experience as workingmen. 

The theoretical work (mathematical course) comprises the following 
studies: 

Preparatory class (3 hours per week).—Arithmetic—fundamental oper- 
ations with whole numbers, fractions and decimals, powers and roots, 
applications; algebra—elements of literal calculations; geometry—defi- 
nitions, plane (first part). 
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First year class (3 hours per week).—Arithmetiec—proportion, pro- 
gression, logarithms, divers rules; algebra—equations of the first 
degree with one or more unknown quantities, powers and roots of alge- 
braic quantities; geometry—plane (second part). 

Second year class (4 hours per week).—Algebra—equations of the see- 
ond degree with one unknown quantity; geometry of space; mechan- 
ics—preliminary studies, uniform and varied motion, weight, parallel and 
opposite forces, exercises; physics—general properties of matter, attrac- 
tion, elasticity, laws of equilibrium, hydrostatics. 

Third year class (4 hours per week).—Algebra—equations of the second 
degree with several unknown quantities, ete.; plane trigonometry— 
principles, resolution of triangles; mechanics—divers motions, centre 
of gravity, resultants of forces, forces and living powers, the pendu- 
lum, laws of friction; physics—heat. 

Special higher course for aspirants for expert's diplomas (4 hours per 
weck).—Infinitesimal calculus; analytical geometry—principles, straight! 
lines, circumferences, ellipses, divers curves; mechanics—divers the- 
orems, engines, dynamic equilibrium; physics—acousties, optics. 

The course in theory of watchmaking is as follows: 

First year class (2 hours per week).—General functions of clocks and 
watches; principles, motive forces, wheel work. : 

Second year class (2 hours per week).—Gearing; mechanical studies; 
escapements, general functions; special studies of anchor and cylinder 
escapements. ; 

Third year class.—Various escapements; theory of regulating. 

Special higher course.—Studies in regulating; Phillip’s theory; com- 
pensation of watches and clocks, ete. 

The course in electricity, first year (1 hour per week), embraces 
sources of electricity; effects, laws, and measurement of electric cur- 
rents; practical application to watchmaking; classification of electric 
watchmaking; system of reporting time by electricity. Second year (1 
hour per week), complete study of the various systems for electrical 
clocks; correction of habitual faults; electrical registering; telephones; 
electric light. 

The course in cosmography (1 hour per week) embraces general 
studies of planetary bodies; celestial motions; laws; astronomical 
instruments. 

The course in French languagefor natives (1 hour per week) embraces 
reading selected pieces; definition and spelling of words; dictation; 
exercises in composition. Course for foreigners (1 hour per week), 
exercises appropriate for the pupils according to the extent of their 
knowledge of the French language. 

The course in technical drawing (4 hours per week) includes 
elementary draughting; gearing, escapements; copying machinery from 
the objects; plans and profiles; calibers of watches and clocks. 

The school is in session from 7 a.m. in summer and from 8 a, m,in 
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winter until 7 p..m., with an intermission of one and one-half hours at 


~ 


noon. Hach year there is a vacation of two or three weeks. 

The teaching personnel consists of a director, who teaches in practical 
and theoretical work, two instructors of practical work, and three pro- 
fessors of theoretical branches. 

The attendance since the foundation has. been 144 pupils, of when 
20 were at the school at the close of the year 1891. No record is kept 
of their present occupations, but it is thought that nearly all are in the 
watchmaking industry. 

The administration of this school is confided to a commission named 
by the general council of the municipality. Each year it presents a 
detailed report of the progress of the school. This commission consists 
of 15 members, three-fifths of whom are chosen from among the watch- 
makers and the rest from the school board. 

The expenses of the school are defrayed by subsidies from the nation, 
the canton, and the municipal appropriations, by tuitions, and by volun- 
tary donations. During the year 1890 the income and expenditures 
were as follows: 


INCOME. 
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The tuition is 5 franes (97 cents) per month for Swiss citizens and 20 
franes ($3.86) per month for aliens. Pupils whose parents are resi- 
dents and electors of the city have the preference. Small tools must 
be furnished by the pupils. Fixed tools and machinery are furnished 
free by the school. Pupils are held responsible for any damage to 
property. Pupils must be at least 13 years of age when admitted. 
Pupils can not leave the school without giving notice one month in ad- 
vance. Theoretical instruction is compulsory. 


SCHOOL OF WATCHMAKING, FLEURIER. 


This school was founded in 1850, It has existed.as a municipal insti- 
tution since 1875. 

The course of instruction comprises, successively, all the different 
parts of work done in the profession—tool making, rough work with 
mechanisms for winding, wheel work, anchor escapements, finishing 
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and regulating, plain and ealendar watches. The theoretical instrue- 
tion is simple, and includes sueh branehes as are necessary in the 
practical work. The course properly requires about three years, but 
most pupils learn only certain parts, remaining for one year or a lit- 
tle longer. Theoretical instruction is compulsory. 

The hours of work are from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. in summer and from 8 
a.m. to 8 p.m. in winter, with an intermission of one hour atnoon. The 
school is in session daily except on Sundays and holidays. The time - 
spent in theoretical work varies greatly, but averages about eight 
hours per week. 

The teaching personnel consists of two instructors, who have charge 
of both the practical and theoretical instruction. 

At the close of the year 189! there were 13 pupils at the school; 139 
pupils have attended the school since it was founded. No record 1s 
kept of the present occupations of former pupils. Nearly all are sup- 
posed to be still in the watchmaking industry. 

The administration of this sehool is intrusted to a commission named 
by the general council (municipal). Wach year this commission makes 
a detailed report of the progress of the school. 

The general expenses of the school are covered by tuitions and by 
subsidies from the state and the municipality. This is the only watch- 
making school that receives no federal subsidy. During 1890 the income 
and expenditures were as follows: 
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The tuition for natives of Switzerland is 10 franes ($1.93) per month; 

for foreigners it is 25 francs ($4.83) per month. 

Pupils befure entering must be 13 years of age and must present a 
certificate of education. Applications are made in writing and must 
be accompanied by the names and addresses of the parents or others 
resident in Fleurier who will be responsible for the applicants. Pupils 
must furnish the necessary materials and tools for their instruction. 
They must also pay for lighting. 
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SCHOOL OF WATCHMAKING, SOLEURE. 


This school was founded in 1884. It is a municipal and state insti- 
tution. 

The practical work consists, successively, of rough work, wheel work, 
cylinder and anchor escapements, finishing, regulating, and testing of 
watches. Pupils who have successfully passed through the three 
years’ apprenticeship may take a special course in watch repairing. 
Workingmen who desire to perfect themselves may attend six months 
or a year, according to their previous attainments, These may take a 
course in only one branch if they desire. 

The theoretical work comprises theory of watchmaking, mathemat- 
ies, physics, drawing and bookkeeping, and the French and German lan- 
guages. Special instruction is also given in the Italian and English 
languages. This is optional with the pupils, and a charge of 5 
franes (97 cents) per year is made for each language. Intercourse 
between the pupils and teachers is conducted in both the German and 
French languages. 

The school is in session daily, except Sundays and holidays, from 7 
a.m. in Summer and 8 a. m. in winter until 7 p. m., with an intermission 
of one and one-half hours at noon. There are fourteen days’ vacation 
insummer. All the time not taken up in theoretical work is spent in 
the workshops. All studying must be done outside the school hours. 

The teaching personnel consists of a principal, receiving a yearly 
salary of 3,300 francs ($636.90); one assistant, receiving annually 900 
francs ($173.70) for eight hours’ instruction per week; one assistant, 
receiving annually 159 franes ($28.95) for two hours’ instruction per 
week. Instruction in the optional courses is given at the state college by 
professors employed there. During the scholastic year ending April 
30,1891, 11 pupils attended the school. One pupil graduated during 
the year. The total attendance since the foundation was 76 pupils. 
No record is kept of the present occupations of the graduates. Most 
of them remain in Switzerland occupied in watch factories, others are 
watch repairers, and about 25 are in the watchmaking business for 
themselves, 

The affairs of the school are administered by a commission of 7 mem- 
bers, 3 of whom are selected by the cantonal and 4 by the municipal 
government. The president, vice-president, and secretary of this com- 
mission constitute the executive committee. 

The expenses of the school are covered as follows: By a federal sub- 
sidy, by a cantonal subsidy, by the community, by the municipality, by 
tuitions, and by donations. 

During the scholastic year ending April 30, 1891, the total expenses 
of the school were 10,827 francs ($2,089.61). The tuition is 5 francs 
(97 cents) per month for natives and 25 francs ($4.83) for foreigners. 


* 
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Free scholarships are sometimes given to poor, deserving pupils. The 
tools and other materials for the practical and theoretical work are fur- 
nished at the expense of the pupils. The work done belongs to the 
pupils, although the school commission reserves the right to designate 
what is to be done. The heavy tools and machinery belong to the 
school. 

Pupils to be admitted must be at least 15 years of age and must have 
completed the primary education required by law. They must pass a 
theoretical examination, and later a practical test, before entering fully 
upon the apprenticeships. The latter test is made after the first three 
months of attendance at the school, and upon this depends whether the 
pupil remains, and if so, whether he can be permitted to take a whole or 
a partial apprenticeship in watchmaking. Pupils enter into a contract 
of apprenticeship, and if they leave before the expiration of this contract 
a fine not exceeding 10 francs ($1.93) per month for the unexpired time 
may be exacted by the commission. 


SCHOOL OF WATCHMAKING, BIENNE. 


This school was founded in 1872, and is one of the municipal and state 
institutions. It has two divisions—watchmaking and fine mechanics. 

The practical work in the division for watchmaking comprises, suc- 
cessively, rough work and mechanisms for winding, about 14 months; 
wheel work, about 4 months; escapements, about 12 months; finishing, 
regulating, testing, and mounting repeaters, chronographs, calendar 
watches, etc., 6 or more months. Instruction in complicated pieces is 
optional, and is only given when the pupil shows special proficiency. 

The practical work in the division for mechanics comprises tools 
used in the watchmaking industry, machines for mechanical work, and 
American lathes. The course continues about three years. All in- 
struction is given in the French and German languages. 

The theoretical instruction, which is the same for both divisions, com- 
prises the theory of watchmaking, mathematics, mechanics, kinematics, 
physics, chemistry, cosmography, technical drawing, and bookkeeping. 

Each pupil before entering the watchmaking school passes three 
months in the mechanical department. The school is in session daily, 
except Sundays and holidays, from 7 a, m. in summer and 8 a. m. in 
winter until 7 p. m., with an intermission of one and one-half hours at 
noon. The time devoted to practical and theoretical instruction varies. 
The average is about 45 hours’ practical work and 12 hours’ theoretical 
work in winter, and 51 hours’ practical work and 11 hours’ theoretical 
work in summer. At the present time (August 1891) there are four 
classes in theoretical work. 

The teaching personnel consists of a director, who is also instructor 
of drawing and theory of watchmaking, a professor of mathematics, a 
professor of bookkeeping, two teachers of practical work, and one mas- 
ter mechanic. 

In August 1891 when the school was visited there were 28 pupils in 
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the watchmaking school and 10 in the school for fine mechanics. Since 
the foundation of the school about 350. pupils have attended. 

No statisties could be obtained regarding the present occupations of 

former pupils. Itis estimated that about 70 per cent. remain in the 
watchmaking industry. Many graduates are in foreign countries. 

The affairs of the school are administered by a commission of 13 mem- 
bers, of whom 5 are named by the canton and 8 by the municipality 
of Bienne. The president, vice-president, and secretary constitute the 
executive committee. 

The school derives its income from tuitions, a cantonal subsidy, mu- 
nicipal appropriations, voluntary donations, and federal subsidies. ‘ 

During the scholastic year 1890-91 the expenses of the school were 
28,114.41 franes ($5,426.08) and the income 28,967.85 franes ($5,590.80). 

The tuition is 10 franes ($1.93) per month. for natives of Switzerland 
and 25 franes ($4.83) for foreigners. 

The tools and materials necessary for the practical and theoretical 
work are furnished at the expense of the pupils. Only the larger 
machines and tools belong to the school. The products of the school 
belong to the pupils, but the school bas the right to order a certain 
number of pieces which must remain as school property. Pupils are 
also invited by the commission to leave samples of their work in the 
school museum. 

Pupils taking the eourse in mechanics. furnish neither tools nor 
materials, but the work done belongs to the school. The materials for 
drawing and theoretical instruction are furnished by the pupils. 

Pupils in erder to be admitted must be at least 14 years of age, and 
must have finished the primary education prescribed by law. Candi- 
dates are examined for admission, 


SCHOOL OF WATCHMAKING, PORENTRUY. 


This school was founded in 1883. It is one of the municipal and 
state institutions. 

The complete apprenticeship covers a period of three and a half 
years. It comprises, successively, rough work, mechanisms for key and 
stem-winding, wheel work, cylinderand anchor escapements, and finish- 
ing, mounting, regulating, and testing watches. For partial or special 
apprenticeships the work includes jewel setting, eseapement work, 
pivot work, finishing escapements, regulating, ete., and the course cov- 
ers from one to two years according to the branch taken and the profi: 
ciency of the pupil. All time lost, whether justified or not, must be 
made up after the expiration of the term ef apprenticeship. The 
theoretical instruction comprises theory of watchmaking, arithmetic, 
bockkeeping, and drawing. 

The school is in session in summer from 7 a. m. to 7 p. m., with two 
hours’ intermission, and in winter from 8 a. m. to 6.39: p. m:, with one 
and a half hours’ intermission. It is open daily except Sundays.and 
_holidays, and three weeks’ vacation. 
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The teaching personnel consists of a director, who is also instructor 
of practical work, one instructor of practical work, a professor of arith- 
metic, one of bookkeeping, and one of drawing. 

On May 4, 1890, 9 male and 9 female pupils attended the school. 
They were at work as follows: One at finishing, 2 at placing anchor 
escapements, 1 at pivot work and finishing cylinders, 1 at finishing 
cylinder escapements, 5 at setting escapements, 3 at regulating, and 5 
at cylinder pivots. During the year following 9 of these finished their 
apprenticeships, and all of them easily found positions. One was per- 
mitted to leave before the expiration of his term. At different times 
during the year ending April 30, 1891, 8 new pupils entered, leaving 
at the end of the scholastic year 16 pupils. The maximum number at 
any one time during this year was 23 pupils. 

No record is kept of former pupils’ present occupations. Nearly all 
are occupied in the watchmaking industry. 

The administration of the school is in the hands of a commission of 
seven members, three of whom at least must be watchmakers. Three of 
them are named by the state, three by the municipality, and one by the 
eommunes which subsidize the school. The president, vice-president, 
and secretary constitute the executive committee. 

The expenses of the school are covered by state subsidies, subsidies 
from eommunities of the district of Porentruy, tuitions, private dona- 
tions, and federal subsidies. 

The following is the budget from January 1 to December 31, 1890: 


z : INCOME. 
“Brought forward from Tast year. -.-- ~~. ---- <= ne en ene cane ene a5 $336. 75 
Subsidies: 
SUS CIES eR Oe ee een Hee ae ie ee eee 482.50 
Minor LibyO POTOMAC me cln ol aciinte 2 pie we Sannin = =a oan a= sain ee 386. 00 
Federal government (500 francs special) -..---.----------------------- 579,00 
AC COMEMERTLIMOS POLL On LIS ULLOD sare eo am ay siclorm. aS mic aig Sine hn nisin ae = wie elias aisie 69. 96 
TAINS. 2d 66 SS a Soe 6 oote be eS SRE Bee Sane Parisi So eae = 192. 29 
Furnishings, sale of, to pupils.......------.-- Se sit ewig ioc easter saw 111. 44 
Commissionsion work sold for pupils... ... ...5 .-2- 2-2 vgn cn eseee scenes 48. 55 
Bale ORSiEDI Is AtOCW OL AVALENOS, 9 cet na vie cimeirm nr poem manner a aa-cin= 9 ees 57. 90 
POE ELE EE ae ile Se pad tae ae oe Ppt Mea eae 2, 264. 39 
EXPENDITURES. 
SUIS Kon CSOD. ees Sats aoe sand Sto ee aur See sea eee Seems master o7c 0) 
Galary of teacher of practical work. ..-.......----<.-------------------+- 579. 00 
Satariesto® teachers of-theoreticeal work. 2.2 2.220 6.2 tee e en eee eee se | 138. 58 
Pierre f yaya ee nee maine cr inne tip lara mteinninles wine sie sin 38. 69 
Interior expenses, heating, lighting, etc......-.---.-.--.----.----+-+++--- 70. 86 
Furnishings (tools, etc.) to~be sold to pupils. .....-...--- +22. --20-e-- ees 152. 97 
PURE ASO Hato LS Oneb NOLS OO ar ao cin claievatelaiwiel2) = sinin)-/a/safale He) e,0j0\Sinn 3 me = 10. 81 
FTES CLO ee aes ee en eee Seon th Ginaice ie os batenlnr ces none 40. 48 
RAGE) oo Goa ett ot SRS Bo Se ee 1, 668. 20 


The tuition is from 5 to 20 franes (97 cents to $3.86) per month, the 
amount depending upon the circumstances of the pupils and of the 
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school itself. In the case of worthy pupils with small means the tuition 
is sometimes partially or entirely remitted by the commission. The 
materials and smaller tools are furnished at the expense of the pupils. 
The pupils obtain the proceeds from the sale of their work, but a com- 
mission of 20 per cent. is charged forthe use of the larger tools and 
machinery owned by the school. 

Pupils in order to enter the school must be at least 14 years of age 
and must possess the education prescribed by law for pupils leaving 
the primary schools. They are not admitted when over 22 years of age. 
Pupils enter into a contract of apprenticeship with the commission of 
the school. When pupils are non-residents they must name some one 
in Porentruy who will be responsible for them. During the first three 
months pupils are on probation, and may be dismissed if found incom- 
petent for the work. 


SCHOOL OF WATCHMAKING, SAINT IMIER. 


This school was founded in 1866. It is one of the municipal institu- 
tions of Saint hnier. 

The instruction comprises, successively, rough work, wheel work, es- 
capements, finishing, regulating, and testing. 

The first year is devoted to making rough work, wheel work, and the 
mechanisms for winding; the second year, to anchor and cylinder 
escapements, making and finishing the parts, and setting and mounting 
them; the third year, to finishing and mounting, incasing, regulating, 
and repairing watches. 

The theoretical work comprises the following courses: 

First year.—Algebra and trigonometry, two hours; mechanies (stat- 
ics), one hour; geometry, one hour; theory of watchmaking (time and 
its units; true time, mean time, sidereal time; definition of a time- 
piece; principal organs—(1) the motive force, (2) wheel work, (3) eseape- 
ments, (4) regulators—first part: motive force—weights and springs; 
second part: wheel work—determining the diameters of wheels and 
pinions, determining the distance of centres of rotation, determining 
the form of the toothed wheels and the fly of the pinions), two hours; 
drawing (geometrical figures—their properties (1) in a plane, (2) in 
space; projections, ete.; drawing the curves of gearing, cycloids, epi- 
cycloids, hypocycloids, the evolvent of the circle), four hours. 

Second year.—Mechanics (dynamics), two hours; cosmography (of 
the sphere, solar system, diurnal and annual rotations of the earth, 
measurement of time, sun dials, latitude, longitude, determining longi- 
-tade by the chronometer), one hour; theory of watchmaking (third 
part: escapements—study of anchor, cylinder, and other escapements), 
two hours; drawing (shading in ink, gearing employed in watchmaking, 
drawing cylinder, anchor, and other escapements, drawing of parts in 
the horizontal, vertical, and profile), four hours. 

Third year.—Mechanics (practical study of the transmission of mo- 
ion), two hours; physics (heat, compensation, optics, principal instru- 
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ments, electricity, electric clocks, telegraphy, chemistry, study of metals 
used in watchmaking, alloys), one hour; theory of watchmaking (fourth 
part: regulators—the pendulum, determining the excess of teeth in 
wheels and the flies of pinions, plans of calibers, etc.; review of the 
_ whole subject), two hours; drawing (draughting tools and machinery, 
outlines of calibers, Phillips’s curves). 

The school is in session daily, except Sundays and holidays, from 7 
a.m. to 6 p.m. in summer and from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. in winter, with 
an intermission of one hour at noon for dinner. The theoretical instruc- 
tion is given in the evening whenever it is possible. Theoretical work 
during the first year occupies ten hours a week, during the second and 
third years nine hours. The remainder of the time is given to practical 
instruction. 

The teaching personnel consists of a director and teacher of the 
class in regulating; a teacher of the second year’s class in escape- 
ments; two teachers of the first year’s class in rough and wheel work; 
a teacher of the special class in escapements; a teacher of mathematics, 
bookkeeping, and commercial arithmetic; a teacher of the preparatory 
elass in French, arithmetic, history, and geography. 

At the end of the scholastic year, May 1, 1891, the attendance was 
35 pupils, classed as follows: First year’s class, 9 pupils; second year’s 
elass, 10 pupils; third year’s class, 4 pupils; special class in escapements, 
12 pupils. During the year 3 finished their three years’ apprentice- 
ship, and 6 completed the special course in escapements. 

The present scholastic year, 1891- 92, opened with 51 pupils, of 
whom 20 attended the special class in escapements. No record is 
kept of the present occupation of former pupils. With few exceptions 
allare said to be engaged in the watchmaking industry. 

The affairs of the school are conducted by a commission of nine 
members named by the municipal council and three members ap- 
pointed by the state of Bern. Two-thirds of these must be watch 
manufacturers. 

The expenses of the school are covered by tuitions, state subsidies, 
municipal appropriations, interest on the capital, private donations, 
and by federal subsidies. Following are the receipts and expenditures 
during 1890: 


INCOME 

Municip wesubsidyg (OstNt WINter) pe ga eens an [emia nn nlmocicec cae sicenisesicerinee= $820. 25 
SRO Sad waie by (CeO BA Aes BC AE Hons Sen Seema en ear 1, 158. 00 
Hederalemusidy (Swiss COVELOMONG) JoJo. neces erin lownie cee snseeceace- 1, 486. 10 
AN DGUSIOINE ss ono Shad HRoeSa CASO EP OS OT OOO DOU ODORS BP SSRe CE BOnES Ser eeeer 641.72 
TH UO OLA bLON Sere ee te tet dra Ohara ala Saat s oy ciate \ajetsjaisiare o5 aide, Win sie <brein wine 692. 87 
Receipts from bureau for testing timepieces-.........-----. Ren ORE AE 12. 83 
Mools ANd aMaberlalsesOleewO np Up lS eaters carlo t cin wo See enceicn sees ccm ene 73. 84 
Sairadhaais tho cede sen ess Bons coSebonees Sad Sand bCn Rs eS BeeCe Sao ee ee 6. 91 
tones tlOMes pe CLA whi dl Sepeteteraiaa mies Saciele sciaiestalecimcis ciao -cm Sees tie Se 25. 48 
WMO ic beac est BH SSSR OFSOSR SODSHS OSE COSEOADES OoRe Beco eSeeeaeeE ae 4, 917. 50 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries of. director aml tewmelvens: oe. 15 2282 SS ao a ocean ola nto denen ae 2, 577.05 
Rent, janitor, lighting, and heating... .-- 4S WUE pe, Sy abt rae Herero ol ene eg ae aes 646. 84 
Purchase of tools and furniture, and repairs..---........--- 2-0. -+--+----- 576. 76 
Neatertals.(or insteuction.<.-+. 25-6 «2-5. ovosg ee ee ae _ 206.18 
DDT AVE So. cere oot oc ee Bin a cimcie se oa a Seite eee stele oreo ee a ears 71. 09 
Bureau LOT ebESbINe LIMO PLOCCS oar res tao stereo erate acter teed erro - 442.23 
Tools and. materials to” be sold: to: puprls.. 22. .0.2ce. 242s 252 ee Sees 156. 42 
ICTR Sh: eee ee eee oe MEM eRe Sm eMiee oe eis Sweeney mms tees Bose 128.17 
SUM VlOS se sac, oo ee Se ae =e ee atte ceo ot clean oa eto mee ee 28% 84 
Pay ment.on dey, Cet Mi ORL SAC) crete ee tetas eee hae ae 188. 34 
Beertot last fiscal year Clss9 mse. oe lene = acing ae Nees tes tometer 173. 70 

Were tis of SMe hem ttale te erhars tre tea Cia sah opens Broa att eri oheipe a eee 5, 104. 62 

Hxcess.0f expensess «55 cit) s scien sodomanse Saas «tances ceetaas eee 187.12 


The value of the stock and of the special fund is estimated at 
28,771.07 franes ($5,552.82). 

The tuition varies with the- circumstances of the pupils and the 
financial condition of the school. It averages about 10 francs ($1.93) 
per month. The rates are made by the commission. The commission 
may remit the tuition, partially or entirely, in cases of deserving per- 
sons without means. 

Before being admitted pupils must be at least 14 years of age and 
must have finished the primary education prescribed by law. They 
must, in addition, pass an examination for admission. A contract of 
apprenticeship must be signed by the parents or guardians residing in 
the district. Pupils leaving before the termination of this eontraect 
must pay a fine, determined by the commission, which fine ean not 
exceed the amount that would have been paid for tuition during the 
unexpired time. 

The work done by the pupils belongs to them, but they must pay for 
all the tools and materials that they use except the larger machinery. 
Pupils often donate certain pieces to the school museum. 

The first three months pupils are on probation, and may be dismissed 
if found incompetent. Pupils taking special courses, such as in escape- 
ments only, may be apprenticed for a shorter time than three years. 


SCHOOL OF WATCHMAKING AND MECHANICS, GENEVA. 


This is amunicipal institution. The object of the watchmaking divis- 
ion is ‘to give complete instruction in the art of watchmaking, so as to 
make able and well informed watchmakers, thereby increasing the pros- 
perity and renown of the Geneva work.” The division for mechanics 
aims “to give workingmen in that line a more complete theoretical 
knowledge than can be obtained in workshops, together with a practical 
training.” ; 

The theoretical instruction in the watchmaking school comprises 
mathematics, mechanics, kinematics, technical drawing, elements of 
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physics and chemistry, astronomy, and theory of watchmaking. In- 
Struction in bookkeeping is optional. The practical work comprises 
two divisions—the superior and the inferior. The inferior apprentice- 
Ship comprises the following work, covering, in all, three years: 
Rough work, mechanisms for winding, wheel work, cylinder and anchor 
escapements, work by the mechanical process. The superior appren- 
ticeship can be taken only after having finished the inferior. It com- 
prises the following work, covering two years: Class in escapements, 
construction by the mechanical process (machine work), movements, 
finishing and regulating. In this division pupils have the liberty of 
choosing the class which they desire to enter. Otherwise all instruction 
is obligatory. The superior apprenticeship is intended for a who 
desire to fit themselves for directors of workshops. 

In the mechanical school the theoretical work comprises ionthemae 
ics, mechanics, physics, chemistry, elements of descriptive geometry, 
technical drawing and its application to the work. Bookkeeping is 
optional, all else is compulsory. The practical work comprises three 
divisions: Elementary division—metal and wood work without the use 
of machinery; intermediate division—machine work, fitting; superior 
division—instruments of precision and physical apparatus. Pupils of 
this last division ean make a specialty of watchmaking machinery, in 
which case they enter the watchmaking school for practice in the ma- 
chinery there. They follow the theoretical work of the school of 
mechanics, however. The course of study in the school of mechanics 
covers three years. 

The faculty of the two schools consists of a director, who also gives 
theoretical instruction ; one teacher of rough work; one, of escapements; 
one, of wheel work; one, of mechanisms for winding; one, of move- 
ments; one, of finishing and regulating; one, of machine work; a 
teacher of mechanics and an assistant. 

The attendance during the year ending June 30, 1891, was 50 pupils 
in the school, for watchmaking and 30 in the school for mechanics, 
making 80 pupils in all; of these 21 were foreigners. 

With few exceptions the pupils remain in some capacity in the 
watchmaking industry, either as manufacturers, superintendents, fin- 
ishers and regulators, or as merchants or repairers of watches. 

This school is a municipal institution and under the jurisdiction of 
the administrative council. For the administration and general 
supervision the administrative council is assisted by a consulting com- 
mittee of twenty members, appointed by the administrative council, 
composed as follows: Three nominated by the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation, three by the watchmakers’ association, two by the society of 
arts, and twelve nominated by the council itself. The administrative 
council, with the advice of this committee, appoints all functionaries 
of the school, makes all interior regulations, prepares the programmes, 
and determines the duties of officers and employés. The consulting 
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committee has supervision over all that concerns the instruction and 
interior administration of the school. Once a year it makes a report 
of the progress of the school. For the government and supervision of 
the school for mechanics the administrative council is assisted by a 
committee of five members, appointed for two years by the said council. 
The duties of this committee are similar to those of the one appointed 
for the watchmaking school. 

The expenses of the school are defrayed by asum annually carried 
in the budget of the city, by federal subsidies, and by tuitions. The 
income and expenses as shown by the budget of 1891 were as follows: 


INCOME. 

Mederal subsidycc-ahasmccmocte sae eeaees sceseeeene uit osewasesseee ees $3, 019. 80 
PPUitON SG te ore ee eres onieeeisealsseees ne eo eIOS ad 868. 50 
Municipalsappropriation=.<c2- tase aetocnal ds stein scnine tape aes 5, 885. 22 

Potaleossenass deena se eee tae sae bien oe eneeee eee a aeee oe ameeerts 9, 773. 52 

‘EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries of seven teachers of practical.work.-....................5.:----- 4, 863. 60 
Theoretical instruction (given by the director) ..........--....--.:---.- 965. 00 
Salaries of the instructor and assistant of the school for eee --- 1,003.60 
Salary of concierge (janitor) and materials for cleaning...........---.---- 347. 40 
Repairs of machimery.ools reba sjasce eres sane ees eee ate 386. 00 
IPOH OMBR SOM WOO Wiode abd ob ea aceS ods aoloooasase amie oe te uae «cate eere 1, 158. 00 
Supplies for the classesitor mechanics. < 5 te. << oe etna reenter eee ae 231. 60 
Toolesawardedto Geneva pupils neonates nese coco iiae cocaine hee ames 154, 40 
Sundry expenses, compensations, etc -....-.-..--..---------------------- 663. 92 _ 

JME SS an doo dash Hoo Sond BOOS GHeSoo Sedge eae Acadadoos soake= 9) 73.52 


The tuition for either school is 5 francs (87 cents) per month for natives 
of Switzerland and 25 francs ($4.83) per month for foreigners. Chil- 
dren of foreigners who have lived in Geneva at least six years are ad- 
mitted for the same tuition as Swiss children. An extra charge is 
made for the superior division of the watchmaking sehool, but the 
amount varies. 3 

To be admitted pupils must be at least 14 years of age for the 
watchmaking school and 15 years for the school for mechanics; they 
must apply in writing to the administrative council, and must have 
an education corresponding to that received in the first year of the 
école professionnelle (high school) of Geneva for the watchmaking 
school and to that received in the second year of the école professionnelle 
of Geneva for the school for mechanics. The parents or guardians 
of the pupils must agree in writing to the regulations of the school, 
and are held personally responsible for any damages caused by the 
pupils. Parents who do not live in Geneva must find some resident 
who will assume this responsibility. Workingmen desiring to perfect 
themselves in any one branch can be admitted by special authority of 
the council. Some of the tools, such as machines or larger articles, 
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are furnished by the administration, while smaller tools must be paid 
for by the pupils. 

The committee of consultation designates each year a jury for con- 
ducting the examinations. This jury reports to the committee. A 
Separate jury is selected for each of the two schools. The juries also 
decide upon the special awards to be given to pupils of their respec- 
tive schools. The pupils who have passed satisfactorily their appren- 
ticeship, either in the inferior or superior divisions of the watchmaking 
school or the school for mechanics, obtain a certificate indicating the 
percentage obtained in each branch of their work. Money. prizes are 
awarded to the most meritorious pupils. These are generally provided 
by watch manufacturers or others desirous of encouraging the pupils. 


SCHOOL FOR CARPENTERS AND SHOEMAKERS, BERN. 


This institution was founded in 1888. It is a municipal institution. 

The object, according to a resolution of the municipal council, is “to 
enable young persons leaving school to thoroughly learn some useful 
trade; to meet the increasing working force of foreign labor by placing 
the domestic labor on a higher plane of efficiency; to elevate skilled 
labor in general by giving to workingmen a thorough training in the 
theoretical, artistic, and practical features of their work; and, further, 
to investigate and place before the members of the various trades the 
results of the latest industrial improvements.” 

Although the object of the institution is to encourage all hey various 
trades, such as carpentry, shoemaking, tailoring, iron work, ete., it has 
not yet been possible to establish workshops for more than the first 
two trades. 

The following is a detailed programme of the work in the shoemaking 
department: 

First half of first year—hand work on uppers; cutting soles, shaping 
bottoms, and performing other work relating thereto; determining the 
different qualities of sole leather. Second half of first year—repetition 
of previous work; finer bottom work with edging; nailed bottom work; 
shoe repairing. 

First half of second year—repetition of previous work; more diffi- 
cult bottom work with edging; fancy bottom work. Second half of 
second year—repetition of previous work; making plaster casts of 
feet; study of the anatomy of the foot; last making; practical and eco- 
nomical cutting of hides; making uppers; sewing machine work. 

First half of third year—repetition of previous work; simple work 
according to measure; taking measurements; constructing lasts ac- 
cording to plaster casts and measurements; cutting patterns according 
to the geometrical system; study of the various ways of treating the 
feet; study of the materials used in shoemaking; introduction and use 
of arlene machines; reckoning the cost of production; fancy work 
on uppers. Second half of third year—repetition of previous work; 
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ordinary and artistic tanning; studying the effects of tanning on the 
qualities of leather; designing new models and styles of shoes; esti- 
mating cost and materials necessary for establishing a shoe store or 
factory; intercourse with customers; learning the sources from whieh 
raw materials are obtained; manner of storing and preserving stock; 
all the details of shoe manufacturing. . 

The theoretical work in this department consists of drawing, book- 
keeping, business correspondence, and French language. Special atten- 
tion is given to the best methods of utilizing the different parts of hides 
and cutting them economically. Pupils who have advanced sufficiently 
to make entire shoes take the measurement of the feet of customers 
and take the orders in the presenee of an overseer. The same pupil 
who does this cuts the hides and prepares alone every part of the shoe. 
While doing so. he estimates and keeps strict account of the cost of 
every part as well as of the value of his time and of the other materials. 
When the pair of shoes is finished he renders a detailed account of 
the cost of production of the same. 

The following is a detailed programme of the work in the carpentry 
department: 

First half of first year—sawing, planing, and chiselling; completing 
simple articles, such as shelves, footstools, and similar pieces. Second 
half of first year—setting, sharpening, and arranging tools and appli- 
ances; making articles requiring plane surface work. 

First half of second year—fitting together plain pieces; yeneering. 
Second half of second year—joining and building large pieces of 
furniture; joining veneered work; simple dovetailing; scroll work. 

Third year—sketching pieces of furniture, drawing the plans and ex- 
ecuting the work according to specified dimensions; instructions in 
taking measurements; small metal work, such as exercises in filing, 
tool making, etc; constructing patterns for machinery; building entire 
pieces of furniture of all styles; studies in reference to the uses of 


different kinds of wood in the various states of dryness; estimating 


cost of production; every detail of cabinetmaking. 

The theoretical work, first year, consists of free-hand, technical, 
and geometrical drawing, and studying the different varieties of wood; 
second year, technical and ornamental drawing, modelling, and tech- 
nology and stereometry; third year, technical and ornamental drawing, 
perspective, modelling, the orders of architecture, styles .of ornamenta- 
tion and their different historical periods, intercourse with customers, 
learning the sources from which materials are obtained, estimating the 
cost and materials needed for establishing a carpenter shop. Bookkeep- 
ing, arithmetic, correspondence, and German composition are optional. 

In the workshops each pupil, as a rule, plans and finishes every 
piece of work he handles, and prepares his own drawings from specifi- 
cations. Work rarely passes from one hand to another. 

The school is in'session daily, except Sundays and holidays, from 7 
a,m. to 6 p.m., with an intermission of one and one-half hours at noon. 
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Six hours per week are devoted to drawing and theory in the shoe- 
making department and nine hours per week to drawing, modelling, and 
theory in the carpentry department; this is generally given in the 
morning. Every evening one hour is given to business correspondence, 
bookkeeping, composition, and French language. The rest of the time 
is given to practical work. 

The apprenticeship extends over two or three years in the shoemak- 
ing department and three years in the carpentry department. 

The teaching personnel consists of a director, who is also chief instruc- 
tor in the shoemaking department, an assistant director, who is chief 
instructor in the carpentry department, five instructors, two overseers, 
and two specialists. 

In July 1891 the attendance was 15 pupils in the shoemaking shops 
and 36 pupils in the carpentry shops. Since the opening of the schools 
6 pupils graduated from the shoemaking department after a two year 
and 4 after a three year apprenticeship. Seven pupils graduated from 
the carpentry shops. Pupils who are not fitted for the more important 
work in shoemaking are compelled to terminate their apprenticeship 
at the end of the second year. Of the 10 graduates of the shoemaking 
department 1 is in Lausanne, 1 in Geneva, 2 are in Bern, 1 in France, 
1 in the United States, and 4 could not be traced. The first 6 are all. 
working at their trades as shoemakers. Of the 7 carpenters who fin- 
ished their apprenticeships 6 are in positions a8 carpenters in Switzer- 
land; the seventh could not.be traced. 

The municipal government of Bern has direct jurisdiction over this 
institution. The affairs of the school are conducted by a commission 
of eight persons selected by the municipal council. 

The income of the institution is derived from the sale of finished 
products, national subsidies, cantonal subsidies, and municipal appro- 
priations. The income and expenditures for the year 1890 were as 


follows: 
Shoemaking department. 


INCOME. 

Saloroe pmmsiied PLocuetben cs oat ee ae | aimee or ew aan oe nee ae $3, 360. 41 
Federal subsidy ...-..---.------------ ----++------ +--+ +--+ 2-22 eee ee eee 1, 717. 70 
Cam bomaniet Daley eres Soa ee aac e amen cwne = tae ne =o eal een LO 
Municipal appropriation .....-..----..-----+----------+++-+-- +--+ ++ - 1, 732. 02 

Tht oat oon 2 Seueibes cies Se operas Ga ateese (aan E eee se eae ae 8, 527. 83 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salariesion curcetorand chiet Instructors... ~- 26. -s-6-5 --<)- 52 --+ 52 2, 695. 83 
Schoolsupplies (books, drawings, 6t0.),-.-:-2--------c- -+=5--------- == , 149. 56 
Witensilss(merehines, BOIS Obe. ise ces. sere Sees -e-- ane -se~ ces ee = ~ 6 855. 74 
Furnishings (purchases and repairs). --:...---...-------------------+---+- 233. 35 
Lighting, heating, and janitor...-.-.-.-...---..--.---------------------- 503. 23 
Sustenance, midday meals for pupils--......--...---.-------------------- 1, 122, 34 
Raw materials and pay of some instructors and pupils...--------------- 2, 967. 78 
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INCOME. 


Sal cvotstmishoduprod ie use sec remeeie eee ee soles Sele twielate rete ete ieteree aioe iene $2, 639. 65 
Medéral subsidy fons oes acacess ote aa te one dee Coes oes eee oe as ee ere 
Canons ls swbsdyise ase se <= ciors coa ts allele elacle Se oe ets Oe8 DES 1, 725. 42 
MUNICIPAMAP PLO PLLAULOM s <\elatss ais aia) ata!a wre atalsiom oe sieieia l= mereeeatelele eatela iota eee 1, 738. 74 

ovale sat. eer ee Pave 2 Mn seo Un eet ae eee ee 7, 829. 23 

EXPENDITURES, 

Salaries of director and chief instructors..........--3.------------------ 2, 382.14 
School supplies (books, drawings, etc.) -.-..----------------------------s 199Rom 
UWitensils’(maichines, tools) etc.) <<. 2s ose te tae aaa eae = a ean 1, 134. 83 
Murnishines; (purchases an wep ass) ea mle aleler= = ae raereere are etree etal 237.01 
Lighting, heating, and janitor. .--. --.~ -.-22.-0 2. +22 =~ <= ele oo ne 426.77 
Sustenance, midday meals for pupils --..-....-.--.--..------------------ 1, 382. 76 
Raw materials and pay of some instructors and pupils..--.....----.---.- 2, 066. 41 

WOME Se Senesebascacems BEES haste a cao OSE Seen SEA CREA CROs CSS me cso 7, 829. 23 


Allinstruction is gratuitous. A dinner is furnished at noon to all 
pupils at the expense of the institution. Upon entering pupils are 
indentured as apprentices. If they leave the school, or are dismissed 
for bad behavior, before the expiration of the apprenticeship their 
parents are subject to a heavy fine. ‘To be eligible for admission pupils 
must possess the requisite health and mental fitness for beginning an 
apprenticeship. They must present their certificates of education, 
showing that they have completed their term at school as required by - 
law. A certificate of birth and one of good behavior must also be 
presented. In the beginning preference was given in the carpentry 

_ department to persons who had attended manual training schools, but 
it was soon discovered that they were not better in skill and efficiency, 
after the first few days, than other pupils. The preference was there- 
fore removed. 

An examination ofthe pupils and an exhibition of their work is held 
each year. Prizes and diplomas are distributed on these occasions. 
The commission which awards the prizes and diplomas sometimes ad- 
mits to the prize competition the work of one and two year pupils. 

In order to constantly encourage pupils to careful and diligent work 
a Special system of compensation is provided for. A certain time 
value is fixed for the execution of each kind of article. ~ Pupils are re- 
quired to accomplish the work required in this time schedule. All 
work done properly in excess of the schedule requirement is paid for 
in money each week to the pupils performing it. This tariff system 
is considered a very important feature of the shop work, for it has been 
found that since its introduction pupils work more willingly and with 
greater zeal. All are anxious to make their first earnings in life as 
great as possible, and as a consequence they work to their full capacity, 
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The work, in order to be accepted, must be of a certain degree of ex- 
cellence. 

An interesting feature of this school is the salesroom where all ar- 
ticles are sold to the public and orders are taken. The aim of the com- 
mission is to sell the articles here as nearly as possible at the retail 
market price. Notwithstanding this, the sales generally equal the 
production. This is due to the fact that although the articles are not 
cheaper than at other establishments, they are known to be made of 
the best material, and made with the greatest care. The establish- 
ment of this salesroom aroused considerable protest on the part of shoe 
and furniture manufacturers on account of the competition it created. 
Various other schemes for disposing of the goods had been tried with- 
out success, and,as something had to be done with the product, this 
was found to be the best way out of the difficulty. It is considered 
that as the number of pupils is limited and as the same prices are 
maintained as in other stores, the competition of this school is not 
sufficient to justify the protests of the manufacturers. This is the 
view taken by the municipal government of Bern. 

Besides the ordinary tools and accessories the workshops contain | 
the latest improved sewing machines, a last making machine, and in 
the carpenter shops a large scroll saw. These are worked by a gas 
motor. . 


SCHOOL OF METAL WORKING, WINTERTHUR. 


This school was founded in 1888 as a part of the industrial museum 
at Winterthur. Itisastateinstitution. The object of the school is “to 
educate, by means of practical and theoretical training, able working- 
men in the various branches of fine metal work.” The course of in- 
struction covers three years. 

The practical work is as follows: 

First year.—Preliminary work—exercises at the lathe, vise, forge, 
and auxiliary machines; simple iron work; practice in the handling 
of teols, the hammer, file, chisel, ete; simple tin and sheet iron work— 
folding, bending, stamping, riveting, and soldering. 

Second year.—Practice in the execution of exact work, such as machin- 
ery, etc. ; fancy mountings; simplerosettes; chisel work; executing forged 
tendrils, leaves, and flowers; tin and sheet iron work, especially for 
architectural pieces. 

Third year.—In this year the work of the pupils depends upon their 
chosen professions: (1) For mechanics—executing exact tools and in- 
struments, single parts for machinery, constructing simple machinery 
and apparatus, turning; (2) for building construction workers—orna- 
mental mountings and locks, engraving and forging rosettes, trellises, 
and lattice ornaments; (3) for artistic iron workers—etching and en- 
graving on iron, stamping and chasing various ornaments, leaves, and 


flowers in iren. 
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The Proorctival a a is as follows: 

First year.— German language—exercises in reading prose nai poetry, 
articulation, exercises in original composition, narratives and descrip- 
tions, attention being given to orthography, grammar, style, and pen- 
manship; arithmetic—whole numbers, fractions and decimals, ratio 
and proportion, percentage, interest, discount, square and cube root, 
practical applications; geometry and geometrical drawing—the rela- 
tions of points, lines, polygons, and cireles, the measurement of lines 
and plane surfaces, geometrical drawing as far as it relates to metal 
work, ornamentation by lines and plane surfaces, engrossing; study of 
perspective—plane figures and geometrical bodies, elevations and sec- 
tions according to scale, problems in lines and planes, intersection of 
lines, planes, and solids by other solids (in the performance of these 
exercises attention is also given to sketching without the use of the 
rule and compasses); physics—general properties of matter, mechanics, 
heat, its sources and nature, expansion through heat, specific heat, trans- 
mission of heat, the steam engine, magnetism, properties of the mag- 
net, terrestrial magnetism; free-hand drawing—simple surface orna- 
ments for metal work, shading in India ink, application of simple water 
colors. 

Second yeay.— German language—exercises in reading and speaking, 
explanation of technical terms, practice in writing business forms, such 
as insertions, certificates, receipts, bills, orders, contracts, ete.; arith- 
metic—partnership, stock and coin calculations, compound interest, 
drafts and checks, accounts current; geometry and geometrical draw- 
ing—geomeirical solids, measurement of surfaces and contents, draw- 
ing ellipses, spirals, screw threads, ete., cog constructions; perspec- 
tive—taking up simple articles used in the metal industry, tools, etc., 
drawing according to scale, applications to drawing of tube work, 
cornices, etc.; physics—frictional and galvanic electricity and the eee 
useful applications, light, its nature, reflection, refraction, the spectrum, 
the eye, optical instruments, elements of chemistry; technical draw- 
ing—iron fastenings, clamps, ties, screws, bolts, etc., mountings and 
sashes for windows, shutters and doors, locks (these from the black- 
board, from copy, and from models), architectural profiles, etc.; free- 
hand drawing—forged and other metal work, especially of outlines from 
models and from copy. 

' Third year.—German language—exercises in reading, speaking, etc., 
business correspondence and intercourse, ete.; cost of Producten ee 
culating the weight and cost of metal work, feta estimates on con- 
struction work; bookkeeping—object, arrangement, and books for sin- 
gle entry bookkeeping, keeping a set of books for an iron working 
establishment, ete.; technology of metals—study of raw materials, iron, 
steel, tin, zinc, lead, and copper, alloys, important productions of the 
metal working industry, tools and machinery used in the industry, 
arrangements and appliances for casting and forging; elements of ma- 
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chine construction—rules for constructing and drawing simple parts 
as fittings, appliances for transmitting motion, and other details, tools, 
apparatus, ete.; technical drawing—door panels, railings, trellises, iron 
doors and shutters, window frames, skylights, ceilings and supports, 
roof constructions, machinery, etc., from copy and models; free-hand 
drawing and modelling (apprentices in artistic iron work only)—plastic 
ornaments for artistic iron work, taken from casts, metal models, and 
copy, designing decorative metal work, modelling ornaments for metal 
work. Pupils are also permitted to take lessons in foreign languages 
at the cantonal technikum without extra charge. 

The school is in session daily except Sundays, holidays, two weeks’ 
vaeation in April, and one week from Christmas to New Yeavr’s day. 
In the fall the theoretical work is sometimes dispensed with during 
a few weeks, the time then being entirely given to practical work. 
Following is the schedule of time given to each study per week: 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


Hours per week. 


Subject. 
First year. | Second year.| Third year. 
Dee eS NST aso Ss ee EE se ee ee er 26 30 30 
Eid SN So) at 1p oa ee ee ne ee ee ee 24 23 23 
Cg oe a era 2 2 2 
WAST SCS ge A SS Se Se a ae 5 Se ee Soe ee 2 NB SR SPEC 
ES SC ae) ee SG Tea eel ee Se Ee Se, Se ne eS eee 2 
BEANO ESE PU EN ee ww ee oe eta a aera ola stain tain ina fere acim ci cislest ore |e aie wis asi Mew Bce 2 
Geometry and geometrical drawing ....-.---..-.--.-------- 4 Bibs cass asa 
SB STs PE ee ee ee ee ate ae eee eee | 8 S eee wane 
Birystes —- << -- 221. apn anes eee oe wo nen ene ee = ene =- 2 Pi ER EE eA 
FNGCEI SERPS NTS EES TP Sik SS OS Se Se ee Ro eed Penner ee ner oer oe rere. 1 
deen 0 IG 1 aT Sen ek ee Ae 6 4 8 
SOU NCC Nene UR ner a ees ee re ere en ae on wine cisicinin em a al cla nie Riv mies a2 ot 4 
PAC REC ENCE oo eerie int Heres meee eens aa Sala aie |e he a wah 8 12 
Sra heena ts Oe DITO CONG TEECUIOR > foe nator oo ae ee aman a melo na nie aha ccimate s=.asla ainie 4 


The instruction in free-hand drawing and modelling is only for pupils 
who take the apprenticeship in artistic iron work. These pupils dis- 
pense with the study of machine construction, and take only four in- 
stead of twelve hours in technical drawing during the third year. 

The teaching personnel consists of a director, three instructors of 
practical werk, and one teacher of theoretical work. The instruction in 
drawing and similar subjects and in bookkeeping is given at the can- 
tonal technikum. 

At the end of the year 1890, 42 pupils attended the school, of which 
30 were apprenticed for the full term and 12 took special courses. 
There were no graduates when the school was visited, as it had existed 
only two and one-half years. 

The affairs of the school are administered by a special committee of 
five members selected from among the board of trustees of the State 
Industrial Museum of Winterthur, of which institution this school is a 
braneh. The school is supported by tuitions and by state and federal 
contributions. 

An admission fee of 10 francs ($1.93) is paid upon entry, and 40 
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francs ($7.72) per year if they serve an entire apprenticeship, and 200 
francs ($38.60) if a partial apprenticeship. Special rates are made 
for such as are not apprenticed, but simply attend for a limited time. 

The following qualifications are required for admission: An age of at 
least 15 years; a certificate of graduation from the higher primary 
schools of Zurich (a total of 9 years’ school attendance) or from schools 
of a similar grade; bodily strength. Pupils are on probation the first 
two months of attendance; if found incapable they are dismissed. 
Admission to the school is permitted as a rule only at the beginning of 
each scholastic year. In exceptional cases pupils are admitted for one 
year or more without the theoretical instruction if they have already 
obtained a theoretical education in some technical high school, or intend 
to visit one later. Apprentices and other workingmen who have but 
little time and money to spare can attend for a much shorter time, and 
may take only the practical or only the theoretical course or both. 
Intelligent worthy men may obtain entire or partial free scholarships, 
either aS apprentices or for shorter courses. 


SCHOOL FOR WOOD CARVING, BRIENZ. 


This school was founded in 1883. It is a municipal institution. Its 
object is to educate young men for the profession of wood carvers by 
giving them the advantages of practical and theoretical instruction. 
The course of instruction comprises free-hand and technical drawing, 
modelling, composition, study of styles of ornamentation, and wood 
carving. Besides the usual styles of ornamentation special attention - 
is given to the naturalistic style peculiar to that country, such as 
Alpine plants, animals, and other objects. 

For the regular school of apprenticeship the hours of work are as 
follows: VFree-hand drawing, first class, three hours, second class, six 
hours, per week; technical drawing, each class three hours; modelling, 
each class seven hours; designing, first class only, three to four hours; 
study, of styles of ornamentation, three hours per week. The rest of the 
time is devoted to the shop work. The hours of work comprise ten per 
day. The apprenticeship covers, as a rule, three years. The school is 
in session daily except Sundays and holidays and two weeks’ vacation 
in summer. Special evening classes in drawing and wood carving are 
in session two evenings each week in the winter months for persons of 
all ages who can not afford to attend the day school. Special afternoon 
classes for school-boys in elementary drawing are held twice a week 
after the regular school hours. The teaching personnel consists of a 
principal, who is also teacher of carving, one other teacher ss carving, 
and one teacher of drawing and modelling. 

At the close of the scholastic year 1889~’90 the attendance was as 
follows: Regular day apprentices, 13 pupils; special evening classes in 
drawing and wood carving, 27 pupils; special afternoon classes for 
school-boys (elementary drawing), 55 pupils; total attendance, 95 pupils. 
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No record is kept of pupils after leaving the school. Nearly all who 
serve the apprenticeship either remain in the vicinity to carve orna- 
ments for tourists—an occupation peculiar to the mountain country in 
this vicinity and in Tyrol—or they obtain occupations in furniture 
manutactories for doing fine decorative work. The former generally 
live at home and sell their products either to traders or directly to the 
tourists. 

The affairs of the school are administered by a committee of nine 
persons, three of whom are appointed by the canton Bern, three by the 
municipality of Brienz, and three by the Protestant church of Brienz. 

The income of the school is derived from contributions from the Prot- 
estant church, from the municipality, from the canton Bern, and from 
the federal government. 

The instruction is gratuitous. The wood, drawing materials, and all 
other school supplies, except carving tools, are also furnished gratis. 
An admission fee of 10 francs ($1.93) is required upon entering the 
school. Pupils who enter as apprentices deposit 50 francs ($9.65) as a 
security for serving out the entire time. At the end of the apprentice- 
ship this amount is refunded. The work done by the pupils remains 
the property of the school. During the second and third year of the 
apprenticeship the pupils obtain one-half of the proceeds from the sale 
of the articles made by them. In exceptional cases, where pupils are 
worthy, this arrangement is made for first year pupils. 

The day school is open to all persons under 30 years of age who have 
finished the primary education required bylaw. A contract of appren- 
ticeship is required. No special conditions of age or education are 
made for afternoon and evening pupils. 


SCHCOL OF SILK WHAVING, WIPKINGEN NEAR ZURICH. 


This school was founded in 1881. It is owned by the Association of 
Silk Manufacturers of Zurich and vicinity. Its object is to perfect 
young men in the higher branches of work of the silk weaving industry, 
such as mill superintending, and work in the designing, arranging, and 
finishing departments. It is also intended for the education of manu- 
facturers and dealers of silk textiles. 

The course of study covers two years as follows: 

First year —Plain weaving (Schaftweberei). Practical work: Hand 
weaving—winding, warping, drawing-in, piecing, preparing looms, 
card making, spooling, harness mounting, weaving on the Zurich and 
Lyons looms, velvet, gauze, and ribbon looms, with the hand and 
fly shuttle, shaft machine, ete., manufacturing taffetas, serges, satins, 
armures, velvets, plushes, gauzes, pekins, bayadéres, and checked goods; 
power loom weaving—building, fitting, adjusting, and taking apart 
power looms, winding, warping, and spooling, preparing, arranging 
cards, etc., weaving on the power looms, plain and treadle work, ete., 
manufacturing taffetas (pupils may also begin on the Jacquard loom), 
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simple and combined treadle work, etc. Theoretical work: Lectures— 
historical development of the silk industry and its present condition — 
in the different countries, silk culture, spinning, twisting, grading of 
fineness, drying of raw silks, properties, classification, and means of 
dyeing silks (the school possesses contrivances for illustrating .the 
methods of spinning and weaving silks), on preparing silk and half 
silk tissues; instructions in drawing-in and piecing, the weaving, 
finishing, and uses of silk textiles, such as taffetas, serges, satins, 
armures, bayadéres, pekins, and earreaux, velvets, plushes, and gauzes, 
mill bookkeeping and calculating; theory of hand loom weaving— 
description and explanation of the various looms, utensils, and work 
connected with hand loom weaving and preparation of plans and draw- 
ings: of the same; theory of power loom weaving—deseription and 
explanation of the various looms, auxiliary machines and contrivances 
connected with shaft loom weaving, and preparation of the necessary 
drawings, instruction in mechanics, the parts of weaving machinery, 
and technical drawing; free-hand and pattern drawing—instructions 
in drawing from copy and in designing striped and checked patterns, 
science of colors (this part is intended to educate the taste for form and 
color; such pupils as intend to become pattern designers may increase 
the time spent in this work by dispensing with some other branches). 
Second year.—Jacquard weaving. Practical work: Hand loom weav- 
ing—preparatory work for weaving, card cutting and binding, weaving 
on Jacquard looms with single harness and with lift shafts, with 
lowering healds, with damask appliances, looms for fancy weaving, 
etc., manufacturing lisérés, lancés, brochés, mexicaines, damasks, mar- 
quises, matelassés, and figured velvets; power loom weaving—pre 
paratory work as above, weaving with single harness and with lift 
shafts on the various looms for manufacturing lisérés, lancés, damas- 
sés, figured gauzes, and smooth double backed velvets. Theoretical 
work: Lectures—on the origin of the raw silks, the properties, and 
the most judicious employment of the same in. manufacturing, on floss 
silk, cotton, and wool, their manipulation, numbering, and their em- 
ployment in mixing with silk, on establishing and managing a silk 
manufactory; instructions in preparatory work, in designing pat- 
terns for lisérés, lancés, brochés, mexicaines, damassés, marquises, 
matelassés, damasks, brocatels, lampas, figured velvets, and gauzes, 
in the mathematics of Jacquard weaving; theory of hand loom 
weaving—explanations of the work incidental to Jacquard hand loom 
weaving, preparatory work, transferring designs, card cutting and 
binding, the various contrivances, tools, and machines used in this 
work, and the preparation of the necessary drawings; theory of 
power loom weaving—deseription and explanation of the uses of the 
various kinds of power looms and auxiliary machines for Jacquard 
weaving, the preparation of cards, executing the necessary draw- 
ings, instructions in draughting machinery; free-hand and pattern — 


Ly 
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drawing—instructions in drawing from copy and from textiles, desi gn- 
ing figured patterns for cravats and dress goods, styles of ornamen- 
tation (pupils desiring to become designers of Jacquard patterns ean 
arrange to devote more time to drawing than others). Annual excur- 
sions are made to establishments where silk is manufactured, such as 
factories for twisting thread, dye-works, weaving mills, drossing and 
finishing rooms, silk drying ares machine shops, ete., for the purpose 
of giving the pupils an idea of the more practical work. 

In order to give pupils the best opportunities possible for pursuing 
their studies an extensive library of technical works and a rich 
collection of old textiles have been bought for the school. These are 
at the disposal of the pupils every Saturday afternoon. The school 
possesses all necessary machinery and appliances, which are replaced 
or supplemented from time to time by the latest improvements. At 
present the school possesses 24 hand looms, of which 9 are Jacquards, 
and 18 power looms, of whieh 6 are Jacquards. 

Following are the average number of hours per week devoted to each 
branch: 

COURSE OF STUDY. 


First year. Second year. 
Subject. a 
Winter. | Summer. | Winter. | Summer. 

\ 
Patnetrea aceite aaa sein ae Se ee ccm en mee 12 18 | 12 15 
Silk culture, history of silk industry, etc --- host ose RO Sneeee Be ye ees ee” 
Drawing-im and piecing---.<.-....---------- BU erent tec, Page Sse etree 
, Preparing Cards and sind y of materials: .—o2 222. oo el nance 13 12 wil 
Mill bookkeeping, mathematics of weaving, study of |.-...-. es wa EOE I Se Mae Cy 

colors, etc. | 
Theory of hand loom weaving ...------------------------ 2 3 4 4 
Theory of power loont weaving... -....+..-.---------+--- 5 6 ) 2 
BR RRINC il CUNY EE Oe a oe cee ams slamrala eae mnie == ee 4 4 g | 2 
Free-hand and pattern NS ie ae eae See etre eee 4 4,| 8 8 
Styles, raw materials, manufacture, Cc a a RR ain Ee A ied en tel a es eer 8 Selo ae 2 
A OTN CIRM hee lot cre oly a awe a omen wn meld Crepes in Sie 8 |.----- +--+ | ee ei § 
Ch SA ana Se a en eee Se ee ee 44 | 50: | 44 50 


The school is in session daily, except Sundays and holidays, from 8 
a.m. in winter and 7 a.m.in summer until 6 p. m., with an intermission 
of two hours at noon. The school has a vacation of ten days at Christ- 
mas, one week at Easter, three weeks in July, and two weeks in Octo- 
ber. Pupils have aceess to the school during vacation time for the 
purpose of doing practice work. 

The instruction is conducted by the director who, besides being in 
charge, teaches the theoretical branches of raw materials, silk manu- 
facture, and weaving; one teacher of practical and theoretical work re- 
lating to hand loom weaving; one te..cher of practical and theoretical 
work relating to power loom weaving, and of technical drawing; one 
teacher of free-hand and pattern drawing, the preparation of cards for 
Jacquard looms, ete. 

During the scholastic year ending October 1890 the attendance 
was 32 pupils in the first year’s class and 13 pupils in the second year’s 
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class. Of these only one was a foreigner. Since the school was founded 
it has been attended by 270 pupils. 

Nearly all the graduates are employed in the various branches of 
the silk industry; some are proprietors or sons of proprietors of 
weaving establishments, some superintendents, overseers, or master 
weavers. Very few work as ordinary weavers. It is estimated that 
95 per cent. of the graduates are still at occupations in the silk indus- 
try. No exact record is kept. 

The school is under the administration of a commission composed of 
seven members, of which one is selected by the cantonal government, 
three are selected by the municipal government, and three by the As- 
sociation of Silk Manufacturers of Zurich. 

The income is derived from federal, cantonal, and municipal sub- 
sidies, tuitions, private donations, and from the treasury of the Asso- 
ciation of Silk Manufacturers of Zurich. During the scholastic year 
ending October 1891 the income and expenditures of the ac hook 
amounted to about 34,000 francs ($6,562). 

The tuitions are as allows: Citizens of Switzerland, 200 francs ($38.60) 
for the first year, 300 francs ($57.90) for the second year; foreigners, 
300 francs ($57.90) for the first year, 500 francs ($96.50) for the 
second year. Worthy persons without the necessary means may ob- 
tain free scholarships and compensation. Pupils may purchase the 
goods they weave for the cost price of the raw materials. The draw- 
ing and writing materials must be furnished by the pupils; all other 
supplies are provided by the school. E 

The requirements for candidates for admission are—a sufficient school 
education to make them capable of pursuing the studies required, a 
practical previous experience in weaving, and an age of at least 16 
years. Anexamination in German composition, arithmetic, and weaving 
must be passed before the commission before pupils can be admitted. 
They must be competent to weave a simple piece of silk goods with- 
out flaws. The capacity of the school is for 32 first year and 16 second 
year pupils. If the applications exceed the vacancies preference is 
given to natives of Switzerland. 


SCHOOL OF WEHAVING, WATTWYL. 


This school was established in May 1881. It is a private institution, 
founded and owned by the Cantonal Society for the Advancement of 
Public Utility (Iantonale Gemeinniitzige Gesellschaft) of canton Saint 
Gall. 

The object of the school is to produce able, practical master weavers, 
designers, and manufacturers of the various textiles, and to educate 
young men devoting themselves to the mercantile branches of the 
industry to a proper understanding of the materials and goods and 
the cost of producing and manner of calculating the same. 
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The course of study is for one year, and for those having experience 
in weaving it may be only six months. The work comprises all the 
details of a cotton or woollen weaving mill, weaving plain goods, coarse, 
fine, and complicated patterns, woollen plushes for slippers and up- 
holstering, Turkish towelling, ete., on the hand and power looms, Jac- 
quard looms, ete., performing the preparatory work on the looms, exam- 
ining and finishing the goods, designing patterns and preparing cards 
from copy, from goods, and from original compositions. The technical 
work is arranged to come hand in hand with the practical, and in- 
eludes technical drawing, study of materials, values, cost of production, 
and mathematics of weaving. Pupils are also taught in taking apart, 
putting together, and repairing looms and auxiliary machines. There 
are 6 power and 15hand looms. A 9-horse power gas engine furnishes 
power for the looms and the electric light dynamo. A collection of 
works by the best artists is at the disposal of the pupils for consultation 
while designing patterns. 

The school is in session daily from 8 a. m. to 5.30 p. m., with an inter- 
mission of one hour and a half at noon. The school is closed two 
weeks in May and two weeks in October, eight days at Christmas, 
and on Sundays and holidays. Classes are formed twice a year— 
in May and in October. The time devoted to theoretical and practical 
instruction varies with the work and with the previous knowledge of 
the pupil. On an average about one-half the time is devoted to each. 
One director and two assistants impart all the instruction. 

The attendance at the close of the scholastic year ending April 9, 
1891, was 36 pupils. Of these 6 were foreigners. During the ten 
years of its existence the school had up to April 1891, 263 pupils. 
The pupils are either sons of manufacturers and dealers in textiles, 
practical weavers who desire to perfect themselves and become master 
weavers, designers, superintendents, or other higher positions, or 
pupils direct from school. Those of the first two classes have as a 
rule sufficient experience to finish the course in six months. The last 
named remain one year, after which they become weavers and are 
advanced, generally in about three or four years, to higher positions. 
Very few of the pupils who have attended the school ever leave the 
textile industry. No record is kept of the present occupation of 
ex-students. 

The affairs of the school are administered by a commission selected 
by the Cantonal Society for the Advancement of Public Utility. The 
income of the school is derived from state and federal subsidies, tuitions, 
private subscriptions, and from the treasury of the cantonal society. 
The expenses of the school amount in all to about 20,000 francs ($3,560) 
per year. 

The tuition is 100 frances ($19.30) per year for citizens of Switzerland 
and 300 frances ($57.90) per year for foreigners. Free or partial scholar- 
ships are granted in the cases of persons with small means who are 
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considered worthy by the commission. All patterns, tools, and mate- 
rials for instruction are furnished by the school. 

Pupils must be at least 15 years of age, and must have completed 
the education required by law in order:to be eligible. Their applica- 
tions must be accompanied by certificates of diligence and good conduct 
from their last employers. 


TRADE SCHOOL POR LADIES’ TAILORING AND NEEDLEWORK, 
ZURICH. 


This school was founded in 1889. It is a private institution. Its 
object is to prepare young women for the professions of ladies’ tailors, 
seamstresses, teachers of female manual training in the public schools, 
and to teach general needlework. 

The school comprises three divisions, as follows: The division for 
ladies’ tailoring; the division for plain sewing; the aivisiot for special 
courses in ladies’ tailoring and needlework. 

The ladies’ tailoring division consists of a preparatory school (two 
years) and the trade school proper (one year). In the former instruc- 
tion is given in hand and machine sewing, beginning with practical 
exercises in sewing, hemming, plaiting, and gathering, followed by the 
preparation of finished garments, etc., and this by elementary work in 
cutting and fitting; also free-hand 20! geometricai drawing, arithmetic, 
bookkeeping, and composition. In the trade school proper (third year), 
where pupils can enter only after having completed the two years of 
the preparatory school or served two years with a ladies’ tailor, the 


instruction consists of preparing dress patterns, cutting, fitting, and 


finishing all kinds of garments, costumes, etc. Pupils are gradually 
advanced from very simple to the most difficult work. 


The division for plain sewing consists also of a preparatory and a- 


trade school, of one yeareach. In the former the work consists of sew- 
ing by hand and machine, beginning with practical exercises in all 
kinds of sewing, hemming, plaiting, gathering, etc., and followed by 
finishing garments, such as ladies’ chemises, ete. ; the instruction also 
includes free-hand and geometrical drawing, arithmetic, bookkeeping, 
and composition. In the trade school proper (second year), tine 
pupils can enter only after having passed through the preparatory 
school or possessing the proficiency attained there, the course is as 
follows: Cutting of all kinds of linens and underwear, drawing pat- 
terns according to measure and directions, sewing and finishing the 
garments and other articles. Pupils begin with simple pieces and 
gradually advance until they are capable of making all kinds of 
linens, ete. 


After finishing either one of the two principal courses of study pupils 
may enter the workshops of the school, where goods are made for cus- 
tomers and where a better practical experience can be had. Instruction — 


there is gratuitous, 
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The special courses are as follows: 

Ladies’ tailoring—course in cutting for ladies’ tailors, six weeks, 
six hours instruction daily, 30 francs ($5.79); course in dressmak- 
ing and cutting, for housewives and daughters, three months, six hours 
daily, 50 francs ($9.65), sewing machine 5 francs (97 cents) extra; even- 
ing course in cutting and pattern drawing for plain garments, six 
months, three evenings per week from 7 to 9 p. m., 25 frances ($4.83). 

Linens—plain sewing by hand and machine, six months, three even- 
ings per month, 6 to 8p. m., 1 franc (19 cents) per month; cutting linens 
for home use, four to five months, six hours daily, 50 francs ($9.65), 
sewing machine 5 frances (97 cents) extra; cutting gentlemen’s linens 
and underwear, four weeks, four hours daily, 30 frances ($5.79); cut- 
ting and finishing gentlemen’s linens and underwear, four weeks, eight 
hours daily, 40 franes ($7.72). 

Course for teachers of manual training in the public schools, Six 
months, daily, full time, 80 frances ($15.44). 

_The school is in session daily except Sundays and holidays, and four 
weeks’ yacation‘in summer. For the regular pupils the hours of 
work are from 7.30 a. m.in summer and 8a. m. in winter until 6 p. 
m., and Saturdays until 4 p. m., with an intermission of two and one- 
half hours at noon. The time devoted to theoretical and practical 
work varies with the pupils and the nature of the work on hand and 
can not be specified. 

The teaching personnel consists of one teacher for the regular course 
in ladies’ tailoring, one teacher for the special courses, one teacher of. 
plain sewing, and three teachers for the theoretical branches. The 
last three devote only a portion of their time to the school. 

The following table shows the attendance during the scholastic year 
ending April 1891: 


Pupils. 
ferepararory Schooltor ladies tatlOvime ecm. esc mne cle en 2a atye <= Ae iem nema 9 
rai oseool torsades, halon eos sa pomceven,. «e's se wale <foe cla '2 = widibm’o bea se ae 5 
Preparatory school for plain sewing (linens and underwear) -.....-......---.. 7 
Trade school for plain sewing (linens and underwear) .........-..---- See es 12 
Two special courses for ladies’ tailoring (cutting) -....-....-.---..---------- 26 
Three special courses in dressmaking and cutting for housewives, ete .-...-..- 34 
One special course (evening) in cutting and pattern drawing....--..-...---- 1 
One evening course in plain sewing (linens, etc.).....-..-.-.-.-.------------ 12 
One special day coursein cutting (linens, etc.)-........-...----.---.---.---- 4 
One special day course in plain sewing (linens, ete.)....-.-..-..--..-------- 12 
Employed any workshops. (Teswar) 2-6-2 8 en eee an ween ener a- === 5 
TRASH. Tees OVE OU. Se oe oe ae Sea ce oe SO a ara 38 
Gd AM BDe isNee OMTBO RIN DAIS ae ones ere uie ie Satanic fener <isnisal icine = =m eielye mina Set Ce) 
Mi Oted yur eme An CP meee ere ete eae sive mina aiaewsise ae\ccea = mceltisaecme acim 140 


No record is kept of the pupils after they leave the school. Of the 
eighteen who had graduated three were known to be employed at the 
occupations for which they had studied; two had become teachers of 
manual training for girls in the public schools; the rest could not be 
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located. No information whatever could be obtained regarding occu- 
pations of pupils of the special classes. The total attendance since the 
establishment of the school up to April 1891 was 200. 

The affairs of the schosl are administered by acommittee of ten mem- 
bers who represent the various communities, societies, and state gov- 
ernment that contribute to the support of the same. A board of five 
directors, of whom two are women, has immediate control over the con- 
duct of the school. This board is elected by the committee of repre- 
sentatives. 

The expenses of the school are met by contributions from societies 
for the advancement of public utility, from various communities and 
private individuals, by subsidies from the cantonal and the federal gov- 
ernment, by tuitions, by sale of work, and by the income from the capi- 
tal. During the year 1890 the income and expenditures were as fol- 
lows: 


INCOME. 

Contribution sands asi Ges pes wee iaes ses ee ere a tere aera eee arar $2,171.25 
1 Sexo Onda EN COE) NERY et oosan Gua SeeeanbeS Be nope san S655 cD SUSE ISS de a6 aeoSec 97 03 
TREO SS tas Ar psemne Bemee HABE o 0 CORA aOR CHO OSS SA Ren CoS Abs oS sees SS53< 746.91 
Salevotschoolisupplies torpupilsasse = cease sees =< ee neces asec cee ease 268.64 
Proceeds! tromthesalenOfewOr kee ata tote elsie ata stern ate ce ale ote eines nate nnlate a eieial= tate 1,228.91 

ARIE ees pls A Ear ona ie rn Ses, aiaene ri nriosor-cast cocebes ac 4,512.74 

EXPENDITURES. 

Rent, heating lightine sand sservice-pae see iaeenee oe eee einen cee 954.38 
Salaries-of teachers seca accuse Sec oles che laelege eo cieieeiatwale eos eie alasieieiee aeenere 1,507.54 
LST ADEE a AO BAR Oe anor Aas Sse Seu SOSA Rome Qe n IO SAOSGS 56 ASS SOS NICuS 403.14 
SLAG) NGI} Dy NUE Sas Ror erie ab Reo ae cea coOnOnGoee LORS eaSpp Seabco cabsGe asad 241.51 
Materials *ton pracereailaw OTe sala feeteneh ate eine ee eletaine aeaiase <i eeteiee 1,064.37 
LUO Eko Bon Bee bass ae do 6a55 PAS SSO OREO Cost aaGn onSSCGeR SSsQ Aad osobe 19.46 
Advertisements, printing Sta vlonenrys, Cb Onn eee == ssioaeee eter eee is 335.04 

WMO FY ae opecdoies SeSccccs soSenCNne obo eos6 CgEe a adesaso tcsesecoemoa nce: Chara Aul 


Young women who sign a contract of apprenticeship for the full term 
of three years in the division for ladies’ tailoring pay an admission fee 
of 5 franes (97 cents), and obtain the instruction gratuitously. Those 
not signing the contract pay 50 francs ($9.65) per year during the first. 
two years, and obtain the third year’s instruction gratuitously. Pupils 
who have been prepared elsewhere and enter the third year’s class 
pay 80 frances ($15.44) for the year. Pupils signing the contract of 
apprenticeship in the division for plain sewing pay an admission fee 
of 15 francs ($2.90), and nothing more. Others pay, in addition, 35 
francs ($6.76) for the first year. Those prepared elsewhere, and enter- 
ing the second year’s class, pay 80 francs ($15.44) for the year; others 
pay 50 franes ($9.65). The fees and tuitions for the special courses 
have been indicated in the programme. In any of the classes the 
tuition may be entirely or partially remitted in the cases of persons 
without means who are considered worthy. These may also in time 
receive stipends, for which purpose a specially donated fund exists. 


Tt Pee 
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Pupils must be at least 16 years of age to enter either of the two 
trade divisions. To enter the preparatory class in ladies’ tailoring 
they must be 14 years of age and in the case of the plain sewing pre- 
paratory class they must be 15 years of age. They must have an edu- 
cation equal to that required for graduates from the second year of the 
higher primary schools (a total school attendance ofeight years). Ma- 
terials, utensils, and school supplies are furnished by the pupils. Sew- 
ing machines are furnished gratuitously, except where otherwise indi- 
cated. All regular pupils are placed on about two months’ probation. 

At the close of each scholastic year examinations take place and an 
exhibition of work. On the basis of these results certificates of gradu- 
ation are issued. Pupils from the preparatory classes and others can 
enter the trade schools proper only after having passed a satisfactory 
examination. At the end of each quarter pupils obtain reports con- 
cerning deportment, scholarship, and results accomplished. 


TRADE SCHOOL FOR WOMBN, BERN. 


This school was founded May 1888 as a private institution. It aims 
to educate women of all stations in life by practical and theoretical 
instruction in such needlework as is necessary in an ordinary house- 
hold, or for the occupations of seamstress and ladies’ tailor. 

Yhe course of instruction comprises the three principal branches— 
plain sewing, ladies’ tailoring, and embroidery work; and special 
classes in ironing, cooking and housekeeping, mending, and making 
children’s garments. The first three require three and one-half months 
each, the latter a much shorter time. For the principal branches draw- 
ing is included and is compulsory, Instruction in plain sewing com- 
prises—hand and machine work; the different kinds of stitches; cut- 
ting and finishing Hnens for children, women, and men; mending and 
darning different kinds of goods; handling the sewing machine; pat- 
tern drawing; free-hand drawing, for educating the eye and the taste 
of the pupil, and to serve as a foundation for pattern drawing. The 
ladies’ tailoring branch comprises—taking the measure; cutting and 
fitting; sewing and trimming dresses for ladies and girls; making all 
kinds of women’s garments according to fashion plates; altering dresses; 
pattern and free-hand drawing. The embroidery work comprises—all 
kinds of white and colored embroidery on linen, cloth, silk, and velvet; 
transferring drawings on the goods to be embroidered; free-hand draw- 
ing. The coursesin cooking last six days each, and comprise the man- 
ner of arranging meals so as to be wholesome and palatable. At the 
beginning of each class the teacher prepares a bill of fare for the 
whole course. The dinner (at noon) consists of one kind of soup, one 
kind of meat, one kind of farinaceous food, and one kind of vegetable. 
These are prepared in all the different ways customary in a good Swiss 
household. The supper consists of soup or coffee with milk and one 
kind of meat or other article of food. Attention is also given to warm- 
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ing up and rearranging the remnants of a previous meal. From 9 to 
10 a.m. theoretical instruction is given, that is explanations of the 
manner of preparing meals from text books on cooking From 2 to4 
p. m. notes are made by pupils of special points of impsrtance in the 
household duties, and instruction given in household boo«keeping. 

The school is in session daily except Sundays and holidays. Dur- 
ing the year ending December 1890 there were three courses each in 
the following branches: Plain sewing, ladies’ tailoring, embroidery, 
mending, ironing, making children’s clothing, and cooking. Each of 
the courses in plain sewing, ladies’ tailoring, and embroidery covered 
three and one-half months, classes being in session seven hours daily, 
except on Wednesdays and Saturdays when there were only three 
hours’ work; three hours per week were devoted to drawing. The 
classes in ironing were each at work three and one-half hours every 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoon during fourteen weeks. Classes 
in mending and in making children’s clothing were each in session 
twenty hours per week for four weeks. The classes in cooking were 
each at work from 9 a.m. to noon and from 2 to 6 p. m. Guring one week. 
. The teaching force consists of one teacher for the cee in plain 
sewing, mending, and embroidery, one for the class in ladies’ tailoring 
one for the class in ironing, one for the cooking classes, and one for 
drawing; these are all females. 

The aitendancé of the school has been as follows during the years 


of its existence: 
ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS. 


Class. 1888. | 1889.| 1890. 


Plain sewing. --- 
Ladies’ tailoring. 


Embroidery .-.. Fi 
Troning .---- =< 10 
Mending Be SRS SS 59 Oe TT INS no SSS Se So gon TO Rae ROSE St =e, 21 
Children’s garments : ; 5) 
COB h ARB eee aan mmre setae doce cee ea ee sees 3dr = o7 


No record is kept of the occupations of former pupils and no informa- 
tion could be obtained. Most of them attended simply to perfect them- 
selves in their household work and to make articles and wearing ap- 
parel used in the family. Some of them are dressmakers and seam- 
stresses who work at home or go out by the day. Very few are said to 
be employés in establishments, 


The affairs of the school are conducted by a commission of three : 


gentlemen and two ladies selected from among the members of the society 
which controls: the school. The chairman of this committee is the 
director of the school. This commission has entire control of the 
interior arrangement of the school, determines the rates of tuition, 
arranges the courses of study, represents the school in all business 
transactions, and recommends the salaries of teachers and their appoint- 
ment or dismissal. A ladies’ committee of five members is appointed 


A 
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for consultation in matters of a technical nature. The society has a 
membership of 232 persons of both sexes resident in the city of Bern. 
The expenses of the school are met by subsidies from the city of Bern, 
the canton of Bern, and the federal government, by tuitions, by inter- 
est on capital, and when necessary by drawing on the reserve fund. 
During the year 1890 the income and expenditures were as follows: 


INCOME. 

SASKay erOne the troy POVermmMment 2's sn acts jae eases no vacdsze dese $289. 50 
Sith shyA POMmsuneISGhls, POVOTOMON > <5 <a. ocusceecweue fa Jckalsose wee ceee 115. 80 
Subsidy from the federal: government .- 2 22.2.5 2.50 22-2. cnc sst Bend eee ee 173. 70 
ADLULSEEST Sip ae Se 3M eee ea ae ee a eS ee a geo 430. 10 
Lay HOPE ICCTA ADS OF Ui oa ac toca ee te ee Se eae ea ee 14. 04 
iin tromly reserve rund 4. - -e-. 2h! Sse cele ee ee eee SCH Soha eceteore 41.95 

Ete ee ee Sos Oa en ee ca weanc maSan Seoe ce 1, 065. 09 

; EXPENDITURES. 

hos bu bep Sse RGNEIS me tees Se hone Sees ae a io phat sacite se ee se ce ebategeee 778. 50 
Rent, liseht, heat, and janitor’s-services -:_. 5 2... 2 Soe esse e ee ene 138. 90 
Furniture, school supplies, fashion plates, ete ...-...---...--2-.---------- 60. 23 
BPS IN AO RR IE TA ne Bee Se iow oie pee sett nee dee enc ewe 81.46 
Repairs, Special OXponses fOr SUNGTICS. 2 — 2-2 = = nce me Swe Se we ee ee 6. 00 

pee ee ae cae erin re SS Ala een alas So ae om Spee the ais)s = 1, 065. 09 


During the same period the income and expenditures of the cooking 
school were as follows: 


INCOME. 

City Es ESS SESS ES Sie kangen Oe ee, i Ty 

Bernese Society for the Advancement of Public Utility -.-.--.-.-- See aeic 30. 56 

Total.. ate: Seo SSS ed bee 2D See SU ee Oe aoe, aoe a ereiie ate 69.16 
EXPENDITURES. 

(EGER S oO PRE GSW TCO Se oc om ope oon ROU NEO eceE Sere corer aoouS aces 19.56 

Advertisements, kitchen utensils, text books, etc-.....-..--...--.---..---- 18. 72 

Compeusavlon OL special INStMICLOMBe = ->-- ss ccce~ 2 2ab woe eaininels eres eens 30. 88 

Beha ba ese sc eatin ae ate elem nies ie rie mimnimm) min inic wlinia eo mim aieel= xin minim. sininin 69.16 


The tuition was—for dressmaking, 40 francs ($7.72), for plain sewing, 
30 frances ($5.79), and for embroidery, 20 francs ($3.86), for the course of 


three and a half months; this included lessons indrawing. For former 


pupils who wished to reénter, 4 francs (77 cents) per week. For the 
special courses the tuition was 15 francs ($2.90) for ironing, 15 francs 
($2.90) per week for making children’s clothing, and 5 francs (97 cents) 
per week for course in mending. Theinstruction in cooking and house- 
keeping was given gratuitously. In cases where persons have not 
sufficient means to pay tuition it may be partially or entirely remitted in 
any of the classes. The materials and sewing machines must be fur- 
nished by the pupils. All finished products belong to the pupils 
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making them, but they can not be removed until the close of the course 
of study. 3 

Persons desiring to attend the school must be at least 15 years of’ 
age, and must have some previous training in needlework. They must 
be of good moral character. Pupils for the cooking school are selected 
by the public school authorities from among the poorest people; they 
must bind themselves to attend regularly the entire course. 

At the end of each course public exhibitions are made of the drawings 
and work done, and pupils obtain certificates of proficiency, scholarship, 
and deportment. In the cooking school each pupil is examined on the 
last day. 

TRADE SCHOOL FOR WOMEN, BASEL. 

This school was founded August 18,1879. It is owned by the Society 
for the Advancement of Public Utility of Basel. Its object is to edu- 
cate women of all stations in life in such work as pertains to their sex, 
and to place them in a position to perform such work independently. 

The instruction comprises the following courses: Plain sewing, and 
the pattern drawing, darning, and mending pertaining thereto; machine 
sewing, preparing all kinds of linens, such as underclothing, men’s shirts, 
infants’ clothes, etc., and the pattern drawing and mending pertaining 
thereto; dressmaking and pattern drawing; white embroidery; artistic 
embroidery in colors; worsted work, such as network, crocheting, knit- 
ting, and other fancy work; mending and darning; ironing; millinery; 
drawing; arithmetic and bookkeeping; special class in methods of in- 
struction for teachers of needlework. 

Instruction in plain sewing comprises the different kinds of stitches; 
their application to articles from the simplest to the most difficult, such 
as bed and table linens, and different kinds of linen garments; cutting 
and drawing patterns for these kinds of articles; taking measures and 
preparing garments according to dictated specifications; eutting and 
finishing the same independently; mending by inserting pieces by means 
of different kinds of stitches; darning on various kinds of goods in 
imitation of the material. 

Instruction in machine sewing comprises a study of the construction 


of the sewing machine; adjusting and cleaning the same; practice in 


ordinary sewing, straight lines, narrow borders, then gradually by 
means of the various attachments; the sewing of table and bed linens 
and garments (particular attention is given to men’s shirts and the. 
insertion of various styles of bosoms); taking measures and mending 
as in plain sewing; pattern drawing, especially of more difficult linens. 

The instruction in ladies’ tailoring comprises, in succession, all the 
different styles of dresses and other garments, and their execution from 
measure, The pupils must learn to draw and cut the patterns without 
assistance. 

Instruction in embroidery comprises instruction in the preparatory 
work; trausferring the drawings on the goods; gradual practice in all 
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kinds of white and colored embroidery. The classes in white and 
colored embroidery are separate. 

Instruction in worsted work includes all styles of knitting, crocheting, 
network, fringe work, and work on frames. Work is done principally 
from patterns, either in the shape of drawings or worsted work. 

Instruction in mending and darning comprises mending practice 
pieces, garments, and linens. Darning consists first of simple cross- 
stitching, later of imitating damasks, ete. Darning by means of the 
lace stitches or meshes is praetised first on cards, later on goods. This, 
work is so perfectly done that when a piece of work is finished it is 
difficult to find the patches or to distinguish the darned work from the 
rest of the goods. 

Ironing is done first on ladies’ chemises, etc., then on starched linens, 
such as collars, cuffs, men’s shirts, chemisettes, lace curtains, and 
women’s dresses. 

Millinery work begins with folding and quilling, tying bows, ete., 
then trimming of hats. 

Instruction in drawing comprises handling theT-square, the triangle, 
the compasses, and the construction of regular figures; later, elements 
of free-hand drawing; straight and curved line ornaments; flowers, 
leaves, vines, ete.; elements of ornamentation, methods of ornamenta- 
tion, entwining, drawing and transferring ornaments for embroidery, 
etc.; straight and curved line ornamentation with braid and lace; colors 
and coloring effects; designing original patterns for embroidery, etc. 

Arithmetic and bookkeeping instruction comprises keeping business. 
accounts, study of exchange, and such other branches as are required 
in a mercantile business. 


The course of instruction for teachers of needlework comprises one — 


whole year’s work. Beginning with simple meshes and stitches it 
gradually extends over all branches of needlework such as are taught 
in the public primary and high schools. + 

The school is in session all the year except a few weeks’ vacation in 
summer and on Sundays and holidays. The course of instruction in 
each branch is about 4 months. Instruction in the principal branches, 
plain sewing, machine sewing, and ladies’ tailoring, is given froin 8 a. 
m. to noon and from 2 to 5 p. m.; Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noons are free. For the special courses of embroidery, white and in 
colors, there are twelve hours’ weekly instruction; for worsted work, 
mending and darning also twelve hours; for millinery, one afternoon 
of four hours; for arithmetic and bookkeeping, two afternoons of two 
hours each or four hours; for ironing, one afternoon of four hours. 
The class for teachers of needlework is in session two afternoons of 
one hour each per week. Drawing, four hours per week; this in the 
case of the three principal courses is compulsory. 

The teaching personnel consists of a director who has supervision 
over the entire school, but has no class. He at times delivers lectures. 
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His services are rendered gratuitously. There is one. teacher each for 
the courses in plain sewing, machine sewing, ladies’ tailoring, embroid- 
ery, worsted work, mending and darning, ironing, and millinery; and 
one teacher of arithmetic and bookkeeping. Instruction in drawing 
is given by the teachers of other branches. This with the director 
makes ten instructors in all. All of these, except the three for the 
principal courses, devote only a portion of their time to the school. 
The attendanee at the institution during the year ending December 


1890 was as follows: a 
ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS. 


December April August 
Class. to to to Total. 
April. August. | December. 

Plain sOwing. -.....--..22. see een eee eee eee ee eee eee 18 22 15 55 
Machine sewing .....---------+--------- se eens eee ee 36 26 23 85 
Dressmaking -.------------+--+-----+---------ee-2--e- 26 23 29 78 
Embroidery 1 white...5.-...----.--------+-----«=0- 13 13 12 38 
Pmbroidery in colors -.-.--------------- +--+ 2-2-2 10 7 11 28 
Mending (including pupils of cooking school) ------ 34 3 48 135 
WiGES tO AV OTK. see ss ee nie a ienes i iste ininiaiete elm = 13 16 16 45 
MVIniin ery oh oer ieee tee alee a eee 14 19 12 45 
Troning (including pupils of cooking school).--+.... 45 52 43 140 
Bookkeeping (including pupils of cooking school)... 22 20 28 70 
Auf UU PEN, Rend see APN KER ON) 4 ie aE Reser Boson 30 0550S DOSS pesos eoade sob) Fast Soames S| ns aAsNSorsae il 

Mba Cee ie tors arciew ne ae Sele weenie Rie ns ewes eee t sie = oo ete a ithe Pace i oe alate eI ieee 710 


The present occupation of former pupils is not known, as no record 
is keptof such information. A large majority of them have attended 
in order to be useful at home; some take in sewing and some work 

“as seamstresses by the day; some are established in business, others 
are working as employés in the lines for which they studied; over 
40 are known to be teaching needlework in public and private schools 
in Switzerland and foreign countries. In ten years the yearly attend- 
ance has increased from 72 to 710 pupils, with the applications for | 
admission greatly exceeding the capacity of the school. The number 
of pupils who have attended the school since its establishment amounts 

‘to about 2,400. 

This institution is under the supervision and direction of a comimis- 
sion elected by the Society for the Advancement of Public Utility. 
This committee has charge of the organization of the school and the prep- 
aration of the courses of instruction, appoints and dismisses the teachers, 
regulates their pay and duties, and, in connection with the ladies’ com- 
mittee of the society, has direct supervision over the interior workings 
of the school. 

‘The expenses of the school are met by national subsidies, by regular 
contributions of the society, by tuitions, and by private contributions. 
Following are the income and expenditures for the year 1890: 


INCOME. 


Balance from last year 2.2.2 ....2..2--2. 20-02 $sic) Sd a ay Be os 


Contributions from the society..-......-... eet ea Me nee, Baer oe 579. 00 
Hederall SU DS! diye erica ener scien S Sa SA Be DOES Adaos 5 Sa6SCe So sees eee 579. 00 


Se he He Tee Fh ee bw . + abn OS 7 f 
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OU USUE SN CE Ge ee ate aay, nc ee 193. 00 
Reimbursement of money paid for rent ....-. 2.222... 02. eee cee e eee cee 116. 07 
TASARC TS or OS, See BA Za SS gg SS pees a 2, 102. 93 
IRIE bs coi SSeS SORES Son gh pag Ly a a 2 3, 683, 13 
EXPENDITURES. 
Pobre Omen ON ETS ee ~em Sere meee eee eB Mae ee a Nt 2, 075. 33 
Interest and payments on-borrowed capital...............2.-2.2..-2-.02-. 663, 92 
PENG MENLO PEN aIMe or en ees Pe ce ee eo ee Ae 220. 31 
Meat, lieht, water, and janitors services .. =... t2.es-t se esse ene elon 402. 27 
Panes, el wertsoments onusmuls, CLO cco. Uno 2 Jae se sobs. edo ela cece 76. 80 
SIMELTLO SEE aap Meee Ree ose ests Seiler Re RS ora 122.16 
JUDIE ES) Se 5s ao Se ESR oe Se ee i ee Ny See ee IO 3, 560. 79 
Race RCO MAUD oto ey ances Se 3 Se Soe Sate at- Stews estes 122. 34 


The tuitions for attendance are as follows: 


Courses in plain and machine sewing, each i... ..2- 2222 2-00 222s ee ene $5. 79 
LYST CURES ATE 4 1 oe ls eo, a oe eg Og ee 7.92 
Courses in white and colored enibroidery, eath ...-.....-...-2.--2-2-2-_--. 4.83 
Courses in worsted work and amending, ¢ach -.-... 2222-2. 222 eee se 3.86 
LLM PULSES 2522S eS So os, Jae See ge aC a he eae ers ee apna rea 2.32 
Courses in millinery, arithmetic, and bookkeeping, each..-...-.......-.-.- 1.93 
Coa Tseaeracachnrsmal~ ReCMIONWOTI: og wane Ses mati eee eelodsoe eee 1.93 


For the three principal courses instruction in drawing is included. 
All other pupils pay 5 francs (97 cents) per week for drawing. 

In very many cases the tuition is partially, and in some cases entirely, 
remitted when it is found that applicants can not afford to pay the 
regular rate. The materials and the sewing machines must be fur- 
nished hy the pupils using them. The teachers indicate the work to 
be done, but the articles made belong to the pupils. These can not be 
removed until the end of the course. 

Regular pupils must be at least 15 years of age and must have some 
previous knowledge of needlework. ‘They can enter only at the com- 
mencement of a course, in April, August, or December. When the ap- 
plications exceed the vacancies the commission decides upon the accept- 
ance of the most eligible. Pupils upon entering bind themselves to 
attend the entire course chosen. 

At the end of every course each regular pupil obtains a certificate 
of progress, diligence, attendance, and deportment. Pupils who dis- 
tinguish themselves through diligence, deportment, and good prog- 
ress may, after having attended the three principal courses and one 
special course in embroidery or worsted, obtain a graduating diploma. 

A school for cooking and housekeeping was founded in 1889 as a 
branch of the trade school. The object of the school is to educate 
young women in the duties of thorough housewives by means of prac- 
tical training and systematic scientific instruction. 

The instruction comprises cooking, washing, ironing, mending, darn- 
ing, purchasing and preserving foods of all kinds, arranging, heating,, 
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and lighting rooms, household bovkikeeping, study of the nutritive 
properties of food and preparing meals in accordance therewith, and in- 
structions in hygiene and nursing. Careful attention is given to train- 
ing young women in promptness, cleanliness, order, and thrift. 

The courses of study begin in December, April, and August, each 
continuing about four mouths. The school isin session from 8 a. m. 
to 8 p.m. daily except Sundays and holidays. Dinner is served at 
noon, bread and coffee at 4p. m., and a simple supper at 7 p.m. The 
time not employed in kitchen and household work is spent in the class 
rooms for ironing, mending (not including artistic mending), and book- 
keeping of the trade school, this instruction being included without 
extra charge. 

One matron is in charge of the cooking and household work. A 
physician delivers lectures on nursing and bandaging, the latter with 
practical illustrations. Other branches are taught in the trade school, 
asstated. The director of the trade school is also director of the cook- 
ing school. The attendance during 1890 was 12 pupils each for the 
first and second courses and 24 pupils for the third course, making for 
thé year 48 pupils. Since the foundation there were in all 62 pupils. 
These pupils attended in order to become more proficient at home 
and not to make cooking a profession. A few became servants. 

The administration is the same as that of the trade school. The 
income of this school is derived from national subsidies, regular con- 
tributions of the society, tuitions, and sale of dinners and coffee to out- 
siders. During the year 1890 the income and expenditures were as fol- 
lows: 


INCOME. 
Balance aromelastiyearecs se cece cisae settee eee mates oe acine ateece Saree eal ie sete $71. 54 
Contributions ofthersocletyc-5 «2 cso waste ate omc eae a - eee eoeeeeee 386. 00 
Wederalstbsidly sais om wits cihoe's seinei oes Socks sem Sclemislere e Meter eee 193. 00 
SUL OLS sa othe = adic siete d a toutes emyemae ee cel as Soe sete EL ooineer sais 353. 19 
Dinnersvand cofiee served. ho Outs1wderse soe ose acca ec le eee ne ae tetra tes 183. 00 
‘SHUNE Dy SUES OU OS Gos & Hodis caro nbed aaGES snce beg Fant obaSdeioan CHO So ASCE 26. 82 
BOUE Pee cecegh DBOranOm HS one pCa ao On SA Stoo ceoo pore nacogusequndeEcods 1, 163. 55 
EXPENDITURES 

Salariessof edeherss aaiecte sc cammasomeomecclene Rak Foran d re ey wee 542. 91 
Mi arbi 2 8 Sate a aio ic Nieto ela aaron a mags ieee aie oa ee eerie eee ers See ee 152. 58 
iSTRC Ite Reon ee Oe See See meen ane OF An BeBe rose acy Gams SG JaUEb Sone 35. 31 
SRO CED ES; ,CUC in. cine eiaisi> « stchefor ts eva loke ene oer RE Pee ee ee ne eee ere 79. 47 
Malic butter, cheese, veretables "eos, ,Obe2. = nse eme ene acts oe ce uee eine 208. 14 
SMEG Sis palate cee Susy el nal 5 ais tarts ak Oe aie lee ims Mpa See pe TOU oa ie aire etc be BG ROD 
Hela CROOG, | COB aNd 2008) las oe raison 2) alah te Cm ares ae ener aie Nee 63. 93 
Staplome nye cebC keer. os's esis cisyeee te cee RRL rig eae remy igs ae hs Ph et 9. 65 
ANGVOTUIS CIM ONUB s tisciere = 52 ts 5 nee sve se a cin Mo Eee cle eae Toe eee eee ~ 10.05 
Interestion borrowed capital ef <5) o- (ose te Seer Sees ee ce 37. 63 
AMO UEY kore Acces aod S28 So HeNB sae se sro aS okae saodquosedalswons 1, 156.59 
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The tuition is 20 franes ($3.86) per month. This includes the meals 
(dinner, supper, and 4 o’clock coffee) and class instruction in mending, 
darning, ironing, and bookkeeping. Jor the class instruction in needle- 
work and ironing pupils must furnish their own materials, and articles 
when finished remain their property. 

Pupils must be at least 15 years of age. The commission makes the 
selections when the applications exceed the vacancies. Upon enter- 
ing the pupils bind themselves to perform all the duties required of 
them, and to be obedient, industrious, and of good behavior. An exam- 
ination takes place at the end of each course. Pupils. obtain certifi- 
cates of diligence, deportment, and proficiency. 

The school aims, above all things, to make good housewives, hence 
the addition of other branches such as mending, ironing, and lectures 
on hygiene and nursing. Not much attention is given to fancy cocking, 
the idea being mainly to teach pupils how to arrange the meals and 
bills of fare in order to have the food wholesome and nourishing. 
The pupils must also estimate the cost of every article and learn how 
to provide a substantial meal for a given number of persons at a given 
price. A comparison of the weight of pupils attending the school, 
made before and after their sojourn (four months), showed an average 
gain in weight of 24 pounds per pupil. During this period the dinner, 
4 o’clock coffee and bread, and supper cost, on an average, 474 centimes 
(94 cents) per head per day. This included food and fuel expenses, 


SCHOOL FOR SERVANTS, BERN. 


This school was founded May 1891 by the Women’s Society for the 
Advancement of Public Utility of canton Bern. It is a private institu- 
tion. All pupils board at the school. 

The object is to give to young women desiring to become servants 
the advantages of a training in the duties required in a city house- 
hold, and to supply the rapidly increasing demand for good, competent 
servant girls. Young women coming from farms and villages to enter 
into service in city families generally have not the slightest conception 
of the proper arrangement of the work in the household, are very 
awkward in their demeanor toward visitors, in serving at the table, 
etc., and are often untidy in regard to their own person. The school 
aims to correct such faults and to give the young women the necessary 
training and polish. Persons requiring servants can not always find 
such as are recommended for honesty, or are known to come from up- 

‘right parents. At the school great care is taken in the selection of 
pupils, and during their attendance at the school opportunity is had 
of testing their qualities for honesty and diligence. As a consequence 

eople obtaining servants from this school generally know what they 
are getting. 

As this is to some extent a philanthropic institution the course of 
study, or rather time of attendance, must be made as short as possible 
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so as not to keep the young women too long from gaining a livelihood. 
It is considered that three months are sufficient to remove the objections 
which exist respecting country girls as servants. 

The following regulations of the school give a fair idea of the work 
done and system of training adopted: 

Kitchen duties.—Pupils detailed for kitchen—work will appear in the 
kitchen at 6 a. m. in summer and 6,30 a. m. in winter; kindle the fires, 
prepare the breakfast, and blacken all the shoes; carry fuel, wash up and 
clean the kitchen, cook and prepare the dinner, wash the dishes, clean 
the range, and put the kitchen in order; prepare supper, wash up and 
clean the kitchen. 

Household duties —Pupils detailed for household work will air the din- 
ing room, set the table, sweep, and dust the furniture; make the beds 
empty the water, and put the bedrooms in order; sweep the halls and 
stair case; clean and fill the lamps; carry water and wood; wash all 
soiled linens; set the table at noon and remove the dishes afterward; 
awake purchases and do other errands; arrange the bedrooms in the 
evening; set the table for supper and afterward remove the dishes. 

Instruction and lectures are given by the matron and by the pastor 
of one of the churches in deportment, politeness, hygiene, and ethical 
culture. The cooking consists of the simple preparation of the different 
kinds of foods, meats, farinaceous foods, vegetables, stewing and pre- 
serving fruit, etc. Instruction is given in mending garments, knitting, 
darning, etc., washing, ironing, and, in general, all the details of house- 
work. s : 

The following order of work is strictly enforced: Pupils must arise 
at 5 a. m. in summer and at 6 a. m. in winter; the beds must be made, 
the rooms arranged and aired; breakfast is prepared and Served at 6 
a.m. in summer and 6.30 a, m. in winter; distribution. of the work 
equally among the pupils; a slice of bread for each pupil at 9 a. m; 
dinner served at noon, consisting of soup, one kind of meat, and vege- 
tables; on Mondays and Fridays farinaceous foods and fruit take the 
place of meat; the school and sitting rooms must be aired and cleaned, 
the dishes washed, the kitchen put in order, and other services per- 
formed; a slice of bread for each pupil at 4 p. m.; in winter and on 
Sundays in summer coffee is served with the bread; supper at 6 p. m., 
consisting of coffee, cold dishes, or what remains of the midday meal; 
after the dishes have been washed and the kitchen and rooms put in 
order the pupils will occupy themselves with sewing, knitting, ete., 
under the instruction and guidance of the matron; from 9 to 10 p. m. 
pupils will be at liberty; at 10 p. m. all lights must be put out; pupils - 
must at all times observe strict obedience to the matron; proper beha- 
vior, order, cleanliness, attention to duty and truthfulness are required 
of each pupil; on Sundays pupils who are not detailed for kitchen work 
are required to attend church services; Sunday afternoons pupils may 
make calls or take promenades, if permitted by the matron; they must 
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return before 6 p.m.; they may occupy themselves with reading, letter 
writing, or conversation if they do not go out; allrequests or complaints 
must be made to the matron, who will take the proper action or give 
the necessary advice. 

A matron is in charge of all the instruction. Lectures on hygiene are 
at times given by a physician and on deportment and ethics by a min- 
ister of the gospel. The two latter receive no compensation. The ma- 
tron receives 500 francs ($96.50) per year and board and lodging. 

The attendance is 12 pupils, which is the full capacity of the school. 
Twelve pupils had already finished their course and were in positions 
when the school was visited (November 1891), The attendance is 
limited to 12 pupils because it is considered that the matron could not 
give enough attention to each individual if the number were greater. 

The girls who have graduated obtained positions at once. The ap- 
plications for them have been, so far, for three times as many as could 
be supplied. The matron can, therefore, be careful to place the girls in 
families where they will be kindly treated. [If girls lose their positions 
through no fault of their own they can reénter the school and board 
there at a very small expense until they obtain other positions. This 
has not yet happened. 

A committee of ladies (members of the society which owns the 

school and who reside in Bern) has complete control over the affairs of 
the school, appoints the matron, fixes the tuition and other conditions 
of admittance, etc. 
_ The income is derived from fees for tuition and board which, in many 
eases, are paid by charitable societies or individuals; by renting fur- 
nished rooms with board, the work necessary for this being done by 
the pupils; by hiring out more advanced pupils for service, by the 
hour or day, in the families of members of the society. For this 
service a charge is made of 10 centimes (2 cents) per hour, or 70 
centimes (134 cents) perday. Innearly every case the girls, upon grad- 
uating, have entered families where they had previously worked in this 
way; the city of Bern has contributed 500 francs ($96.50) toward 
furnishing the school; all deficits are paid out of the treasury of the 
Women’s Cantonal Society for the Advancement of Public Utility. 
The tuition and board amount to 60 frances ($11.58) for the entire 
course of three months. 

Each girl desiring admittance must furnish the official certificate of 
birth, and a certificate of good conduct and morality from the author- 
_ities of the town or district in which she lives. She must be at least 
15 years.of age, but girls a little older obtain preference. 

The school when visited was a model of order and cleanliness. The 
bedrooms, kitchen, dining and sitting rooms were well aired, clean, and 
tidy. Every piece of furniture was properly placed and not a speck of 
dust was noticeable anywhere. The young women were polite, plainly 
but neatly dressed, and all had a cheerful, healthy appearance. The 
school was visited at an unexpected time. 
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Applications for admission greatly exceed the capawity of the school, 
and, although it had existed only six months, its usefulness was so 
apparent that the subject of founding several more was under consid- 
eration by the society. 


SCHOOL OF ART AND NEEDLEWORK, ZURICH. 


This school was founded in 1880. It is a private institution. Its 
object is to thoroughly educate young ladies in the various useful 
branches of woman’s work, in order to fit them for housewives, for 
industrial pursuits, or for teachers of manual training of girls. 

The instruction is divided into three principal branches—the indus- 
trial, the artistic, and the scientific and literary. 

The industrial branches comprise the following courses: Hand sew- 
ing—practice in the different kinds of stitches, mending and darning 
on different kinds of goods, cutting and finishing all kinds of linens 
and underclothing, theory of pattern drawing; machine sewing—cut- 
ting and finishing linens and underclothing, instruction in handling 
and adjusting the sewing machine and use of the various attachments, 
theory of pattern drawing; dressmaking—latest methods of taking 
measurements and cutting, sewing, and trimming all varieties of gar- 
ments for ladies and children, preparing garments according to fashion 
plates, altering clothes, pattern drawing; embroidery—various kinds 
of white, colored, and gold embroidery on cloth, silk, velvet, linen, etc., 
special drawing and painting (reproduction on different materials), 
study of styles and of color; worsted work—knitting, crocheting, net-— 
work, tying, and working on frames, free-hand drawing; millinery; 
ironing; cooking and housekeeping. 

The artistic branch comprises—general instruction in free-hand and 
geometrical drawing, and perspective. Special instruction is given in 
drawing and painting from nature and painting on wood, silk, leather, 
porcelain, etc., and science of colors. 

The scientific branches comprise the following: Bookkeeping, arith- 
metic, and correspondence; languages—German, French, Italian, and 
English. Classes for physical culture and dancing are given during the 
winter term, as well as lectures on hygiene. Lectures on general and 
special subjects are given at intervals without extra charge. 

Several pianos are also at the disposal of pupils who take lessons at 
the conservatory of music. Hach branch requires three months, and 
the pupils or parents have the choice of the same. Only one of the prin- 
cipal industrial branches can be taken at a time, but one or more of 
the secondary branches may be taken in connection with it. Pupils 
may, however, take portions of the work required in the principal 
branches as secondary branches, or they may take only secondary 
branches if they desire. Lessons in gardening are given at times in 
season. 

The school is in session daily, except Sundays and holidays, from 8 
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to 11 a. m. and 2 to 6 p. m. in summer, and from 8 a. m. to 12 m. and 2 
to 5 p.m. in winter. A vacation of from eight to twelve days is given 
at the end of every three months. 

The faculty consists of the director, three teachers of needlework, 
three of languages, two of drawing and painting, one of music, one of 
bookkeeping, arithmetic, and correspondence, one of ironing, and one 
of cooking. These are all specialists. 

The attendance of the school during the first ten years of its exist- 
ence was as follows: Hand sewing and mending, 303 pupils; machine 
sewing, 643; dressmaking, 483; embroidery, 286; worsted work, 236; 
millinery, 88; ironing, 156; drawing and painting, 151; bookkeeping, 
116; French language, 297; English, 126; Italian, 105; German, 116; 
housekeeping and cooking, 59. Aseach courseis of only three months 
duratioa, and as several branches may be taken simultaneously, the 
same pupil may appear a number of times in the above figures. There 
were 1,144 different persons in attendance altogether during the ten 
years. Of these 69 were foreigners, 8 being American residents. 

The pupils who attend this school are generally the daughters of 
the wealthier people who look upon this education as a sort of finish- 
ing off before leaving school entirely. Their object is to become what 
is considered the ideal housewife in Switzerland, that is, women who 
possess not only a fair school education in science, literature, ete., 
but who can also manage or perform the duties of a household and 
beautify a home. Very few graduates attend in order to earn a liveli- 
hood as employés. Some attended to learn the duties of teachers in 
industrial schools and are now in such positions. 

The administration of the school is entirely in the hands of the 
director. The school is supported entirely by tuition fees. 

The tuition per term of three months is as follows: Sewing by hand, 
etc., three and one-half days practical work and one day pattern draw- 
ing per week, 30 francs ($5.79); machine sewing, three and one-half 
days practical work and one day pattern drawing per week, 30 francs 
($5.79); cutting only, one-half day per week, 15 francs ($2.90); dress- 
making (including cutting), three and one-half days practical work, one 
day pattern drawing, 45 franes ($8.69); embroidery, three and one-half 
days practical work, one and one-half days drawing, 30 francs ($5.79); 
worsted work, three and one-half days practical work, one-half day draw- 
ing, 30 francs ($5.79); artistic branches, 20 francs ($3.86); millinery, 
one-half day per week, 10 francs ($1.93); ironing, one-half day per 
week, 10 frances ($1.93); bookkeeping, arithmetic, and correspondence, 
4 hours per week, 20 francs ($3.86); languages, each 20 francs ($3.86) ; 
lectures on hygiene, 10 francs ($1.93). Pupils taking one of the first 
- gix principal branches obtain lessons in languages at half price. When 
two or more members of the same family attend simultaneously a re- 
duction of 10 per cent. is made in their tuitions. A limited number of 
pupils are taken as boarders at the school. ‘These pay 200 francs ($38.60) 
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for three months, exclusive of tuition. A dinner at1 franc (19 cents) per 
head per day is furnished to others who desire it. The course in cook- 
ing can be taken on four half days per week for three months or, in 
connection with other branches, daily for six weeks. The tuition (ex- 
clusive of meals) is 20 frances ($3.86) per term, but only those taking 
board er one meal per day can enter the cooking class. 

Pupils to be admitted must be at least 14 years ofage. Special classes 
in needlework and drawing are given one-half day per week to younger 
persons. Pupils can so arrange their-work as to be occupied at the 
school during the entire day, in which case they can finish all the branch- 
es in about one to one and a half years. Most pupils, however, take 
lessons only by the term of three months. Unavoidable absence of one 
week or more can be made up. The materials and sewing machines 
are furnished by the pupils, and all finished articles belong to them. 
Sewing machines can be rented at 4 franes (77 cents) per month. 

Pupils obtain, at the end of each term, certificates of diligence, prog- 
ress, attendance, and deportment. Pupils who have finished the terms 
in at least three branches, and who are thoroughly proficient and have 
been exemplary in deportment, obtain graduating diplomas. Special 
diplomas are issued to persons desiring to become teachers of needle- 
work, provided they deserve them. 

This is the only female industrial school in Switzerland which in- 
cludes in its programme the instruction in all branches—industrial, ar- 
tistic, and scientific—which is most necessary for a refined housewife. 
It is recognized in Switzerland as the model school for giving the fin- 
ishing touches to the education of young ladies before they assume the 
responsibilities of housewives. A gold medal was awarded to this in- 
stitution at the international exposition at Paris in 1889. 


SCHOOL FOR SERVANTS, LENZBURG. 


This school was founded October 1889 by the Women’s Society for 
the Advancement of Public Utility of canton Aargau. It is a private 
institution. All pupils board at the school. 

The object of the school is a twofold one—to offer to poor girls de- 
siring to become servants the advantages of a training in all household 
duties and to supply the steadily increasing demand for good, compe- 
tent servants. 

The course of instruction is for three months. The pupils perform 
all the household duties required in the establishment. They alternate 
in their duties in the kitchen or the household work. In season gar- 
den culture is also attended to. The time not required for housework is 
spent in needlework, such as plain sewing, mending, darning, and 
knitting. Washing and ironing are also included. The regulations of 
this school, as well as the working hours, are precisely the same as 
those of the school for servants at Bern, the latter school being mod- 
elled after this. The following, copied from the daily journal kept at 
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the school, will give an idea of the nature and cost of the meals far- 
nished to pupils: 

July 1, 1891.—Dinner—rice soup, Brussels sprouts, cutlets; supper— 
coffee, strawberry tarts; second dinner—meat soup, boiled beef, turnip 
sauce; supper—coffee, mashed potatoes, pot cheese; third dinner— 
coffee, cutlets; supper—oatmeal porridge; fourth dinner—oatmeal soup, 
liver cutlets, beans; supper—coffee, fried potatoes; fifth dinner—rice 
soup, roast pork, potatoes, lettuce; supper—coffee, butter, jam; sixth 
dinner—farinaceous soup, mashed potatoes, lettuce; supper—coftee, 
boiled rice; seventh dinner—oatmeal soup, ragout, sugar pease, turnips; 
supper—coffee, potatoes. 

By careful and economical arrangement of the victuals, which is the 
principal feature of the cooking, the average cost per head per day of 
the above meals was 43 centimes (84 cents). During the month of J aly, 
1891, 577 daily rations (breakfast of bread and coffee, dinner and sup- 
per as above) cost in all 248.70 franes ($48.00). Nearly all vegetables 
are raised by the pupils. Attention is also given to the preserving of 
vegetables and fruit, to baking different kinds of bread, cakes, and 
cookies. Meals, cakes, bread, and needlework are also prepared for 
customers. Pupils are also detailed for work in the families of mem- 
bers of the seciety for more practical instruction. Families obtaining 
such help pay a small compensation to the school. Pupils also have 
lectures on deportment, hygiene, cleanliness, etc. The instruction and 
training are conducted by a matron. 

The attendance of the school when visited was 12 pupils, the full 
capacity. Up to May 1891, 80 girls had attended the course, nearly 
all of whom entered service as domestics immediately upon leaving. 
A few returned to their homes. Pupils at once obtain positions when 
they have finished the course. 

A committee of members of the society resident in Lenzburg and 
Aarau has complete control over the affairs of the school and makes 
all purchases of furniture, ete., and other arrangements. 

The income is derived from tuition and board of pupils, the renting 
of furnished rooms and board, sale of needlework, meals, bread, cakes, 
ete., town and private contributions, society funds, etc. ‘The income 
and expenditures of the school in 1891 were as follows: 


INCOME. 
MariiotsendepOard OL PU Pls mea. 22 aaa aeons eminence coins owes a en eho ems $472. 85 
Sale: Of vecebalbles. coogi a a occa ia ca mteiw emer soe ecw ns sine ee names 5. 79 
Needlework, sale of....-.-.--- eng see Ee: BO ASB LEE Bes eee ae ae ene eee 84. 92 
Woorledene by, pupils in families, <2 2 nn - se ese as wen wie mone een 46. 32 
Sallepoteehne ad tOaKkOS, OG. er erat caw enn eae mnie 2 ae wine acl joeele ~~ Ss an 388. 60 
Conbripmitone Ol DHE mOCIGhy, LOY FEM. - soc). 25 5~ ee oan e-em eee ~---- 115. 80 
OAECErS Mi BUIMINCE ees ose vse ce. sm mle c mmc wend emsctese ses ons ene 115. 80 
Oster Conse Wl GMS ao. aise wero eee sem nie === Re eee trslaaied aoe ALE 37 
(SN GN ORS! So fia on Se Soe Oe ee ee See ae ere ee een RP 28. 95 
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EXPENDITURES. 
IRENA OL DULIGIN Gs eels cap cecaslee cieee eeete OOS ac eIe ce cee area meer a eeiemieietaiate $115. 80 
Salaty cOf, Ma tEOn esse see creer eters oe reine eet ate tae = etal olay mrstererarete inratatate eierarere 115. 80 
Meals fuel sete atc ese ac cae s vars het acteine meta aetreeeareaee merle sere 694. 80 
Pobale sacs oe ees ccnce s aos bsie banc wos wne cates Seeman sete aes ee ee 926. 40 


The tuition, including board, is 60 francs ($11.58) for three months. 
Of this, 10 francs ($1.93) are returned to the pupils when they enter 
into service as domestics. During 1891, of 48 pupils who attended, 
8 pupils had entirely free scholarships and 6 pupils attended at half 
price. These free scholarships are granted to poor girls upon the 
recommendations of church and orphan ‘societies. Pupils upon enter- 
ing must be provided with a certificate of birth and one of good 
character. Not more than 12 pupils are taken at a time because it is 
necessary for the matron to give her attention to each individual. 
They must be at least 15 years of age. 


HOUSEKEBPING SCHOOL, BUCHS. 


This school was founded May 1888 by the Women’s Society for the 
Advancement of Public Utility of canton Aargau. All pupils board 
at the school. 

The object of the school is to give to young ladies leaving school a 
good theoretical and practical training in all that relates to the duties 
of a housewife. Pupils are generally the daughters of the middle or 
wealthier classes. 

The term is for three months and comprises the following courses: 

Theoretical instruction.—Science of cooking—instruction concerning 
the most important nutritive substances in food and the arrangement 
of the latter accordingly, preparation of meals for the sick and for the 
healthy, preserving fruit and vegetables, methods of heating, suitable 
cocking utensils, fuel, etc.; science of nourishment—instruction con- 
cerning the chemical composition of the human body, its functions, its 
chemical changes, nutritive process, etc.; hygiene—instruction regard- 
ing the care of the body, the sustenance, clothing, habitation, air and 
ventilation; washing and cleaning—instruction regarding the care of 
articles during the process of washing, washing linens and other articles 
of wearing apparel, especially as to the application of washing appli- 
ances and chemicals, etc.; bookkeeping—instruction in. keeping simple 
practical household accounts; science of housekeeping in general; 
lectures on the moral-religious duties of a housewife. 

Practical instruction.—The preparation of meals for a good home 
table—this includes at present 31 varieties of soup, 19 ways of pre- 
paring beef, 25 of veal, 9 of pork, 4 of mutton, 11 of mixed meats, 4 of 
fish, 15 of poultry, 12 of game, 16 kinds of sauces, 37 ways of pre- 
paring green vegetables, 35 varieties of egg, milk, and farinaceous 
foods, 17 ways of serving omelets and eggs, 11 kinds of pastry, 11 of 
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warm puddings, 13 of cold puddings, 7 kinds of pudding sauces, 10 of 
creams, 7 kinds of stewed fruits, 4 kinds of dough, 28 varieties ot 
cakes and tarts, 18 of small cookies, 7 of dumplings, and 9 of patties. 
Vor the purpose of giving the pupils ample opportunity in the cooking 
of these articles orders for cakes, meats, ete., are taken from outsiders 
for dinners, parties, ete. A book of recipes is published by the matron, 
covering all the dishes prepared at the school. This is sold only to 
pupils to be used as a memorandum of the cooking learned at the 
school. The practical instruction also includes regular and proper 
arrangement of the dining room, the kitchen, the dining table, as well 
as the manner of serving; practical points for buying food; instruction 
in washing, wringing, and ironing linens; cleaning the bedrooms, sit- 
ting rooms, cellars, and in fact the whole house; instruction in “the 
making of bed and table linens, garments, taking measurements, draw- 
ing patterns, cutting and fitting ladies’ dresses, which are optional. 

There are no printed or written regulations for the government of 
the school, because it is desired to have the inmates considered like 
members of a family rather than as pupils. 

Pupils rise at 5.30 to 6 a.m. in summer and at 6.30 to 7 a. m. in 
winter. Breakfast is had soon after. At 9a.m.a lunch of bread and 
fruit is served. At 11.30 they have dinner, consisting of one or two 
kinds of meat, soup, vegetables, dessert, etc. From 2 to 5 or 5.30 p.m. 
the time is generally devoted to needlework and theoretical instruc- 
tion. At3 p.m. bread and coffee are served. At 6.30 or 7 p. m. sup- 
per is served, consisting of tea, meat, vegetables, pudding, etc. Pupils 
perform all the work of the school except the scrubbing. The matron 
has charge of the instruction. Once a week the pastor of the neigh- 
boring church lectures on the duties of housewives and other ethical 
subjects. 

Only twelve young ladies are admitted to the school at a time. 
The applications for admission are generally twice the number of vacan- 
cies. Those applying are, as a rule, sisters, relatives, or friends of 
former pupils. The same pupils sometimes remain for two, three, or 
even four terms in order to obtain more practice. Since the school was 
opened in May 1888, 119 pupils have attended. They came from nearly 
all the cantons in Switzerland. They were young ladies who had 
finished their education but desired to perfect themselves in the duties 
of housewives. In many cases young ladies attended immediately 
before being married. 

A committee elected from among the members of the society has 
general supervision over the affairs of the school. 

The income of the school is derived from tuitions and the sale of 
food. It is slightly in excess of the current expenditures. The sur- 
plus is used for purchasing furniture and other household articles. 

The tuition is 180 franes ($34.74) for the term of three months. This 
includes board and lodging. An extra charge of 5 frances (97 cents) per 
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quarter is made for the use of the piano. The materials for linens 
and other needlework are furnished by the pupils, and the finished 
articles belong to them. 5 
Pupils not residing in the canton of Aargau must be provided with 
certificates of residence in Switzerland. Each pupil upon entering 
must have, besides her clothing, etc., 6 pocket handkerchiefs, 6 nap- 
kins, 6 towels, 4 linen sheets, 4 large aprons, and a blacking brush. 
This institution is situated in a little village 20 minutes’ walk from 


Aarau, in the midst of a large garden. It is furnished for the recep-— 
tion of only 12 pupils. The building contains 11 rooms, 2 kitchens, a — 


laundry, a cellar, closets, etc. A hot air furnace heats nearly all the 
rooms. The arrangements and ventilation of the bedrooms are as 
nearly perfect as they can be made. A piano and sewing machine are 
at the disposal of the pupils. The pupils seemed happy and healthy, 
and everything had a cheerful, homelike appearance. Pupils are 
never permitted to go out except in groups, or in company with the 
matron, and no gentlemen are permitted to visit them except their 
fathers and fiancés. 


HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL, WORS. 


This school was founded in May 1886 by the Economic and Public 
Utility Society of canton Bern. All pupils board at the school. 

The object of the school is to train young ladies in industry and 
order, and to educate them in such a way as to make them capable of 
conducting independently a good city or country household. 

The programme comprises a knowledge of housekeeping, such as 
cooking, baking, preserving fruit, meats, and vegetables, making beds, 
washing and ironing, and in general all classes of work required ina 
household; garden and vegetable culture (only for the summer class); 
needlework required in a household (no fancy work); lectures on ethics 
by the pastor of the village; lectures on hygiene bya physician; nutri- 
ment (the subject treated in a chemical, physical, and economic sense). 

All practical work is done by the pupils under the supervision of 
the matron, no servants being kept in the establishment. There are 
three terms each year, two being of three months each and one of 
six months. Pupils must be up at6a.m.in summer and 7 a. m. in 
winter; those detailed for kitchen work a little earlier. Breakfast is 
had soon after, dinner at 12 m., and supperat6p.m. The day is spent 


in the performance of household work and sewing. Pupils retire at 


9p.m. A matron and one assistant are in charge of the instruction. 
On three hours per week lectures are delivered by the village pastor 
and by a physician. Four hours per week are devoted to instruction 
in bookkeeping and other theoretical subjects by a teacher of one 
of the public schools. ss 

During the year 1890 the attendance was 21 pupils the first term, 
22 the second term, and 21 the third term. The number is generally 
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limited to 21. Up to August 1891, 357 pupils had attended the 
school. They were daughters of the middle and wealthier classes who 
attended for no other pufpose than to become useful in their own 
homes. Sometimes the pupils remain for a second term. 

The school is owned by a stock company, having a capital of 7,000 
franes ($1,351) in 70 shares of 100 frances ($19.30) each. The stock- 
holders elect a board of four directors every three years, and the 
cantonal government appoints one, making in all five directors. 
These have immediate control of the affairs of the school, direct the 
interior arrangements, and make a report each year to the stockholders. 


The school is self-supporting. The cantonal government pays an an-~ 


nual subsidy of 500 francs ($96.50). This, with the tuitions, more than 
covers the expenditures. <A slight income is also derived from the sale 
of vegetables, and from interest on the capital. The income and 
expenditures during the year 1890 were as follows: 


INCOME. 
alee ASG VOAr S MCCOMMG = ass Sa. SS. fo ooo skin cs ecee eae oa ote $502. 23 
| OR ADS ag gS ae SE to 38 Ss a I eer ae ee 2, 132. 65 
State subsidy. .—..---.>-~--<- oo Bea en ad gene a 96. 50 
PRES Ri oe ee oe, Oe oa Seem a OS a ch ohare ee ae oleae ew Sera Srelemak 24. 35 
DSRS US: Se oe STE Se Ge eS 554 Se Oi ase sO Soe eae eo 6.13 
SOs (eat Me MOsFOURDLCS, ObC.)— nem Soles mimes ae oe miele 2 -) oS ns = Pay 
SUS I he So 2 Sa ee te a ee ee ae oe ee 2, 173. 98 
EXPENDITURES. ° 

eGreclisice 0 edn Ch Sem s ea See ae Se ees OE a hie ion See ee eosin wise 65.57 
iMOwl Race se se = se $2668 aeRO ene Se ee EEC Smee aean ears 9384, 45 
GS BES Gea. oo see ae oe Se ee Soo spa ae eee see ae 109. 86 
WORSE SER She ACG Un 8 Se ee ee See Se Sse Oe oe ees aaeseo 193. 00 
Nearly calarywor assistami Matton -—---— oe 2 ne = itn oe 96. 50 
Expenses for lectures, teacher, per diem of directors, ete ---.-.------.--. 154. 53 
Nerinet ORRIN LCA CO DC te tiea nce ee aa lor = = fa on ete Ie oinicis pen Sess 196. 47 
Interest dividends to stockholders. ....-----.- PB AR GBS A eee noe 57. 90 
Printing, reading and writing material, stationery, ete .-----..--..-----. 43. 87 
Repairs ....---------. ---- ----- 2 22 ene ee en ee ee eee eee eee 52.59 
USERS Te BO ee Se eS Se ee ee a en ee 17. 86 
Seeds, plants; and garden materials —-.-----.--.----= ~~~ 5-2 -- 52 --- +22 16. 47 
Pl aecdwn thosreser vie TUM 7 on onal elle cece as ecicece ee Se ee at ea 193. 00 
ACG era e Mm OMA yor UN Geraint ee cee nina yen ie am alec alanis aipiaisiy alone 6.13 
SAGES 2 5 Sea 4585 Goeion a aan ese bee: Cates enn ae Ssae meer 5a Ba GrISce. 7. 64 
sO tal laren sain se tema atl 8 St 0 6082 HOUSE Bet ne Laer ase eee 2, 145. 84 
Hee OO TMRE TINA PP ree iam nate alent ioinias = niele ple mm wale a moins aint 628. 14 


The tuition is 130 francs ($25.09) for the three months’ term and 250 
francs ($48.25) for the six months’ term. This includes board and 
room. The pupils must be at least 16 years of age when admitted. 
They must be provided with certificates of birth and residence in 
Switzerland.. As the applications greatly exceed the vacancies candi- 
dates must often wait a year or more for their turn to be admitted, 
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This school was the outcome of a series of eight cooking courses 
held prior to 1886. That experiment led to the conclusion that in order 
to give thorough or even profitable instruction in cooking and house- 
keeping it was necessary to establish an institution where the pupils could 
live entirely during the term of instruction. The institution proved a 
suecess from its very beginning, both practically and financially. By 
placing the school in a small town, where rent was cheap, it was possible 
to get a large, well ventilated house with a fine garden, and at the same 
time the isolation which is often very desirable for a young lady’s 
school. By the economic use of materials, which constitutes an impor- 
~ tant feature of the instruction, the expenses of the school amount, on 
an average, to 1.53 franes (294 cents) per pupil per day. 


INDUSTRIAL ART SCHOOLS. 


These schools do not properly come within the scope of trade schools, 
and are therefore described very briefly. 

The object of these schools is to prepare persons of both sexes for 
the various artistic professions, and to give instruction in technical 
and free-hand drawing, or artistic work, to artisans and others whom it 
may benefit in their vocations. 

Schools of this kind exist in Geneva, Zurich, Saint Gall, Chaux-de- 
Fonds, Lausanne, Bern, Basel, Freyburg, Bienne, Lucerne, and Heim- 
berg. The branches taught in these schools differ in some respects 
according to the particular industries prevalent in their vicinity. 


MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART, GENEVA. 


The Municipal School of Art at Geneva, founded in 1751, is the 
oldest in Switzerland. ‘The school is attended chiefly by persons who 
are following some vocation, as apprentices, students, workingmen, 
etc., and who can devote some time to perfecting themselves in the 
artistic features of their work. On July 3, 1891, it comprised the follow- 
ing divisions and branches: The preparatory division—containing 57 
pupils; the middle division—comprising a class in ornamental drawing 
and elements of architecture, 19 pupils; a class in object drawing, 56 
pupils; a class in modelling and ceramics, 36 male and 47 female pupils; a 
class in ornamentation, 53 pupils; a class in architecture, 29 pupils; the 
superior division—comprising a school of arts applied to industry, 42 male 
and 6 female pupils; a school of fine arts, 43 male and 20 female 
pupils; a school of art from nature, 48 pupils; and a school of arts for 
young ladies, 166 pupils. This makes a total attendance of 622 pupils 
for the scholastic year ending July 3, 1891. Attendance is gratuitous, 
it being a public institution. 


CANTONAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS, GENEVA. 


The school of industrial arts in Geneva more nearly approaches 
a trade school than the preceding. It is a cantonal institution sub- 
sidized by the federal government. The following are the subjects 
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taught, and the attendance during the scholastic year ending July 
4, 1891: 


Pupils 
Class in figure and ornamental modelling. ....... 22... .. 22. cocccc ccccescccces 48 
Classunuchased: works, bronze, /bTass, plate, 6t0...c.0c. ckene «ccna o--ccwcavcces 25 
Wiessonesaulpruremn, wood.and Stonecsancsscesse cel cd ie cen wccc ee cvacee deck cond 17 
Classes in artistic iron work: 
HEAR Til NURS es ae ES SE Seager Re er eo rr 7 
INGE in CUTE AA Se Ba Par are Ba oe sit ore a efor me 14 
CHESS TA OU CS NaS 9 i See eae er ee ae ee eae Ree ee ame 18 
Class in ceramics, aquarelle, and composition...........-2. 2.2.0.0. cees eee cess 68 
EGTA etew ete cyac re eels ew earalt sce oe Ne ace a Tae mole SEES Sie cee 197 


Highteen lectures on architecture, particularly Egyptian and Greek, 
were delivered during the year before all the classes. 

Instruction is gratuitous. Pupilsare in twocategories—regular pupils 
and those taking only certain hours. The regular pupils must be at 
least 14 years of age, and must attend at the same fime the Municipal 
School of Art, the hours being apportioned between the two schools. 
The irregular pupils are generally apprentices, workingmen, or persons 
in mercantile occupations who desire to perfect themselves in certain 
lines of artistic work, but are occupied with their vocations the greater 
part of their time. These can be admitted by proving themselves com- 
petent to follow the course of instruction which they select. Studies 
are made from living models, plants, casts, and copy. A garden ad- 
joins the school for the use of the students. 


INDUSTRIAL ART SCHOOL, ZURICH. 


The Industrial Art School of Zurich educates persons of both sexes 
in such branches as are essential for the different industrial arts, more 
particularly draughtsmen, lithographers, drawing teachers, decorative 
painters, glass stainers, modellers, sculptors, carvers, gilders, potters, 
cabinetmakers, silversmiths, goldsmiths, etc. Below are given the sub- 
jects taught, the number of hours per week, and the attendance during 
the year ending April 1890: 

COURSE OF STUDY AND ATTENDANCE 


Summer half-year, | Winter half-year, 
c 1889. 1889-'90. 
Subject. es 

Pupils. | Hours. | Pupils. | Hours. 
(CVT ATID Mit ve han ie ee Ge) SES PEAS SaaS e ana eerste 3 9 50 10 
Drawing flowers and DLAMS Bema matin te sistemas or wizelnls =.= 31 if 84 7 
Op ccueduanintes ae Seo oie ote reeds alee s-ae deadetnes aos 34 16 42 16 
Drawing the human head...-.-....--.------+--++-----+-+--+- 19 3 16 4 
Postunei@vrawin e. 6 a. fase oe sea cece pe a enna wwe seem 19 4 15 4 
Decorative painting -......------.-----.--------- pect eeeeeee 5 21 14 16 
Architectural drawing and exercises in composition...-..-.. 38 4 44 4 
Painting One CHINA. << 8 -- = cen cow noel ames av 2-2 =i nninaaininaic 12 9 12 8 
Ornamental compositions... ..........-.-----2---002---0e oe 14 6 14 7 
BS PEC COED ie oe Bese SUE CAR SEL CSO DOSS COOSA EE EEO o Porat 7 16 12 18 
SVL OO CGA VAI ores anemia elena ao me ers 2 alates cin =)5 = 2ir lel =\ale é 5 22 4 26 
Styles. ..----.------ 2-22 eee eee eee eee cee eee e eee ee ee 30 2 27 2 
Geometrical drawing ....------..-. ld RaRIAR ES CARTS aCe TEBE 21 6 19 5 
Perspective. .--.------------------++---+---+-- A 3 15 3 
Perspective free-hand drawing - <6 BPE Nore el sana asinie 11 2 
Method 22 sae 2-2 me = sine 1 win ein ninie i Sa55 6 2 
Technical drawing in workshops..--..--.--- 5 9 A 
Carpenter workshops...-.-..-.--- 34 9 37 
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The tuition is 30 francs ($5.79) per six months. An admission fee 
of 5 francs (97 cents) is paid in addition. Pupils must be at least 15 
years of age, and must have sufficient previous education to be able 
to follow the classes. They are put on probation for a limited time. 
Pupils are divided into two categories—those who attend regularly and 
study for some profession and those who attend only a few hours per 
day or week and devote their time to some other vocation. The former 
must attend two years, as a rule, in order to graduate. Those attend- 
ing the carpenter workshops serve an apprenticeship of three years. 
An extensive industrial museum, a library, and a reading room are at 
the disposal of pupils. 


DRAWING SCHOOL FOR TRADES AND INDUSTRIES, SAINT GALL. 


The Drawing School for Trades and Industries at Saint Gall teaches 
_ the various branches of drawing and modelling, but devotes special 
attention to embroidery designing and pattern enlarging, this being 
the prevailing industry in the vicinity. Pupils attend either regularly 
or by the hour. The classes during the year ending May 1891 were 
formed as follows: 


CLASSES AND ATTENDANCE, 


Attendance. 
Class. First three | Second three | Third three 
months. months. months. 
PEN Ce ANC APA VI Oo sina cin sian inieenineininleeistnio en elaine ints 28 20 Ap. 2 
JES RS NSU CU NE Se rite en een eS Seen oe EAP So] nce aos Pore ee IR eS 1 
LUGO OUTS AS ORAE A. Sprinaseel inne CSSQRGSesrios SeooseEAcraGse 2 3 | 2 
POD PACH CmASVAIE 5 A om te ocmninclaen acini me nee nem sricimoe tee mene 25 26 929 
pee nally dra Warten tatape aleleimie a ciel s\aje'aleie icin ein a stole ei esi 1 3 4 
PAELSTIN CHL ANON GS a. aalosaicis Seen sino ieee nee sc aemeae 43 AL 35 
SUNG Spe oa sedate gascerigoc cou Boe cab Csr osbdo rene Ssccera ace |Sqosbs= so secc 29 29 
SOma eames porn age sao oie ao ain iaiotaim alesis la. gharsniaieiniaiminiern ae mia eia\nie 60 53 48 
Pattern drawing (embroidery) --.- : 16 15 15 
Drawing for weaving industry -... ii 10 i 
MMinehine vem DrOMMeT Y= —aacnct- lam /aimgctne a seipisisicminet cia sim mare 4 6 6 
The pupils studied for the following occupations: 

Pupils. 
Designers of paciornSe: >. Stes. cat hoe emia we Se Ae ee See nee 51 
Pnilangers o£ embroidery patherns 2: c25-.<co-c e+e ee otcanee see aces eee eee 
AHA VEUEE NY Rett) 0 ee Ree CR RUE Gt es ie AE inet rere 48 ar tae Gh bmn i Rane wesc hs 17 
BMPLOUS CEA CLESG 5! a cicte eseinpe lovers nee gatenctssttia inten eee ciate tee ey neve ee ee ee oye 
Merchanes.amd miantuifa ChumeTs -- 2 smh aarp er 10 
BASIN AU OUT Rig Ta, < Tes imjoe ia yanc e,cle eacinoM le, Sisiael gst een Suen chore Tate ee tee ae 20 


There were in all 135 pupils at the school during the year. Of these 
25 were female pupils, 12 had free scholarships, and 2 had stipends. 
One hundred and four attended the full time and 31 attended by the 
hour. ; 
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The class in machine embroidery was recently inaugurated, but 
promises to be an important feature of the school. The course of in- 
struction for regular pupils is intended to cover three and one-half 
years. Certificates of graduation are not issued unless pupils have 
attended the full time. Pupils must be at least 15 years of age, and 
are put on one to two months’ probation before being considered regu- 
lar pupils. 

Besides the above professional branches of drawing the school has 
also two other divisions—the school for amateurs and the women’s in- 
dustrial school. The former had, during the same period as above, the 
following classes for young ladies: Needlework, 20 pupils; painting 
and drawing, 16 pupils; study of styles and history of art, 8 pupils. 

The women’s industrial school comprised the following classes: For 
teachers of needlework, 10 pupils; course in hand sewing and mend- 
ing, 15-pupils; machine sewing, 22 pupils; dressmaking, 14 pupils; 
method, 15 pupils; pedagogies, 20 pupils; classes in ironing, 37 pupils. 

The other schools of industrial arts do not differ materially from 
the four described, and it is not necessary to describe them in detail. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR THE EDUCATION OF WORKING PEOPLE, 


These are the most extensive technical institutions in Switzerland. 
They aim to give to workingmen and women opportunities for devoting 
their leisure time to the study of free-hand and technical drawing, 
needlework, bookkeeping, and such other branches as serve to elevate 
working people beth professionally and socially. 

The first school of this kind was founded in Switzerland in the be- 
ginning of the present century at Zurich, by a private society. It was 
a drawing school for apprentices. From 1820 to 1830 schools were 
established at Aarau, Baden, and Zug on a similar plan; from 1840 
to 1850 nine more were established; and from 1850 to 1865 seventy- 
eight more were organized. From that time to the present these even- 
ing and Sunday industrial schools increased very rapidly in number. 

In 1889, according to statistics collected by M. Grob, secretary of 
public instruction at Zurich, there were 1,184 of these schools in Switzer- 
land, in 743 of which the attendance of apprentices was obligatory and 
in 441 it was optional. The former were attended by 12,250 male 
pupils and the latter by 12,289 male and 2,177 female pupils—making 
a total attendance in 1889 of 26,716 persons. Most of these are simply 
drawing schools, while the others teach quite a variety of additional 
useful subjects. 
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The following list of subjects taught in 87 of the principal schools of 
this kind during 1890 will give an idea of the various subjects treated: 


SUBJECTS TAUGHT IN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE EDUCATION OF WORKING PEOPLE. 


[The list was prepared by Rey. J. Christinger, national inspector of high schools, Switzerland.] 


Subject. Schools. | Percent. 

Drawing (free-hand, technical, geometrical, etc.).--.-----------------s0---eee0- 87 100. 00 
Modelling (in clay, gypsum, or wood) ...-..--.---.-.------- sense exces oepemewoe 26 29. 89. 
Architecture: (theetebical) es. a --aus cee eerieeeie bea see cemine eee aes Se ee aes 11 12. 64 
EQNTIE 3 OY8 SBE one eee epecseot pon snedSe se cn {cSdoee: Soapiassuee Magog ss coche 45 $1. 72 
Bookkeeping -...---..-.--- Poses SOeRSES SE Bi ase co SAREE os Soe ac 42 48. 28 
Penmansbip or calligraphy - we ‘12 13.79 
(PRY SICS. oun cw eee as ip one < 8 9. 20 
Chenistry ---- Ae 3 3.45 
18 OFC eee So CORE SUDA ION IAA SEI OAD Oa E DOSE E AD ROSE SEdne = Gane pagsocs i 2 2.3 

Mechnolo sys sass se sce ae see eeoigee eee em ew eae eee Sees a see ee tele eae ee 1 1.15 
Native language (composition, business forms, etc.).-.....-.------------------- 31 35. 63 
Mrench, German, ort talian—not mative: --. -aa-- se se peace oe ane oes enaee 19. 21. 84 
imelishwlanca tse 2: eer eaa ae mee ee enemies ease sees eae eee era eee 2 2.30 
PIS COnyOL Mave: COU NUM ar = rem eisielstaiaitealan sae leteeneseetel= einai a ata ere 19 21. 84 
Holitical and social economy. 7. -aseceae sass cose ose see eee ae see eee 1 1.15 
Housekeeping, needlework, etc., for women 1 1.15 
Stenooraph yes. ceases erence a ere ee emt a5 2 2.30 
Religion = if 1.15 
Gymnastics-... 1 1.15 


The 87 schools included in the above statistics obtain subsidies from 
the federal government. The instruction at these schools is mostly 
gratuitous, and is given in the evenings and on Sundays. The sup- 
- port originally came from private individuals, trade guilds, and from 
societies for the advancement of public utility. Later most of them 
became municipal and cantonal institutions, and since the adoption of - 
the federal resolution in 1884, granting subsidies to professional and 
industrial institutions of learning, a number have availed themselves 
of this assistance. 

Following is a description in detail of a number of the most impor- 
tant of these institutions: z 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, RIESBACH. 


This school was founded in 1879. It is supported by national subsi- 
dies, public school funds, tuitions, and the local trade guild. The income 
in 1889 was—national subsidy, 1,200 franes ($231.60), other contribu- 
tions, 3,190 francs ($615.67), expenses, 4,387.04 franes ($846.70); both 
sexes are eligible. The tuition is 2 francs (39 cents) for six months. 
Copy books and drawing paper are gratuitous. The school is admin- 
istered by a committee of the local trade guild and a representative of 
the district school board. The faculty consists of 12 teachers. The 
attendance was 195, of whom 73 were over 18 years of age. Instrue- 
tion is given all the year. The courses of study and the hours devoted 
to each are as follows: ; 
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Sunday mornings: Hours. 
Bree-handdrawinie o5.) soe nnc cane aes SSA PRES UA SSeS SIE STG Gira wee 3 
Dia NIN RING Pr Ne ae ect ouiy Seca w Ca ucav acuvee veccevecuc 3 
Be eee MR TR Me IBS Seid eos Uehoete i io cae nkvnocadvabiweede 3 
Machinery drawing 3 
Architectural and furniture drawing 3 


Week day evenings: 


MoM ern sem Ol aU ee core eRe ea he ewes te tere ieee Ea Sat acch tees 4 
Cerminin an Sagan EablVye ice ceive cick ee ee oe cise amen ee ee eee wea 3 
Arithmetic— 
First class... . Beige SN aye wo a PR Oe 2 
EGON gO CREE CREE Ree eed Mase eee Le oot tebe Tae nce & 2 
Bookkeeping -.......-- CUA ae SBOE al Sasa ON Ae AOE Pe 2 
Penmanship ......... SA On Cn SES gl ee Ma AS MI eee ey te eat Aeiaeeetae 2 
French language— 
BAIS OL GIaSApe ene ser en cee Sots ER cee ee ok ne Sk Let Cee eee ce sates 3 
DOC ONE GLOSS wanes aiacis sae eal ce wale sei ee maine ata saws eaves de teus 4 
Week days: 
Course in rutting forladios’ tailors <<... 0s.0...deccceece vacucbcseesanee 6 to7 


SCHCOL FOR PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT, WINTERTHUR. 


This school was founded in 1862. It is supported by national sub- 
sidies, the local society for the advancement of public utility, the can- 
ton, and by tuitions. Tuition is 2 francs (39 cents) for six months. The 
government is by a mixed board, consisting of delegates from the 
school board, trade guilds and industrial societies, and the Techni- 
kum. The faculty in the summer of 1890 consisted of 10 teachers; in 
the winter of 1890-91, 17 teachers. The attendance during the year 
189091 was 313 pupils. Instruction is given all the year. Following 
are the classes and hours of each: 


Summer, 1890. 


Sundays: Hours. 
ISireselaciivel CRONE 645 Ao oe Reon obec d766 a dOoS56 Cees cepey SogOOROCe nS 34 
TLTneSie CS alee oe as ee OOO Son Sree Gare GB DO Ge care aero setae amie se 24 
Sketching— 

IPRS. CLP Sihscsobe-H aan ed Sood does Sees S5ae Shegesooseseoeeochesceauereec 24 

Seo nd! GIS Aces on cote ao ub ou sar da Sse aoe ee Seo Sao OS ISOLa cats 24 
Mechanical technical drawing— 

TOURS UAE Sass b ae Sey noc Bob bbe ae TS DSSS 4g SOOG SERA SSS Sao Te 2h 

BeOnvil QAEE) 4 Sos o56.o5 Croce. sod Sen orD Ses ae Oe aes Aan ae SeOERs Goaneser 24 
Technical drawing for carpenters and builders...........:..--.------------ 24 

Week day evenings: 

Modelling and wood cafving...-..---------- 2-2-2042 ---- +--+ 0-2 22 ooo 3 

Measurement oO Sunt yCes ANG) POULES ce ates eae eaten one ewicieinc ale mais sc oem as ania 14 

IER GT cots Caan ees Heer ee pace] EHSC Ob COGEee 2S n A ASeC Ser ier Saison ec it 
Winter, 1890~91. 

Sundays: 

Hree-hand dtawins <2. s.--\-0-2=2-1-- Beis Bobo BAG ich Ao CBOE AB EE soo 24 
Wea OAT OLANVIW Gece i= ela wale were aa ane los aim ssn annie 2 = enign ne see 24 
Sketching— 

First class ..--. Ws (2aeb De do SOUS RAS COE OE OO a Soren eee teen oa Es 24 


Septal GUGRS Ganda tan = Aco otedd Ghote Shen Se ed SoA Sense Ae ieaaiSee roe oct 2 
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Sundays—concluded. 
Mechanical technical drawing— Hours. 
Birst. class= £55. cbissine Sele See eee woah leiw eke ae mean eno ae eleware eerie 24 
Second ‘classi xtesoc ee eee Se oe eres oa wm dE ee ears Baeeee nate alee tates 24 
Technical drawing for builders— 
PUTS HyClaS Sewn NSeismse ole ocmroe Sa sales recy apoio ee ee ae ean eae 2h 
SECOM A ClASS toa w Core cic: ola es ae teen oe nate ee ee es er 24 
Week day evenings: 
Pree-hand Cra winG.-v.secs ots ewes © oeime eee ate ie rae ae eee 2 
Modellino: and-wood Carvin ys. csces oe tex seme ate ays satel ee eae 3 
IStOLry estes Seis eee Re a tae a eee Ge ee il 
Commerciallanitihmetic sees ae eee Rey, Ne ait © 2 ae es 3 
Bookkeeping Ne. ta. see eel tao. ee RN ee oat sc aic)= ae alee ey eee 
Elements of mechanics.......--.-. 1d da aerrelg a rere ic nae toasere aaa Sete cheetom eee 14 
1 ELH T OOO MA eres Sn SORBOO SAO GENO Soo a Suem oa ocaee soransenes BSE AS a See 14 
Business; Lorms 5 sss os -ecantes, altace apete ee -eeme ese cee abe eee ee » 1} 
Rrench lanetace:(foreiem)ecasmace aioe area eee ie ale eee eer 4 


WORKINGMEN’S SCHOOL, BERN. 


This school was founded in 1829. It is a private institution sub- 
sidized by the federal government. The tuition for the winter half. 
year is 6 francs ($1.16); for the summer half-year, 4 francs (77 cents). It 
is governed by 13 directors and 1 school board inspector. The facuity 
consists of 19 teachers. The attendance was 291 pupils, of whom 217 
were over 18 years of age. Instruction is given during the entire year. 
Following is the programme of instruction: 


Week day evenings: 


Ornamental drawing— Hours. 
PR OHMMATATY<.. cevercias eerie = ME <loe <faiele enaaleiaie eee eee Se eee eee 44 
Ege UN este eae Nore tne Sas So eS CEI OO So TO ORAS Oana Sm ona eas Aedsce 44 

Architecture, theoretioal...°.s<.c: val sto tnasere setae eee eee ae 3 

Technical drawing (one and one-half hours Sundays) -----..--..----...--.. 44 

WG Wht te oe oe cere coese coma sec od 25d 28 ans Soc casemonem ae sWaGeeoes s5a5e 3 

Technical drawing, preliminary— ~ 
grade RO Ne ine Pobre Ue Con pn SES OS AOD LM OO SOO er eo ancoete “Eeee se 44 
ROO ORC Siegirk aia ei eE pty) Sem C oer ce Ose be See enock oss Soepenao cides 4h 

Technical drawing, architectural (one and one-half hotirs Sundays) -..-...- 9 

Study of building and construction work (one and one-half hours Sundays). 14 

Drawing from small iron models (one and one-half hours Sundays) ---.-.... 74 

Drawing from large iron models (one and one-half hours Sundays).--.-.... tae 

Constructive models in--Wo0d. ..122 esd. Sede. teow toes logeedetaeee Gameinneoas 4} 


Drawing for gardeners (one and one-half hours Sundays, in winter only)... 14 
Bookkeeping, arithmetic, and business forms— 


First class (one and one-half hours Sundays, in winter only)........... 3 
Second class (one and one-half hours Sundays, in winter only)......... 3 
Third class (one and one-half hours Sundays, in winter only) .......... 3 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, ZURICH. 


This school was founded in 1873. It issupported by a special society, 
and subsidized by the city, canton, and federal government. Its income 
in 1889 was—national subsidies, 5,700 franes ($1,100.10), other eontri- 
butions, 11,733 francs ($2,264.47). Total expenses, 23,688.35 frances 
($4,571.85). Itis governed by a committee of the special society. The 


ohn os = \ 


faculty consists of 23 teachers. The attendance was 451 pupils, of 


q 5 ; 
W hom 151 were over 18 years of age. Following are the courses of in- 
struction and hours for each class: 


Week day evenings: 


HPee HON OLA WIN Oo 2.5 = ces see acta occ oe Een 
Free-hand perspective drawing.............. < Seg “en ag Sela ; 
cee ree ee nee Pe i 
Ae tention tarapnrantions <0: eo 14 
Preomenetorgorkinggen— fy ee 
BRU Ol WES erneeeee ele ee wear is ee es ee te 1} 
BS aE al RA BANS, ARETE 5 Sa tk NINES eg i 
OPC GE ye meeneer ete naan See ea eee ie ue nc ot pes: Se. 1 
Gcomeccrual Grain re see seeee oo eee Sk ke). ccckhe eoce Soo. ee 2 
[POOR ASSEN Moe RBS SAA 5 ee SN Re ene ie I en ears 3 
CN oneomnys (One TOSAIN yer 8 ede en Pent eh of ok te en aE 14 
Business forms— z 
BN UgCINE Sees ea ee ee GR ey Ge ek 14 
SORE AGN ici ee eer tte emer I, Peo? Fo ea ‘xb 4 
Dre Gueminy~poGikkeaping 2. 2a se ee ok IS et Q 
History and constitution of Switzerland ...-....- 2. cece cece eeecee cece eee. 9 
Technical drawing, etc., for shoemakers....-...........- ope TC pd ie 2 
Rag Unlenk Craw OUC .tOL UATIOTSSS so0 ee a Sos ke os ocean aid at 4 
French language— 
TEISES FG ESS SS oie gs ecg i ER ee oa ti SDE w 3 
SSE Sas A A ONL ER mere ey ere ne oe een A ae eee ete 9 3 
BRC LASS: cen oe cee en raw nae Loh ent SEN oda RG eh 3 
Sunday mornings: 
Technical drawing for paper hangers and upholsterers......-.......------ 3 
Technical drawing for masons and stonecutters............--.-..----2520- 3 
Technical drawing for carpenters and builders......-......-..---.--..---- 3 
Fechnreal arawine fori capineiinakers...< 202 cosc-ssccaedecleecca cle sews 3 
Technical drawing for mechanies— 
[PSSST RS co SSE ee Se Sa ee rae oe ee eee en 3 
CQO GUOERB SS mre ys ine tere stor scice om Aee.oiliee'ae bs Sa SEAR ESE OE ee er re rigs 3 
Technical drawing for locksmiths. -............. i Hn a ERR Ber bad 3 
amine OMA LIN COR LOI OUS aoc a ale arene Soe Jeeps aes anata coe wim ea cea 3 


SCHOOL FOR PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT, SAINT GALL. 


This institution was founded in 1860. It is supported by the com- 
munity and by national subsidies. Its income for the year 1890-91 
was—1,995 francs ($385.04) from the federal government, 2,000 francs 
($386) from the local school board, 2,400 franes ($463.20) from the can- 
tonal government, and 2,300 francs ($443.90) from the board of trade. 
The tuition is—for the summer half-year, 4 francs (77 cents) and 1 france 
(19 cents) for materials; for the winter half-year, 6 francs ($1.16) and 2 
franes (39 cents) for materials. The courses of instruction during the 
year 189091 and hours per week for each class were as follows: 


Sunday mornings: 


Elementary free-hand drawing— Hours. 
TAS GIES Be ce oe Ho es Soe os Soon ar AR Ran Sse oe eee ae oe eens 4 
Copii GING te Son aS UO S Senn Be ae poe OSES oa aan eee rie ee 

Sketching from nature........-------.-------------- -2+- 2+ - 2-2 eee eres 4 


Geometrical drawing......--------------- ------ ------ 2222 eee e ne eee eee 4 
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Week day evenings: 


Projection drawing— Hours. 
Pirsticlassin: ceo iise x cen eee oe Sac a x ee Se eae oles betes serie Seana ete erteteters 3 
Second class seen oe etek cet Pee ec ee ree ee one a ete ree tone 3 


Sunday mornings: 
Architectural drawing— 


These eRe ame IACI Ss Sore Od E ero oS Oe OOS Ga eeb Scie ano dbwEdece se 4 

SOCONG CLASS’ 2103 soe Siete aptaleteiaie sie iets tere) alates tetas lore setae aoe iaeatnl tee acter 4 
Machinery drawing— 

Pirst class ios cccick snes scree seers a ciate Malays Seay oe as es A eee OS 4. 

Second: classiasces2 sce sce tence ee inte ohn ore ZI oia oma netelole oialctalete ate peers 4. 

Weck day evenings: 

Pree modelling 2 25 22 ace acto es tere Sane eras ole alee aie rae ae eee care 6 
Gonstructive®im odel iis seers ctor state alors ee tree tete eal a re aera ert 6 
GenmandJlanguace (Mative)iasascpesersson es ee eee rina eon eae eee 3 
Arithmetic and bookkeeping— 

BSS GROTASS se. he eens leinieiatarc’oleta cieie stare ofelainie eic\oi ae aie mee ae ere eee ete 2 

Second Classi sas he swiasenisnis oe eyes eee ae rane Sheree cae e ieee 2 

“DADE RO RO) CTS at Ones eee Ap Bn SSS HAIN 5 caBIG dho Aas Su ecea acl snae cose 2 

Fourth class----------.---- obaeees Goceaosen S6nb aso osdnpseseecrcnodans 2 
Penmanship— 

WUYSETCLASS sc \o che sie asciduaiclateiatared dctcla’a esis wie tare aleievate ete © reve sonar eae ate oe 3} 

Second class ia sare scm iorescie/ or wate eta nin rece alent late feline ete ae ee 2 
Geometry— 

iio ds Re ES eer Hen Sq So.CRoC Oo Cae OC ec S Ad Sbinn SCH Sao Sano cseeqecaSp book, De 

Seton dsclassc S520 Soc ce oe gate tiene eee wie en tere eee te tate ee 


J HIIR THO ear. ot GS oenoRC oer coro t Sc CS DOOR bus Gano oceeeEoaSossaesteedsacee OG 
Historyaand constipation of Switzerla nde. a1. ae seas acest wae alee aoe 3 


PROFESSIONAL ACADEMY, GHNEVA. 


The division for men was founded in 1883. It is supported by the 
cityand by national subsidies. The expenditures in 1889 were 12,350.45 
francs ($2,383.64), of which 2,909 francs ($561.44) were from the federal 
government. It is governed by the city school board. The tuition is 1 
franc (19 cents) per course. The faculty consists of 10 teachers. The 
attendance at the end of the year 1889 was 232 pupils, of whom 200 
were over 18 years of age. Instruction is given from October 15 to 
April 31, Following are the courses of instruction and hours per week 
for each class: 


Week day evenings: 
Free-hand drawing— 


Hours. 

Usb RAO) ERIE Get Sec GenOC SEO DOOR C SOI OSC deo Gab 50 Qnobormone cnAS tots cee Adc 14 

STEKO 1 BK) CIEE eam cera sce naen 7 Gaeo MAGS GEES naa dose dean mss SeSSobeesocane 14 
Technical drawing for mechanics (two lessons)....-.--.-.---- Side bo ooh 4 
Technical drawing for locksmiths (two lessons)...-..-......--+.-.------.-- 4 
Technical drawing for cabinetmakers (two lessons)...............---.-.--.- 4 
Practical course for upholsterers (two lessons)..-........-.---- 22. cece neee 3 
Practical course in furniture ornamenting (two lessons)...............-.-- 4 
Practical course for tailors (two lessons)............-.-..------- eee PG. SB 4 
Practical course “or shoemakers (four lessons).............-.-------- cece 8 
(WHMIS UD Ys eo rerete inte niecm nie mw sino sie aoe eieke te est dee To eae ee ee 2 
Penmanship, (Gyoslessons))a2 25 2)... cisrea estes ae oe eee eee 2 
Bookkeeping (two Jessoms)/s 222 eye cotton teaver ate ee eee eee 4 
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The division for women was founded in 1885. It is supported in the 
same manner as the division for men. The expenditures are included 
in the amounts shown for that division. A special committee of man- 
agement is appointed by the city. The attendance in 1889 was 459 
pupils, of whom 216 were over 18 years of age. The instruction com- 
prises two courses—one from September 1 to December 1, the other 
from January 15 to April 15. Tuition is 1 franc (19 cents) per course. 
The courses of study are given on week day evenings and comprise: 
Cutting ladies’ garments, cutting children’s garments, cutting linens, 
machine sewing, each branch tvo lessons of one and one-half hours 

each; embroidery designing, one lesson of one and one-half hours; dry 
eines and ironing, two lessons of three hours each; calligraphy and 
bookkeeping, two lessons of one and one-half hours oneld 

The federal government, by virtue of the resolution of the Swiss 
congress, adopted in 1884, expended during the year 1890 the sum of 
57,997 franes ($11,193.42) in subsidies for these institutions for the 
‘further development of the working people. 


THE TECHNIKUM, WINTERTHUR. 


This school, founded in 1873 as a cantonal institution, fits young men 
for such positions as come between those of ordinary tradesmen and 
the higher professions. 

It contains six distinct divisions, as follows: A school for builders, a 
school for mechanical and electrical engineers, a school of industrial 
cheimisiry, a school of industrial arts, a school for surveyors, and a mer- 
cantile school. 

The school for builders aims to render the pupils competent to exe- 
cute designs and mathematical calculations for all kinds of construction 
work, to superintend the latter, and to thoroughly understand the 
work incident to the building trades of masonry, carpentry, and stone 
cutting. It seeks to educate the pupils to a proper understanding of 
architecture and its relation to the work of building and constructing, 
and in general to fit them for the professions of architect and builder, 
and construction engineer. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN THE SCHOOL FOR BUILDERS, WINTERTHUR. 


é Hours . Hours 

Subject. per week. | Subject. per week. 
First half-year. Second half-year. 
PAG EA pee eile alpine are elsininie saeniis oe 4 || Algebra ..... rN 3 
PRriehinetion ene nena nas ae 4 || Chemistry --...---..---.-- " 3 
Chemistry..------- 3 || Drawing, architectural - 5 
Drawing, free-hand 4 || Drawing, geometrical .....- 4 
Drawing, linear -. 6 || Drawing, ornamental. ........-. <H 4 
Geometry, stereometric ....- 4 eae BUONCORICORIC. lon sce.2- bam - 2 
German language...-.-...------- ee 3 || German language. -.-.-.-------------- 2 
PHYSICS. n= 2 ee swe tea eee nis oe 3 |e Physics. 22 <.. - paisa ese semaar eins sane snies 3 
; Beience of buildings 2 coe < ceee 2 
|| Science of construction.-.....-.--.---- 4 
ERI CONOMOULY = a's <ipen === 2 ma. 69 =)= 2/015 2 
Bai Ge ASA SS Re SAO SOD 31 . —- 
eat TREC ia pe merase 34 
_— ll —————— 
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COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN THE SCHOOL FOR: BUILDERS, WIN TURTHUR=Conciaded. ; 


. Hours A Hours 
Subject. per week. Subject. per week. 
2 : 
Third half-year. Fourth half-year—conc}uded. 
Drawing, architecturali........-------- 9-|| Science-of construction: ......-.------ Ts 
Drawing, geometrical -.-......-+------ 4 || Study of architectural stone cutting. - 2 
Drawing; onnamentals..-.-..---------- 5 Study of building-materials~ .--..-..- 25 
Geometry, practical ...........+-2----- 2 Study of specifications, contracts, su= ab 
IMG AUNGHIAROS Pes enue te Se cil niece ce wanine 2 perintending, ete. ——_—_—__—_— 
VEU GTA 3 er otote os tesasel f= Am Se male ige ets = Saimin aie q Rotates asc ete elo a eee ane 39 
Modelling, ornamental . Se 
Science of building ....--.--- 4 Fifth: half-year. 
Science of construction 6:1! Architectural -designing..-----..-.---. 15° 
——_—_—_——-| Architecture, orders of -... a 3 
SO belie oie ere eine are ertrelmateng te iia 39°); Bookkeeping -.-..-..-- 2 
——===—|| Drawing, ornamental-..-.. 4- 
Fourth half-year. “Drawing, perspective: .--.-..-- 2 
Heating and ventilation ...-.... 2: 
Caleulating cost of production --.----. 3 Modelling, ornamentak...2..... AEE 3 
Drawing, architectural 8 Plumbing ‘and lightine! {235 Jicecas 3 a 
Drawing, ornamental -.--....25.-.--.- 6 || Science of construction.......-.-.---- 4 
Making 1 models for construction work. - 3.|| Study of building laws--.-.....------ ih 
Mechanics as applied. to building-...-. 3°\| Study of earthwork and road con- 4 
Modelling, ornamental: --.....--.------ 3° struction. 
Seience of: building. ........1.....---.- T} MiG bil cnrs onentawe jaetaseenas saa 41 


The school for mechanical: and electrical engineers aims to perfect. 
pupils for the positions of mechanical and electrical engineers, skilled 
mechanics, and foremen of machine shops. Pupils are taught to thor- 
oughly understand the construction. of machinery and such branches 
of theoretical work as‘are.necessary to make them superior in technical 
knowledge to ordinary mechanics. It also offers opportunities to man- 
ufacturers for learning to understand and judge the mechanisms of 
machinery and engines. Special courses are given to- persons inter- 
ested in spinning and weaving. Persons desiring to become electrical 
engineers follow the same course as the others during the first three: 
half-years; during the fourth and fifth half-years they take a special 
course. 


COURSE’ OF INSTRUCTION IN THE SCHOOL FOR MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 


WINTERTHUR. 
Subject. Hours Subject Hours 
0 per week. =" per week. 
First half-year. Fourth half-year. 
(Some as in school for builders. Dravine moghentoephaieg 3 
Second half-year. — sant REPS Sas Rig tea Sper n aoe ce a 
LSTSEA SET see Se ie Ee ae ee eee Oe 4|| Practice in machine construction. .... 9 
Chemistry Be ar ceee cea 3 ||*Science.of construction .........-.---. 5 
Drawing, free-hand 4 || Staties i! 
Drawing, geometrical... .....-2.<--cs0- Axle ROCH BOLD Ween eetene cae Sade oe oeetes 2. 
Drawing, mechanical technical.....--. RC 
Geometry eae eine ae Ae wie» ara ee eee 4 NOtALY «cca acs eee ateeee Rcaelenee 40 
German language 2 ——--——__— 
Jean gen a se steer eens =e sae Soar 4 Bifth half-year. 
Bookkeepingee goss kc Soe stan cage ees 2 
POUIL dames n= nsn'wadn y= Ling ee = Ca leas 4 ‘weight and value of ma- 13 
he, wer chinery. 
i Cotton spinning and weaying, op- - 3° 
LOOT Oe i 6S AE SO CSS ee 4 tional. ‘ 
Drawing, Fexc(o) gers] 12 (512) ee 33|) Geometry, practical’. 3° 47... .2. cece 2 
Drawing, mechanical technical ........ 103||" Heating systems: <2. =... ccewosewnes 1 
Geometry Rae coh Meee ep ahem cine malin Se Wechaniesid..cs os caee— ee hae ee eee 5 
Mechanics ......-.-- erect teen eee e eee 4°,| Practice in machine construction....-- 19 
Science of construction...........--... 5" ||. Selence of construction........-.-.... 5 
Strength and resistance of materials... 3 || BUMACLCS- = tate ene ee eterna 1 
PANY SCS 5 arsed ores na einen ea 3-|| Water power, study of -..........-..5 1 
ROGAN. Aen ote cn lovee meee aes 35 Dota) Sean ta cee ee sakes 40 


Pennie 


“ 


; oa S Hours. 
Subject: per week. 
First three half-years. 


WINTERTHUR. 


Subject. 


Fifth half-year. 


Hours 
por week. 


a 
_ (Same as in school for mechanical SOUS cen a oe nn Licenced 2 4 
engineers.) Chemistry, practical. 5-.oc6~o-s sees 8 i 
Fourth half-year. Drawing, mechanical technical, and 10 < 
practice in construction work. . ei: 
(QUES ave Sogo Roan een eee 2 || Electrotechnical practice and work ... tos 
Drawing, mechanical technical, espe- 6 || Electrotechnics, principles of -....-..- 4 Se 
cially electrical machines; ete. Seience of construction. -..../......-- Oe ol 
LAs Sh Se eae ree, | 3 . ee: 
Electrotechnical pnetos and work... 6 NS 1 ee PO eO ne es 36. be 
UiMintmioreintiis. i= a < Sse coe ce ent e 4 ae 
TOE Oa ee eis eee a = Se ve 
Science of construction.-.....-........ 5 k 
SOLED URES Re Sar a Re ee eee 1 i 
rockanloey:. it Ee SEE eS 2 3 
t] a 
SUS EY sald 5 See ines SNE cl 36 | hy 
H Now 
= > 5: 
The school of industrial chemistry fits pupils: for the positions of 
practical chemists in the arts and industries. Besides giving the 
necessary theoretical instruction in chemistry it affords pupils oppor- 
_ tunities for making special studies according to their future vocations, 
such as for bleachers, dressers, dyers,or printers of textiles. Pupils _ % 
who desire to obtain positions where a knowledge both of chemistry — ~ 
and machinery is necessary often attend this school and that for me- me 
chanical engineers in succession. os 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN THE SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, WINTERTHUR. % 
z Hours ? Hours “ 
Subject. | per week. Subject. | per week. 
Pirst half-year. Fourth half-year. 2 
(Same as in school for builders.) Hook keep uterereed sons nieete once as 2 
ety: OLLANII~--- = toe = ates ee 6 
Second half-year. escriptive studies of machinery and Bie 
instruments. : <7 
PACT ia sepeiatats eae mires m ae = ae wis mine 3 || Dyeing and printing...........-..--.- 6 ; 
GiemISity: > <o- Fo meich ew meee meena =~ | Laboratory Work... s0se0c scene cs anes 16 
Drawing, free-hand ...-------. MBE UBAGS 4.1) Physics, chemical. —— «2. c- een oe s- a0 2 
Drawing, Vet a0 eee eae 5 Technology, CHORUC RE ca. own ne 3 yi 
(EYRE G6 2 pee ee eee 4 5 aes 
-Germamlangnage:-...--------- ~~~ 2 ov hia ta oe See ne Peds Ne Se 
Laboratory Seas Sa ee 8 37 re 
~ Physics. .----------------++-++--+ +200 3 q eee 4 
Qualitative analysis)\.....-----.-------- 1 jth half-year. a 
Ie Pea, gal acieaeiel Moise aham= ator 33 || Chemistry, agricultural......----..--. 3 
eee ARES SUOOUISICHE ate 0, a2 cei ene 6 
Deine ad Prin ti ei. crecsianinwpiemiom 3 < 
Third half-year. PADOLALORY: WORK Jairo Se <= cle sls 20 we 
- = REcroscopie Works. ce sises ese eens 3 re 
Chemistry, analytical -....--..--------- 3 !| Technology, chemical..........- mest 3 
Chemistry, inorganic ie ee fe amie eras ears 3 a 
Ohemistry, Organic =-<----<---=-s-----+ 5 HAGUE Topi GUO SONS Soe Alec eee 38 
Haboratory work ..-=..-.-<=----------- 18 . 
Mineralogy -.--.-------------.---------- 2 
Physics, Ghermmicnmacete ast eret ec? 2 
Technology, chemical ...-..---- Peres 3 
lore ere Saat a aa Ai ee elo 36 
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The school for surveyors has for its principal object the education of 
young men for the. profession of surveyor by teaching such branches as 
will enable them to pass the state examinations required for this pro- 
fession. With this end in view pupils have, in addition to theoretical 
work, practical exercises with the level and in making surveys accord- 
ing to the regulations required by law. It also aims to fit pupils for 
the requirements of road, street, and other simple construetion work, 
drainage, irrigating candle: etc., andi in fact all work which comes ae 
the scope of surveying. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN THE SCHOOL FOR SURVEYORS, WINTERTHUR. 


: Hours : Fi Hours 
Subject. per week. Subject. per week. 
First half-year. Third half-year—coucluded. 
Algebra ..--..---0+-------e0ne--seceeee 4.|| German language. ........-..-----...- 3 
PARTIC DIC eatin siesta ieicaieincleei= Anlaisieiae 4 Mineralogy. Bad Seo Spon ea casescon soot. 2 
COCR hse Sa pseeticoe Soppeesocccaens ity | We SN Ceara se Bn Seda mMOner os 3 
Drawing, gree-hand.—. 2. .cccececcsceene 4 Surveying S Sepeh(alenitore a sree nie tania etareeee 5 
RD wAN GS MNOS scones aon saat ain\elavsialcl= 6 Trigonometry and logarithms ........ 2 
COCO T Dy Se seoeaceaunoncecseoecescecr 2 ———— 
GEGMGURVS Sosa seen eas ccac ean cinentte 4 LOtAl . 2etasteck doaaes wniae eet 34 
German language. <.-.-.----|----.------ 3 a 
SROXIINANSHT p veiae se ates mesa cebmetist ners ut Fourth half-year 
SEA SUC Sara Stale sarsepete stoee ciealnatd seselelsie= |= 3 
SATS ODED scte ote lersiamicisie easter aise eae 2 
OCA eects tes ois aise Sra SO ere 34.|| Building mechanics :22.293-5-s-aces = 3 
=——=—]| Dranghting plans and charts G 6 
Second half-year. Geometry, practical 222 “S350. -22 5... 6 
Mathematics ces. acct sees eee ae 4 
INVES Ne) bch Roneas Mera Gon eSueosecacocee 4 || Planimetry, stereometry, trigonome- 4 
Calligraphy Slate ei ctneleiir te evel slaieleteieaisietan aaY= 1 try, etc., exercises in. 
OOM GIBULY i ~ oirnte. c's steno oisiainle iin ie oleae 3 || Science of construction............--- 4 
Drsvehtin s plans --1.0 c- sea cmince sient sing 6 || Study of building materials .........- . 2 
Drawing, geometrical Sais ststa@ialetsiec esas 4 || Trigonometry, spherical.............- 2 
EOPTADDY: «kets cen ene saeens ce ee ne 2 
Geometry tei saa bea heen rey Ue, 4 FROtAIS aca ote neiccmioe eee ee 33 
German language..-..--.---.-.--.--++- 3 —- 
ANU LON GE ates sane one's Siaicining= saeco 3 Fifth half-year. 
Planimetry and stereometry, exercises 2 
in, Chemistry, agriculttral..-— -.-........ 3 
————— |} Draughting plans and charts......... 4 
BE OG2) artetain aleteintea ete at ataye saree atare 32 Geonietry, PLAC Calas. <ack tones ee Te 4 
fine re Karth and road construction work. ... 4 
Third half-year. Hydraulics and drainage Beebe SOs. 3 
TITS AtION elo ms aes t= ee eee ae 1 
PEO OM RA pata tial see ees ei sree Seine ei iataiets 4 || Professional eulaeiation SRG arene) 2 
Draughting plans.....-...-----. Beendos AUP SURVE YIN Sosertee a xnte cet lceet cee testes 10 
Drawing, geometrical ..........-.... mae 3 ——, 
(SEOMOURY ic asa = sistan'cnien nde aisiesciqe's ate 8 BL OD air aea stale eats eee creer 31 


The school of industrial arts aims to fit pupils for designers, teachers 
of drawing, decorators, ete. By means of practical exercises and special 
instruction it offers (in connection with the school of chemistry) 
facilities for ceramic decoration, glass staining, and reproduction work. 
It gives a good foundation to all who desire to devote themselves to an 
artistic profession. 
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COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN THE SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS, WINTERTHUR. 


Rieck. | Hours A 
a ae | per week. Subject. oe weak 
First halj-year. Third half-year—concluded. 
ATG MObIG Ls... cee Oss Sosa Sokele coke cents 4 
Ci a en Sa 3 iudy of building parts............... 4 
Drawing. freehand ..................., Git oUOly: OD RUVUARS ie Sais waia's Saw os's ss ao 6 
LE RTE LU Se a eee 6 
German language .....-. 0. 0scceeeeeee 3 PLOUSU Fushs m ccempieiciite =< isip'sisie oc cist 44 
lqdolin sor -car. os 5 Seek soes tees 6 —s 
Fourth half-year. 
40 || Anatomy .............. bhi tb ates Fe 
Drawing, architectural.......1........ 5 
Drawing, fres-hand: (Mo osc22 shed. - cack. alo 
3 Drawing, industrial............ als 
ali EO MOM TNS 2 Cote oo cece okie ask oe a5 
ip | mull, Of styles aor fo ean eens 6 
e 4 AGORA Se aos ors Se Oks cee laps oS: 
a6 : ia 
Fifth half-year. 
fOn Ag UOM YN ecocseesasee ene s eORSe ee 2 
Third half-year. Drawing, free-hand Repeat eee owe eset al4 
Drawing, industrial.-.-......... a18 
Drawing, free-hond’.-.....2352-.504 G4 midylOModelling «set he ee a6 
Drawing, sndustrial. 6 2.226 s250<c< 3. @A2 | Study of styles 22.2 -.2u. 222 ee ae 
Drawing, perspective PN Ne Se eae eats ROR iia at Oe |_$—__———— 
IMEEM Senne taew Bocas nae ec ae a6 DO Valera rere seneeseaeten eae ne 44 


a Instruction varies with the proposed future oecapation of the pupil. 


The mercantile school aims to prepare young men for mercantile 


pursuits. 


Special attention is therefore given to languages and 


mathematics, besides such other studies as are essential in a mercantile 
career. Special courses of study are given in the knowledge of goods, 
including laboratory work for such as intend to enter business requiring 


such knowledge. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN THE MERCANTILE SCHOOL, WINTERTHUR. 


- Hours . Hours 
Subject. pee Subject. Bsc sh, 
First half-year. Third half-ycar. 
Jo peach Rte Resa aeRO 4 | Arithmetic, commercial, and book- 6 
CANE Sta a ee ne ee ee oe Bill: Kotthmorie politi 1 
English language 4 Cullerache TN CA ie ance ren cial arate ieee 2 
Sir a, een ae 4 | Commercial economy 2.20.0... : 
eography-.----------------+--++--+-++- 2 ree ON nee 
German language 3 Thee en Ualesese Se ee ge 4 
History, especially commercial ---.---- Da RANCH et ar oe oe nad 2 
Italian language....----.--------++++-- Bl Geoprapliy. coumercinl... ; 
oe Bn si 4 German languageé.:.--...:.-53¢.0--.07 3 
Sica nas j || Italian language................ 4 
ERT Knowledge of goods.............----- 3 
4 UtES Loe Seis S Ronee aC aD Sener ae 34 T 
OLAV eee eek stot nee aaa ee 34 
‘ Second half-year. Fourth half-year. Se 
SA OOD Taser = isles levis oi os ee i a 3 ; 
Arithmetic, commercial, and book- 4 || Arithmetic, commercial, and book- 5 
keeping. keeping. 
Calligraphy pecduses 1 || Arithmetic, political 2 
Chemistry ---=-2..- Sei Gallipraply ons aes ts emma o a iea 1 
English language 4 || Commercial econom 3 
Freneh langnage 4 || Commercial laws : 1 
rene ANPGURLO.. . - ie ee ewe cee e a= nine. BL LAWS niece adsacaicaiviscceccces 
Geography.- aot a es cra 2 || English language. 4 
German Van Ua se cone n mas ese eae Bi Mrench dan euages..-- ase ome. cern 4 
SHUTS COE gare wie 2 ale a aime ini il in = nmin 2 || Geography, commercial.......<...-..- 3 
Italian language. ---.-.---:---.-+------ 4 || German language........--:..-.------ 3 
EPR SICS soe = ao teinesee n= oe inl inn minim OF UMS LAN SUATC\. cae = = one mim we moe 4 
Stenography-.....--..-----+-----+s2+02-- 1 || Knowledge of goods ....-------...---- 2 
A RRA E ae ee cee Pers 34 SP FAR See ee re 32 
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Two hours’ instruction per week is given in gymnastic exercises to 
all who desire to take part. Lessons in foreign languages may be 
taken also by pupils of the other divisions, three hours per week in 
French, English, or Italian being given those desiring it. Foreign- 
ers not thoroughly conversant with the German language can obtain 
extra instruction during the first half-year. Pupils of all the tech- 
nical branches are at liberty to attend classes in the commercial 
school, provided it does not interfere with their own obligatory studies. 

Special classes for professional improvement are held for persons de- 
siring to become teachers of drawing in schools. The following is the 
course of study for such classes: Perspective, 4 hours per week; archi- 
tectural drawing, 21 hours per week; mechanical technical drawing, 15 
hours per week. 

Classes for all divisions are formed on the third Monday in April and 
the first Monday in October. Vacations are had for two weeks before 
the April opening, seven. weeks before the October opening, and ten 

_ days at Christmas. The regular hours of session are from 8 a. m. to 
noon and from 2to6p.m. In special cases instruction is given as early 
as 6 a. m. and as late as 7 p. m. 

This institution does not undertake to cducate pupils in manual 
work further than laboratory work, experimenting, or testing. It is in- 
tended that pupils of the school for builders and mechanical engineers 
should have served an apprenticeship before entering. Where they 
have not done so they may, after having completed the three years 
at the Zurich high school, serve an apprenticeship in the trade 


school for metal workers, after which they can omit the first year’s — 


classes upon entering the Technikum.. This latter step is generally 
taken by persons desiring to become mechanical engineers. 

During the school year of 1890-91 the faculty was composed of 
18 professors and 13 instructors, their director being also professor of 
German and English. The attendance during the same year, 1890~91, 


was as follows: 
ATTENDANCE AT THE TECHNIKUM, 1890-'91. 


Classes of summer 1890, Classes of winter 1890-91. 
School for— First. | Third | Fifth Tra Second} Third | Fourth 
half. | half- | half: | Total. | song. || half | haif- alf- | Total | 2t@= 
year. | year. | year. “jl year. | year. | year. sient. 
133) 0000) 4: 16 4 11 31 2 * 41 23 12 76 8 
Electricaland me- 61 86 52 199 4 FO8slensclnems + 70 178 6 
chanical engi- 
neers. 
Industrial chem- 8 13 8 29: 2 PB eee ee 11 82 2 
istry. 
Industrial arts... a 8 11 26 14 OG sxtue 18 27 24 
Surveyors .....-.. 8 7 6 TOS See. Se Bt bee eee : 76 5 Lf Sieg oe 
Commerce ..--.-.---. 18 NO ecient 36 150 Pits aes ae 16 45 124 
Special cOUUse se ele mein asl n/o ine alam | Somterwtmm RUE Se peas | Merete sited Ieee eae aml oR eo el ee 
Motalicaesce 118 1384 88 354 172 218 23 134 375 164 


Total attendance in summer, 526; in winter, 539. During the sum- 
mer season 1890, 28 pupils had free scholarships with stipends amount- 


» Tey. 


and'7 transient pupils: had free adimission.. Duri ing the winter season, 
189091, 30 pupils: had free scholarships with: stipends amounting: to 
2,310° franes ($445.83), 21 hadi free scholarships without stipends, aud 7 
transient pupils:had free admission. 

Nearly all graduates of this institution now hold positions of impor: 


“* 


ra) 
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ing tie dears francs (8309, 51), 17 had free scholarships without stipends, 


tance in establishments, or are themselves: proprietors.. It sometimes - 


happens: that for positions ef directors of manufacturing establishments 
and similar positions graduates: compete successfully with those of 
higher technical institutions, such as the polytechnic school at Zurich, 
or of universities. Pupils who graduate from: the Technikum: have not 
as thorough a svientific training as those from the higher technical insti- 


tutions, but as they are enabled to begin: practical work earlier they 


have the advantage of practice by the time they reach the age required 


for graduating from the higher schools. They are satisfied with lower 


positions at the beginning, but advance rapidly. Following isalist of 
the present occupations of those concerning whom: informatiow could 
be obtained: 


OCCUPATIONS OF GRADUATES OF THE TECHNIKUM. 


3 Occupation: Number, 

Mechanical engineers, Master mechanics,-ete--- <2 5... oi. weet eee ie clece en eee eee oetaes 132 
Builders, contractors, superintendents. of ONES DERRO RAI ORC, Se ore 8c tk on ans cide = eae aes 62 
Architects. .-.---------+--+----+- ++ +--+ 2225-2 ee ee eee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 18 
Mlectrical engimeers.---s--- =. ~--2-------- =~. eR aan aie ely ee ile els r= Cia nisn plnfnin ioe aia aah Ste 23 
PSE CSOT ae ei mnie ala Sng nie inera ne tine ee n=l- 33 
Directors of manufacturing establ REO RIE, DE ences wae Meyrin aie Sn Sateen « 25 Pr 10 
EE Ga ae Se ee = ns 25 
Manufacturers (propricto2 7 
Merchants poate 5 
Experts.(silky paper; and, cement works) —-.-------.------- +--+ =~. ++ - en gen-ee- 6 
Chemical dyers=------------------- wn nn nn et eee en eee eee 2 
NEGRCSEOT Ae ea ot ante mo rem ie — aie a wa ee 8 Ss olin Bs nieinie)~ <b \e annie minineivinin = Sinncie apmi~ tele 2 
Tlocksmith (master): - -- --~ ~~ --- 2 si 2 oo ee See ee ne en ee se ee eee ese ees 1 
Miliwrigitt .--------------------------- +5 eee nr eee ete ene ne eee eee eee ee eee peal: 
Optiaan: Bn ec wn nn nn en ne ne eee ee nee ee eee eee : ik 
AidminStrators - 2... << 22 eas erin en = = ie een sw oe ne en nn i ne en re ee eee nee eee ee eee 1 
Master stoneentter----.---------------- 20 o-oo ee ee ee ee en ree eee eee eee eee us 
Potter ..--.-------------------- +--+ +--+ - 2-0 - ene nee eee eee eee eee renee 1 
Lithographer .-..-.-------#- ----+ +++ +--+ -+-2+ 2+ eee eee eee ene ere eee ee ee eee eee eee nk 
Bleacher: Sine a ee nein nein ee en emer bwis re eeen nas ce en ns ees 1 
Stadent. Fae ow nenan caw n rennet nnn eee ne ween reeen sere neces eran nse cetes reese cere eee ere ene 5 I 
Ta AHSTD oe, ites Se gle es yee ene a Se ee See eee ae Fes Se Cala aioe eased ~ 234 


These are not all the graduates, but a sufficient number to give a fair 
idea of the results of the instruction at the Technikum. 

The tuition is 30 franes ($5.79) per six months: for regular pupils 
and 2 francs (89 cents) per week for transients. Pupils.in the schools 
for chemists and electrical engineers and others doing laboratory work 
pay an additional fee of 20 franes ($3.86) per six months. Pupils who 
are specially deserving may obtain free scholarships, with or without 


stipends, or they may have the tuition partially remitted. This applies, 


ag a rule, only to citizens of canton Zurich. 
Applications for admission. to the institution are made in writing to 


the director, stating which school the applicant desires to attend. Ap- 


™~—s 


~e 
he 


EC a 
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plications must be accompanied by the certificate of birth of the appli- 
cant, the written consent of his parents or guardians (in the case of 
minors only), his certificate of education, his certificate of practical 
experience, and a certificate of moral character from the last teacher 
or from the civil authorities of his place of residence. The institu- 
tion admits regular and transient pupils. The regular pupils are 
obliged, as a rule, to attend all the classes prescribed by the pro- 
gramme of the school which they enter. The transients attend only 
certain classes. Pupils entering the lowest class must be at least 15 
years of age. Those entering higher classes must be correspondingly 
older. Examinations for admission comprise German composition, 
arithmetic, including percentage and interest, algebra, including simple 
equations with one unknown quantity, plane geometry, and elements of 
stereometry. For pupils entering the mercantile school a knowledge 
of French verbs and simple translation from I'rench into German is 
required in addition, and for the other schools a knowledge of elemen- 
tary free-hand and geometrical drawing is necessary. 

Applicants appear for examination at 8 a. m. on the first day of the 
opening of the school in Apriland October. They are either accepted 
at once or put on three months’ probation, after which they are rejected 
if found incompetent. Transient pupils must also pass examinations 
upon entering to prove themselves competent to follow the course of 
instruction. 


THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL, ZURICH. 


This school was founded in 1854 as a federal institution. It aims to 
fit young men for the higher technical professions, and includes the 
following departments: A school of architecture, course, three and a 
half years; a school of civil engineering, course, three and a half years; 
a mechanical technical school, course, three and a half years; a chemi- 
eal technical school, comprising two divisions—a school for industrial 
chemists, the course comprising three years, and a school for pharma- 
cists, two years; a school of agriculture and forestry, comprising three ~ 
pas school of forestry, course, three years, a school of agri- 
culture, two and a half years, and a school of agricultural engineering, 
three and a half years; a school for special teachers of mathematics 
and natural sciences, comprising two divisions—the division for mathe- 
matics and the division for natural sciences, the time varying accord- 
ing to the special studies of the students (the normal time for the former 
division is four years and for the latter three years); a division for 
general philosophical and political subjects, comprising, first—mathe- 
matical, scientific, and technical lectures, partially to supplement the 
courses of the other schools, second—philosophical and political lec- 
_ tures, third—military science. 

The faculty consists of 63 professors, 36 lecturers, and 13 assistants. 
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During the scholastic year ending March 21, 1891, the attendance 
was as follows: 


ATTENDANCE AT THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL, 1890-'91. 


Department. Swiss. Foreigners. Total. 

School of BUGheLeObEFO << coerce swaescctede ome wcse-aecseonaks 19 15 34 
MOHHOLOL Gival GN SINGeriIN =. Sha occa stnansacccceccnencacs 58 105 163 
Mechanical technical school......--.--.. s-ssce ecco ee seeeee q7 103 18¢ 
GhemicsimponnscalinGhoals.~ fees (Sols Selden wen cask ee cos 54 93 147 
PIO NGOLGMLOPOREN Yee ons nae cua acces Gok tadlen cote cchclactee 16 3 19 
Sanoohabnonicn tone So week. ee Be 28 13 41 
School of agricultural PEC OCR hn os A Sen tee tices. kee 2 2 4 
School for special ORChere Wik ee: Se eee eS, 25 9 34 

Total of regular stadents. ........-....6.5.02..00.-2-. 279 343 622 


The number of transient students, such as attended only certain 
classes or lectures, was 339, making the grand total attendance for the 
year 961 students. 

The tuition during the year 1890~91 was 100 francs ($19.30). In 
addition to this 5 franes (97 cents) are paid for registry, 5 francs (97 
cents) for the sick fund, and 5 francs (97 cents) for the use of the 
library and reading rooms. For attending lectures not included in the 
course of instruction a fee of 5 francs (97 cents) per six months is 
required for each series. For laboratory or workshop attendance an 
extra fee of 50 francs ($9.65) in winter and 45 francs ($8.69) in summer 
is charged every six months for the analytical and the chemical tech- 
nical laboratory; a fee of 40 frances ($7.72) in winter and 35 franes 
($6.76) in summer for the agricultural chemical laboratory; 20 francs 
($3.86) for the chemical laboratory for mechanics; 10 franes ($1.93) for 
the metal workshops; 5 francs (97 cents) for the modelling workshops; 
40 franes ($7.72) for 6 hours per week, 60 francs ($11.58) for 12 to 16 
hours per week, and 80 franes ($15.44) for daily use of the physical 
laboratory; 15 francs ($2.90) for the photographie laboratory; and 10 
to 20 franes ($1.93 to $3.86) for the zodlogical laboratory. For the 
daily use of the different chemical laboratories (for advanced pupils) 
the fee is 60 frances ($11.58) per six months. 

The examinations for admission to the polytechnic school take place 
annually in October. The nature of the examination is similar to 
that required for persons entering a university. The applicant must 
present—a written application giving name and address, the_occu- 
pation he desires to follow, and the particular school and class he 
wishes to enter; written permission from parents or guardian, and 
address of the same; a certificate showing the age of the appli- 
cant to be at least 18 years; a satisfactory certificate of moral char-. 
acter from the school or civil authorities of the place from which he 
comes; certificate showing the studies and practical work already 
performed by the applicant; a travelling pass or certificate of residence. 

-The board of trustees is appointed by the federal government. The 
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meetings are held asa rule in Zurich, where the president of the board 
resides. This board is appointed for five years and consists of the pres- 
ident and six members. The principal of the school attends the meet- 
ings and has a voice in the deliberations. The federal council has su- 
pevior authority in the direction and government of the school. 

The school possesses a library and a collection of art works and casts 
of figures. and architectural ornaments for. the different branches of art 
study; a collection of building materials and models of constructions; 
a collection of patterns for machinery; a collection of instruments for 
geometrical measurement; a collection of tools: and materials for me- 
chanical technical instruction; a collection of models and materials for 
chemical, technological, and pharmaceutical instruction; a collection 
of necessary apparatus, models, tools, machinery, implements, and seeds 
for the instruetion in forestry and agriculture; a zodlogieal, botanical, 
mineralogical, geological, and paleontological collection; an entomolog- 
ical collection; an archeological collection and a collection of antique 
vases; a collection of copper plates; a workshop for modelling in clay 
and gypsum; a.shop for wood work; a shop for metal work; a chemical 
laboratory for analytical work; a chemical laboratory for technical and 
pharmaceutical work; a: chemical laboratory for agricultural and for- 
~estry work; a physical laboratory for plant studies; a physical cabinet 
with laboratory; an astronomival observatory; a botanical garden; a 
special botanical garden for the study of agriculture and forestry; for- 


ests, fields, collections, and librartes belonging to the city and canton ~ 


of Zurich and placed by contract at the disposal of the polytechnic 
school, 


THE KINDERGARTEN IN RELATION TO “MANUAL \ 


en TRAININ G. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE KINDERGARTEN IN RELATION TO MANUAL TRAINING. 


The changes in the plans of the Department, as noted in the letter 
of transmittal, have prevented the collection of material on any very 
extended scale relative to the progressive educational work starting | 
with the kindergarten and closing with the higher grades of grammar 
schools. The importance of consecutive and persistent training in any 
particular direction, especially as contemplated under any manual 
training course, is recognized by all educatcrs, but, unfortunately, 
theories on this subject are too often in the nature of abstractions, 
deriving but little support from practical experience; and it is to be 
regretted that the results of such experience could not have been 
obtained from a greater variety of sources in order that views and 
theories, now based chiefly on hypothesis aud ‘assumption, might be 
verified or corrected by a wider induction. 

Under existing circumstances, however, a few prominent illustrations 
must suffice. The first of these relates to the experiments in the pub- 
lic schools of Mont Clair, New Jersey. The following statement is from 
Dr. Randall Spaulding, superintendent of the public schools of Mont 
Clair: 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF MONT CLAIR, NEW JERSEY. 


The training furnished in these schools aims to produce an all-sided 
development; to furnish opportunities and stimuli suitable to all 
stages of child life from the nursery to the college. It is our aim to 
produce, not the mere mechanical power that comes from physical 
exercises, not the mere automatic power of an intellect that concerns 
itself with conventional knowledge alone, but rather that living power 
that uses the body and mind as instruments in the service of morally 
elevated sentiments and ideals. To effect this all the faculties must 
receive due attention, must be trained to act together harmoniously. 

We begin with the kindergarten. The kindergarten is the transition 
stage from the nursery to the more conventional work of the primary 
school. If new we are able to organize the work of the kindergarten 
on sound principles that recognize the peculiar nature of the child, why 
can we not successfully meet the wantsof alaterage? Principles that 
are applicable to one age should be applicable to all ages, only with 
changed appliances. In the schools above referred to it has been the 
aim, however imperfectly realized, to base the work of all grades upon 
the educational principles of the earliest stage. We must, therefore, 
first briefly answer the question: What does the kindergarten do? 

589 
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(1) The work is carefully graded to suit the growing capacity of the . 


child. In the first gift the simplest objects are given to the child, the 
colored balls. He detects resemblances between these and other objects 
that come within the range of his experience, and so acquires clear- 
ness of ideas. The qualities that he discerns are few and simple. In 
the second gift he receives the hard polished sphere, the cube, and the 
intermediate form of the cylinder. Now he observes faces, curved and 
plane; differences in form and surfaces. He is now concerned more 
than formerly with qualities of things, and receives ideas that are not 
only clear but distinct.. Into-the third gift enter the ideas of number 
and use, while into the three succeeding gifts enter progressively new 
distinctions. of form,. color, and. use. The faculties of invention and. 
taste are exercised. In succeeding gifts surfaces, straight lines of 
equal arid unequal length, curved and variable lines, together with a 
multitude of applications and illustrations in designing, weaving, plait- 
ing, ete., arestudied. The whole is, inshort, progressive at every stage. 

(2) The child’s impulse to bodily activity is gratified. If this im- 
pulse is repressed, as is too often the case in our schools, an activity 
that is abnormal and illegitimate will be forced upon the child. More- 
over, bodily activity not only relieves nervous tension, strengthens the 
muscles, and so conserves the physical health, but it is itself expres- 


sive of thought and. feeling, and is, therefore, carefully noted by the 


skilful kindergartner. 

(3) The kindergarten develops the child on his social or moral side. 
He learns that what is customary in the mutual relations of right 
thinking people is right. Through the games and through coépera- 
tive and associated work he learns that without kindness, justice, 
and truthfulness, social life is neither comfortable nor for any extended 
time even possible. This social development is one of the highest 
functions of kindergarten work, and generally distinguishes the gen- 
uine from the superficial kindergarten. 

(4) The nature lessons of the kindergarten teach reverence for life. 
The biologist is the most tender hearted of men. Contact and study 
- breed respect for the beautiful and wonderful forms of organic life. 

(5) The kindergarten makes prominent use of that combined bedily 
and mental activity that we may call physio-psychological. Its aim is 
to cobrdinate the muscles with the will, expressing itself throngh the 
motor nerves. The mind habitually conceives more than its physical 
instruments can execute. The kindergarten. seeks to-codrdinate the 
physical with the mental. To this end the hand and the eye are eon- 
stantly trained together in the expression of thought. Much of the 
world’s profoundest thought has been expressed through construction. 


With children construction leads most easily and naturally to expres- 


sion through language. 

In explaining how kindergarten principles are recognized in the 
Mont Clair schools I shall merely allude to the first four points, and 
speak more at length of the fifth; because, first, recognition of the last 
named principle involves to a greater or less extent. a recognition ef the 
others; and second, the above mentioned schools, if indeed they are 
distinguished at all from the great majority of schools, are distinguished 
by the attempt to carry through all grades the element of manual 
training that 1s begun in the kindergarten. 


(1) In grading the schools the fact is recognized that the simplest. 


principles of any subject may be as profitably taught to young children 
as advanced principles to the more mature. For instance,.a child who 
has mastered a few simple numbers may well be taught the simplest 
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facts of compound numbers and percentage: By this method the lines 
of separation between grades are less distinet and impassable. Elas- 
tieity is gained and bright children may pass on more rapidly. 

(2) The impulse to bodily activity is gratitied to a certain extent by’ 
physical exercise. But the attempt is made to impress this impulse to 
other important uses’ besides the mere relief from nervous tension, as 
will be subsequently explained. 

(3) Moral training is effected less through preeept than through 
the example and personality of the teacher. To utilize opportunities 
sneh as are-almost daily presented requires, on the part of the teacher, 
the highest tact and the keenest moral: perception. The selection of 
teachers: is, therefore, regarded as the most important function of the 
trustees and superintendent, 

(4) Respeet for life is Inenleated by its: continual study, during the 
first year, in domestic animals and in insects; also in. plants, This 
observation and study of the different classes of animal lite, with con- 
stant comparison of organs and functions, is carried through six years 
of school life, and is again resumed in a more scientific form in the 
ninth and tenth years. In order to secure the end sought the curiosity 
must be‘aronsed, and there must be observation and contaet with actual 
specimens, living or dead. ; 

(5) An attempt is made to extend through nine years of school life 
that,to many people, most prominent feature of kindergarten work 
by which the senses of sight and touch and muscular eontrol are 
eoérdinated with the mental action expressed through the will. This 
attempt is made in view of the fact that, without the harmonious devel- 
opment of the meutal and physical powers: before the age of 15 or 16, 
certain brain tracts become permanently sterilized. 

In the first year, after the children have received: the kindergarten 
gifts, they handle and observe the sphere, eube, cylinder, square, trian- 
gle, prism, and hemisphere; study their surfaces, faces,.edges, and cor- 
ners; construct faces: and form new designs with tablets and sticks; 
draw the faces and invent borders; and fold corners with paper. All 
these solid forms and. many objects: based’ upon: them are modelled in 
elay. 

-In the second year the square and triangular prism, hemisphere, 
ellipsoid, ovoid, cone, pyramid, and vase are modelled in:clay ;. also many 
ebjeets: based: upon them. Leaves are modelled in the study of the 
ellipse and oval. The children learn and illustrate the terms, oblong, 
diameter, diagonal, centre; angle, triangle, circle, ellipse, oval, base, 
_ apex, parallel, perpendicular, bisect, etce., by drawing and by folding 
paper. The impulse toinvent is gratified through the mat weaving and © 

paper folding in squares, triangles, and circles. 

In the third year a considerable number of the more complicated 
geometrical plane forms are modelled in clay. Paper folding is con- 
tinued in: connection with original designs in pencil shading. | Designs, 
based upon simple forms, are constructed through paper extting. The 
construction: of borders: by the Yepetition of figures is intreduced. 
Drawing of objects placed on a level with the eye is begun; the apple, 
tumbler, flower pot, etc., being used. 

In the fourth year the children learn the use of the simplest instru- 
ments of precision, the dividers andrule. By theuse of these, together 
with scissors: and: paste, the children draw the patterns and cut out 

_and construct hollow objects suggested by a number of forms selected 
from beth art and nature. The training of this grade consists largely of 


: 


e object drawing and symmetrical arrangement indesign. It is believed 
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that object drawing can scarcely be begun too early, nor followed too 
persistently, both for interest aud for ‘the best eye and hand train- 
ing. Every stroke of the pencil should add to the pupil’s power of 
expressing his mental conception. Primary colors in pale tints are 
recognized and reproduced in flat washes. : 

In the fifth year the cardboard work is continued. The pupils draw, 
cut out, and construct with paste or mucilage eight or nine geometric 
forms of three dimensions; also in a similar manner other objects such 
as a house, steps, cross, etc. These forms are bound and covered with 
colored paper. Knife work is also continued. Then pupils cut several 
geometric forms, and in addition such forms as the crescent, star, 
knife, and pointer; also a variety of leaves. About a dozen pieces of 
incipient joinery are constructed, such as the square, try-square, 
T-square, triangle, hexagon, and ladder, of which the parts are shaped 
and glued together. The drawing comprises object drawing from a. 
variety of solid forms, and design by symmetry and repetition. Flat 

rashes are laid in tones and tints of the primary colors; combinations 
are also made to form secondary colors. 

‘In the sixth year the pupils do advanced work in clay modelling 
using the so-called “building up” process. The clay is compacted into 
amass the form of which approximates that of the object to be med- 
elled; the parts are then cut away until the finished form remains. The 
work in modelling comprises conventional and architectural forms, 
animal forms, and studies of the human body. Regular practice in 
drawing is continued, and comprises the drawing of both conventional 
and natural objects, projection preparatory to the making of working 
drawings, and the invention of curved and straight line designs for 
borders and surfaces. 

In the seventh year a distinction is made between the sexes. The 
boys are trained in the shop in the use of joiner’s tools, passing through 
a course of some twenty carefully graded exercises in joinery. These - 
exercises are planned with a view to giving the best hand training. 
The girls during this year practise sewing, learning the various stitches 
and how to apply them in the making of earments. Object drawing 
is continued; working drawings are made for 1 use in the shop; designs 
are invented with eurved elements, and the backgrounds are inked in 
with the pencil brush. 

In the eighth year the boys are trained in wood carving. This course 
embraces the use of tools, plane and surface carving, diaper carving, 
horizontal and vertical lines of decoration, incised model carving, and 
relief work. The girls during this year have a course of practical les- 
sons in domestic economy, ineluding the cooking of vegetables, soups, 
bread, meats, entrées, cake, dessert, fish, s salads, cereals, eggs, 
Groups of objects are ‘adr: Wh and shaded. Many natural objects a 
introduced, and special attention is given to leaves and flawed 
Designs for wood carving are made; also more elaborate designs with 
inked backgrounds. 

In the ninth year the boys are trained in the use of machine tools. 
This course includes wood turning, lathe work in metal, vise work, forg- 
ing, etc. The girls during this year receive the Same training in wood 
carving that the boys received in the previous year. In drawing some 
eight or nine groups of solid forms are drawn and shaded with pencil. 
Drawings are “also made with charcoal from casts and from natural 
objects. 

In the schools under consideration: special exercises for the harmonious 
training of the bodily and mental powers cease with entrance into the 
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high school. After the training already described special work in this 
direction, while of course desirable, would seem to be not altogether 
essential. It might, however, as an optional, be extended in more 
technical forms. , 

The work above described is by no means set forth as an ideal course 
of study. It is, like all quests for improvement, an experiment; one, 
however, that has been for many years so fruitful of good results that its 
continrance is justified. The harmonious training of the bodily and men- 
tal powers develops the practical judgment, strengthens the executive 
faculties, and inculeates sympathy with that industrialism that is the 
most distinguishing characteristic of our time. 

Action and things are both important stimuli to intelligence. The 
lack of activity expended upon material objects accounts for much of 
the so-called indolence of school children. <A wisely directed activity 
in the manipulationof tools leads to increased mental and moral activity. 


- Teachers recognize this; but the increased expense and the greater 


knowledge and enterprise that would be demanded of them stand in 
the way of the best results. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Similar in its aims and broader in its scope is the school system 
of the District of Columbia. Here manual training instruction does 
not end with the completion of the grammar school curriculum, but 
continues as an elective study throughout the high school course. 

The kindergarten, however, is not yet recognized as a distinct grade 
of the Washington public schools, though its special methods and 
appliances have been appropriated and utilized in the lower grades of 
the primary department, so that, practically, the entire educational 
system of the city is permeated with the Froebelian idea. 

In the report to the board of trustees of public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Coluinbia for the year ending June 30, 1891, Superintendent 
Powell writes: 

For years many employments developed from those of the kindergar- 
ten have been a part of the school work of the primary grades. For 
a longer time drawing has been an important part of the work of all 
grades of school. A few years since manual training shops were pro- 
vided for the training of boys of the seventh and eighth grades in the 
use of tools, and cooking schools were provided for the girls of the same 


- two grades. About the same time it was decided to teach the girls 


of the lower grade schools to sew. More recently we have established 
two shops, one in the third division and one in the fourth division, in 
which the girls of the sixth grade are taught cutting and fitting. 

Our conditions below the high schools, resulting from facts stated 
above, are presented more clearly by the following: The children of the 
first and second grades are given the employments of the kindergarten; 
the girls of the third, fourth, and fifth grades are taught sewing (one 
hour per week); some of the girls of the sixth grades are taught cut- 
ting and fitting (two hours per week), while the other girls of the grade 
are taught sewing (one hour per week); the girls of the seventh and 
eighth grades are taught cooking (two hours per week); the boys of 
the seventh and eighth grades are taught bench work (two hours per 
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week); the pupils of all grades are taught drawing (one hour and twenty 
minutes to two and a half hours or more per week). 


*® * * * * * * 


Since the beginning of manual training exercises in our schools, 
therefore, efforts have been made to arrange some practical lines of 
hand work that should begin in the first primary grade and lead 
sequentially to the employments of the tool laboratories of the seventh 
and eighth grades for the boys, and that it should be equally proiitable 
to the girls who would be instructed in cooking when reaching the 
same grades. ‘ 

Ten teachers were employed in the cooking laboratories which were 
reported as in operation during the year ; there were 2,073 pupils in 
attendance. Nine sewing teachers were employed to give instruction 
in the various schools; 5,902 pupils were taught in this branch. Of the 
seventh and eighth grade pupils 1,284 received instruction in the seven 
bench laboratories of the city. 

Details of the courses of study and practice in Washington schools 
(of all grades from the first to the eighth) are given in Superintendent 
Powell’s report. We transcribe that, portion of the report which 
describes the kindergarten occupations of the first and second grades 
and shows how the more advanced exercises of the manual training 
course in the upper primary schools have been evolved from kinder- 
garten principles, forming a consistent and homogeneous system of 
education, free from hiatuses and exempt from abrupt transitions. 

Following are the details of the instruction in the first and second 
years: 


Tools and materials in the hands of the children: Clay, colored sticks, 
geometric tablets, colored paper, mucilage, pencil, and blank tablets for 
drawing. 

Clay.—Children model in clay the sphere, hemisphere, cube, square, 
prism, cylinder, right angled triangular prism, ellipsoid, ovoid, equi- 
lateral triangular prism, cone, and pyramid, studying the forms from 
wooden models through the senses of sight and touch. 

In connection with each geometric solid modelled modifications of it 
are modelled, such as are found in fruits, vegetables, bottles, and pot- 
tery forms (apples, tomatoes, lemons, pears, nuts, bowls, teapots, sugar 
bowls, etc.), objects that can be brought into the school room by the ~ 
children or by the teacher. Nearly all the objects used are so easily 
procured that every child can have a model on his desk, which he 
studies and endeavors to imitate. The number of objects the pupil 
may imitate in clay is limited only by the time that may be given to 
the work. : 

Tablets.—From these solids the child passes to the study of planes, 
using tablets which he builds around his solids, forming conceptions of 
the square, oblong, triangular, and circular’planes as parts or proper- 
ties of the solids. He also uses these tablets for inventing ornamental 
arrangements, as borders and rosettes. In connection with these 
planes he draws the forms of objects, the essentials of which can be 
given in drawings by the representation of one plane, as fans, envelopes, 
leaves, ete. 

Sticks —From the planes the child passes to the study of edges, using 
sticks of different lengths for construction. He first builds around the 
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tablets, obtaining ideas of edges, then uses the sticks to gain concep- 
tions of position and direction, as vertical, horizontal, and oblique, 
parallel, and at angles. He uses them also for the division of lines by 
matching a long stick with short sticks of equal lengths, and for orna- 
mental arrangements in borders and around a centre. Such construe- 
tions are drawn full size, 

Paper.—Colored paper is next given to the child with which he is 
_taught to fold all the right line geometric planes and ornamental com- 
‘binations of them representing borders and rosettes. 

Color.—The colors of the paper used are, in the first year, two tints 
each of normal red, yellow, and blue; in the second year two tints each 
of orange, green, and violet. These colored forms and combinations 
are expressed by the child in drawings. They should be rendered by 
washes of water color. This has been done in some schools. It will 
be done in all whenever practical difficulties can be surmounted. 

In the study of color the children study the spectrum colors, using 
colored paper designed for this purpose, twelve colors being used— 
red, red orange, orange, yellow orange, yellow, yellow green, green, 
blue green, blue, blue violet, violet, red violet. They are led to arrange 
these in their true relations by taking in succession the yellow, ‘red, 
blue, orange, green, and violet, and selecting the nearest related hues 
until they are able to arrange them in true order. They also learn to 
recognize and arrange the tints of red, yellow, blue, orange, and violet. 
They are led to look for these colors in other materials and in nature, 
especially in the flowers and leaves that are brought into the school 
room in great abundance for use in connection with other subjects, 
number, and language. The object of this work is to cultivate the 
color sense. 

Position and dvili.—The child is trained to keep the body in right 
position for healthful activity, and is drilled in pencil holding and pencil 
movements. 

Language.—In all this work special attention is given to language, 
both as a means of fixing conception and for the purpose of express- 
ing it. 

i the lower grades most time and effert are given to the acquisition 
of conceptions and to the development of the power of acquiring them 
through the senses of sight and touch aided by language, and to the 
handling of materials. * * * Power of selection is developed and 
skill in arrangement is acquired by the grouping of forms, in the 
arrangement of tablets, sticks, and folded papers, with a definite 
thought in mind, as of making a pattern for a border or a rosette. 

The child is led cut from his confused and disorderly ideas of 
arrangement to see the beauty of orderly arrangement, out from his 
crude ideas of color combinations to the beauty of harmony. 

It will be observed by reference to the course that both natural forms 
and art forms are presented to the child for study, it being desirable 
that neither should be presented to the exclusion of the other. If he 
gets his conceptions of form from nature alone he will miss the benefit 
derived from the great conceptions in architecture and decoration 
given us by masters, whereas if he studies art alone he is liable to be 


- a servile imitator only. 


Following are the details of the instruction in the third and fourth 
years: — 

Tools and materials in the hands of the children: Clay, colored paper, 
mucilage, pencil and blank tablets for drawing, and scissors. 
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Clay.—The same geometric models are used in the third and fourth 


years as in the first and second years, the sphere, hemisphere, cube, 
square prism, cylinder, triangular prism in the third year; the sphere, 
ellipsoid, ovoid, equilateral triangular prism, cone, and pyramid in the 
fourth year. The forms used for models are larger than those used by 
the children of the first and second grades, thus requiring greater judg- 
inent and more skill in construction. In the study of both the natural 
forms and the art forms more careful observation and greater skill in 
rendering is required. For example, while in the first year the clay 
form of the apple might represent merely an apple as distinguished 
from an orange, in the fourth year it should represent the individual 
apple on the desk of the child. 

In the third year more fruit and vegetables are modelled than art 
forms; in the fourth year more art forms are made the objects imitated, 
being principally vases, pitchers, and other pottery forms. In the fourth 
year one or more objects are modelled of definite sizes, the specifications 
being given by the teacher. Heretofore the pupil has been expected to 
imitate only in size as well as in shape. Now more exact results are 
asked. 

Object drawing.—The forms after being made in clay are represented 
by outline drawings. Fruits and vegetables are represented singly in 

he third grade, whereas in the fourth they are represented in groups. 

The geometric solids are represented only by geometric drawings, 
giving top, end, and side views. 

Paper folding and cutting.—(1) Scissors are now used for cutting 
forms. An especial study of units is made to discover possible modi- 
fications of them by a change of lines, change of proportions, or by the 
adoption of a motive from nature, as a leaf or the petal of a flower, 
each of which is cut. (2) A study is made of the geometric forms, the 
square, right angled oblong, rhomb, and triangle, in the third year; 
whereas in the fourth year are studied the circle, pentagon, hexagon, 
and octagon. Each construction is cut. (3) A study of the division 
of geometric forms is made by use of diameters and diagqnals. (4) A 
study of spaces or fields thus obtained is made, after which the selec- 
tion and adaptation of a unit to fill each field is made, each of which 
is cut. (5) Borders are invented and cut. The variety of these is 
almost without limit. All arrangements are cut and pasted, after which 
the combinations are represented by drawings, as in the first and sec- 
ond years. 

A complete development of the subject leads to representation by 
washes of water color. This has been done in many of the schools with 
excellent resuits. As difficulties of procuring and caring for materials 
are eliminated the work will be done in all the schools. 

Color.—As this is the first year we have been able to procure the 
spectrum colors in suitable materials, the first and second year course 
will be given in these grades. ‘ 

Color lessons have been given for two years in the first four grades in 
the recognition of red, yellow, blue, and their tints, illustrating by the 
use of pigments the results obtained by combining these. 

An optional course in water color has also been in use for two years, 
in the third and fourth grades, which. has been very successful when 
the materials could be procured to carry it cut. 

The course is, inthe third grade, washing tints of primaries in oblon gs 
3 by 5; coloring of decorative arrangements around a centre and of 
borders. 

Fourth grade: Mixing secondary colors from primaries; washing in 
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tints of secondaries; coloring of decorative arrangements in tints of 
secondaries; mixing other hues of the spectrum, as red orange, yellow 
orange. 

Dritl.—Drills in the use of the pencil are continued throughout these 
years. The making of the circle, ellipse, and ovoid, with curves derived 
from them, gradually take the place of making straight lines in these 
drill exercises. 

Language work continues, the vocabulary being constantly enlarged 
as new conceptions of form, position, and color are obtained by the 
child. It will be observed that as conceptions of form are increased 
more attention is given to the development of the powerof selection and 
arrangement. This is seen in the grouping of fruits and vegetables for 
object drawing, in the adaptation of units to space in the selection of 
suitable curves to modify such units, and, lastly, in the use of natural 
forms by seeking for the type form, deciding which type form is best 
adapted to the space and rejecting details that interfere with the con- 
ception of this form as adapted. 

The child should be early led to apply the law of selection to what 
he does, which is discrimination between the principal or the essential 
and the subordinate or the non-essential. The artisan, the artist, and 
the author alike must, to succeed, skilfully apply the law of selection. 
It distinguishes between the necessary and the accidental, between the 
basal elements and those that are ornamental, auxiliary, or comple- 
mentary.- The beginning of power to select appropriately marks the 
birth of the artistic sense. Its correlated applications are the begin- 
nings of judgment in other affairs. 

In the four remaining years of the grades below the high school this 
work is continued without interruption, thus securing, in the words of 
Superintendent Powell, “the unity of our manual training from the 
first primary grade through and including the tool laboratories.” 

Principal F. R. Lane, of the Washington central high school, writes 
as follows concerning the status of manual training in his department 
for the year ending June 30, 1891: 

Number of pupils—first year, 108; second year, 44; third year, 30; 
time, two hours a week. The plan followed in the high school manual 
training work is to supplement the course of joint making, carpentry, 
and cabinetmaking of the seventh and eighth grades of the grammar 
schools by a course of draughting and wood turning in the first year; 
iron and steel turning, forging, and draughting in the second year; chip- 
ping and filing, machine construction, and draughting in the third year. 

Manual training has been instituted, with signal success, also in. the 
colored schools of the district. Mr. J. H. Hill, director of manual 
training, reports that during the year ending June 30, 1891, the number 
of pupils in the colored manual training school was 606—&8 in the metal 
shop and 518 in the three carpenter shops. He says: 

The course of instruction in this work has been followed as_hereto- 
fore, beginning by squaring and trimming a piece of lumber 3 inches 
wide, % of an inch thick, and 8 inches long, mortising and tenoning, 
dovetailing and inlaying, moulding by hand O. G. crown, O. G. and fillet, 
cove and round, cove and half-round, and nosing. The lessons included 
instructions on the nature and use of tools; instruction and practice 
in shop drawing; elementary work with plane, chisel, and saw; different 
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kinds of joints, timber, splices, cross-joints, mortise and tenon, mitre 
and frame work; different kinds of joints used in cabinetmaking, light 
cabinet work; examples in building framing, roof trusses, and making 
- small articles of furniture. 

A course in wood turning extended through a part of the second and 
third year’s work. The lessons comprised—first, nature and use of 
lathe and tools, plain and straight turning, caliper work to different 
diameters and lengths, simple and compound curves, screw plates and 
chuck work, hollow and spherical turning; second, a variety of ex- 
amples of whole and split patent core work, giving the pupils practice 
in forming irregular shapes in wood with lathe and carving tools, as 
well as familiarity with the nature and use of patterns for moulding. 

The metal shop contains six forges and five lathes. The first lessons 
are given in forge work, welding, and the making of iron hooks, hasps, 
and staples; hardening and-tempering of steel, vise work, chipping 
and filing in vise benches, instruction on lathe and drill chucks, drill 
reamers, taps and dies, gauges, files, cutting tools, and special appli- 
ances for machinery, moulding and casting in soft metal. 

* * * * * % * 

Lectures were also ‘given during the year on various subjects con- 
- nected with machine work in metal, such as forms, constructions, use 
of machines and cutting tools, gearing, gauge, screw threads. Some 
pieces of construction work were given to the classes. All drawings, 
with dimensions required, were put on the blackboard and then copied 
_ on paper by the pupils; thus each one works from his own drawing. 
This was supplemented wherever necessary by the actual construction 
of the lesson by the teacher before the class and by inspection and 
direction at the bench. : 


During the same year 567 pupils were enrolled in the cooking classes 
of the colored schools. Of this number 265 were from the seventh 
grade, 194 from the eighth grade, and 108 from the high school. Girls 
in the grades from the third to the sixth, inclusive, are thoroughly taught 
in the art of needlework, as in the same grades of the white schools. 

Summing up the advantages of manual instruction Superintendent 
Powell says the course “ complements or supplements other studies of 
the school course in such ways as to be most valuable as auxiliary to 
them.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN CONJUNCTION WITH BOOK WORK. 


Much has been said by the friends of manual and trade training rel- 
ative to the proportionate time which can be advantageously expended 
in such training in conjunction with academic work. The ardent friends 
of industrial education, using the term broadly, insist upon it that, with 
a reasonable time devoted to manual training or trade instruction, there 
is not only no loss in book work, but a positive gain, both in amount 
and in comprehension of what is studied; that a student workman has 
his mental faculties sharpened by his hand work, and that he compre- 
hends all the more quickly the principles of mathematics, for instance, 
through his training in physical and mechanical directions. Largely 
these views are matters of opinion; so in this investigation relating to 
industrial education an effort was made to secure some positive infor- 
mation upon so interesting a feature of the question. Little was accom- 
plished, of course, but yet enough to indicate most conclusively the real 
facts or the real conclusions which may be arrived at by those studying 
the subject. To secure this information Dr. Henry H. Belfield, director 
of the Chicago Manual Training School, who was about visiting Kurope 
in the interest of his school, was invited to study the subject of this 
chapter. Wis instructions, contained in a letter of November 9, 1891, 
were to secure facts which would “show whether joint training, mental 
and manual, enables the student to become as proficient as others, or 
more proficient, as the case may be, in the ordinary academic studies 
of a school equal to the grade of our American high school.” He was 
urged to make diligent inquiry whether evidence on this point existed, 
and if so, to secure it. On bis return from Europe Dr. Belfield, under 
date of May 7, 1892, submitted the following report: 

Without attempting a description of the educational systems of 
Europe, or even of the European technical schools, either of which 
would throw considerable light on the difficulties attending such an 
investigation, I may say, briefly, that I was met at the outset with 
such facts as these : ; 

The English board schools, which are closely analogous to our public 
schools, include no such schools as our American high schools, since 
they provide instruction for boys and girls through what are called the 
‘seven standards,” which correspond in general with the eight grades 
of our primary and grammar schools, and nothing beyond of any con- 
sequence; that is, the instruction stops where our high schools begin. 
The seventh standard, the highest grade, is completed by the pupils at 
an age too immature for secondary, or high school, instruction. To 
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quote the words of Mr. H. J. Gibbs, an official of the educational depart- 
ment of the English government, “At 12 years of age the school 
life of most of the children is over.” I was therefore obliged to look 
for pupils corresponding in grade to the American high school pupil 
in suchsckools as the merchant tailors’, Saint Paul’s, and Christ’s Hos- 
pital, in which there is no manual training or shop work of any kind, 
and in the Polytechnic, the People’s Palace, and the goldsmiths’ school 
of London, the Liverpool School of Science and Technology, and the 
technical institute of Manchester. The five schools last named and a 
few others like them possess well equipped shops for pupils’ use; but 
the conditions are generally very different from those existing in the 
American manual trainingschools. In the latter the tool instruction is 
given for the purpose of general culture, and the teaching of any par- 
ticular trade or trades carefully avoided. In the English schools, on 
the contrary, the shop instruction is avowedly trade teaching, the 
pupils generally being youths who are serving apprenticeships and 
young men already working at their trades and who attend the schools 
in order to obtain greater technical skill in their chosen trades. This 
statement is especially true of the evening classes which constitute 
the large majority of the pupils attending these schools. However, 
manual training has been introduced into some of the seven standards, 
and I amable to present you some very striking testimony from these 
grades of pupils in the general line of your instructions. 

On the continent I found conditions resembling those in England 
more than the conditions in our own country, yet different from both. 
While the greater part of tool] instruction is in the direct line of trade 
teaching, I found some shop work with an educational motive. For 
instance, in the communal school in the rue Tournefort, Paris, the man- 
ual training is of this character; but the boys are less than 13 years 
of age, and the studies are what we would call primary and grammar - 
school studies. 2 

As a typical Freneh trade school I would mention the Heole Maunici- 

pale Diderot, in which the pupils are about the age of American high 
~ school pupils. Here the boys work four and a half hours daily in the 
shops for the first two years, and devote four hours daily to academic 
work. I could not obtain any evidence of the character desired by 
you concerning this school, but I have abundant reason for believing 
that the amount of academic work done by the pupils of this school, ~ 
whose time is so largely occupied by shop work, can not possibly equal 
that done by boys of the same age who can devote all their time to study. 
Another typical school is the Heole Centrale for civil and meehani- 
cal engineering and elementary architecture. The students are from 
18 to 21 years of age. The school is provided with excellent chemical 
and physical laboratories, but no shops. 

The school for mechanical engineers in the Technikum at Winter- 
thur, near Zurich, is designed for the education of foremen and super- 
intendents of machine shops. It demands a three years’ apprenticeship 
in a machine shop, or its equivalent, before entrance. This has ren- 
dered its entering classes 18 or 19 years of age. To provide an oppor- 
tunity for this preliminary apprenticeship, and at the same time to 
enable the boys to continue their studies, and thus reduce the age of 
entering, a school corresponding very closely to the American manual 
training school was established four years ago in Winterthur. To this 
school boys are admitted at 14 years of age, and work five hours daily 
in the shop and one hour daily in the drawing room. ' Here, again, the 
time devoted to shop work is more than double that given to shop work 
in the American manual training school. Another important feature 
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in which it differs from the American school is this, that the shop is a 
_ manufacturing establishment, its output being articles desi ened for 
Sale. This is diametrically opposed to the American idea which seeks 
x mental development by a series of carefully graded exercises, and 
scrupulously avoids the manufacture of salable articles, as caleulated 
_ to seeure technical skill merely. 
_ The magnificent technical high school of Berlin also demands a pre- 
_ liminary apprenticeship. As a result its students are older than those 
_ in similar American schools. <A graduate of an American manual train- 
ing school, whom I met in Berlin, was admitted to the second semester 
_of the first year of the Berlin technical school on the basis of the work 
done in the American school. He was several years younger than the 
youngest of his German classmates, since he had combined his shop 
instruction with his academic preparation. That this young man could. 
enter the Berlin technical high school several years younger than his 
classmates and half a year in advance, and maintain a good standing, 
seems to indicate that he had done essentially the same work as that 
done by his mates in two or three years less time. 
| The conelusion which I have drawn from all the facts that I was able 
—~ to collect is this: That the combination of mental and manual work 
: does not diminish the amount-of purely academic work done, provided 
the manual work is held properly in abeyance. What the proper_ 
- amount of manual work may be will depend on several circumstances, 
and may, perhaps, be inferred from the facts given below. These facts 
will certainly justify one or two hours per day, according to the age of 
4 the pupils and the character of the work. The statement just made is 
‘ based principally on the experience of scheols lower in grade than the | 
American high school, for the reasons already given. The following 
are some of the typical facts which have led me to this conclusion: 
Tiverpool.—My authority for the following ‘statements in regard 
to the Liverpool schools is Mr. C. Foster, a government inspector of 
schools, who kindly submitted to be interviewed. i 
Two years ago the school board introduced hand tool work in wood 
into several schools as an experiment. The experiment succeeded so 
well that this work is now compulsory in all Liverpool schools for boys 
under the control ef the school board. The instruction is wholly peda- 
gogie, the pupil making simple exercises to his own drawings. No 
* trade is taught. The amount of academic work done has not been 
decreased by the introduction of drawing and tool work. There is an 
evident development of mental strength, traceable directly to the 
manual work; discipline is easier, and the boys are more interested in 
their school work. ‘The inspector appointed by the imperial govern- 
ment examines the drawings and wood work as wellas the academic 
work. (This is true of Liverpool and Manchester schools, and perhaps 
a few others, but is not general throughout the United Kingdom. I 
was informed by several of the government officials in London that 
the northern cities were in advance of others in this style of school 
work.) Dering the time in which this wood work was practised in 
some of the Liverpool schools and not in others the schools havimg the 
tool work passed “at least as good examinations” as those which did 
not have it. I regret that I can not state positively the number of 
hours per week given to shop work in these boys’ schools. bees," 
For many years sewing has been taught in the girls’ schools in Liver- 
pool; a few years ago cooking was added, and now four and one-half 
c hours per week are given to these two subjects, viz., sewing (including 
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dressmaking in the higher grades) and cooking. The academic work 
has lately been increased and a higher standard of scholarship secured. 

Manchester.—The secretary of the Manchester technical institute, Mr. 
J. H. Reynolds, is my authority for statements concerning the institute 
which is equipped with carpenter shop, forge room, foundery (for lead 
castings), machine shop, plumbing shop, drawing and clay modelling 
rooms, and a very fine and complete weaving outfit. Most of the 
students are young men who work during the day and attend the 
institute in the evening only. There is, however, a class of about forty 
boys, from 14 to 15 years of age, who are day pupils, and who take 
wood work and drawing in addition to the regular academic work. Mr. 
Reynolds is positive, not only that the shop work has a pedagogic value, 
but that it stimulates to more and better academic work. 

I visited the Cheatham Hospital and Library, a “‘ blue coat” school, 
limited to 100 boys from 8 to 14 years of age, who are instructed in the 
usual studies, with drawing and wood work added. The head master, 
Mr. Brown, informed me that before the introduction of manual train- 
ing 93 per cent. of his candidates passed the government examination, 
but that since the introduction of manual training not a candidate bad 
failed. He is enthusiastically in favor of manual training as a help to 
mental discipline. 

London.—No report, however brief, on education in London would be 
complete without at least a reference to the Polytechnic, the People’s 
Palace, and their young rival, the goldsmiths’ school, at New Cross. 
These three schools are equipped with shops. The majority of the stu- 
dents arein the evening classes, but the work is of such a character 
that it does not throw any light on the question under consideration. 

Board schools.—In the year 1886 the experiment of teaching wood 
work was made in six rooms in the board schools of London. This 
experiment was so successful that instruction in wood work is now 
given, or soon will be, in all the 420 schools in London. Boys who 
have had instruction in carpentry have passed equally well in their 
other studies with those who have confined their attention to the usual 
branches. My authority here is Sir Philip Magnus, from whom, as well 
as from Sir Philip Cundliffe Owen, Mr. Gilbert Redgrave, and Mr. 
Henry J. Gibbs, I received the most courteous treatment. 

Mr. Baxter, in charge of wood work in the London board schools, 
informed me that 1,000 teachers are now receiving instruction in wood 
work and 3,000 in cardboard, clay modelling, etc., in London, prepara- 
tory to teaching those subjects, and that a similar condition exists 
throughout England. Mr. Baxter and Mr. Charles Woods, his assist- 
ant, were both emphatic in stating ‘as a result of the experiment in 
London that the wood work does not diminish the amount of academic 
work, and that it has an educational value of its own. They gave sev- 
eral instances of head masters of London schools who had at first 
violently opposed the introduction of wood work into.their respective 
schools, but who became its firm friends on witnessing its beneficial 
effects. 

The jealous care with which an English head master guards the cur- 
riculum of his school and the energy with which he instinctively resists 
the introduction of any subject having a tendency to reduce the exam- 
ination averages of his pupils are apparent when it is remembered that 
the amount of government money—the “grant” as it is called— 
depends upon his pupils’ ‘‘marks” in the government examinations. It 
is a common occurrence to hear English teachers boast of the ‘ earn- 
ing” capacity of particular pupils or classes. The People’s Palace 
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charges double fees to pupils who do not earn government graits, 
That the English schoolmaster, therefore, should consider the time 
taken from arithmetic and grammar, which are money earning studies, 
to be given to tool work, which is not yet a money earning subject, as 
so much time wasted was most natural; that after a fair trial he should 
welcome the tool work as beneficial is positive proof that, in his opin- 
ion, the tool work has not lowered his pupils’ examination averages— 
in other words, that the pupils accomplish as much academic work, at 
least, with the tool work as without it. 

One of the most interesting scheols visited was a trade school in 
Vienna, of which Herr Exner is the director. This school is peculiar in 
having larger day than night classes. Itis doing much admirable work, 
and its graduates find ready employment at good wages. Of their eight 
hours its students spend four in the shop. Dr. Exner, who is also a 
member of the Austrian parliament, and a man of eminent ability and 
great influence, maintains that four hours of shop work and four hours 
of study make a stronger man than eight hours of study, but that the 
time thus taken from study necessarily reduces the amount of academic 
work done by his students. And this is, I think, in accord with the 
experience of all who have had to do with schools in which the manual 
work occupies so large a part of the student’s time. But it is also the 
opinion of those with whom I have come in contact, who have been 
connected with schools in which the time given to tecl work is consid- 
erably less, that a moderate amount of manual training not only does 
not reduce the academic work done, but that it stimulates the student 
to greater effort and more successful study. This statement is true in 
regard to every city in which I found the conditions permitting a com- 
parison to be made. In most of the cities visited, however, the absence 
of manual training, or the great attention devoted to it, rendered it im- 
possible for me to draw any conclusions on the subject in hand. 


On receiving the foregoing statement from Dr. Belfield it was deemed 

_ best to pursue the same line of inquiry, but on a more clearly defined 
basis, in this country, and after a conference with him by the Commis- 
sioner of Labor he was urged to undertake the inquiry through corre- 
spondence. Dr. Belfield was so well known to all the principals of man- 
ual training schools and the presidents of technological institutions in 
this country that he seemed, with his recent experience in Kurope, to 
be well equipped for the study. In order to carry this inquiry on sys- 
tematically Dr. Belfield issued a circular, of which the following is a 


copy: 
CuicaGco, May 30, 1892. 


on 


DEAR Sir: At the request of the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, United 
States Commissioner of Labor, I am endeavoring to collect some data 
from the manual training schools of this country, on the relation of 
manual to academic work. You will greatly oblige by mailing me 
answers to the following queries concerning your institution. 

Very respectfully, 


Director of the Chicago Manual Training School. 


as How many hours per day, or per week, are given by each pupil to 
shop work (excluding drawing)? 
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2. How many hours to drawing? 

3. What is the character of the shop work fot boys? For girls? 

4, Is shop work compulsory on all pupils? 

5. What is the effect of woe work on the amount and character of 
the pupil’s academic work: 1. In mathematics? 2. In science? 3. 
In literature? 4. In en: 

I wish to know whether the pupil who takes are training, in addition to the 
regular academic work, does as much academic work, and does it as well, as the 
pupil who has the academic work only. 

6. Do you perceive any effect of shop work on the mind or character 
of the pupil different from the effect of the academic work? If so, what? 
and how much? 

7. What is the maximum time which, in your judgment, can be 
devoted to shop work without injury to academic work? 

8. To what grade of pupils (primary, grammar, or high school) do 
the answers to “the foregoing questions refer? 

9. Kindly add whatever remarks you may think pertinent. 


The results of Dr. Belfield’s inquiry are best stated by himself in a 
report made to the Department under date of October 18, 1892, as 
follows: 


I have the honor to submit the following report in accordance with 
your instructions given in May last. It was your wish that I should 
ascertain the effect on academic studies of the manual work of the 
character usually prescribed in schools known as manual training 
schools, particularly whether the addition of such hand work to the 
usual curriculum interferes with the progress of the pupilin his ordinary 
studies. In furtherance of this object I prepared a cireular (copy of 
which is enclesed) and sent it to the presidents of technological schools, 
universities having engineering departments, to city superintendents 
of public schools in which manual training exists, and to princi- 
pals and directors of manual training schools and of high schools 
including manual training in their work. In order to secure unbiased 
reports I addressed the circular, whenever possible, not to the person 
immediately in charge of the manual training, but to some official of 
superior rank, whose position enabled him to perceive more clearly and 
to judge more dispassionately the effect of manual training on the 
other studies. For instance, I addressed a circular, not to the princi- — 
pal of the Philadelphia Manual Training School, but to the superintend- 
ent of the Philadelphia public schools; and this expedient will explain 
the absence from this reportof communications from several men engaged 
in this department of education. In some cases, however, my circular 
was referred to, and answered by, the teacher directly in charge of the 
manual training department. 

_ The circular was prepared specially for schools of grammar and high 
school grade, in which manual training is usually added to the regular 
academic curriculum. It was, however, as has been stated, sent to 
technological schoels, also, although it was well understood by the 
writer that some of the inquiries were not pertinent to the work done 
in such institutions, in order to make the results of my investigations 

as broad as possible. 

To the circulars sent forty-two replies were received, the tabulated 

results of which are given on separate sheets which accompany this 
letter. Your attention is invited especially to the replies to questions 
numbered 5 and 6, as embodying the information particularly desired 
by you. 5 
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The general testimony of the replies is that pupils taking manual 


training as a part of their school work, in the regular school hours, 


yor 


accomplish as much academic work as, or more than, those pupils who 


 deyote the same number of hours to school work without the manual 
training. While a few of the officials reporting are unable to say 


more than that they perceive no reduction in the quantity or quality of 


_ academie work done, the large majority reportmore and betteracademic 
work when the hand work is added. It is noticeable that as a general 


rule the larger the amount of time given to manual training the more 
marked are the beneficial results. 

The testimony in regard to the comparative quantity and quality of 
academic work done by those who do, and those who do not, take the 
hand work is, I think, most valuable when given by those reporting 
from schools in which the hand. work is optional. In such schools, 
where each class is composed of pupils, some of whom take the manual 
training and some not, but to all of whom the same lessons in academi¢ 
work are assigned, the opportunity for comparison is remarkably good. 
Such a school as the Toledo high school affords the opportunity, and 
the present superintendent of the Toledo schools, who makes the report, 
has had unusual facilities for studying this matter, since he was the 


- principal of the Teledo high school when manual training was added 
to its course. His remarks, as well as those of Dr. Woodward of 


Saint Louis, Mr. Richards of the Pratt Institute, Mr. Stanwood of Cin- 
cinnati, and President Fetterolf of Girard College, and others, are 


“worthy of attention, coming from careful observers who have given 
years to the study of the subject. 


The reports from the schools are arranged in the alphabetical order 
of states, the grammar and high schools in one class, the universities 
and technological schools in another. 

The results of Dr. Belfield’s inquiries, presented in tabular form, ag 
indicated in the report just given, are of great value. The testimony 


is universal from the leading training schools in this country as to the 
time which can be devoted to shop work without injury to academic 
work, and upon the effect of manual training on the amount and char- 
acter of the pupil’s academic work in various directions. These results 


are shown in the following tabulated statement: 
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MANUAL TRAINING IN GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Hoursperweek| Character of shop 
in— work for— 
Mar- 
in- A ce tate 
ZN Name of institution: | > ame eng omicial aiite . 
of person reporting. Sho D ‘ 
num- P pa Boys. Girls. 
ber. work. | ing. 

1 | Cogswell Polytechnic Col- | Elisha Brooks, princi- Tk 3} | Carpentry, | Model- 
lege, San Francisco, Cali- pal. turning, | Jing,carv- 
fornia. forging. ing. 

2] Public schools, Washing- | W. B. Powell, super- 2 2 | Wood,met-| Sewing, 
ton, District of Colambia. intendent. | al. cooking. 

8 | Allanta University, Atlan- | Horace Bumstead, vey 14 | Bench, Sewing, 
ta, Georgia. president. lathe, cooking, 

torge,me-| laundry, 
chanical nursing. 
drawing. 

4| English high and manual | Albert G. Lane, su- 10 5 cl Woody ©. |leteconeete ee 
training school, Chicago, perintendent. forge, 

Illinois. foundery, 
machine 
| shop, 

5 | Gramimar schools, Chicago, | Albert G. Lane, su- 2 14) Woods: 2). Steve cco 
Illinois. perintendent. 

6 | Chicago Manual Training | Henry HU. Belfield, di- 10 5 | Wood, See es eS- 
Schoo}, Chicago, Illinois. rector. foundery, 

forge, 
machine 
shop 

7 | High school, La Grange, | Henry W. Thurston, 3 251) Wodd see =| eee 
Hllinois. principal. 

8 | Manual training school, | O. Curtis Wicks, in- 23 23 | Wood...--. Carving, 
Moline, Illinois. structor in manual cooking. 

work. 

9 | Manualtraining highschool,| H.F.A. Kleinschmidt, 10 Bal NVOOdi a acme ace ses 
Louisville, Kentucky. principal. foundery, 4 

forge, 
machine 
’ shop, 
sheet 
metal. 

10 | Baltimore Mannal Training | A. Newton Ebaugh, c10 Bon AVOOG len acca 
School, Baltimore, Mary- professor of higher forge, 
land. mathematics. machine 

shop, 
sheet 
_| metal. 
11 | McDonogh School, McDon- | Duncan C. Lyle, prin- | 8 to9 3: | OWO0 CES 2s ooo tocersee 
ogh, Maryland. cipal. moulding, 
printing. 
12 | High school, Springfield, | Charles Jacobus, su- Tk 83: Wood) > 4/3. aeeaae ee 
Massachusetts. pervisor of manual forge, 
training. ‘ foundery, 
machine 
shep. 
13 | Public schools, Waltham, , Superin- 4 2 Wioodse. oi. . See 
Massachusetts. tendent. | forge. 
14 | Public schools, Winchester, | E. Hunt, superintend- 2 13) Wid! so -5| aoe 
Massachusetts. ent. 
15 | High school, Minneapolis, | John Morris, super- 63 Seu VVOOd ert al Seen Seeeete 
Minnesota. visor. metal 
16 | High school, Saint Paul, | Albert A. Gordon, jr., 5 Dh" | OOU EL seam ene 
Minnesota. supervisor. forge, 
machine 
shop. 


a Below high school, 
bIna regular manual training school. 


(a) 
Wes. . 


Yes.. 


hm NG: 3% 


Yes.. 


Nor. 2 


Yes.. 


Nats 2 


INO: 


No: 


No..- 


No 5. 


ls ated 


CHAP. XII.—MANUAL 


TRAINING AND BOOK WORK. 


‘ 
\ 


MANUAL TRAINING IN GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Effect of shop work on the— 


Amount and character of aca- 
demic work in mathematics, 
science, literature, and in gen- 
eral. 


Mind and charac- 
ter different from 
the effect of aca- 
demic work. 


Maximum hours 
which can be de- 
voted to shop 
work without in- 
jury to academic 
work. 


Grade 
of pupils 
roferred to. 


Makes the mind brighter and 
keener in mathematics and sci- 
ence. Thestudentis moreinter- 
ested in the general work of the 
school. 

Just the same and just as good ... 


We see no loss accruing to the ac- 
ademic work either in quantity 
orquality. Idoubtifshop work 
had better be prolonged far into 
the higher courses where time is 
a more important element. 

All being required to take the 
full course we can not compare. 


Intensifies interest in all work, 
and does academic work as well. 


In mathematics and science more 
and better work ; in literature 
less. The general average more 
and better. 


No effect. No academic work is 
omitted for sake of manual 
training. 


School open too short a time to 
notice effect. 


The school is new. As much ac- 
ademic work, and as well done, 
as in other high schools. 


More analytic power. Cultivates 
powers of observation. Opens 
field for expression. 


The pupil who takes manual train- 
ing in addition to the regular ac- 
ademic work dves more academ- 
ic work and does it better than 
the pupil who has the academic 
work only. 

No difference perceptible; fully 
equal and possibly more 
earnestly done. F 


School in operation one year only. 
Can not determine. 
MOOG IH ANIE Sos aici wie aleinleinisinieis)i~ ie 


A help rather than a hindcrance.. 


In mathematics and science, in- 
creased amount and higher 
character. 


More self-reliant. 
No suspicion that 
work is degrad- 
ing. 


Tecan not honestly 
say that Isee it; 
yet I believe it 
exists and is a 
beneficial effect. 


Not ascertained... 


Develops closer ap- 
plication. 


Develops the will 
power and the 
judgment with 
much earnestness 
and readiness. 

Helps self-con- 
trol and adds to 
interest in all 
work; increases 
enthusiasm. 

A decided effectin 
dignity and in- 
dependence. 

Makes them more 
self-reliant. 


Cuitivates inde- 
pendent investi- 
gation. 


Iam convinced the 
effect is good. 


A little more man- 
liness, good judg- 
ment, and a bet- 
ter eye for busi- 
ness. 


More thoughtfal. - 


Yes. Refers to 
article publish- 
d 


ed. 

Yes. The mind 
is broadenedand 
made more Ca- 
pable of under- 
standing a logi- 
cal course of 
reasoning. 


eT ive in lower classcs. 


S. Ex. 65.——39 


2 per Cay csc se cle 


2 to 4 per week ... 


1§ per day 


10 per week....... 
\ 
/ 


2 per week 


73 to 10 per week . 


2 per day 


14 per day 


b 2 per day 


* 


10 per week....... 


10 per week..-...- 


7k per week......- 


4 per week 


2 to 3 per week... 


10 per week. .-.--- 


7% per week......- 


High school. 


Three upper 
grades of 
grammar; 3 
classes col- 
lego _—pre- 
paratory. 

Highschool. 


Seventhand 
eighth 
grammar. 

Highschool. 


High school.| 


High school. 


High school. 


Upper gram- 
mar and 
highschool. 


Grammar 
and high 
school. 


High school. 


Fighth and 
ninth gram- 
mar. 

Eighth and 
ninth gram- 
mar, and 
high school. 
High school. 


High school. 


10 


12 


13 


14 


15 


1¢ 


MANUAL TRAINING IN GRAMMAR AND HiGH SCHOOLS—Continued. 


Aye 
IONER OF 


re 


Mar- 
cies sovct't tn 4 | Name and official title 
al Name of institution. | of person reporting. 
num- 
ber. 
1 | Saint Louis Manual Train- | C. M. Woodward, di- 
ing School, Saint Louis, rector. 
Missouri. 
i 
® 
2} Public schools, Concord, | L.J.Rundlett, super- 
New Hampshire. intendent. 
3‘! Public schools, Mont Clair, | J.H.Love,clerkboard | 
New Jersey. of education, ! 
4 | Publicschools, Orange, New| Usher W. Cutts, su- 
Jorsey. perintendent. 
5 | Public schools, Vineland, | J. P. Bennett, swperin- 
New Jersey. tendent. 
6 | High School, Albany, New | Oscar D. Robinson, 
York. principal. 
7 | Public schools, Jamestown, 


New York. 


Novillus R. Regers, 
superintendent. 


Character of shop 


Hours per week 
in— work for— 
Sh Draw- . 
Hi 1 ape Boys. : Girls. 

10 BLOW OG as Gite on iene 
foundery, = 
forge, 
machine 

= shop. | 
2 PP Wl00G.& <3 Sewing --- 
2 2 | Wood, Cooking, | 
metal. sewing, 
model- 
| ling,wocd 
carving. 
1 De IWi00dch fmclec tes getataec 
a 
tto3 | 1tolg | Wood.... | Sewing -.-| | 
abe 2 | Wood..... Sigaeeeees 
14 2 | Wood..-.. Sewing, 
etc. 


te oe a 


r 
nee 
ary 


“ 


iy Dain) a Pees Ta ee on 


wd fey 


. 


~ 


Shop | 
Wo 


ms a 
aE ‘ 


Effect of shop work on the— 


No-..| Generally favorable.........---... 


eal: | Amount and character of aca- | Mind and charac- 

cone demic work in mathematics, | ter different from 

sey science, literature, and in gen- | the effect of aca- 
eral. demic work, 

Yes-..| 1. The introduction does not les- | The effect appears 
sen the amountofmathematics; | to be an unu- 
it greatly improves the quality. | sual clearness 
2. The same is true of the work | in concepts in 
in scienee. The knowledge of | which efinite 
tools and principles of construc- | relations and ex- 
tion is invaluable in laboratory | actlimits arenec- 
work. 3. The amount of lan-| essary. Sound- 
guage and literature is less | ing pbrases are 
than in most schools, but the | lesssatisfactory, 
qualityis high. 4. Shop work | and the student 
helps in a high degree to give | is not content to 
general intelligence and inde-| stop short of a 
pendent thought and action. | sound and clear 
In a word, as an education | conclusion. In 
which develops faculty and | our higher poly- 
gives power and a taste for | technic work (en- 
more education, shop work as| gineering) the 
an element in a curriculum has | graduates of the 
positive value, manual training 

school have a 

high reputation 

for ability to at- 

tack new prob- 

lems and do inde- 

pendent work. 

In practical af- 

p32 fairs they seem 

? to be able to 

bear an unusual 

amount of re- 

sponsibility in 
directing work. 

No-...| I have observed no appreciable | Pupils are gener- 
difference. I think all work ally more accu- 
that tends to develop the man- rate in their 

r ual part of a child’s organiza- school work. 
tion should be made compul- 
sory, but should not be so ar- 
ranged as to break the conti- 
nuity of regular school work. 

Yes TONEY Ss5 Bok es ance Seana Yes. See suporin- 

tendent’s report. 

Yes..| Better work done in mathematics | Pupils _ observe 
and science; no special differ- more closely and 
ence in literature; an excellent reason from 
effect in general. cause to effect. 

Ithink the boys 
are more manly 
and self-respect- 

: ing in conse- 

quence. 

No...| 1. Not marked. 2. Helpful. 3. | It cultivates the 

_ | Notnvoted. 4. It has drawn at- habit of atten- 
tention from this work hereto- tion and in- 
fore, but not much now. creases careful- 

ness. 

Yes..| The manual training pupil does | Our experience is 
as much work (academic) and too limited for 
does it as well as the one who answer. 
has academic work only. We 
are agreed that the influence of 
manual training in our school 
is good in every respect, men- 
tally, morally, and physically; 
and we know that in many in- 
stances it has great influence 
in giving direction to the fu- 
ture life of the pupil. 

In some cases the 


work begets 
an interest in 
school which 
nothing else has 
secured. 


: “Aa Me “ os -_ a . : ( : a 5 
‘CHAP. ‘XTIL—MANUAL TRAINING AND BOOK WORK. 


Maximum hours 
which can be de- 
voted to shop 
work without in- 
jury to academic 
work. 
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MANUAL TRAINING IN GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS—Continued. 


Mar- 

Grade gin- 
of pupils al 

referred to. jnum- 

ber. 


10 per week....... 


2 per week........ 


2 per week........ 


2 per week. ....... 


1 to 3 per week... 


Depends on aca- 
demic course, 
and many other 
things. 


Highschool.| 1 


Primary, oa 
grammar, 


high 
aehoot. r 


Highest 4 
grammar : 
grades 
and high 
school. 


Grammar 5 
and high 
school. 


High school. 6 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF LABOR, 


MANUAL TRAINING IN GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS—Continued. 


Name of institution. 


Name and official title 
of person reporting. 


i) 


Public schools, Newburgh, 
Now York. 


Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


Technical School, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


, Superin- 
tendent. 


C.R. Richards, direc- 
tor department of 
science and tech- 
nology. 


J.B. Stanwood, direc- 
tor. 


Hoursperweek|} Character of shop 
in— work for— 

Sho Draw . 
sate ing. Boys Girls. 
2'to 2h |.....2-. IW 00dec2cc|tacece sass 

8} | 34 to44| Wood, Sewing, 
foundery,| dress- 
forge, making, 
machine milli- 
shop, tin nery, 
smith- wood 
ing. carviog, 

cook- 
ing. , 


10 5 


Ea 


re Pr? poe 
ee ee i 


¢ 


‘ 


AL TRAINING 


AND BOOK WORK, 
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MANUAL TRAINING IN GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS—Continued. 


Effect of shop work ®n the— 


Amonnt and character of aca- 
demic work in mathematics, 
science, literature, and in gen- 
eral. 


Yes.. 


Good. They do as much and as 
well; from increased interest 
believe they/do better. 


We believe that the discipline of 


concentrated effort obtained 
through the shop work 
strengthens the power of appli- 
cation in the academic studies; 
and that the care and accuracy 
demanded in these operations 
reacts most helpfully upon all 
other school work. We cer- 
tainly find that the interest of 
the pupil in his school work, 
as a whole, is decidedly stimu- 
Jated by his shop work expe- 
rience, and that he approaches 
his other studies with greater 
zeal than would otherwise be 
the case. Although we have 
no means of making a direct 
comparison between our pupils 
and those taking academic 
studies only, we believe emphat- 
ically that our pupils would 
compare favorably with these 
in intellectual development. 


As our school is operated upon 
the plan that shop work is a 
benefit to academic work, our 
existence isan answer in the 
affirmative. The exceptional 
cases (in which pupils do not 
take shop work) all indicate 
that the pupils taking sho 
and academic work accomplis 
the most. ‘The field of observa- 
tion, however, is rather small, 
too small, in fact, to base a posi- 
tive statement upon. 


Mind and charac- 


Maximum hours 
which can be de- 
voted to shop 
work without in- 


Man- 
Grade gin- 
of pupils al 


eh d : ote es jury to academic referred to. te 
demic work. work. ; 
Effect is, to a | 2to 24 per week...| One year 1 
eat extent, in- grammar, 
irect. We be- three 
lieve it decided- years high 
ly beneficial. school. 


We, however, do 

not feel that 

the influence of 
manual  train- 
ing should be 
sought—in its 
effect upon tho 
other studies of 
the school, but 
rather in- the 
better develop- 
ment of an in- 
dependent side 
of the pupil's 
character, and 
in the training 
and disciplineof 
the will. Tho 
regular academ- 
ic studies deal 
mainly with the 
processes of the 
intellect and 
with the emo- 
tions, but the 
strengthening 
and —_ develop- 
ment of the ex- 
ecutive facul- 
ties are pecul- 
jarly the prov- 
ince of manual 
training. In 
this direction 
the results are 
strongly _ obvi- 
ous, and the 
growth of the 
power of care- 
ful, painstaking 
effort, of per- 
sistence, and 
again, of decis- 
ion, is most 
marked. This 
result of this 
development 
means inevita- 
bly greater self- 
reliance, and in- 
dependence of 
thought and 
character. 

Our shop work 
appears to give 
greater self-re- 
lianceand stead- 
iness to pupil’s 
character. Per- 
haps steadiness 
represents the 
trait that seems 
to bo most dom- 
inant. This 
steadiness rep- 
resents, to our 
minds, the form- 
ation of the hab- 
it of industry; 
this industry, 
too, is apparent 
in the academic 
as in the shop 
work. 


4 of school day... 


Sper’ day. 2. <.003 


-| High school 2 


High school.| 3 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF LABOR. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS—Continued. : 


Name of institution. 


—= 


i) 


wo 


High School, Toledo, Ohio.. 


Girard College, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 


Manual Training School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia. 


Public schools, Tidioute, 
Pennsylvania. 


Public schools, West Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania. 


@| Hoursper week Character of shop 
in— work for— 
sre and Poe opine 
of person reporting. | gyoy | Draw- ; 
as ee ing. Boys. Girls. 
H. W. Compton, su- | 3to 7} | 3to0 3% | Wood, Wood 
perintendent. foundery,| carving, 
forge, sewing, 
machine ccoking, 
‘| shop. dress- 
making. 
A. H. Fetterolf, presi- @5c| VEt05 |p Wood,  fe---2--252.5 
dent. metal, 
foundery, 
electri- 
cal me- 
chanics. 7 
Edward Brooks, su- 10 S| Wood! Sto S aan eee 
perintendent, foundery, 
forge, 
machine 
shop, tin. 
R.D. Crawford, super- 3 2) J Wiood S. 2scpeNieule.e4 
intendent. ‘ 
Addison Jones, super- 2 Oe VOOR. Cale na seeetels 
intendent. 


a@ Including mechanical drawing. 


eS 
3 


Wes 


Yes.. 


Noa 


AN eg 


we 


yl eo iva 
-—MANUAL “TRAINING 


~ 


AND BOOK WORK. 


» a) 


MANUAL TRAINING IN GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS—Continned. 


Effect of shop work on the— 


Amount and character of aca- 
~ demic work in mathematics, 


science, literature, and in gen- 
eral. 


Mind and charac- 
terdifferent from 
the effect of aca- 
demic work. 


B15 


Our pupils go right along with 


the manual training work and 
the text book work; those in 
manual doing just the same 
amount of work in text books 
as those who take no manual 
work. So far as I can judge 
from general observation of the 
characters and the mental work 
of the pupils, 1 see but little 
difference in the two classes of 

apils. Some pupils do both 
<inds of work easily; some, 
less fortunate in mental organi- 
a he will fail to do cither line 
well. 


Our experience is that boys do 
better in academic work with 
practice in manual training. 
In mathematics they have bet- 
ter ideas of the form, size, and 
dimensions of objects. 1n nat- 
ntal science they are benefited 
by the knowledge they acquire 
of the facts and forces of mat- 
ter. Our school week consists 
of thirty-two hours, and we are 
convineed that we accomplish 
more in twenty-seven hours 
with manual training than we 
would in thirty-two hours with- 
out manual training. 

We believe that the pupils in our 
manual training school do quite 
as much work in a given time 
as those in any city high school, 
and that the character of the 
work they do is quite as good 
as the work in the average high 
school. 4 


They do as much work and fully 
as well. I think the proper 
place for manual training is in 
the grammar schools. Have 
tried it in both grammar and 
high school for six years. 

The boys do as much work, and, I 
believe, do it better than the 
girls who do not go to the shop. 


I think the effect 
of manual train- 
ing on_ the 
minds and char- 
acters of pupils 
is healthful and 
wholesome. So 
much ‘depends 
on the mental 
constitution of 
individual pu- 
pils that it 
seems to me it 
willalways bea 
dificult matter 
to answer satis- 
factorily such 
questions as the 
above. 

We findthat since 
the introduc- 
tion of manual 
training our 
discipline is 
made easier, 
and that boys 
show more in- 
telligence in 
comprehending 
whatever is 
brought to their 
notice, while, in 
general, they 
have a wider 


range of thought. 


Manual training 
strengthens the 
power of the 
will, develops 
the faculties of 
observation and 
judgment, and 
gives a keen in- 
tellectual grasp 
generally of the 
principles of 
mathematics 
and science, and 
as @  conse- 
quence it has a 
beneficial influ- 
ence morally. 


More practical. ... 


The work in the 
shop inculcates 
the habit of 
seeing things 
when they are 
looked at by the 
pupils. The 
shop makes the 
boys more ac- 
curate in their 
thinking. More 
boys desire to 
learn _ trades, 
and, especially, 
more of them 
go to the engi- 
neering courses 
at college. 


b Free-hand. _ 


erie Onn 

which can be de- 

voted to shop Kose 

work without in- i POD ¢ 
jury to academic | *trred to. 
work. 

SAT See Coo Highest 
grammar 
grade and 

highschool. 
2 POVJORY cesses Grammar 
and high 
school. 
The same time as | High school. 
is given to aca- 
demic work. a 
L per day. 5.5... Grammar 
2 per week........| High school. 


5 


bee 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF LABOR. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS—Concluded. 


Hours per week 


Character of shop 


Mar- in— work tor— 
gin- serenade Name and official title | 

1 N f institution. : 
Seen a. Beet of person reporting. | gp op | Draw- , ae 
ber. work. | ing. oys. irls. 

1 | Le Moyne Normal Insti- | A.J. Steele, principal. 5 2 | Wood, Sewing, 
tute, Memphis, Tennes- printing.| cooking, 
see. printing. | 

2 | Public schools, Appleton, | O. H. Ecke, principal 5 EA Sere BaP RES All Sere so gene 
Wisconsin. Ryan high school. 

8 | Public schocls, Menomonie, | R. B. Dudgeon, super- 5 33 | Wood..... Cooking, 
Wisconsin. intendent. sewing. 


~~ ~ 


CHAP, ‘XI.—MANUAL TRAINING AND BOOK WORK. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS—Concluded. 
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no : Effect of shop work on the— 


Maximum hours M 
work which can be de- Grate aie : 
} og Amount and character of aca- | Mind and charac- | Voted Me aio of pupils wal 
x demic work in mathematics, | terdifferentfrom | Work wit ae in- | referred to. (nam 
ke Be science, literature, and in gen- | the effect of aca- lees SAE ber. 
ae ‘| eral. demic work. AAS, 
Yes..| In mathematics and science, di- | The tendency is 4 of school time ..| Grammar 
None rect and undoubted help. In to train or lead and high 
literature and generally, can to natural meth- school. 
see no injury. We prize most ods of study; 
highly the educational side or cramming or 
value of manual training. mere memvriz- 
ing is dropped 
for real study. 
No-...} It does not interfere with aca-| It makes them | 5 per week..-....-. Upper gram- 
demic work in any of these sub- more practical mar and 
jects, and rather helps out in their thought, high school. 
observation in science. and produces 
better and more 
interested work- 
‘ ers. 
No.:.| After the novelty of the work | I did notice that | 2 per aay ..-....-.. Tigh school. 3 


wore off the academic work did 
not suffer in the least. In 
many cases, especially among 
the slower pupils, the academic 
work seemed to improve. 


the pupils who 
were noticeably 
careless and un- 
tidy in their 
work in aca- 
demic lines be- 
came ambitious 
to do work 
which compar- 
ed favorably 
with that of 
other pupils, 
and it seemed 
to me that these 
pupils were 
somewhat  in- 
spired by a self- 
respect and 
pride which 
reached beyond 
the schcol work. 


EEE EUS EEE SSIES USS 


taf. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF LABOR. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN UNIVERSITIES AND TECHNOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


Nanie of institution. 


—_— 


University of Illinois, 
Champaign, Illinois. 


Rose Polytechnic Institute, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Iowa Agricultural College, 
Ames, Lowa. 


Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Polytechnic institute, W or- 
cester, Massachusetts. 


University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Cornell University (Sibley 
College), Ithaca, New 
York. 5 

Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Col- 
lege Station, Texas. 


Name and official titie 
of person reporting. 


i 


Thomas J. Burrill, 
acting regent. 


H. T. Eddy, presi- 
dent. a 


G. W. Bissell, profes- 
sor of mechanical 
engineering. 


Bs Ne Tyler, secre- 
tary. 


H. Tf. Fuller, presi- 
dent. 


C. G. Taylor, super- 
intendent of shops. 


R. H. Thurston, di- 


rector Sibley College. 


—— ——, president.... 


ain English courses. 


Hours per week| Character of shop 
in— work for— 
re 2 wien Boys. Girls. 
10°)... -<-} Wood;3ron).—_. <2 J. oe 
10to 15 6 | Wood, met|.........-+- 
al. 

8 Gains eae PR oe Pe 
Eases Se WV Ood:met-"s. tee 
al. 

15 GaP athernee dees eas 
making. 
( g 4) Machine- |<s>....-22. 
shop, pat- 
ternmak- 
ing, foun- 
dery, forge. 
9 295/4iher tour (Sc. 2s see eee 
principal 
shops. 
4| 2to5 | Wood, et Sees 
forge,ma- 
chine 
shop. 


a tet Ls av 3. 


3 


Effect of shop work on the— 


which can be de- Guede pt 
e in- 
| Amount and character of aca- | Mind and charac- ibe Pee SP | of pupils | “al 
demic work in mathematics, | terdifferentfrom'| jury to academic | Tefrred to. num- 
science, Hterature, and in gen the effect of aca- | Work ber. 
eral. “ demic work. : 
1 : 
}/ Themen do same class work as | Nothing definite | 2 per day ..-..---- Freshman 1 
others not taking shop work, noticed. class, col- 
__ and are certainly not behi nd, lege. , 
| We have no academic pupils. -.--- It increases alert- | Variesaccording to) College 2 
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Independent inquiries which have been made all seem to indicate the 
truthfulness of the conclusion reached by Dr. Belfield, as stated in his 
report of May 1892, given above, relative to his study of the question 
in Europe, that the combination of mental and manual work does not 
diminish the amount of purely academic work done, provided the man- 
ual work is held properly in abeyance; and as to specific time, the facts 
justified him in stating that from one to two hours per day, according 
to the age of the pupils and the character of the work, can be profita- 
bly applied to the manual side of education. The evidence brought 
cut in the foregoing tabulated statement relative to American institu- 
tions clearly justifies this conclusion, and, as stated, independent 
inquiries by officers of*the Department of men who have had long 
experience, both in carrying on the work of manual training schools 
and in manual training as applied in reformatories, result in the posi- 
tive corroboration of such conclusion. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


MANUAL TRAINING AND TRADE INSTRUCTION IN REFORMATO- 
RIES. 


As progress is made in the study of criminology the causes of crim- 
inal action become more clearly understood and the criminal appears 
more and more in the light of an undeveloped being; and heis undevel- 
oped in all his faculties, whether he is considered as a worker or as a 
moral and intellectual being. Notonly are those faculties which enable 
a man to labor honestiy and faithfully for the care and support of him- 
self and family undeveloped, but all the others. If this position be the 

correct one penology should find ways and means of developing the . 
criminal in all his faculties. The corrigible criminals, or those amen- 
able to reformatory efforts, represent probably from one-eighth to one- 
sixth of all long term convicts. Under modern penological views there 
is a revolt from the old, cruel, and barbarous system of setting prisoners 
at work at what is known as purely penal labor, that is, running a 
tread-mill or turning a crank; and the assumption now is that men in 
prison should be set at work in the same industries and in the same 
way and under the same methods which exist outside of prisons. This 
plausible position is taken by most penologists; but when the matter 
of reformation is considered, then the question of development along 
those lines on which a boy can best be developed becomes important. 
The criminal must be kept in honorable and skilful employment; his 
intellectual and moral powers, if susceptible of development, must be 
trained in various directions. The treatment of this subject, appealing 
broadly te philanthropic interests, as well as to all who desire to secure 
the safety of society, must be illustrated by one grand example only, 
that drawn from the experience of the New York State Reformatory 
at Elmira; for the experience of this institution ean be the experience 
of all institutions wherever conditions are similar. The information re- 
lating to this celebrated reformatory is taken from the writings of the 
editor of The Summary, a periodical published at the Elmira reform- 
atory, the editor always being an inmate of*the institution, and the 
Sixteenth Year Book of the institution; and many of the statements 
herein made are in the actual language taken from these works and 
adapted to the methods of an official report. 

The Elmira reformatory of today is to the reformatory of 1876, to 

_— put the proposition mathematically, as sixteen is to one. From a mere 

modernized penitentiary, as it was essential it should be in the first 
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few months of its existence, when its population was recruited with 
more or less discrimination from the state prisons at Auburn and Sing 
Sing, and with accommodations for less than 5090, the institution has been 
developed into a great compulsory educational establishment for improv- 
able felons and corrigibles; and there were, at the close of 1891, about 
1,390 men undergoing a systematic process of reintegration and prepara- 
tion for again commingling with society. Moral, mental, and manual 
training have been systematically codrdinated, with the end in view of 
turning out practical, self-helping, self-controlling citizens. Asis well 
known the system in practice at Elmira is that of indeterminate sentence, | 
the reformable convict being sent there by the courts under a sentence to 
last until the proper authorities consider the inmate competent to mingle 
again with his fellows outside the institution, and even then the institu-* 
tion has its hold upon the discharged or partially discharged convict. 
In the treatment of the inmates convalescence was construed to be 
moral, intellectual, and physical capability to earn a livelihood, and a 
disposition to live in consonance with the self-protective requirements 
of society. Under this consideration of what criminal convalescence is 
it is obvious that the course of treatment essential to secure it would 
be cultivation of mind and body to a point that would render the 
subject fit to take an honorable stand in the honest vocation which 
seemed best adapted to his conditions. The reformatory prescription, 
then, as stated by the editor referred to, consists of a trinity of m’s— 
mental, moral, and manual training—and these ingredients have been 
used in varying proportions during the past sixteen or seventcen - 
years, their relations in the remedy being invariably controlled by the 
needs of the patient as developed in diagnosis, and oftentimes by the 
invention of better methods and the intervention of new laws. The 
success of the application of this prescription has been such that at 
the end of a decade the reformatory had firmly established itself 
as something more than an experiment, although it has continued to 
rank as an experimental station, inasmuch as opportunity is con- 
stantly afforded for the test of plans that offer promise of aid in 
accomplishing the ends aimed at.» While. the cardinal features of the 
reformatory plan have remained unaltered, from the first there have 
been numerous changes in the details of the curriculum, and during 
the past few years there have been many innovations resulting from 
the variable statutes, the immense increase in intermural population, 
and a more widespread understanding of the reformatory’s system 
and its object by the general public. Both design and chance have 
conspired to give prominence to the educational factor, until now the 
term ‘technological university” is often applied to the institution; 
and the term can hardly be regarded as a misnomer. The apparent 
chief pursuit at present of a large majority of the inmates is educa- 
tion, and from sunrise until considerably after sunset their minds, 
their wills, and their muscles are exercised, now in acquiring a service- 
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able trade and learning to apply it, now in bridging the chasm between 
illiteracy and a comprehension of language, mathematics, and the sci- 
ences, and again in debating and deciding theoretical and practical 
moral points which had been entirely unconsidered by the inmates, 
and always in practising self-control and subordination to constituted 
authority, which is the concomitant of a strict disciplinary régime. 

Systematic trades instruction was first undertaken in 1886, and then 
only in a small way, owing to lack of space and absence of suitable 
appliances. In that year three connected one story pavilions, Greek 
eTOSS shaped and affording 27,000 square feet floor room, were con. 
structed and fitted with Sein keale for teaching the rudiments of 
half a dozen trades, including plastering, bricklaying, stone cutting, 
blacksmithing, carpentry, and frescoing, to about 150 men, Only an 
hour and a half of two evenings each week were set apart for instruc- 
tion and practice, and yet most gratifying results were noted. It was 
just about this time that the labor system was being changed from the 
contract to the state account, in conformity with the will of the people 
expressed by their ballots, and it was planned to take advantage of 
the opportunity thus provided to reinforce the trades instruction by 
the establishment of diversified industries in which a fair amount of 
skill would be required, whereby inmates could in their daily labor 
prepare themselves to earn sufficiently when relieved of restraint. 
Much progress had been made in this direction, and the scope of the 
evening trades school had been greatly widened when the legislature, 
in the summer of 1888, passed a bill which substantially prohibited all 
convict labor, except for the making of articles to be used by the state 
in its various institutions. This measure, in its application to the 
reformatory, seemed to demand the substitution of the trades school 
for productive labor, and it was not many weeks before all the inmates 
of the institution, excepting those required for the conduct of its cleri- 
cal and domestic affairs, had been organized in trades classes and were 
devoting half of every day in fitting themselves for engaging as jour- 
neymen or advanced apprentices in some one of twenty-five trades 
taught. Disciplinary officers were engaged with special reference to 
their competence to impart technological instruction, and courses were 
prepared with the utmost care. For those whom it would benefit 
classes in mechanical drawing were formed under expert draughtsmen. 
Capacity to earn a living at some recognized trade became, under the 
rules, indispensable to conditional release. 

The effects upon the men were most salutary. In this method of 
reformation, at least, there was nothing too occult for them to under- 
stand. Many of them who had hitherto had very meagre conceptions 
of the value of industry were promptly brought to a realization of the 
fact that their criminality and its consequences were largely due to 
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laek of ability, and sometimes, even, of the disposition to maintain 
themselves, as did their honest and plodding fellow beings. Hands, 
as well as minds, were without culture. 

“If I had been taught a trade at either my first or my second 
imprisonment I should never have known a third conviction for crime,” 
earnestly declared one youth of 19 years upon tearfully confessing to 
the superintendent. that he had already been a prisoner in a reform 
school and a state prison. Upon appearing before the parole. court 
the almost invariable answer of the applicants for a term of “enlarged 
liberty without the inclosure” to. the query, “What will you do for a. 
living when released?” has been, “ Why, work at my trade—the trade 
/L have learned here.” 

The prison law of 1889 was so thoroughly in harmony with thearrange- 
ments in vogue at the reformatory at the time of its passage that its 
only immediate effect was to: encourage an extension of the trades 
school system and to warrant projects for its permanency. At that 
period the inmates of the reformatory were, as, indeed, they are now, 
divided inte three grades, described as the first, second, and third. 
The intermediate (second) was that into which all prisoners were initi- 
ated upon their arrival. From it, by six months of perfect record in 
the schools of trades and of letters and in general conduct, they could 
be advaneed to the first grade, from which in another six months their. 
eonditional liberation might be authorized, or, through a serious infrae. 
tion of the rules or a sequence of imperfect monthly records, they could 
be reduced to the third, or convict grade, out of which they could only 
extricate themselves and begin to make headway toward release after 
from three to twelve months, according to the frequency with which 
they had displayed tendencies to rank with the incorrigibles. The new 
law adopted the same nomenclature in designating the three classes of 
prisoners in the state penitentiaries. In the third grade it placed all — 
those convicts regarded as wholly incorrigible and whose labor was to 
be neither instructive nor productive. Of this class there were scarcely 
any in the reformatory, and to avoid confusion, since the section of the _ 
statute was adjudged to apply to this instifition, there was a rechris- 
tening of the grades without alterations of the regulations applying to 
them. The first grade became known as the upper first, the second 
as the lower first, and the third as the second. 

With this understanding of the classification it will be readily ¢ appre- 
ciated how favorable was the new law to the furtherance of the trades 
school scheme when it is remembered that the legislative act com- 
manded that all prisoners of the first and second grades shall be 
employed “with reference to fitting the prisoner to maintain. himself 
by honest industry after his discharge from imprisonment, and it is the 
primary or sole object of such labor.” It was furthermore decreed in 
the law that “such prisoners of the first grade may be so: employed at 
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hard labor for industrial training and instruction solely, even though 
no useful and salable products result from their labor,” and that “the 
labor of the second grade shall be directed primarily to the production 
of useful and salable products, but secondarily to fitting such prison- 
ers to maintain themselves by honest industry after their discharge 
from prison, even though their laber be rendered thereby less produe- 
tive.” 

Under these circumstances there has been no haste in resurrecting 
the strictly industrial feature of the reformatory, since it was apparent 
that the main object could be more surely brought about through the 
building up of the technological department until it had attained its 
highest plane of usefulness. It is now furnishing instruction to: men 
in no less than 32 distinct trades, for periods of from two to eight 
hours a day, and some of the classes are so organized and equipped as 
to be able to manufacture for revenue. The trades taught and the 
distribution of the pupils among the various classes on October 1, 1891, 
were as follows: 


Tron moulding: oe 52 oe nae 3s 88 | Wood working (inachinery)-..-..-.. 4 
Pron orenpe. ce. oe ron see 16: |-Cabinetmaking (bench work) ..--.- 2, 
Machimiste 2.55. .<- Sas kee 56 | Hard wood: finishine. ... 2... 2... is 5 122 
Phased nenn goo een ee DG ANAOOGE TPM IN. p25 5 raiment anieani tine 14 
OAC ARGC es co Sn eee nine We UALONBROT Vise reaets ooo armed. anon ee 32 
Brass ug dae oe on ac orn BHP WOOd Carvin os sa. iam sa eis este 26: 
Busse mmipiese I5— ss se eh ae 283) BGO DINGINO +. o> jac c's ne eee a7: 
Rianne. soos oa Oe nm ea 30: | Cooking -.-.. Ne oS ASR Bean ON eee 16: 
Steam: fitting........ ae oie Adena foo. 7 Seem cincoe/ax ane eat, 
ARSE or eee eee ey eer ee Dil ESS IVT SSE) Le eae ne Hey ho 24 
UOME PCRS oe cn besa ase eine AP Sten ography 2 cS. penn clei anaes 19: 
UNO SE agin ea Se Ee eee ae ESL MPOSIC! (MATE) imino e welen-c aiccad -'s a6 82) 
(iii CE a a Ma Dy Ge ay a Dh EAE MOTI retreats ee Noe Sioa eee 21 
[UE Vai eee ge me PR Berit BICGELICIADA a o.cn ae mao a iecinneen 3: 
COS fal sc! (2 ae eS ee a ye (PSS as 00 pee eee ES aE eae Gade e 27 
DBRT Ga) EEN BIS Loe ne ete eRe oe ASS MSA AML OTITA Wie oF ore. lace aes aici Seaman 42 


Of inmates not receiving trades instruction on that date 87 had 
graduated from the technological department, 58 were equipped with 
a trade on admission and required no instruetion, 120 were in the 
second grade and had been transferred on that account to a produc- 
tive industry, and the remainder of the population ineluded those 
physically incapacitated, awaiting parole, or awaiting assignment. 

In imparting trades instruction the efforts of the tutors is not bent, 
merely, toward giving a theoretical knowledge, but they endeavor to 
graduate practised, practical workmen. Abundance of opportunity for 
putting to a test the efficiency of the pupils is found in the requirements 
of the establishment. A new guard wall, 850 feet long and 21 feet high, 
and an additional building, 450 feet long, containing 504 cells, class 
rooms, and officers’ quarters, with all appurtenances, are, with the ex- 
ception of the masonry of the walls and a portion of the stone founda- 
tions of the extension, the work of trades school classmen, The 
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enlargement, refurnishing, and venléootauie of an assembly fe to seat. 
1,500, are likewise chiefly the work of pupils of the Glace school: 
fiioae: and all the wearing apparel of the inmates is made in the 
tailoring and shoemaking classes. 

In so far, at least, does the reformatory reform that none of its 
charges is permitted to pass to liberty until he can read and write 
with facility, and has mastered the four rudimentary principles of arith- 
metic. Thisis the minimum requirement. A majority of those who are 
deemed suitable subjects for the parole privilege have reathed an 
educational standard on a par with that of graduating classes in pub- 
lic grammar schocls, and many finish a course similar to that pre- 
seribed for high schools. 

The school system had its inception in the second year of the insti- 
tution’s active existence—1877. The attendance then, as ever, was 
compulsory. One bundred and seventy men, most of whom were trans- 
ferred from state prisons, and two-thirds of whom had no knowledge 
of simple arithmetic, were divided among twenty small classes and in- 
structed in the elementary principles of language and mathematics by 
inmate teachers. In 1879 asystematic and more advanced school course 
was devised and inaugurated by an Elmira college professor, to whose 
aid were summoned several experienced pedagogues. This course has 
increased yearly in efficiency and grown wider in range until now it is 
bounded by a kindergarten on the one hand and a geometry class on 
the other, and embraces, besides its eight language and nine arithme- 
tic classes, divisions studying English literature, American and ancieut. , 
history, political economy, civil government, physical geography, alge~ 
bra, electricity, ethics, and moral philosophy. 

The school is divided into three major divisions—the primary, the 
intermediate, and the academic, » These are again divided into classes, 
the primary department having six subdivisions and the intermediate 
and academic two each. There are, in addition, special classes for the 
teaching of English to German, French, and Italian speaking inmates. 
The classes assemble on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday,’ 
Friday, and Saturday evenings at 6.30 o’clock, and continue in ses- 
sion until 8. There are also Sunday sessions for instruction in practical 
ethics and moral philosophy. The school exercises continue from one 
year’s end to the other, with only sufficient intermission between the 
’ terms to give time to reorganize the classes. 

It will be seen that the design is that every corrigible prisoner shall, 
prior to his release, take a course of instruction in the trade which 
seems to the management best adapted to the requirements of his 
future life; for to make and hold a place as a respected, law abiding 
citizen it is of paramount importance that he be equipped with a prac- 
tical knowledge of some handicraft through which .he may carn suffi- 
cient to satisfy his reasonable wants. The assignment to a mechanic. 
arts class is made by the general superintendent immediately on the 
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inmate’s arrival. The organization of all training, both manual and 
trade, is quite complete, so much so that during a greater portion of 
the working time of the week the institution is, as has been intimated, 
a vast technological training school, in which upward of thirty recog- 
nized trades are being taught to over a thousand youths and men. ; 

In its general organization the trades school has two divisions. 
In one of these are included all classes in which the end is exclusively 
instruction and in the other are the classes in which production is an 
object, though secondary to instruction. In both divisions the pupils 
are given ample opportunity for practical work, and to test their 
earning capacity. The least amount of benefit is derived by those who 
are engaged in the productive branches, in finishing hardware, mak- 
ing umbrellas, pipes, and packing boxes, and to these occupations are 
chiefly assigned seeond grade men, who by their loss of standing have 
forfeited for the time the privilege of learning a more useful trade. 

In many of the classes the instruction afforded is sufficient to prepare 
a pupil of average ability to take and hold a place as a journeyman, 
while in others the time allotted is so brief and the opportunities for 
practice are so limited that a certificate of graduation simply predicates 
that the holder is fitted to rank as an advanced apprentice. He has, 
however, in a few months acquired a technical and scientific knowledge 
of his work that would have taken him as many years to pick up in a 
shop, and has reached a stage at which he may quickly attain a value 
asamechanic. The courses for the various classes are carefully planned, 
and each instructor, who is an expert in his line, is provided with a 
printed outline describing in detail the order in which lessons are to be 
imparted and the number of hours’ exer¢ise for each part. Whena 
pupil has spent a specified time on any one part of an outline he is 
examined, and, if proficient, takes up the next succeeding part. Fail- 
ing to come up to the standard he is marked accordingly and continues 
practice on the same part. The basis of marking is similar to that in 
the school of letters, the inmate losing from one to three labor credits 
according to the judgment of his relative efficiency as represented in 
the percentage credit allowed to him between zero and seventy-five. 

Bricklaying—Members of this class have been particularly fortu- 
nate during the past year in having an unlimited amount of practical 
work upon which to test their capabilities and gain the experience which 
gives them confidence. Under the direction of citizen foremen the 
class and its graduates have raised the walls of the new north wing 
extension, 450 feet long, with the massive cell-house blocks within; 
built the greater part of the new north guard wall, 850 feet long and 21 
feet high; reared a chimney for the main steam making plant, 140 feet 
high; and are at this writing putting up the walls of the new three 
story industrial building adjoining the new extension. The coutse of 
instruction and practice for the bricklaying class is as follows: 


Mixing mortar; two lessons a month for 1 year. 


~ oa ns 
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COURSE IN BRICKLAYING. 
J Hours; 
Spreading mortar on board and on wall...--.-----.- Li Serah Se RNA AR One Sea Bt 
Laying out wall; first dry, then with mortar..........--...-----.-------+------ 30° 
Kight-ineh wall without plumb or line; spread mortar for three bricks, striking 
OUT Us Seer fr Bt eae ert gern eran cena Pe ry ae eee Renee 30 
Twelve-inch square piers, and chimneys, striking joints........---.------..---. 30 
Hight-inch wall with plumb and line, with chimney, fire- place; turn corners, 
Wuite. pelasbers ws ere set ore ones me Steet renee atte Rea re ee 60 
Twelve-inch wall with plumb and line, with fire-place, flues; turn corners, 
build pilasters ........ BES fie OP PRE oe MAR Respyie MOE ia oS ae ESSN 60. 
Kight-inch plain wall; turn corners, spread mortar for three bricks, build pilas- 
ters, run: projections between pilasters to face of same-....... Os Se Re 60: 
Wittortorstwelvestncly wall ai. de se yeeey ee mane rere Fare oe Meee p hes 60 
Sixteen-inch wall; turn corners, attend to headers Bas and inside, run wall 
high without scaftord Se Ee Hee eee a aoe ee as SHEL Stan or eee eS 30 
Sixteen-inch wall; bats for backing and filling, putting flues in wall without 
TCO GSR ele ey Rs niece nie WN oe ob pr pen ameGies soa cress. cao pea ee eae een ae 30 
Semicircular arches, 4 inches by 8 inches and 12 inches by 16 inches .......-... 60. 
Segmental arches, 4 inches by 8 inches and 12 inches by 16 inches.-.......-..-. 60. 
Gothic.arches, 4 inches by 8 inches and 12 inches by 16 inches. .-.-..........-... 60 
SUMovetail arches,9. inchosbyotadinelosns cc. tsmen tesa stem ine sete eee 30: 
Eight-inch wall; turn corners, set door, window sills, and frames; semicireu- 
Vag vame Wy ewer at paces eee otos Ses et nee recap hegieaseib sete Sic fakes eee ee 80 
Twelve-inch wall; corners, pilasters, Se doors, atierecutar arches; 
bracket cornice hateneen: pilasters connected by semicireular.arch.......... 36: 
Sixteen-inch wall; corners, windows, doors, semicircular arch outside, seg- 
mental arch inside over windows, dovetail over doors .......5:-.L--.-..-+-2. 30 -_ 
Gables, plain':and with windows... .2 252... s-<. 322 Se See bee eee 30° 
Arches, gables, octagons, and half octagons. ... 2... ..... ee eee een n ee oe bene 30 
CHEM Pe SGU ARE ckOLOCHS COM ah. = AS ere, Mainly an mips ecermese ems ecape tne nin te eee ee 30 
Benaioenekelyeraa ny (re 7) eberl ARES Spree ene cane Geka Se Bae Rey cake 30 
Long plain twelve-inch wall; pilasters, windows, doors; work fast............. 60 


Before graduation each man must be able to lay bricks plumb, neatly, 
and at the rate of 600 bricks in eight hours. There are no limitations 
upon the size of this class during the building season, and as many as 


150 pupils have been carried on its roll. 


Plastering.—As this trade is so closely allied to that of briktgne 
itis taught chiefly to the same men, sometimes before and sometimes 
after they have completed their course with the plumb and trowel. The 
instruction is given in booths formed of stud partitions, lathed in the 
usual manner, and arranged to present the conditions ordinarily to be 
found in rooms of various shapes. These furnish accommodations for 
18 menatatime. Advanced members of the class have found prac- 
tice during the year in plastering the walls of the new auditorium 
and of the 504 cells in the new extension, and they are called upon 
frequently to re-plaster rooms in many parts of the institution. The 


course of instruction and practice is as follows: - 
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COURSE IN PLASTERING, 


Hours 
obey icon ins SRR os SRS SNRs JRE Ee aa a LS 40 
Making mortar, when and how to begin plastering, thickness of coat.......... 40 
Names of tools, scratch coat, how put on, and what for...............2........ ‘72 
Brown coat, how put on, when and what for; screeds and spots and their object. 72 
ema T Oye COE OEM ICT Set = Chea cee oe oe Sain ciaie Sree = ae Sige Mtn da wie de.s maaroede 40 
Potions brown. coat-or brick or stone work... .-2..c ied ve Some c nce da nanecaae 40 
Pips wage HRS WHcoae cot Pains OF Tres s/o 252i. cen bck se neice bameeen ee cae 40 
White coat, clear lime skin, lime and sand skin----_..-... 2.2... 2202-225 c2c- aoee 40 
White coat. saiMinonion, trowel WORK oo = cs o0. Sk). face sd ole clan anon 40 
MeNTROeGRi. Sand Hien. MOMs WOE 5. 2 tro oe conn e Sane bone eclam cane 40 
White coat, hard finish, preparing, applying to wall, using trowel and brush, 

Rees EES TIE NEM nT PLS EB COTM OES Soo cen ninin cisieia: = s=\e omni os 0's re sin noma eerste ee eme 144 
Applying scratch coat to arches and different angles..-...-.-...--....-...-2-2. 40 
Applying brown coat to arches and different angles.-........-.----.----------- 40 
Cornice, centre pieces and circles, preparing material, etc..-.....-.---.------+- 72 
Maline centre pieces and putting on-wall 22... no i a resihn wserwne ee 40 
Turning circles on wall and white coat around them..-....22..--..---.------- 40 
Preparing mortar for different kinds of work; preparing lime for white coat... 40 


Fresco painting.—The equipments of the class room in which this 
trade is taught are sufficient. te accommodate 30 persons. There are 
wooden screens for beginners, supplemented by hanging ceilings. 
When the pupil has developed sufficient facility he is given work on 
walls and ceilings wherever decoration is required. During the past 
summer the plaster of the new auditorium has been very artistically 
treated by members of this class, many of whom exhibit exceptional 
merit. The course of instruction and practice is as follows: 


COURSE IN FRESCO PAINTING. 


< Hours. 
ORANGE TE oi! ST Sp eee 2 eS Oe ee en eee eee es 24 
Drawing one-inch Hnes.........--.---.-----5- AES Ee OE PAE a Sem Se 24 
DR yn EEE IN Se ae eee sadness ear Sete Boek Sens ores Semen 24 
Drawing lines to represent woven work .. -.....-.. 2... ---- 22-2 + poe nec wn ene ee 24 
Drawing beveled squares, quadrilaterals, and hexagons with fine lines......_... q2 
Stencilling, joining where ties occur, edging with fine lines ........-.--..-.--.. 72 
Making appropriate top and bottom borders for stencil. -..-.-.-.--------.----- 60 
Free-hand practice on simple geometric designs, laying out and edging with 
rrepinmes- Wilma Tre Wb. AI STA © siete. Nawie ain nape os, Foc 2 ie apis fein Sioa ein ae coe ee 120 
Laying out and finishing ceilings, including free-hand work..-.-...--.-..--.--- 120 
Imitatvon of moulding, light.and shade: -.-...-- 2-2-2. 2. see. ee ene eee es 60 
Free-hand. borders and scroll work.-.---..----+.-+-- -+-- 2+ 2-222 ence eens 100 
Finishing ceilings overhead, all free-hand work........-...--...-.--.---------- 120 
irumtie mma tie= test piece eae. 9: J) Se a-o2 ooo oes cee own h o-oo ee tae So0 es a 120 


Stone cutting.—The contributions of the advanced pupils of this class 
te the building erected during the past year are scarcely less note- 
worthy than those of the bricklayers. They have furnished all the 
eut stone for the foundations, copings, and general trimmings of the 
north wing extension. This has given them sufficient practice to qual- 
ify them to hold places with journeymen of considerable experience, 


ies , # Mietath \ 
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The planned course covers all kinds of workin common use. The class 
room has a floor space of over 10,000 square feet and no limit is placed 
on the size of the class. The course of instruction and practice is as 
follows: - 


COURSE IN STONE CUTTING. 


3 Hours 
HOUSING OUtTSLONO. 22 sees cmleeyeee ope ce stele ee ere arnle ae eel ee tee aerate ele 60 
Naking srocoth surface -oit stone..¢e. + ose nese ace saesmoes Daca ee ae eae ee eae 60 
Droving and-smoobmime stone mate ievee teat she asta ate lets x ere = ate a eee eer re ene 75 
BO OUTING es os ORE Ses wipe icrere earn rotor oe eens Sees ee ee eee (ers lef le epee tater eae 60 
Silanes] on tines i Ah Sse Se See See ee ieee eye ec ec eta iad teen arare eee) 
Chamfering and droving water table, and jointing same.-..........---.---.---: 50 
Cutting =window sills ith bevels ccs. 222 a= sciiets os cnielm cin tie Salateiee tetera al tetera 20 
Cutting round arches* ie eee2. Gee tince ce et Sees otgais eae ae ane semana: ope 
CatiingiGothicmrehes sss ss. ances eee ee serene eaten at Lvedays cee ee 20 
Shes oa ah rem ao fat Reb bnKr yh ee ee See A Re Bry ea a as Anema eno Boece o nen baad 60 
Mouldings with returns .250 22 =acice neeaee ese one we dae Se aa ne ae re eteeeeeey= 60 
Gothic and round arches, combined with mouldings ..........--.-------.------ 80 
Round arches and mouldings for belting course....-...---.---.----..-----.---- 60 
Spurstone-tor-cable-roofes5. 2. 2-22 ese esne eee eee cee oe Ee aerate 100 
Making'a complete pwitt@o Wis imc. csie-t te = viele = sate note aereeen OE ee ee cee 100 
Making jambs for mantel Sees lsat ness ce se see Ae Soe see See ee ee 30 
Makino shelvesstor mantel secs [i eid te ee tele Shy aN el eter Se!) 
Making lintol-foraamitels ise <8 po cic ctl nae eros Ss She Risse te a cee te ee eater 30 


Carpentry.—With men who have a-choice of trades this class appears 
to be the most popular. The number of requests to join it are always 
considerably in excess of the accommodations, although plenty of room 
is found for those whose predilection is natural, or is based on some- 
. thing more substantial than mere fancy. The course comprehends a 
wide range, and it is expected of graduates that they shall be capable of 
erecting a wooden tenement from cellar to ridge pole. In fact, one of 
_ the tests of efficiency has been the building of miniature frame houses. 
First the sills are laid and the studding begun, then the ribbons are 
placed in position and the joists are laid across. Hach joint is made 
with due attention to the advantageous cutting of the lamber. After 
the rafters are in place the plancher and frieze are put on, the roof 
boards are fastened, and the eaves finished off. The outside doorways 
and all the windows are also inserted, each form being complete in 
every particular. In the building operations of the institution no class 
has been more useful; abundant meritorious evidences ofthe thorough- 
ness of its instruction being found in the structures put up during the 
year. The course of instruction and practice is as follows: 


COURSE IN CARPENTRY. 


Hours 
Use of rip-saw, coarse and fine cross-cut saws....-...- Ie inioicte Sree noes ae eee 25 
Planing a 2 by 4, out of wind, to gauge and square......-..........222....--2. 50 
The arpenver s SGUaATe Jo 2 oc teeSe es ae le ne ee ee nT Fag 
Chamfering, using chisel owe no no sccaiy an wcle Sele ee ces eee eS ores 38 


Morbises . 222 32s SS SSer ce wyenae te Safe cae et acy ae aera are Ea ea 38 
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Hours 

noe at SS ORS aS J Se ee ee nem ae Maes ein 38 
Making a frame of a given size, with mortises and tenon joints .............-.. 50 
ET a NUN th Oe Oe ETS SS ge OSs ad a aR RL 25 
Making a frame of a given size, halving together the joints...............--2.. 38 
RR eae oka h ae ie Meee EE ate ite kuru oe ove c pnts bude ce ces 25 
Making a box or frame of a given size, using mitre joints .....-.....2......---- 88 
Making timber splices, draw bore and pin together...............22-22-----0-- 63 
POPES RNs cere aie ee CREE ORI Oe L KE enema phate Scuanteee Nos eeeee 38 
Making a box of a given size, dovetailing it together............-...-..0..-2.- 50 
al Oe WOON wae eee ee ren Cee Ok ee Soe SS ae eke cee 38 
‘Making a box of a given size, blind dovetailing it together. .........2..2.2222.. 50 
POGk an KEYS one cata e ee See Geet seas Has ae Gees ae Eo nhiem ee anes eee Se sees 25 
IIDAROSS Mice gs a BE SIS SES MS Ss Rae AS Die rere ar ap aE eter OE ae 38 
Eo GGUC DN CRLE TEENS Sg Be BS ia 8 I a ae a ely RA IE 50 
LSS OSS AS ae og Sa Se SRE O95 See ee ene are as MON ee eR 38 
SUG S285 2g Saigon RO Fee 2G Ses REE aoe RIE GS oS RSS Soe eee ee ee oe nace ee te ae 25 
SIOMDCHL MOCO ANG DTG UIN cont ran se eo See Se Noe Oo oat Sok ouuig cetaceasectescks 38 
Copier OUNnCCaAsiny, ANG MNOWIGIN Goa ~ atk e)~ -See swim sedi geld oe del Sa de dees 38 
ale bObi Lip ANd CTOSS-CNb BA WS'. 5-4 <- esa wes sas Gedo Sosa es th odees cos edo 5 
Ina ge IEAM OMS es oe Skee a ae il ee cd oe Se BoE emi eae saree awe 125 


Connected with the carpentry class is a small group of men engaged 
in making packing cases. This ranks as a productive, as well as 
instructive, industry, the products being taken up by the hardware 
and cabinet departments for shipping stock. 

Wood turning.—This course is brief, requiring only from three to 
four months to complete for those who are assigned to the class half 
of each working day, and it usually follows or precedes a training in 
some other wood working branch. It is as follows: 


COURSE IN WOOD TURNING. 


Hours. 
Usine of souge in turning parallel rods--.- --- =... 2-02 - oen seme ewcen nan i 
Using of flat chisel in turning parallel rods.-....--..--.-..---....------...--.- iT 
WeinesofedatchiselLim cutting beads: =~ oe. 2 nee me wee clon en ene seen one 15 
Using of small gouge in cutting grooves.........---.------ +--+ ---- +--+ +222 eee 15 
Turning Spindles ees sea - ce ser = aie Pisce setdaineee sien see bbe che «cee oe 60 
Turning chair and table legs, etc., from patterns -.....-.-.-....---------+.---. 60 
Turning rosettes, plinth blocks, core pulleys, etc -..--.-.-.-------------------- 60 
PUMTUN RD UNG NOS = 86 Joe Roce euoce aioe SaaS aesaecMeAe Saranac eyo Be 0) 
Torninesplleresean GOVOIGSs =a apie eee ena “ena eal =- 522 See i= one 15 


Wood carving.—This is one of the five trades taught in the two 
story shop building known as the cabinet works at the west end of 
the enclosure. The advanced pupils and graduates of this and the 
four classes mentioned in the next paragraphs contribute toward the 
manufacture of sideboards, lounges, piano stools, etc., of cheap and 
fine grade, which are put upon the market. The men detailed to the 


wood carving class are selected from among those who evince artistic 


tastes and exceptional appreciation of form. The class room is designed 
to accommodate 18 men at the benches at one time. The course of in- 
struction and practice is as follows: 


A ; = 
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COURSE IN WOOD CARVING. 
, Hours. Z 

Incised or intaglio work, involving straight and curved lines..---....---.--- 25 
Simple checked panels, using not more than three tools......-.--...--------- 40 
Intaglio designs in lines of varied widths. and depths, combined. mith incised 

IGE oy ere eae oe i) Se ee pene EEA Re APS SAI 2 ON GPa canta Seer S 109 
Conventional leaf carving with broad bold sweeps and plowing curves---..-- 50 
Conventional designs of greater freedom from the Gothic.......- me Pe eee 100 
Panels. of cabinets.--.5....<..< re SE mes Ses ad ea ee er 60 
Carving of a leaf in the solid.............- Se ae Eee ee SRO ee ep Be ee ei 
Carving of anvanimal’s headee ca. < sae. a> = qa la nan mini mnie aoe a eee 100 
Carving of an: ivy vime Tethe- SOM Ge oon crac omen ne ener oe _ 60 
Different kinds of fruit.......- BELO bar GLE Se Emr icons Bae cea eear seee See - 100 
Pi tterenitalckn GSyOh, HSM rains Sale aren rial Saeteiae, cin Rie ete a ocala ae ale reer 100 
PAC Vices AMICON OLS c ass i-iow 2V> citer placa ae aie aiare ain mnie ainiel S einiat sin arma era seatastg) oh) 

EBITD Orem Abt OM LES LEC Oli coat e miaicig iat ata men em ic Se are me Se 100. 


Wood finishing.—The staining, finishing, shellacking, varnishing, and 
rubbing of the surface wood work of all furniture made in the cabinet — 
works devolves upon members of this division as rapidly as they become 
proficient. In each part of the course there is much practical work, 
and it is done with great care, since it is subject to the mest searching 
and critical scrutiny before it is permitted to pass to the upholstery er 
cabinet classes, as the case may be. The course of instruction and 
practice is as follows: 

COURSE IN WOOD FINISHING. 


4 Hours 
Sand papering soft. wood, walnut, and ashy... 2.2... 222.22. eee eos nee eee 60 
Sandpapering. oak and cherry -.-+-. ..--...<---- ---5--- papain Tee bee ed 40 
Staining “cherry: alld walmahos jai ne aos eas ees ee tea Bee eee fa 40 
SyaiMine Cony and sm Aor aMy 1 aneee ela alee eae ee ee aie 40 
Art lasers sug hy, Osis, coum: Gl eet 10 Uh bese care aspen Sey eae op hey ee aera eee 60 
LEDE 0 s) Seeeomeaeama™ MSE aa aes ec octane HES Cie goeac -aSSE SHssaceds 20 
lea cham OFS Of AWO OC tans atmsralclaln ccterne so teal a omnia Menger eee apart eat ee 60 
Sirolieclein ot wealliouiy ae ee clara tarde eee ere ee oe ee eri eee 60 
Prrella ching ash p22 <a. sais varsntse wmcinalaie anja tacteemata aes anaes nepeen nen Cane 60 
POL Ve IM OY OA Kies tocar a aiaiate ate elere2 stated Sie pial a ieee tan ae ees ere . 60 
Sandpapering the shellac, soft and hard wood ..... -... 92. 2+. -.2-----e. -- ee 40 
Vashi G GOL WO. OMjam.< se aoe oj xmcles ae te eee lpr ce ee 60 
Mammisinitic Nard. wi0od csc tiass airamtets anners nnveneie tote aes ae cae etn ieee aetna ee eee 60. = 
SBS UU DD MOO sso = SI ek Se ee rs Cicer ae men re re 120 
LORIN op DON at erate oe Ee aR eR cot NI es np Ene pee MONS ere ees Dosa EAs 80 
Re fo 1S Hab or UTNE HT OM ox Bian os IE RI pe i ac aie ia chen ae ae ee 150 


Cabinetimaking.—Preliminary to engaging upon the active work set 
apart for this class, the members receive lessons in the care and use of 
the great variety of tools required by cabinetmakers. They are then 
- given considerable practice on “dummy” work, and finally are engaged 
upon sideboards, joining the parts as they come from the machine room — 
and fitting the locks, trimmings, plate glass, ete. The sideboards are 
of various shapes and in many designs, and are finished in the natural 
woods, or in antique, sixteenth century, and old English styles. 

Upholstering.—Practice in upholstering all grades of sofas, lounges, 
ottomans, chairs, and piano stools is obtained by this class without 
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stint, the labor of the members, after they have advanced sufficiently 
in their outlined course, being directed toward preparing goods for 
sale. The cushioned furniture is made in a great variety of shapes and 
is covered with all materials ordinarily used, from Brussels carpet to 
- Turkish rugs and the finest silk plush. The course of instruction and 
practice is as follows: 

COURSE IN. UPHOLSTERING, 


Hours 
Springing-up: lounges ... 2.2.2... ease nn nae Se ek ee sistem othe ee fs Qh: 
Ti phoistenmp base and: arm: 225 o< oe ois en nce Wein nw eee ee 48 
Uphebvierine Reels So orn 5 nd et wining nn Fae aia Gas Se a 12 
AMUSO COMO TAS NEN Res coe caine Soe isch cincicla- sarc oe pace cee saben snk ioe 84 
PSUTTON ROSES ee Me Cea ee Ste Ih eaten re og se aoe eae Se eS 8 
RR MONEY ores a Syren eee ee ean wea c ink eee arene ee 8 
Putting on, 69Vers.--- 4 -~ --n< whem wana ES ae EEE Reta neg Cane Be ee 32 
Constructing upholstery for whole sofa..........- Stieee ee Teen ae oe 84 
SEOLEE VERE? Reg SCS oe RRS sl ll Zoe OS oS eS eR ae ees gn ea 18 
Ou blesGHtnN S22 Ae acne n oe Bots a ee See RE ie YR oSSbteassooe 18 
BOONE Gey ce mrercis era ind ae wan hoe Se Re fom 2 cp cers tia FS eve ke nbs eine cig, eae 36 
BR tsar rey Ste A ee ae ag Ae oats ana cea ge ab const oe Seay ee 1 
Upholstering complete sofa. eee eee ae samt aip: Sra eae gn lees ae ee Rare 84 
mall ehoirs:—- <5. Sa ace ae WER ESS SN St Oa ae a ee ee 15-20 
SARE TT CAPER cae mio seem as wo cin a= Peake oe Ca Sa ar aie en ee ee ~ 10 
JOSS ir se doc5 does Ree oo ee Sao = See pe pra oe eae en oeeanes Bee sce Meso 16. 
SOLER 2 Sie Sse tt Ses Rapist oe See eS gr ee SCE a i aa 20 
TROLS Ws CURIS oy a a ape a Sioa re de el ee aie aimee vain nicl Saige 30 


Wood working machinery.—Under this class head come a considera- 
ble number of men who are taught how to care for and manipulate the 
great variety of wood work machines used in turning out the product 
of the eabinet works. Itis sought to make them thoroughly familiar 
with a full line of power machinery, and they have opportunities for 
treating elm, walnut, cherry, oak, chestnut, basswood, whitewood, 
eucumber, beech, maple, hickory, and ash, learning the peculiarities of 
the grain, and the effect of the various woods on knives and saws. 
Among the machines used. are band-saws, buzz-saws, surface planers, 
shapers, turning lathes, tenon-saws, dovetailers, horizontal and verti- 
eal borers, swing-saws, buzz planers, sanders, and carvers. 

Boat building.—A_ year’s conscientious labor at the various tasks in 
this department is generally sufficient to qualify men to. select lumber 
for and to build small boats. The production of the shop includes Saint 
Lawrence river skiffs and Adirondack boats from 10 to 24 feet long, 
smooth seam and canvas canoes, open and decked sail boats, sailing 
eanoes, steam launches, spoon oars, paddles, and sails, all of which are 
made for the trade. The boats are chiefly of the better grades, smooth 
and lapstreaked, and most frequently finished in the natural woed colors, 
highly polished, with plain and inlaid decks, and brass and silver 
plated trimmings. The pupils are taught, in this order, planing and 
sawing stock, keel laying, planking, ribbing, decking and seating, 
sandpapering, oiling, shellacking, varnishing, trimming, and erating, 
and they are also instructed in the methods of fashioning oars and pad- 

dies and of cutting and stitching sails. 
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Type setting and printing.—Those assigned to this class are first given 
a full course in composition, and are not considered fully competent 
for graduation until they can set fair copy, correct proofs, and dis- 
tribute at the rate of 1,000 ems per hour. Thereafter, if they display - 
an aptitude for the printing business, they are advanced to stone work 
and to the press and job rooms. Then they receive instruction in mak- 
ing up forms, methods of measuring margin, arranging the furniture, 
and locking up forms; arrangement of title pages and other displayed 
matter; sizes, quality of paper and cardboard; in the handling of hand 
_ presses and power platen and single cylinder presses; regulation of 
impression, making register; rollers, their composition and mode of 
manufacture; making wood and metal cuts ready; use of paper cutters, 
ete. Below is the course pursued in the composing room and showing 


the rate at which the type setter is expected to develop speed: = 
COURSE IN TYPE SETTING AND PRINTING. 
Hours 
Names and uses of articles in printing office plant-......2....--....---------- 24 
Hearnin gy? Case and dis bri bwin Se oece. seins eee ae ae iors aerials ener eer 32 
Use of composing stick and rule.-'.. ..........--2-% SS ps oes Sasson 32 
Sizes and-Cesigna tions Of by pe sane wesc = cine ace os ele ole nos ean ee 24 
— Copy FEB alec ae anf rem ee a NS a a ire Noe NCE Re Oe a A Oy ea hs 8 
Straight composition, reprint and manuscript copy; nonpareil, brevier, and 
lone prunera« hask 260) emsapershoury scr cee toa craee tne ieee aoe eee eae 60 
Page 280 eins Per HOUts. che... vc gk. cae ores eee eee ee eee 60 
Masktol Olems per Nour seo. tea eae eee ene ers aera EOS asd ee 60 
Mask! 350ieMs PenhOurso2sc ees. asece csc -eacee = Aeaciee ene aa see ee ae ee 60 
Masileso0 ems: Per MOUT ae Sui sees mise oh nies Pee ae ee eee eee Ses ae ee 60 
Ppaskss Orem sper, OUP cetsce ea cacwis ene ne ES ee ER Pee a ae GER EN RPA 60 
Task’450 cms per hour. 2... 226. aon oe rite nent yea ncenaase =e see vee eee ee 60 
Mask S0.eMS POL NOUL Sos st se-ajs ete ee etna pae a are soke penee eicte eae eee 60 
WasleSlOvems per hour see opines has cian At er sine fas sem eeciceanie, Sea Seep 60 
Magi? 550 ems Per NOUR. o < o<q.a-\o Gets wiscise Natecis tate Ae eRe ete eee eee ere 60 
Maske O80 ems er DOLL eee \ee mfeloe w= «careers clelale sini aie fe teat eee reteset ee eerte 60 
ask GTOems: Per HOUuLs. ee eos Se cine oe a Hed ial eee ee Ee eae Siete eee 60 
Mas G50 Is peri OUL A. a= ond nisin plais See selesiee ep er tae ee eee ee 60 
Maske G80 ins PEL DOUT ai. e ok, sees obey oles ee ates eee kee See an ech Nees eee wee (80) 
Pasko. LO0:ems per Nourse 5.55 ssts fe ee siete ua ee sae eee ene ee ree 60 
AS sO OMS POT NOU decors os enicm tee wie Satege sete ene a eee 60 
Pash -7G0"OMS POL NOUT. cs cc ces coer ccs eid eee etre Dee ermine ere nn ot eer 60 
Masle( G0 00s) POP Our He ein ntn ee) ase eters see mete ere te eee ee ee eens 60 
Wasa. 800 emis per NOUN f si. mack ee ata qe roe eit eee ate oe eee tee 60 
(Ne SMO Ghricig Yer MUU EEE eS asec ea eSn eee tema caas nodsocs San aac angudasdonacde 60 
PDAS KR SOO-CMS POLIOUT =! sists miahenn Sa eS pte ete ere acca eae oa gee geo ae 60 
Masia ss OLems sp OX NOT. 1 1s/az teas + cele os alaee aN aoe ROR ee rg 60 
PASTA GOLOMIS WEL MOUL'. se orem Hoa, Saree Sathish oko ae el Ren Rane 60 
PNASKLAs OO MAS Up CL MOU eter. au are cie'e,araia, £05 slates etal eee toe ect ean CaN er ner 60 
Pasi<, G00FEMS PEL WOU. case ae 52 acre ere ie Sey eS eee ee LS a a rk 60 
Masts OL 0-eINS MOL WOUE A235 eee ot 2 «pial te oa ae a ere et ee 69 
Maske OSOseMIS PEMLOUT saec reeves = cic © Sis, ot chow caree eye See rere ar cee Ie Re eRe er ae 60 
Task 950 ems per hour.....-.--- Eee sen kim eis ee Se ee 60 
ask O7D: CMs pela Ol Rater mie anette as) eee Sy Seine hee one ee eee - 60 


Task 15000 ems per Ua Ores cer ete ata aie ni aera eee tater ee 60 


aus 
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In the plant of the printing office is included a Columbian hand press, 
a universal jobber, and a single cylinder newspaper press, all of which 
are in constant use every secular day in turning out the thousands of 
lesson leaflets for the schools, the great mass of printed stationery and 
books required by a busy, compact community of nearly 1,500 persons, 
and in taking impressions of The Summary, the periodical published 
in the institution. The stock of display type contains over a hundred 
fonts of modern casting. 

Bookbinding.—_The bookbindery, as is fitting, is a close neighbor of 
the printing office, occupying adjoining apartments in the same build- 
ing. Besides the opportunity for instruction it furnishes it is service- 
able as an adjunct of the institution, in that its workers rule and bind 
all the ledgers and blank books required in the various counting rooms, 
pad thememorandum blanks, bind and rebind library books, and accom- 
plish much more of value in their line. The course of instruction and 
practice is as follows: 

COURSE IN BOOKBINDING. 


Hours 

Moldine stationery-and- printedsshoets...2.. 2/2... .. Sees secs ck. wees becuse 12 
CeAURO DI Deere eerie Se ie A tn SE Mo ae eae eae Eig ree < 12 
Homi ee 1OL UNOCANASe ee. Ht. stk soa Sots S Sor Saeiein ears Dies ee tee aes 25 
Sewing of books, all along and two sheets out.......-..---------------- eee 50 
pio ON FACAVOS (ON PTMIG WODK .. Secs Fe bo, ate tolels « wieie co cieia a dyes > se eine ese eal 12 
Pani rod ty Loaves On, PLANK WONIC. Sos ala win clan Ais 2p lle ene Ee cla celvin do w= elas 87 
CCE a CRO AG na ee ee ee ae ie ne hat Se oa oe ee ines See ee ne faa htr smite 12 
ata OUtreniipt oO HOMOS 6 een. oak ath pay Moe sent cs «Wacken et ete 25 
Flotsam and: DACksNO ce om eet one oes ake aaa aot clels Rieu: Bem acest oee Cse 125 
Cte CHOC BLES HOLE COV ET se. '= AR e anata ae anion alae terete eis oh saiet ase eee ees 25 
IG AMD ANDI D se rc Rice aap Bos oot nin oie oe oe DE ESSE SE Nes Pee ey a nan Ean A 50 
IMCS SU Re OR EUS. 5) Sigs Soh s SSeS 340 sa oSen ese so ss eee cedoressedeer 25 
VERA SRDS Aye 8 eS A a ee ie Spanner Dear 25 
aE EO OT OAT Smet ays eb <eesa eS se tans a= wo cea Sie Se pie bint abe ne See le 25 
Leathering of back and corners....-.-- OS BAL SOR ha eee eee Rome ae tere ee 65 
(ASS GACT oak BEC ee ie ie a ea ee fas A a PR rea gee 25 
Sindinoaup ip aperiande cloth) erence an ata ee oe otoiel Alejn = onlays Se atwielalalsin = sem 25 
TAQ SUTYE YD ae ce HORE ison SaIS Sdk56 See be Meee Ree ea Cae ae Sone aa en SUSE ee eer 25 
IDRggehn@e ee -Bs 25d Ako Se Bose Sdesre agen es eS ce ag SCn COR mee SAC ere rrr 25 
Negro OER are ease ce ae mio atom ie e  Snw Sainlmim winiw = mmc n= Soins si 65 
CHI G bah. ee Ane ee seep o pee een 8 2a REO oe a rena = nae erase SS are 65 
DBO CO UI re tesla = ols mehr eid ee nl= mnie ami sinim Se ol ai= almiaimin nln ain a in oe nlm iene 65 
Final examination by instructor, binding whole oes Bee Ce nat oe acre Sere 50 


Under the same jurisdiction as the bindery, and in an adjoining 
room, is the paper box shop which ranks as a productive, as well as an 
instructive, industry. Here are made the boxes in which are packed 
the shelf goods manufactured in the hardware department and in the 
pipe shop. After a limited time for practice in putting together the 
various styles of boxes the workers are given a prescribed task, grad- 


ually increased as they become efficient. In the bookbindery, also, is 


taught the care and use of ruling machines. 
Moulding (iron).—The foundery is a portion of the hardware manu- 
facturing plant, and the trades class pupils in it begin to shape 
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articles for the market when they have been tanght the first principles 
of moulding. Besides the foundery and its cupola there belong to the 
hardware plant a two story finishing-shop and packing room, mill room, 
large storehouse, pattern safe, fan room, match room, and all the neces- 
sary machinery, teols, and appliances for transforming apiece of pig 


iron into-a finely finished merchantable piece of shelf hardware. The — 


produet consists chiefly of shelf brackets, sad-irens, frame, side, and. 
screw pulleys, grindstone fixtures, well wheels, casters, barrel bolts, 
registers, and kindred goods, the annual output being about 1,200 
tons. There are 120 inmates employed in the department—50 in the 
foundery and 70 in the finishing shop and packing room. The mould- 
ing class has: two divisions. In one the rudiments of the trade are 
taught. When the pupil becomes: sufficiently advaneed he is trans- 
ferred into the foundery proper, and there receives gradually more dif 
ficult. work to do, until, finally, he becomes master of the trade. 
Some idea of the range of practice that is gained may be formed from. 
the statement that over 1,000 brass patterns and 500 wooden patterns 
are in use. The tyro in bench moulding is taught first how to keep 
his pattern clean, and then follow lessons. in the tempering of sand, 
ramming the mould, placing of bottom board, drawing pattern, and 
pouring. This is all bench work. The same course applies to floor 
moulding which is taken up by the most. advanced pupils before grad- 
uation. All work is subjected to the most critical examination, and: 


when faults are discovered the pupil who is responsible for them is: 


cautioned and instructed how to avoid them. 

Hardware finishing.—In this class, in which the minimum of benefit 
is: derived by the pupils, since the work is of a kind that requires 
dexterity rather than special skill, are engaged second grade men 
whose standing has effected their titles. to more profitable instruction: 
for the time being, and members of other grades who require absorb- 
ing employment to accustom them to persistent and quick muscular 
effort, and who spend a portion of their working hours acquiring an 


insight into some more useful vocation. There are handled in this. 


shop as many as 50,000 small pieces of hardware a day. In the sort- 
Ing, grinding, polishing, drilling, tapping, and riveting of the articles, 


after they have passed the mill room, the men gain familiarity with a 


variety of drilling machines, parallel lathes, pulley frame riveters, wire 
cutters and straighteners, emery wheels, sad-iron turners, chamfering 
hammers, bolt cutters, sad-iron handle formers and polishers, and have 
much practice in japanning, coppering, and bronzing, 

yee serine are instructed as to the specifie proper- 
ties and applications of wood, and have explained to them the 
operations of moulding so that they may appreciate the uses of draught, 
- halving, cores, etc. Following lessons in the care of tools and in the 
cutting out and turning of wood they prepare simple patterns and 
then engage in the more difficult. exercises in which corés are used. 
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_ A frequent test in a final examination is the making of patterns in. 
detail for turning lathes. It is by this class that the wooden patterns; 
for the brass and iron moulders are made. The course of instruction 

and practice is as follows: 


COURSE IN PATTERNMAKING, 


? . Hours 
To plane:a 2 by 4 out of wind, to gauge, and square throughout -.............. 50 
BrAcwent imap Of ripiand: oat-Oie BaWASQ. 5... << ook conned es mnie ee wees 25 
ER Ra CORPUS SR a Se era ke ee te yates A 25 
Mortising, dovetailing, and mitreing with chisel ....2.......22.- 20220-2002 -ee 75 
erin MEE APU CS Sc oe ete Reet Ma) 2 
Turning beads and gouge work .-....... pen ae ee Fret te epee SN EE 25 
Turning vases and general lathe work. .............. LO th SR er ee ee 38. 
PRICED SPO RALCOLO gO OR SS ym eee nah he, Oe ee ie Mel ic Seen ec ae oe Be 8 
LEED SREP OR ts Se a Se he a ee Rn er eae RT re 38 

- Crank pattern—combining turning and: bench work. ........-.....-.---.-----.- 25 
esAMa URE NEEM NYRR Sy A a pea SS i Sim cystine tee ane he ent 25 
SURPES SECT SoS VE, TE ova BS Pe UO aR cs ee Oe a 20 
Small pulley. ... Sencha = SEAS ae SE Ie apes A AS a oe 25 
Rte Ul O PER LOH CUCL nn ne eran ow is tines wi ao ine Res welts A Sew ie eed 15: 
SReprisa ne AMER Ans, POE PUMA CIM eo reno wey Se ene ee Sen fe eee eae 50 
Ba crimer Qe cers HAAN RII reel nm wie ee ep is Pe se = nee Sm Seales macnn 25 
Vise pattern 2 Sc SORE Sar ae OR es a ate ean PEARS Coe 
Engine cylinder, core boxes, valve SOLU EE AE SE eae Si ee EE eS Sie 15 
PECn mor pELiernitO Mellie. Shath rs i Ssh acc mie see wjoap se cece oa ~ acne Ae 38 
Detait of a spveed lathe. assigned by instructor. ........-... 225-222 --- 2225 - eee 50 
Gio be: valve-patiern, T-joints- and: elbows:..--...--- 22-2 nes one eee ene ene ne 56 
Final examination, general work assigned by instructor.....-.--..... 22.2... 100 


Machinists —In the machine shop, whichis stecked with an assort- 
ment of engine lathes, speed lathes, planers, drills, and other metal 
working machinery, there are accommodations for 50 men in the two 
sections of the class. Preliminary to the course an explanation is given 
of the construction of the machines to be used and the theory of cutting 
tools is analyzed. The earliest work is at benches, which are supplied 
with. vises, chisels, files, and other necessary tools. The course of 
instruction and practice is as follows: 


COURSE FOR MACHINISTS. 


: , Hours. 
Chipping small blocks ....- apne Dae) Re oe ENT Oy SO ES EN a 60 
Palins andstashine small DOCKS. ce os -ntimenn niece mincing rin eieinines 38 
Filing and fitting a sliding pair.-----------------+----+---- +--+ - 2+ e002 e222 50 
Series asso Tat ch la IO PN O ae rym eto rn wel Sealeiea ein in emi mien nom Sans 60 
Seraping small valves --. - <n. wa rinn seein nn sn oe on ne ci ae ee ein oe ei tin nie es cree 50 
Drilling and: rose-biting holes in flat iron -.-...-..------.-------++----++---+---+ 20 
Drilling and rose-biting holes in round: ironi....... ..---- --.----+ 22-8 eee nen 25 
Wriliirecand: Lose-Ditine DOKOS= 7 <2 -5 ena ona remiss ne mem amine ene en's 25 
Planing small surface: plate _-.. ----=.--- 2. enn 5-2-2 = 2-7-2 eee eee eee 12 
Planing: small block --..-.--.------2-2-+---- +++ Be he as a eee 38 
Planing key-ways, dovetails, slots, ete ....-.--.-----.---- +--+ +2222 eee en terete 60 

eter mans ote WROD Feng rer ein rig AS ond nee ose nese 60 
-Turning-a cylindrical block to gauge-.-..--..------------+----++--++---++5++---- 12 
Turning a series of different sized steps on CUM OR yr eis Sec aaileria ws Seema ce 25 

12 


Hand tooling ...-.-.----- eke AD TRO Fae Se BASS ee ons op Gee eS eae see eee 


us fae 
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/ Hours. 
Finishinevand: polishiin gases ts step isictels ares cree se sie ataiol> el (atateerete ste ciel acts a eens 12 
Durning Vand ‘square thread-cap.Serow 2.2.2. ne ae tee rea ee eaie nee eae 50 
Chucking, boring, etc., of gear wheels, pulleys, etc. ........-...----.---------- 60 
Chucking, boring, and cutting square and V threads on nuts .......-.-.-...--- 60 
Centreincsand turning an eccentriC== 2. sss eee ieee ae ele = eee La eee 
Turning taper, centres, mandrels, and reamers -...--2Fse~- -------2 -----+------ 50 
Planine small valve on Shaper-2- 2 os. 4-1 «<= seetaeiieierce = er eee aA SE 25 
Cutting gear wheel teeth to templet on shaper ...-....-..--..-.-.------------- 25 
F¥iual examination, consisting of general repair work..........-.-----+--------- 125 


All repairs to machinery about the establishment are made by the 
machinist class, and during the past year considerable new work has 
been turned out for the building constructors, a notable piece being 
four winding stairways leading to the new auditorium. 

Tron forging. —The equipment of each learner includes a power forge, 
anvils, tongs, hammer, sledge, and kindred tools. The care and man- 
agement of the fire is first given attention and then drawing, upsetting, 
‘forming, and welding are practised; bars of lead being used until the 
pupil has gained an exact idea of the proper treatment of the piece 
before dealing with hot iron. The intermediate exercises include such 
constructions as hooks, bolts, shackle, chain, swivel, hinge, tongs, etc. 
The course of instruction and practice is as follows: = 


COURSE IN IRON FORGING. 


Hours 
Drawing lead into square, octagonal, and round bars ..--..-----.-------,------ 25 
Drawing lead into different forms, with sledge practice..............-.-.-..--- 15. 
. Drawing iron into square, octagonal, and round bars......:-.-..---1------------ 30 
Drawing iron into different forms, with sledge practice............:..------.-. 20 
Miohpwelding scarf, tehtiancle bh andsbubbhee. sc <=. 2G Sse eee 30- 
Making heavy welds, scarf, right angle, T and butt .-......---------2---2------ 30 
Making chain, hooks, swivel, blacksmiths’ tongs, ete ......-.-...---.-.-------- 40 
General tore ine s|trorm pattern on dra win oases eeice a sak pees ae a eee ren are 40 
Workine ant temnperin osteel: Pps oa. oo ee sant econ a eee eae tee eee 60 
Making and tempering -stonecutters: tools”... ..-525.--- se c-ncee--s> cn tee ones 60 
Malini: blacksmithet toolsets sates 6 qerem cn crete tow eee ic ee lore te ere + -90 
Making*machinists’*t0ols #5225 o. 2% <2e seme eae nese ee ee ae eee 90 
General work in forging or repair from pattern or drawing............---.-.-- 90 
Final examination: 
Blacksmiths’ Stools a. seerace ects neta me att LER SA peed Soles eae Sener 12 
Machinists! :tools 220-66 fe rec anes nae hace ae Se eee ee ee ee 12 
Horcing fromiajpattern or, dra waite. ene -eiase cere eres nee eee ente, be 


Horseshoeing.—This is an outgrowth of the forging class, and is 
especially designed to furnish a certain means of livelihood to a class 
of men who would be likely to find congenial employment in the black- 
smith shops of rural districts. The first few exercises of the course are 
the same as those'in the forging curriculum. It is when the treatment 
of a horse’s hoof is brought under consideration that the outlines begin 
to vary materially. Jointed strips of wood, made to counterfeit in shape ~ 
and action horses’ legs, are used in teaching the methods of fitting and 
calking shoes until the pupils are accustomed to the operation. There- 
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after they are permitted to test their skill upon the draught stock of 
the reformatory. The course of instruction and practice is as follows: 


COURSE IN HORSESHOEING. 


Use of hammer in drawing and shaping lead BUND Were eS Sues wate es Pos = 
AR NUL UTNE PRD saa wiarcie ee Res Sakis SE Lee So eich w ee veee went 25 
Re i ok St ES Se eae cd ee 38 
(SS SS Ss eS a ee ie eee ne NORE ere 50 
ED LS SSS Rg eR RC cc 38 
Eraetioal work in preparing hoof for shoo... 20... 2.5... cc cc ence sceaneceolde cece 66 
peal ie mee AU NUON Joes ore Se oes 6 es ok ea cee eee nak od. cece ees 125 
DUES SOEVES LIEUSSEI NGS Sipe os SSS ne i lB SY gpa ig Ee aR a 150 
Final examination, consisting of shocing and repair work.............-------- 125 


Brass finishing—Repairs to electrical apparatus, the manufacture 
of oar locks and brass trimmings for the skiffs, canoes,. sailing boats, 
and steam launches turned out of the boat shop, and the making of all 
brass articles required in any of the departments of the institution, give 
the advanced pupils of this class an all-round experience in their 
trade that is of inestimable value. The equipment of the class room, 
in addition to the requisite hand and machine lathes, drill pzess, 
furnace, forge, milling machine, etc., includes a plating apparatus with 
small dynamo, and pupils are taught the methods of depositing nickel, 
silver, and gold plates on metals. The contribution of the class to the 
new auditorium is a mammoth corona supporting nearly a hundred 
16-candle electric lamps, and a number of artistic electroliers. The 
course of instruction and practice is as follows: 


COURSE IN BRASS FINISHING. 


Hours 
Oral instruction on the draught of patterns, names of files, etc.............---- 13 
nie paraieland ren angle, (SUTfaces. — — - 6am nas oo oes eon cieen me =p 50 
Filing and fitting dovetail plugs to gauge ..-......-..:...----.- seeeee sec nn ee 50 
Pind esb nae SONA le PORT eet chao so mn wias wis ol nia mie iin mmm nln = «mewn om mminle 25 
Wiis Oe o rinchitieoa NMS IN SOLA DONS atte ca cen aioe wnem m= wisn eke open n wmlm nls annie wisi 05 
Hil esotoiMe And Wsin ss DACK-SaW i - vies eel ain neil ota seni teen 25 
To keep in order and use soldering-irons for soft solder ......-.--..-.---.----- 33 
Gating ORE) hase es - OSek See had 2a5 oe Ba eas SE ae cereeeise eo as aoe 25 
Soft soldering on soft metal with blow pipe and alcohol lamp......--.-....-.-- 50 
Sorsoldermnoon bard metal with blow pipe-—.- ------6---- mach sem cine eee 50 
Harcsolderine with DOW Plpe-- m2 ans anes - tebe = 26 Seqwinc inc ns sce ens -esines 50 
[Feral SC tkeuney Witte Wate oe ee is Aner ee ae aS nee sens OF Der Bote SeErae menos 50 
JDDG IING [SEV be ~ Be See Shs cS RCD Sod ge HS COED Gapene cobece aEmce Sep eee cn sae ser 25 
Ber Can eri) Pm Siena eais oie dani inlet cciee ein area = lain sini eiam (mie mine imninis 25 
Bendane DLass tubing and LOGS. oacc. a. ecm oe ee aiden elim ei = ee in = moo 2 
Hardening and tempering tools, case hardening of iron, bluing screws.--.--.---- 63 
Care, grinding, use of twist drills..........-----.---------+------ +--+ 222+ -0-e 25 
Drilling mage! ERY oy TNE oe cs BOA AAO) Oe be BSE E nd CSD C RC AU DD U ae BO Ie St et 25 
Ese ainandahoolsionssneedelavhenas) sic e nt tS eee fase cola oii am 2 <is vinnie OO 
Psorotawood: tools.onsp eed) lathe so. sie oo = sew opm ons sim elena 2 wan ee one ease cele 25 
Turning to standard and hardening speed lathe centres. .......---.------------ 
Use of grinding, polishing, and buffing wheel ....-.-.......--------------++--- 25 
Building of a small model complete PROMI WAIN elem cles arcs s armcsie ds stajee aor 125 


41 


8S. Ex. 65 
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Connected with the class room is a small foundery in which brass 
moulding is taught and where the permanent patterns for the iron 
foundery are made. The pupils learn the parts of the flask, the uses of 
the cope and drag, placing and lifting of patterns, gating of patterns, 
how to temper the sand, pouring, calculation of shrinkage, mixing 
metals, care of fire, etc. The course covers a period of six months for 
men who spend all their working hours in the foundery, and thereafter 
they have practice in making patterns in almost endless variety. 

Umbrella making.—This is another of tke industries which has as 
an object profitable production as well as instruction, and which is 
largely carried on by second grade men. The major portion of the 
umbrellas turned out are of common cambric, though some of the more 
experienced hands are engaged upon a finer quality of goods and have 
made high grades of sun umbrellas and parasols from sateens and other 
covering materials. The extent of the instruction afferded will be 
best understood by following an umbrella through its various pro- 
eesses. The cloth is passed in rolls to operators who single-turn hem 
it on each side. It is then refolded into bundles and given to the 
cutters, who are guided in their work by wooden patterns for each size. 
The gores thus formed are ran up into covers by sewing machine 
operators. Meanwhile in another part of the shop the frames are being 
constructed. The ribs are first hung around by one worker, another 
adjusts the runner, and another the notches. The skeleton is now 
ready for the sticks, to which have already been affixed the eups and_ 
springs. The cover is secured to the frame, stretched, and ironed, the 
finishers put on the ferrules, the packers inclose the completed 
umbrella in paper slips and bands, and it is ready for the market. As 
the men engaged in these operations become proficient astated amount 
of product per day is required of them, the limit being placed at such — 
a point as shall enforce close and steady application. 

Pipe making.—A number of the graduates and advanced pupils | 
of the wood turning class find a place toput their knowledge to a fair 
test in the shop known as the novelty works. Wood smoking pipes 
of many shapes are the chief product, but there are alsomade umbrella 
sticks, with olive root, birch, and apple wood handles, for the umbrella. 
department, and hatchet handles, lignum-vite and maple easter wheels, 
and grindstone handles for the hardware department, The workers 
gain experience in handling automatic turning lathes, drill presses, 
band and rip-saws, dowelling and sandpapering machines, and polish- 
ing wheels. 

Piwnbing—When the members of this division have become 
pretty thoroughly posted as to the use of plumbers’ tools and furnaces, 
the preparing of wiping cloths, making solder, soldering seams, mak- 
ing cup, over-cast, flange, and branch joints, ete., they are instructed as 
to the proper arrangement of drain, soil, and waste pipes, supply 
pipes, boilers, tanks, and pumps, and as. to the disposal of traps and 
ventilators. In the class room are accommodations for practical illus- 
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_ trations of the treatment of the plumbing work used in modern tene- 


7 


ments and factories. The course of instruction and practice is as fol- 
lows: 
COURSE IN PLUMBING. 


Hours 
Caulking and eutting cast iron pipe fittings ...............-.222---2.. ee ence 40 
Uh TAG SG aS TOS CC eg ca Se 40 
COLEGIO, GING ge eget Ri ta Pegs les 2a al ee 40 
(OND TELS Ss CB Ae Se ONS Se a RON ales Set Ce iene OR Saree ata 40 
Spe aa re See eS Se we an grt c ow acee aos tooo ee 48 
Dees MrrnCitee BMI VOMIT <- 285. 5. 5 ic eke ee cs Limwk es 48 
Wa pans NGrEeZontal Branch {OMS os. so. owe ee eel. eho le ous 60 
Spel pan Opener clad NOU ey OMNES © 222 fe cee gl Sh ee 60 
Warner bn DIAC NTOMIIS os =< o <h ek oe nine Se See Se eee eee eee 60 
Wipine on stopcocks-<.....52:.2...: Bie res Meee See ame oats eee AL 40 ~ 
Wipiie dance points en Moor on pafess-2=.. 21. lL... 22 ek be ak eed Ss hb eek 40 
Merpine wasse.in copper lmed bath tubs: :22<5222 <i. noe wan eee Lee 40 
PCnT tear COKE SNC PIPOS sae foes eth See Ske Pac ce bone stele oe 40 
Mapa on terrujetrom sien to 2 mehes.. 2)... Sores eis tee ascetes 48 
Wiping joints in corners, under floors, or between joists at different angles --- 40 
Making bends with and without sand RS fate ee ee Sore Eh se Meee 24 
MENG Gt OGra PS, eae es oe a wine we Ena wits MiSen esac cne See ce 60 
TnL a ice BT CHURTMB Se coor So ce aise ae ooo oo Ae niece ean = salSee scene wes 40 
PRC PES RON STE AYAAMET Oe Ee arta oe Dae see ape ant wiki c= ss ae ieee eee 40 
PUG COVEL TOON AU BEALS’ WASUOs 22.5. cisco (So core ss sek Bee So Sa eeee oe 40 
Setting water-closet, wash- 5 asieds sink , urinals, and connecting pipes necessary 
OTIS = SS a ee es I ee a Cee Se er iets o 120 


Steam fitting.—The miles of pipe in the steam heating and power 
plant of the reformatory, with the constant demand for repairs and 
the connecting of new radiators, give practical employment to mem- 
bers of this division as rapidly as they can be advanced to a point 
of usefulness. In order, the instruction furnished is as follows: Cut- 
ting pipe, plain and lock-nut threads, and right and left nipples; tap- 
ping out fittings; cutting gaskets and washers for flanges, unions, ete. ; 
packing valves with common screw stuffing box, also water glasses; 
packing valves with follower used in stuffing box; taking out piece of 
pipe and connecting with right and left coupling; taking out pipe and 
connecting with water union; taking out pipe and connecting with 
flange union; taking out pipe and connecting with lock-nut; making 
and placing square or right angle wall coil or pipe heater; making 
box coil of return bends, connecting with lock-nut to header. In learn- 
ing these details the average pupil requires about 250 hours. There- 
after he fits himself for his trade by the experience afforded through 
general jobbing work. 

_ Tinsmithing.—The actual practice received, after the novitiates have 
been taught the use of furnaces, anvils, shears, and soldering-irons, and 
have learned how to prepare different metals for hard and soft solder- 
ing, extends from making simple forms of pans, bowls, cups, pipe- 


: joints, etc., to the joining of stove- -pipe elbows, the making of intricate 


Caeacintet pieces, and roofing. The course of instruction and practice 
is as follows: 


\ 
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COURSE IN TINSMITHING. 


: Hours 
Cutting on line with bench and handshears: 4-25.22. Je. -- += 225 sees esas cece 25 
Marking out from pattern and cutting out work........--.---.---.------.----- 50 
URNS Od Te Ore STOO VIN Means me icicice <inte let site = wie tee Stele Maroney ese opener 20 
OUNGERECH ONE AN) fan abiege Ee) (UK been aes uo nbo pbc o.socc one aou Gbso acoso epepoes 30 
Pounding’ 2dOWwieseaINg 2% - 62st bas ens Seno ee Oe eee ae tetera ese 10 
Turning edge for wiring with turning machine.....-...-...-..--.-..---..----- 50 
Weert hand wiring machine hae ees ce cae ase eleins seceNnieye as cee mtentetearaee 50 
Use of burring machine for turning edge for bottoms........-....--..-....---- 50 
Skee ese LeE hie Sen ek AB oe Sri ae So BOC EER apCL oon ok eps boob eens soc ce- 50 
Measuring for bottoms and. cutting, owt, same 22. 2 22a. far nies oe eee ae see 50 
Turning edge for bottoms and putting on same. -.-- 2-2... 22 22 35 ne ewe 50 
Setting down bottoms ready to double seam... -.. ..-2 +. --- 2. 2-5 one 50 
Doubleseamite byvhand 5. 53s. ses,c5- oe = cess sels eee norm ane ee ent ere a aes 30 
Double seamime with hand machine's cs. sets cetaceans mis scree tetera aan ears 40 
Soldering POttoOms sesso ac sec ineye ies eie arae state oe Sojane) olen =] Aes Peer ere eee eres 50 
Putting on ears and bails and making the bails...-..-.-..-...----- Bao eer ae 40 
Making rims-for covers and putting on the same............-.....-..---.--.--- 30 
Making dipper handles and soldering the same.............----..------ osesene 40 
Drawing out soldering-irons and filing and tinning same. --...-...-..---.--.--- 20 
WEILER OE Aree Sse iG SHUEtS 6a Soomao a SaSu ase on poco Sebooradeche cSSacdos 30 
Making tea-kettles...........-. BER pO Se SEOSUES Sporrancbbes oo sebenseaas ates 50 | 
Mia tine alo O11 OTS ta. Syatyags aie icteia siee ele eas iat site ate ie clas a oteey etna el ieee ate 75 
Rinal-examination, generals job bing sss, eae siae oases si ees re et 75 


Barbering.—The facilities for learning how to treat crown and face 
hairs from the standpoint of a barber are exceptionally good, as there 
is constantly at hand an inexhaustible supply of subjects for experi- 
ment. The men in this class, averaging about twenty innumber, shave — 
and cut the hair of all the men in the institution as often as is needed. 
The barber shop is in the No. 1 trades school building, convenient to 
the centre of population during the working hours, and to it are 
marched those who need the services of the barbers. The shop is 
equipped with tilting barber chairs, looking glasses, and the necessary 
accoutrements of such an establishment. The beginners are not- 
entrusted with razors until they have learned the principles of shaving 
thoroughly and have acquired the knack of a light touch through 
watching the movements of the instructor and the more advanced 
pupils. After completing the assigned course the pupil is required to 
shave men well at the rate of five per hour and to eut hair in any style 
at the rate of one head every twenty-five minutes. The course is as 


follows: 
COURSE IN BARBERING, 


Hours 
JB IO OEE HAO) Iisa aeese em eeBae So Gasca SeGC Orr saae aoa aGScen Batosesas aoee do 5 36 
atmterin orandGomb im oer: Fol oe meee ln Semel eee eas eee ste ae eee 30 
UENO) OUR Gone eeae Hooper EHOee Ua Jabs DAES send (oo scace neGrs Aedes Naseoqodks 12 
SMa wcim oun lay Car Si = eran oem afew ct= aintehepeae tate mend eneic ie tate elm las eee ee ey tea 40 
Goeniera lesb ayia Oe ote etre ote Cara arn se1e alee = Saminiamlem nin ee mata ealel eee eee ee ee 40 
Hairieutting (Wayad Onn) rc creincte wereine a nieeiolar elie teens eee me ei eerie eee eee 40 
Hair cutting (pompadour) en. ti Fees cece ateige se Rs Spel iale Soft eee sie ees 40 
SOE Hy ONe Relo salosoe come commas ogg a ASE POON SS LAGSnG anbG Sac Sed Soa aeeks i eaceee 15 
Dyeing and colorin yee sere = alec se eae ae eee ee ee losin te eee Sa sie cemeeOU) 
General review, consisting of any work which may come into shop.........--.- “40 
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Tailoring.—By the members of this. class, which usually numbers - 
about half a hundred, are manufactured all the uniforms worn by 
inmates of all grades. The course is not intended to develop merchant 
tailors, but rather to give a good general idea of the trade to those 
who live in a locality where it is likely to be helpful. All cutting is at 
present done by the instructor, the pupils learning basting, hand and 
machine sewing, pressing and finishing of trousers, coats, waistcoats, 
and overcoats. In the tailor shop, too, is done the required repairing 
to garments of all kinds. 

Shoemaking.—The manufacture and repair of all the shoes and slip- 
pers for the members of the community give to the embryo shoe- 
makers enough practice so that no stock is wasted in experiments. 
For the lower first and second grade men they put together a heavy, 
low-cut shoe of common grade, and for members of the upper first 
grade and paroled men there is manufactured a lace shoe made from a 
good quality:of stock and well finished. The course is as follows: 


COURSE IN SHOEMAKING. 


Hours. 
Making waxed-ends and bristling them, stitching and blindstitching...-....... 60 
SqiiameraWikcelbenI a eet ee ees Noho mns etek See tere cas see bose ems 120 
Pvt ANIC eR SO ORI HOw eee a sae a eo. cain c aos eee ioe len Sees elioe eetee sie 120 
BC COG PR RM PARTING Aare Poe, SSO Salas rte ano rcia site a ale chasers we ieee « Siete 100 
RC ene etre ee On oe nines apa eles omit eaa eis taala sess aon sae eee neces ea apse 75 
BUPNEINARN IS ODS ers IMs eta Se Se oe Mere cisSeisyameeiscign aoc ta seine ete erie 150 
BUTS UN Peas ace lp Ser = I i RES Oe ee a Ae, Pe Nee SS 7 
OUEOIE TET SiGe A aes ACh ee Sa SSH ee RES OCHS MeO ae Nem Oe Seamer 100 
TING SIGs. Se Se ee Ape Ss So nee EO no are SSer aesee Bega e Sr Reese ences 60 
General instruction in the different kinds of leather, cutting out work, ete. --.--. 60 
Final examination, making shoes alone from beginning of outline to end -....-. 60 


Cooking.—In an apartment adjoining the main kitchen of the estab- ~ 
lishment, and near that in which the meals of the guards and employés 
are prepared, are half a dozen stoves, with a profusion of pots, pans, 
kettles, broiling irons, etc. Here there is assembled nearly every day 
a class learning the science of cookery under the tutelage of the 
steward. In addition to acquiring a useful knowledge of plain cook- 
ing, and of the adventitious methods of making food palatable, the 
members are instructed in the effects of heat in different degrees upon 
the nutritious qualities of meats and vegetables. Many of the dishes 
prepared by them find places on the tables in the officers’ dining room. 
The: curriculum adhered to is as follows: 


COURSE I.—BREAKFASTS,. 


\ Hours 
Care of fires, cleaning utensils, and care of kitchen......---..---------------- s+ 25 
Cutie Meat ae ee ee ses eres eee ene ome emer mcelnictnin see mye Se nines cle eninmn 63 
Grilling sete. = fae ee cee nen cern ne nee nn eee eee eee cece ree tte e en eees 25 
1 Saas Boecies lee a a ae a a tee clei a ie (elnic) = minis ainrnisi nim nn =.= oieinl=\=imninoininieinle 38 
Baking muffins and breakfast cakes ....-.------------ +--+ --0- 2-22-2222 2 ree ; A 


Preparing breakfast .......22.---- +--+ -202 cee 2 eee cee e ee eee cree cee eee cere ee 
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COURSE W.—LUNCIIES. 


Hours. 

Wirt and how Google uc Sacse. os oe Seer le eee) Le eros ie on eae ee ere 15 
Meatvextructs and: brobhin so soace «ee eee Sones ee oe ee ee ie oe oe eee 38 
ruslsamdbesnedia hesece wiht oe So <select erected cise eee ms Aa Steen ee 38 
Pr icciplesof SCivin Cte tec eee ee Boesch Matec hoe eee eee aes ae eee 25 

COURSE III.—DINNERS. 

Hours. 

Reups cmd bisques, 52. be cons Se oe dione eee ae ieee ee eee See nee eee 50 
ROASES 202. Stree le sce ce salad miecintn olerocein le ae hcl ITO oe ele erat Stcahapeaee tes eae ere Re 50 
3 DEES] se aan ee end, ee a ane a ae ae ER Lo oe cae OTN ari St Ate is ee SL 38 
VC OCLR DIES Aion 5 caotcrerte cane othe we uate siale PNOIe SES mee ral ERIN a Seater ener 75 
Pastry mmdieakes: 2 oo oe ot ces ooo mae eae Leia ale ee an Sem ee erent 100 
BGreg, Cos oe ias Soe ekle So tit nid ole ern odin op Sorelne ara eee SES ere eae eae 50 
PANPTRLIGIN & GIN OV ard. iela bn che tae os oot asteteia tenn Sate eee = alah eee cee eee ee 13 


The baking class may properly be called a subdiviston of the cooking 


class. Its quarters are in the basement of what is known as the domes- 
tic building, and its experience is derived chiefly through preparing the 
dough and baking the bread for the use of both the inmates and the 
officers. 

Stenography.—For those men whose antecedents, expressed ambitions, 
education, and prospects indicate that they are adapted for a commer- 
cial career or to act aS amanuenses, a well planned course in phonog- 
raphy is provided. The system taught is Graham’s. The curriculum 
as arranged anticipates the graduation of shorthand writers, capable 
of taking dictation of ordinary business matter at the rate of at least 
120 words a minute, within a year. In addition to the practice allowed 
in the class room, those who are capable of writing rapidly enough are 
furnished facilities for taking full notes of the lectures to the various 
— school classes. Not a few of the graduates have shown their ability to 
maintain a speed of 150 words a minute. The order and division of the 
lessons is as follows: 


COURSE IN STENOGRAPHY. 


Consonant signs. 

Joining of consonants. 

Iss circle. 

Word-sigus. 

Vocalization. 

Position of words. 

Vocalization of circles, ete. 

Vowel word-signs. 

Diphthongs. 

Method of placing vowels between 
strokes. 

Prefixes and affixes. 

Brief ways and yays. 

Word-signs. 

Aspirates. 

L, r, and ish. 

Land r hooks. 


I and r hooks with circles, ete. 

Hook for in, ler, and rel. 

Word-signs and contractions. 

Ef, vec, and en hooks. 

Shon and tiv hooks. 

E’shon hook. 

Word-signs. 

Widening and doubling. 

Halving principle. 

Word-signs. ; 

Omission of consonants and vowels, and 
joining parts of words. 

Phrase writing. 

Omission of words.. 

Enlarged way and yay. ; - 

Word-signs and dictation. 
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«is soon as the elementary principles have been mastered the pupils 
are required to write from dictation at a speed commensurate with their 
knowledge of the code, and this is kept up until withdrawal from the 
class. 

Typewriting.—Typewriting is so closely allied to stenography in prac- 
tice that a course in the latter would scarcely be complete without abil- 
ity to handle the writing machine with facility. Itis but natural, there- 
fore, that training in typewriting should be an accompaniment of a por- 
tion of the phonographie course. The pupils begin to practise on the 
machines when they first take up word-signs and continue until they 
can manipulate the keyboard at the rate of forty words or more per min- 
ute for ten minutes. The course is as follows: 


COURSE IN TYPEWRITING. 


Location of letters. Miscellaneous exercises in writing from 
Fingering and evenness of touch. dictation. 
Exercises in selected words. Technical expressions and abbreviations. 
Forms of business correspondence, head- | Speed exercises. -~« 

ings, titles, addresses, etc. Mechanism, adjustment, and care of ma- 
Spelling, punctuation, capitalization,ete. chine. 


Electric lighting.—The artificial illumination of the reformatory and 
its surroundings is by means of about 2,300 incandescent lamps of 10 
and 16-eandle power, and 30 are lamps. In each cell there is a 
10-eandle light, in the corridors and class rooms are many 16- 
candle lamps, and about the grounds and in some of the shops are 
2,000-candle power are lamps. The dynamos furnishing the powerful 
currents are located in a bow-roofed building constructed especially 
for holding them. In the plant is included a Brush are dynamo, four 
incandescent dynamos, and one 90 and two 120-horse power engines. 
There is besides in the domestic building an emergency dynamo capa- 
ble of lighting 12016-candle lamps. The care and operation of these 
machines furnishes occupation and instruction usually to half a dozen 
men at a time. The practical experience includes stringing wires, 
trimming lamps, laying out and verifying wire plans, calculation of 
spread of light, adjustment of electric call bells, etc. Theoretical 
knowledge is gathered at the meetings of the class in electricity, which 
is a feature of the school of letters. ; 

Mechanical drawing—All pupils learning trades in which a knowl- 
edge of draughting is necessary or helpful have a place in the mechanical 
drawing class, which has on its rolls from three to four hundred names 
at a time. The class is divided into three sections, and each of these 
sections is again divided into eleven graded subdivisions containing 
from six to twenty learners. The work of the whole class is under the 
direction of a mechanical engineer, and he is assisted by a corps of in- 
mate instructors who have completed the prescribed course and are 
capable of guiding others over the paths they have trodden. One sec- 
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tion spends every Tuesday and Friday afternoon in the drawing class | 


room, another is there every Monday and Thursday afternoon, and the 


third is under instruction each week-day morning from 11 to 12 o’clock. — 


The drawing room, which is about 125 feet long and 50 feet wide, is 
fitted with tilting tables at which the men stand while working on 
their drawing boards. The equipment includes a plentiful supply of 
drawing instruments, models, ete. 

The outlined course provides for teaching to all members of the class 
the principles of working drawings, projections of planes, lines and 
points, geometric problems, and the use of instruments. From that 
point the course is specialized, and there are subdivisions for the car- 
penters and wood turners, for the bricklayers and plasterers, for the 
fresco painters and wood carvers, for the machinists, patternmakers, 
and blacksmiths, and for the stonecutters. The carpenters, for in- 
stance, are wade familiar with the draughting of framework and joints, 
sections through partitions, doors and windows, framing plans of ten- 
ements, scale drawings of buildings from measurement, etc.; the iron 
workers learn to prepare machine details from models and sketches, to 
make free-hand working drawings, and to solve problems in construc- 
tion; and the wood carvers and frescoers take up the elements of orna- 


ment, lines, geometric forms, leaves, and flowers, and their use in dec- | 


oration. ; 

It is well to inquire concerning the effects of manual training upon 
criminal dullards, as shown by the experience at the Elmira institution. 

Hamilton D. Wey, M. D., physician to the Elmira reformatory, 
says that the criminal’s wrongdoing has its origin in blunted or non- 
developed nervous areas {in the brain] and is indicative of wrong- 
headedness. Whatever may be said of the motives or incentives that 
led to crime, the fact remains that the head of the criminal is wrong. 

To correct this abnormal mental condition should be the aim of the 
state in dealing with its convicted felons, and no scheme or plan has 
accomplished such results as those wrought by education, as comprised 
in letters and physical and manual training, tempered by the whole- 
some discipline indispensable in successful prison management. 


His efforts are directed toward the awakening of dormant mental : 


activity by stimulating peripheral nerves. These nerves, roused to 
action, excite corresponding areas or motor tracts in the brain to put 
forth their energies; and, by frequent repetition of this stimulation, 
the growth and development of certain cerebral centres is promoted. 

Dr. Wey relates with some particularity the results of the system- 
atic course of training to which he subjected 43 dullards at the re- 
formatory. He had baths administered to them at frequent intervals 
and with regularity in conjunction with passive exercise, as kneading 
the muscles, working the joints, and friction applied to the entire 
body through rubbing by a professional trainer, as employed in the 
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~ Turkish bath; and, later in the day, a manual drill and calisthenics to 


furnish exercise and supplement the routine task hitherto daily. per- 
formed in the shop. 

To train these dullards’ arms and legs to motions of precision and to 
act in unison, remarks Dr. Wey, was something more than muscular 
development and exercise in the common acceptation of the term 20 
was mental training as well as physical. 

To the justness of this conclusion any man will subseribe who has 
seen a dull, shuffling lout transformed into a prompt, alert soldier 
through the agency of military drill. 

The experiment of Dr. Wey was conducted with great care. The 
weight and physical measurements of each prisoner were recorded both 
before and after the regimen to which he was subjected. For sixteen 
months this line of treatment, as outlined above, was followed. At 
the end of that period the doctor records his conviction as follows: 

Having in the lineof my duties within the past year witnessed the 
results obtained in educational work through bodily training, I am an 
advocate of the employment of an instructor in physical culture, and’ 
the treatment in accordance with this plan, asa part of the educational 
system, in a course of not less than six months’ duration, of the over- 
grown dunce and physically defective through malnutrition and past 
excesses, 

Such a course might at first result.in a monetary deficiency, but the 
improved condition of the men, and their increased capabilities for 
production, would in the end offset the initiatory loss. 


Dr. Wey’s experiment throws a powerful side light on the general 
question of manual training. For, if such training avails with mature 
and vicious men, with minds made gross and obtuse by crime, how 
much more effectual must the same kind of discipline prove, under 
happier conditions, upon the unperverted mind of youth? 

The physiological argument for manual training at an early period 
of life is well and succinctly stated by Dr. Wey, as follows: 


A large district within the brain is composed of motor centres pre- 


- giding over motor ideas, and according as certain muscles are exercised 


and cultivated at the proper time, the growth period, the cells of gray 
matter comprising these motor areas are developed and multiplied. 
Each centre presides over its own group of muscles, and the neglect 
of these muscles through defective exercise and other causes will result 
in a weakening of that centre and a defect of the motor system. As 
a muscle is exercised it is made to grow, and, as it grows, it develops 
and strengthens the nerve centre that controls it. ; 
The muscles of an infant, giving expression to aimless and inco- 
ordinated motion, and those of the artisan, trained to delicate manipu- 
lation, are composed of similar anatomical elements; but the difference 
which characterizes them resides in the nervous mechanism represent- 
ing the movements of which they are capable, and not in the muscles 


themselves. tee 
The moter centres of the artisan are the largest, and the cells in his 


be areas are more aaneroie! larger, more , bran 
3 _ widely connected with other cells, 


He might have added that the ancberei ea brain centres Y 
peels and in an infantile esata pega a since: this 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE EFFECT OF MANUAL TRAINING AND TRADE INSTRUCTION 
UPON THE INDIVIDUAL. 


As stated in the letter of transmittal the original intention of the 
Department, in carrying out the instructions of Congress, was to 
secure, on the widest possible basis, the actual results of experience in 
manual and trade instruction, as evidenced in the after lives of stu- 
dent workmen in the positions now occupied by them. This intention, 
for the reasons stated, has been only partially carried out. Even with 
much larger means at the. disposal of the Department the difficulties 
of carrying it to any great extent were great. Manual training and 
trade schools in this and other countries are not in all cases in posses- 
sion of information as to the location and employment of their gradu- 
ates or those who have gone from their institutions to practical work; 
yet many such were found, and from their employers the information 
was sought and, in a large proportion of instances, gained. To secure 
the results in ‘a uniform manner a schedule of inquiries was prepared 
and submitted to many experts, heads of manual training and trade 
schools, and, after their suggestions, adopted. 

This schedule was modified for the purpose of securing the results 
of trade schools, and of the teaching of sewing and cooking in public 
schools; but the principle of the schedule remained the same through- 
out, the inquiries being shaped to the desired end in each class. 


RESULTS OF MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


The use of the schedule relating to manual training schools resulted 
in securing information for 808 student workmen from the countries 
and the number of schools in each country shown in the following 
statement: 

STUDENTS ‘REPRESENTED IN THE TABULATION OF MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


Country. Schools. | Students. 
SERIO NEN GO eel aa teen arene lw sie oe mie ale = minim ssiein a= <iniwin inlalasisin ainim.ciaia 4 30 
German y= - <= Fa 8 sen one oo aw on oan n eo sie ea ane senna s cee sen nen mmene nen gH He 
Norway -=------------ +--+ 22 --- 222 eee ee nen nee ee eee ete nee 2 im 
ROIS Se Me oe tarelete ide > wieletals slelereinnl te mole aa leisiale ain/“iriclvinals\vlv.n mid blsvicisivinin'tin'=aiclSaa.esionnsis ie ae 
Geer chew wo on occ ee een cen nn tem mennin mente ncins occnnmveenescnaceseeateeee 2 
Total PR areca arate tate Mleesintelatetala a2 fatal a els nino. slolain/kinisi ata (Sis'sjn|= hypini eine, o.6.0 44 646 
United States .-..-.---------- 2-20 ee eee ee eee ee eee een ee eee ee eee ee 15 162 
(CRAIGS EQIO pan tisae Sebel SISO OOB Ela D> HEROS SOE Soe DOSNE DES See o Soe ees 59 808 
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The tabulation ot these results, exhibited in summaries, discloses,in _ 
three short tables following, the age, length of employment, the class 
of occupations covered, and the condition, when beginning work, of the 
students of manual training schools: 


SUMMARY OF NUMBER, AGH, AND LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT OF STUDENTS OF 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, BY COUNTRIGS, 


Years of Under present employer. 
Graduated from attendance at 
Numn- school. school uf Age at begin- Months 
ber non-gradnates.| ning work. employed. 
Country. report- —— 
-ed Num- Num- Num- 
Ves. (No: te ae ee ber | Aver- | ber ae ag | ber | Aver- 
: Le report-| age. | report- (ye a 3 report-| age. 
= ing. ing. 5 ) ing. 
13 1.8 30 16.3 30 63.6 
270 1.8 269 14.3 133 13.4 
3 1.0 19 16.7 | — 19 12-5 
31 1.4 61 16.8 65 47.1 
21 2.1 262 LiF 262 18.7 
Mataiis ot. he 338|  1.8| 641/ 161] 509| 23.4 
United States-...... 2. 34 it | 149°) > YE 162 26.6 
Grand total..... gos | 389| 408; i1| 372| 21] 790| 164| 67] 241 
t : 


SUMMARY OF OCCUPATIONS OF STUDENTS OF MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, 


BY COUNTRIES. 
Paint- Stone e 
Metal | Wood : Elec- Watch-| Mis- 
Country. work- | work- soar act aa trical a @| mak- | cella- | Total. 

ing. ing. ting. work work, | 228+ ~| neous 
BOrON COlicce vice cocci cee ch msi Yall SB) Fe nciete eyaisi| is, ever Ste terana re oralrovdiatec ese ul he etcetera 80 
Germany.c ern aea---'=)= 115 88s erriarn sts IS Gees 11 4 43 270 

NORWAY oie aeniaaormnien = 15 Ale tera Morice wlan Safe tare Siesta Sea bak Aine lee eratene eee eae 19. 

RIMS STN oe ciao Leateale wis Semen 50 Be wy tierare tel iconcte arayare enraymentints | ete < cre chars See eke 3 65 
Sweden. 55 < acne nccwis 161 £1 all eee ee a WE cra iana wplard | eerste as ‘ ll 262 
Pita cuatie” tne: 36g {189 |.....-.. SO acy rie ae SS is G46 
United States -........---. 70 26 6 9 17 Diet ote 33 162 
Grand total ..-...... 438 215 6 22 21 12 4 90/808 


SUMMARY OF CONDITION, WHEN BEGINNING WORK, OF STUDENTS OF MANUAL 
TRAINING SCHOOLS, BY COUNTRIES. 


ee soe Employers 
Beginning work Rt amtrose Paid more than prefer manual 
as apprentices. b POLS other beginners. training school 
Num- eginning as radu t 
ber apprentices. r 8 mabey 
Countr 3 
y report- . —— 
ed. Num- 
Not Not Not 
Yes. | No. jreport-|, katt Aver- Yes. | No. |report-| Yes. | No. |report- 
ed. [roepert-| age. mal oe 
ae ing. : : 
SRPANCO ya es eee 30 13 ATi Goreme 13 3.3 14 14 2 29 locesses 
Germany .-----.--- 270 | 269 1 ee ee 72 3.1 1} 263 6 | 254 14 2 
NOT WL se «tee tesa ey ST event ES oon: 18 Ustosacn ss LIAS | 14 
WRMSSIG.-ajancbeewonne 65 10 Dol scenas 8 2.8 23 32 10 56 5 4 
Sweden. a5. -e-ee 262 6 | 241 15 6 2.0 | 212 20 30.) 20s i. 
Rola eyes cere 646 | 298 | 33 15 99 3.1 | 268 | 330 48 | 605 20 21 
United States....-. 162 70 yi gle Raiyee 63 3.9 48} 110 4 96 57 | 9 
Grand total. . 808 | 368) 425 15 162 3.4 | 316 | 440 52 | TOL) 77 30) 
ss tt 
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Digesting all the details drawn from the manual training schedule, 
which details it is not deemed important to print her e, the economic 
results of manual training schools have been secured for a large num- 
ber of student workmen. These results are shown in the following 
summarized table: 


SUMMARY OF THE ECONOMIC RESULTS OF MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, BY 
COUNTRIES. 


Student workman superior to ordinary workman in— 


Use of tools dt be-| Increasing his . 
ginning of his skilian aes of eg eaenh os use of ee anit 
Country. employment. seats! materials. arranging wor 
Not Not Not Not 
Yes. | No. jreport-| Yes.| No. jreport-| Yes. | No. |report-/Yes.| No. |report- 
| ed. ed. ed. ed, 
| a es 24 ee eee 24 6 ie 21 et aati 26 Spe 
GrGPINANY oso o =o sic- 249 20 1} 231 37 2} 217 46 7) 280 BL Ve scecs 
IGE WAYS Sacco oc ne he eS See ge 8 eee ee 10 4 5 | 16 1 2 
SONA Sn Shoe Se 30 Sy eee 21 39 5 25 36 4} 33] 29 3 
PE Ad a eee ee 249 jb 3 Cee 223 20 19} 114 96 52 | 234 | 25 3 
Tiel si 571 | 74 1] 518| 102| 26| 387| 191] 68 | 548| 90 8 
United States-..-..... 160 61 1} 102 57 3 73 70 19 | 104 | 52 6 
Grand total ..... 671 | 135 2| 620| 159| 29] 460| 261| 87 | 652 | 142 14 
Student workman superior to ordinary workman m— 
b Promise of more Moral Fe Interest in em- 
x intelligent work. qualities. Mamazemion tof men. ployer’s welfare. 
Country. 
Not Not Un- | Not Not 
Yes. | No. report-/Yes.| No. jreport-| Yes.| No. tical report-| Yes. | No. |report- 
ed. ed.. | ed. ed. 
| 
Ae 25 hs a Se 25 Briscoe 7 “f BS ee 9 % 14 
Germany -.---.----- 256 | 13 Er 54 216; 15 3 | 184 68 244 |, 26 |. oe. 
Norway <<-----.---- hig oes eS Bees 7 6 6 3 |--o0- LO eerie 8 i 4 
ie i rae 54 7 4| 60 3 Oho AD ee 15 34 4 12} 45 8 
Sweden.:.--...----- yo le (| Ses 118 | 103 a ee | ee 207 6... 276 |. FF 9 
Total .....<.:- 589 | 52 5 |264/117| 265| 86| 25) 457| 78| 449 | 162 35 
United States -.-..-- 114; 45 3 98 | 57 7 30 3] 128 1 89 | 63 10 
Grand total...| 703 | 97| — 8 | 362 | 174|  272/116| 28| 585| 79| 538|225| 45 


4 


This table is easily understood, and the results shown by it must be 
exceedingly gratifying to those who favor manual training, either in 
schools established especially for it or as features of the public schools. 
It must be recognized that in the foregoing table the facts are as to 
whether the sttident workman is superior in the various lines indicated 
to the ordinary workman; that is to say, looking at the first three 
columns of the table, it is learned that in 671 cases the student work- 
man is superior to the ordinary workman in the use oftools at the begin- 
ing of his employment, while 135 have not shown themselves to pos- 
sess such superiority; or, to take the section of the table relating to 
economy in use of materials, out of 808 student workmen 460 proved 
_to be superior in economy in use of materials to the ordinary workman, 
while 261 had not shown any such superiority, and no reports were | 
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given for 87. Thus the table can be used throughout, and needs no- 
further analysis. 

It will be observed that there are no reports in this table for man- 
ual training schools for Great Britain. The trade school is more fre- 
quent in Great Britain than the manual training school, while the diffi- 
culty of securing the names and locations of the era vdnakee of manual 
training schools or those who had gone out from them into practical 
work rendered it impossible for the Department to secure the,desired 
information. 

Some interesting and valuable information was obtained, through 
original inquiry, concerning the graduates of manual training schools 
for girls in France. The whole number of individual student working- 
women for which the facts were obtained was 50, from three schools in 
France; the schools, the number reported, length of employment, and 
condition when beginning work being shown in the two succeeding 
statements: 


SUMMARY OF NUMBER, AGE, AND LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT OF STUDENTS OF 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS, IN FRANCE. 


Years of Under present employer. 
Graduated from | attendance at is 
school. school of Age at begin- Months 
Num- non-graduates.| ning work. employed. 
ber 
School, Omori: 1 
ed ae al eee Aye avers jen se 
Al vies GieNian Ineporta ieee ee ber ne ber |Aver- 
S zi a report-| age. |report- ( — \report-| age 
4 : ing. | ing. yeas). ing. 
Ficole professionnelle, rue 28 2 Reese Ness cacuclloacgs5.delsonsNse 28 16.5 28 | 16.3 
de Poitou. t 
Heole professionnelle, ruo 2 Pe Ree ater sala ACS seme 27 AT Pil Uns 
Gossuet. 
Ecole professionnelle et 20 14 Gis Resecoec 6 2 20 17.2 20 | 29.7 
ménageéro, rue l'ondary. 
<| eres Se an ee 
BOUL ecereteme ne mieten 50 44 Oabcodt see 6 2 50 16.8 50 | 21.4 


SUMMARY OF CONDITION, WHEN BEGINNING WORK, OF STUDENTS OF MANUAL 
TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS, IN FRANCE. 


Years of Employers 
Beginning work sie of thave Paid more than | prefer manual 
Num. | 2° apprentices. beginning as other beginners. | training school 
School ber apprentices. graduates. 
chool., r eport 
ed. Nun- 
Not Not Not 
Yes. |No. |report- eet ors Yes. |No.'!report-| Yes. |No. lreport- 
ed, ing S ed. ed. 
Hoole professionnelle, rue Baleares 28M oe snc bge ene isco Bi 28ihehraene ere OU 206 a eee 
de Poitou. : 
Kcole professionnelle, ruo 2 |------ 78 Sees) eee enSs eeeensee eoeriac il oreo 2) ele eral Satara ere 
Bossuet. , 
Feole professionnelle et 20ers PA heise |lsoccicets eersenoe BA 1b si emer (Jelee bs eee 
ménagére, rue Fondary. z 
cE Seabee aa co eee G05] Se aeons 2) to" 404 ce loregaclige ee 


From the detail schedules relating to these 50 graduates of three 
leading schools in France a summary of economic nop has been 
drawn, which is as follows: 
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SUMMARY OF THE ECONOMIC RESULTS OF MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR 
GIRLS, IN FRANCE. 


Student workwoman superior to ordinary workwoman in— 


Use of 
eer at Tes s. | Econ ae ae Man- | Inter- 
aia ing her ae and ar- |of more Moral bate sah 
School. her em-|SEilin| of ma-| Tang: |intelli-| qualities. | MOP! jemp/oy- 
ploy: use of terials. Se § ee others. |welfare. 
men : 
Not re Un- 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes. | Yes. ported.| tried. Yes 
Keole professionnelle, rue 28 28 28 28 28 27 1 28 28 
de Poitou. 
Ecole professionnelle, rue 2 2 2 2 2 Hh seed 2 2 
Bossuet. 
Ecole professionnelle et 20 20 20 20 20 VADIN reset es 20 20 
ménagére, rue Fondary. 
Shook en 50 50 50 50 50; 49| 1 50 50 


From this summarized statement it will be seen that with but one 
exception the student workwoman was found superior to the ordinary 
workwoman, whether the use of tools at the beginning of work, 
increased skill in the use of tools, economy in the use of materials, 
planning and arranging work, moral qualities, interest in the employer’s ° 
welfare, or the promise of more intelligent work are considered. In 
the management of others the whole number had been untried. The 
showing, while for but a few, is of great value and thoroughly grati- 
fying. 

RESULTS OF TRADE SCHOOLS. 


The prosecution of the inquiries by the Department, on the schedule 
indicated, for trade schools resulted in securing reports concerning 
3,039 young men who had secured their equipment in trade schools. 
The distribution of these by countries, with the number of schools 
represented in each, and the number of students from each are shown 
in the following tabular statement: 


STUDENTS REPRESENTED IN THE TABULATION OF TRADE SCHOOLS. 


Country. Schools. | Students. 
73 320 
41 812 
3 121 
18 332 
4 642 
15 126 
6 103 
24 216 
SiO Giin5- 455 oo paRsioceon GSAS o SSS Noe HDS eee DE BSE O BEM OSCE OS See Cease a 7 185 
Sia! nos shea ene cocoa GAP Saag Oce SOR ITOn JODO EBB Sr SACD S SOEe CONES SSeeS 12 57 
RECO tot eect pel ete = eee iceietete a naimtere sate) aiele ie wialele seine p wine ciciniels atin =\-iqjn= ~)-i8 203 2, 914 
TSseitieG |. GUAR ne se sti 38S son ne oe acer Hoo cu SES anemE Soca co abeed sont aaoosScEoses 3 116 
GooeG ON Boned e ach beeneen dase Coe Sen Se sc es a Eee Rn OAeSeoS a Sse SeteoEssss 206 3, 036 


S. Ex. 65——42 
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The results relative to age, length of employment, occupations pur- 
sued, and condition when beginning work of the students leaving trade 
schools, and by countries, as shown by the tabulation of the trade 
school schedules, are all brought out in the three succeeding tables: 


SUMMARY OF NUMBER, AGE, AND LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT OF STUDENTS OF 
TRADE SCHOOLS, BY COUNTRIES. 


Years of Under present employer. 
Graduated from | attendance at, 
eae school. school of Age at begin- Months 
Ae non-graduates.| ning work. employed. 
Country. we t 
port: = 
ed. Not | Nom- Num- | ayer. | Num- a 
ber Aver- ber ber ~| Aver- Fe 
es. | Wo. repert- report-| age. | report- age report-| age.- 
ed. : Be: (years).| Se. 
ing. ing. ing. 
PANS OFIAG ete = acca ae 320 | 294 25 il 25 2.5 320 23.9 320 20.8 
Belgium .... + Pogecnseae B12) S401 4 Ae ea 410 2.3 811 19.7 808 70.5 
PIOVMN ANE «oo Sein cn siin= 2 121 98 Babel ses ate 23 1.4 121 19.1 121 22.3 
Branco. 2 ni. sS0im- 332 | 301 BER is terisas 81 2.5 332 16.4 329 35.1 
Germany =). ....-- Ob Lape GAT eS elem cnn 642 2.0 638 Tok 635 23.1 
Great Britain.... 126 42 67 17 43 1.8 106 18.6 87 38. 2 
Norway... ++... roe 103 54 ee 48 1.9 95 20.4 68 21.8 
PhISstae-< sstoes = 216 UE ee 8 5 eee Lue 2.1 216 20.3 210 38-9 
Sweden....------ = 185 125 ae ee 37 1.6 184 20.2 184 20.8 
Switzerland 57 44 TS ili See 13 1.9 55 22. 4 57 74.3 5 
Potalent. eds 2,914 id, 456 |1, 440 18} 1,389 2.1] 2,878 19.3 | 2,819 40.3 
United States....2...-. 116 | 102 ae te 14 1.0 112 19.0 115 14.1 
Grand total...-. 3,030 |1,558 {1,454 18 | 1,403 2.4.) :2,:990 19.3 | 2,934 89.2 


‘SUMMARY OF OCCUPATIONS OF STUDENTS OF TRADE SCHOOLS, BY COUNTRIES. 


Paint- Stone : : 
Metal | Wood | eae Elec- Watch-| Mis- 
Country. eer | work. pee Irie | an : mink cella- | Total. 
ng. ing. | ting. work. | ork, | img: | neous. 

PATTERNS, «fata a'a'e msn nial aie eimto a 135 MSS ie mi einte ae 4 5 18 4 81 320 
Belginm 341 BO! \aacanintse's 24 5 B12 etait 300 812 
Denmark 1 RAMs A ee ee DOM a cuh wae slge wine See 11 386 121 
France... ..- 198 [i Se 9 th oe 3 62 332 
Germany 239 139 23 (Gs |Pecosses 63 3 a99| 42 
Great Britain --.......-2- 26 7 TE Be ae 20 2 20 33 126 ¥ 
Norway ----:----+s00---0- 53 Be ALS lores 1 Pas See Sees Bey ean See) Se Sty 25 103 
Russia 181 Tele amer, 15 ee SES Sols Saree 12 216 
DSWeUONIS. Ke ndleeceneidcas « 82 DO." | nyse lates Tiel Steraeeene he ee 67 185 
Switzerland in. eines eel 3 YO Ae RE esr os Bari tio secs +| 32 21 57 

Total 242 32 194 73 a 736 2,914 
United States - ADT Sense an 8 i 116 

Grand total......... (4907) 87d 90 | 287 32 | 202 81 737 | 3,080 


aIncluding 46 not reported. 
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SUMMARY OF CONDITION, WHEN BEGINNING WORK, OF STUDENTS OF TRADE 
SCHOOLS, BY COUNTRIES. 


¢ — 
Years of 
Beginning work | 2PPrentice- | paid more than | E™Ployers prefer 
lum. | &8 apprentices. aa ke apt : other beginners. ieee ea 
ber apprentices. 
Country. report- gus 
ed. vum- 

» Not ee Keven Not Not 
= Yes.) Nop | report- watiers aya Yes.| No. | report-| Yes. | No. |report- 

ed. Se he ed. ed. 

g. 

Austria ~ Ga Sea 320_] 28 | 292 |........ 28 2:4) 36] 284 |....4.-. 207 | 96 17 
Belgiuny..-.....-- cot A oe tO ee 14 2.9 108 | 694 10! 725 | 86 1 
ONT 2 (ae 121 | 28 EO) eee es 28 4.6 | 81 38 2) 119 PN ari 
PACH a0 eb ee e Boars 280 FRA |e cep 89 2.3 | 120 | 204 8} 294] 37 1 
Germany --.. ---- 642 | 444 | 174 24 109 2.9 8} 627 a Ue 28) 5 | ee 
Great Britain... -... 126 84 41 x 78 5.4 39 74 13 110 12 4 
Norway ~.<s-<---. 103 | 36 65 2 36 4.2 | 59 Bad ee aeons Ol eae 54 
SNE So eines 216. |. 404 | 412 ]...... afi 94 3.3 | 105! 110 1} 184 | 29 3 
Sweden...-....... 185 12 160 13 10 4.0 83 93 9 174 10 1 
Switzerland ...... 57 9 45 3 8 1 igs 37 2 50 6 
Rotel:s =. 255- 2,914 | 863 |2, 008 43 494 3.4 | 657 /2, 205 52 |2, 526 306° 82 
United States..... TAGES ed An 41| 3.7] 81] 33 2| 102 } 138 1 
Grand total...| 3,030 | 908 P 079 43| 535] 3.4 | 738-2,238 54 |2, 628 | 319 83 


These tables are so brief and analytical in their construction that 
little text statement is needed. They are to be used in the same man- 
ner as like tables given under manual training. One or two features, 
however, may be given special attention. Out of the whole number 
only $08 began their special work as apprentices, 2,079 being ready to 
begin work at once, without serving any time as apprentices. In the 
large number of 2,628 cases out of 3,030, the employers prefer trade 
school graduates to those who have not had trade school training. 
These are very significant facts. The tables bring out other points, 
however, that will be found exceedingly useful in any study of the 
theory of trade schools. 

The economic results of trade school training are easily shown in 
tabular torm, as drawn from the details of the trade school schedule. 
The following table is to be used in the same way as a similar one given 
under manual training; that is to say, taking the first three columns, 
the table shows that out of the 3,030 student workmen leaving trade 
schools, 2,701 were found to be superior to the ordinary workman in 
the use of tools at the beginning of their employment, while only 324 
did not have such superiority. In economy in use of materials 2,138 
were superior to the ordinary workman, and 636 did not have that su- 
periority. In planning and arranging work 2,684 out of the 3,030 
exhibited superiority to the ordinary workman, and only 307 were lack- 
ing in such superiority. The other features of the table can be used 
in the same way. 
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SUMMARY OF THE ECONOMIC RESULTS OF TRADE SCHOOLS, BY COUNTRIES. 


Student workman superior to ordinary workman in— 
< : 


TRAINING 


Use of tools at be- | Increasing his . : ‘ene 
ginning of his skill in use of ae ee of ee 
Country. employment. tools. : 
Not | Not | _ Not Not 
Yes.} No. |report-| Yes.| No. jreport-| Yes.| No. |report-| Yes. | No. jrepert- 
ed. e ed. ed. 
EMtistriaisi tose teeecsee 237 | 82 1 | 238 | 77 5 | “08 | 110 2 | 934) Bi] emer 
Belgium, sasesce sew nne 798 11 3} 792) 15 5} 757 52 3] 746) 55 il 
HenmMarkie ss sjcuice ens © = 119 7 115 GO Prereimetare 87 18 AG 4") 127, 3 
WUPANICO:lcexe bs aisle we hie 282 500s stem 285 | 40 7 196 45 91 295 31 
Germanyiceta.cosese ss 623 190 [2 waniae: 520 | 28 94 464 132 46 618 16 
Great Britain -......-. 112 TA | yoromiee 113 12 1 71 15 40 135-} 20 
NOR WikiWemaie ss Seta male 96 6 1; 100 1 2 43 50 10} 101 PALE PSS 
RMGPIOME. «calcin s om ee ar 120 Wen Bees a ty 89 10 99 114 3 142 | 69 5 
Sweden. oo eicntr <2 164 7 Ne eee 158 18 9 97 63 25 | 168] 15 2 
Switzerland ........--. 54 Sul Bawtencte 48 Oulreaee 34 13 10 51 5 1 
; Totalgecesee nce 2,605 | 304/ 5 (2,486 | 295| 133 |2,056| 612| 246 |2, 587 | 292 35 
United States. -....--. 9 PATE aera 102 13 1 82 24 10 97 | 15 4 
Grand total ...-. 2,701 | 324 5 |2,588 | 308 e 134 [> 138 | 636| 256 |2,684 | 307 39 
- Student workman superior to ordinary workman in— 
Promise of more Moral Interest in em- 
Country. intelligent work. qualities. Management of men. ployer’s welfare. : 
Not Not Un. |. Not Not 
Yes. | No. |report-| Yes. | No.|report-| Yes. | No. tried.|fePOrt Yes. | No. |report- 
ed. ed ed. ed. 
BATISTA se ane hack ote 241) 78 1 94 | 15 211 263|5- 2} 6 2943) ae B48 NTS eee 
1335) Galebooery oeoceooe V1) 34 7 | 726 | 80 Gil 25 Teh Sia a 74sec ee ce 749 | 60 3 
Denmarke siete ese « 116 RES RR 63 | 41 17 21 7 O8u lec ace 95 23 3 
MranCe\weseeecee-se es 802 | 25 5 | 260 | 63 9 42110] 278 2| 222) 92 18 
German yiar cea m= <1 636 4 2 bbe fe ees 623 §8 | 21 561 2) 578) 55 9 
Great Britain ....... 117 7 2 94 | 13 19 26 3 37 60 16 16 35 
INOLWaAY ~ =< den onn~ = a 95 2 6 46 | 37 20 10 2 73 18 62 38 3 
USSIA atc ictenie= sia en 184 29 3 181 | 33 2 28 | 30 96 62 69 | 128 19 
SWeGeCN). ws. .5ccancie 161 245 seeniee re 83 | 69 33 25 3 145 12] 130] 4 10 
Switzerland......... 48 3 6 43 | 9 5 18} 3 26 10 39 9 9 
Total..... 2,671 | 211 32 |1, 609 [360 945 | 511 |160 |2, 077 166° 2,261 | 544 109 
United States ....... 102 | 12 2 84 | 26 6 38) 2 75 a 96) 18 2 
Grand total .. aie 773 223 | 34° 1, 693 |386 951 549 |162 |2, 152 167 |2,357 | 562 hs 111 


IN SEWING AND COOKING IN THE PUBLIO 
SCHOOLS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The plan of the Department, under this branch of the present inves- 
tigation, was to secure information from three or four of the cities in 
this country where training in sewing and cooking had been intro- 


duced in the public schools. 


The decision of the treasury depart- 
ment, referred to in the letter of transmittal, compelled the Department 
to close this branch of its inquiry when it had secured only partial infor- 
mation from the city of Philadelphia. It may be as well, however, for 
the experience of that city, one of the first to adopt the training of sew- 
ing and cooking in its public schools, is fairly typical of all other 
experience. In securing the information three schedules, adapted 
to the special needs of the case, were prepared. One comprehended 
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reports of teachers as to the character, accuracy of thought, planning 
and arranging, promise of future usefulness, etc., of the students under 
their charge; another embraced reports of parents along similar lines; 
and a third, reports of employers who had had experience with young 
persons who had been taught sewing in the public schools. The num- 
ber of schools from which reports of teachers were obtained was 78, the 
whole number of students for which parents gave reports was 95, while 
the number of students concerning whom employers made statements 
was 14. These results are indeed meagre, but they are all that could 
be obtained at the time. The summarized statements, drawn from the 
three schedules described, are shown in the table which follows: 


SUMMARY OF TRAINING IN SEWING AND COOKING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


REPORTS OF TEACHERS, 


Nein ber OlmsChOGIs TENOUUN MSs. na. saen es chloe hetie came na sewe as ncee esse <ass, te ee 78 
Number whose students are taught sewing ---.---. 2... s-.. -ece eee ewan ene 78 
Ayreraroare at POoinnIDE” LHe BLACY -<— Sono co erase onelenceisge sabe se 8.6 
Number whose students are taught cooking 2.7 -......022-- oe. oe JS ons else 29 
Averarc ace at besimning the SbUCY --. 22-2 ss ie ono me omee wane se aoe ne = 11.6 
Such training develops— 

RespecotoPmanual LADO 20 a=. - tose] cee ron anne = AC paapa cpa 66 
NO! Kee aee os 4 

not reported.. 8 

Independence of Charachetsr «<i mist ain em oie = lei s\- <o-iai VeSitee cea 64 
NOG ees 

: . notreported.. 6 
Accuracy of thought.---.----- 222-2 /2----2 5-2. -- 2s VWeSec acess 61 
WO Goatees was 9 


Such training develops superiority in— 


Wsesotenn Lier al Sen sees clon scale erie ale italia aici aera SOS moire 70 
MOM aio n 5 

x notreported.. 3 

Planning and arranging...-.-..---.-------- Seca nee VOS- Se me ree 62 
NO sa cee ees eS) 

not reported.. 8 

Promise of future usefulness .-...-.--.----------------- Ese. Hee eS 
NOs fase ae ee 3 

notreported.. 2 

Ability to earn a livelihood ....-..--.---.-----+--------- AVOSBE Sosononoe: (2) 
WOe ss seas oe ctamel 

notreported.. 5 

Pin Clens WOLKCs cee ces once weenie nec ce sle apancesscsencinoee VOR cn sce ces LO 
ak NG Rearend «0! 


not reported... 1 
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REPORTS OF PARENTS. 


Number of students reported... .- 2.2.2. 22. - 2 - snare ene ene ce see neneen cae 
Number who have studied sewing......-..-------------- Bea ee = 
Average age at beginning the study.....-..---.-------------------------- 
Nimberswhovhave studied Cooking. 2.255 aac seen e = =o ine gee aa 
Average age at beginning the study..---..-..2.-s-=---------------------- 
Such training develops— ; 

Respect for manual labor........--.------------------- Nios ee Eee 
UY eee came 
not reported... 

Independence of character !_....---.--------=- -----=--- WOSoo ease hee 
DO seer ee 
not reported. : 

INGE MENON AO VNU N iano. eee osascuse ca baaackas ecaosss YeSitmene roe 

THOT: os hee 


Such training develops superiority in— 
Ws erOtemmaberialses on. eet aes ee ne aie ee een nee eee yes 


Planning and arranging ....-..---..---- ance Se Seis eee ae yes 


Promise of future: usefulmess= -.<.. 2. 22s -sssee oe yes 
no 


Ability to earn alivelihood......---....--..-- Eatests Wea yes 


AB fie CLOT VOD Keseiaratesatela vectors ele al otatel a are siee feleete erare teeter ie Ves ste 


not reported. - 


REPORTS OF EMPLOYERS. 


Nmmuver, Of StuUCLents Dep OTUC C!s nn mpeecese tn miele eh atarcter teeta ree ee Solel ne : 


Average age at beginning NOE ae one oo Sey aade ens ones cod cseee Goon Sea gebM 
Averapemumperon months employed (ce. cece a ceer aaa eee eee 
Student workwoman superior to ordinary workwoman in— 

Attaining an average skill and efficiency 


Beer Argh Sie eee Chere a ataeen 

Beonomy insuse.of materials). 22 2. * 2. seas ee = bee Seer RaS & 

not reported... 

Planning-andarranging work +n... cc. Senet seer see eee WES merece ae 

not reported... 

Promiseiof future giserulness ec. cnie- sce =m eeeere aes ee WiOSIsoe an, setiete 

Imiberesbein! employer’sguelWanOey eos oes - eee eee ae Ves cates 

not reported... 

Paidenore thaniopnersbecinners «225. se = sen ee ieee cere eee ViOS eee oe 

MORSe kee ect 

not reported.. 

Employer prefers school trained workwomen ........-......---. Ves Eee as 
no 


not reported... 


10 


68 


88 


93 


1: 


14 
ee 


14 
10 
4 
10 
4 
14 
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CHAPTER XV. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


The appended bibliography includes the titles of the more important 
works, American and foreign, relating to the subject of technical - 
education. 

The list is published in the hope that it may be of service to such as 
desire to supplement the study of this report by researches of their 
own. 


UNITED STATES. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AND EXPERIMENT STATIONS, PROCEED- 
INGS OF THE FiFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF, 
Held at Washington, D. C., August 12-18, 1891. Department of 
agriculture, 1892. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS AND AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES, ORGANIZATION 
Lists oF. Department of agriculture, 1890. 

ART AND INDUSTRY. EDUCATION IN THE INDUSTRIAL AND FINE 
ARTS IN THE UNITED STATES. - Part I. Drawing in Public Schools. 
By Isaac Edwards Clarke, A.M. United States burean of educa- 
tion, 1885. 

ART AND INDUSTRY. EDUCATION IN THE INDUSTRIAL AND FINE 
ARTS IN THE UNITED STATES. Part IL. Industrial and Manual 
Training in Public Schools. By Isaac Edwards Clarke, A. M. 
United States bureau of education, 1892. 

The titles of the chapters of this voluminous compilation best indicate the 
scope of the work: 

Chapter 1. Industrial art drawing the basis of artistic and industrial educa- 

ion. 

; Chapter 2. The demand for industrial education in public schools begins. 

Chapter 3. The educators themselves the leaders in educational reforms, and 
always the severest critics of the schools. 

Chapter 4. The new departure in education in public schools. 

Chapter 5. Characteristics of the new departure. 

Chapter 6. Educational problems. 

Chapter 7. Industrial education. 

Chapter 8. An attempt to analyze and define the term, ‘‘industrial education.” 

Chapter 9. The direction and amount of industrial education in public schools 
largely dependent on local environment. 

Chapter 10. Industrial education an impending necessity. 
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Chapter 11. Industrial cducation in public schools, the beginning of the 
movement. 

Chapter 12. The experiment in Washington, District of Columbia. 

Chapter 18. Experiments in some New England states. 

Chapter 14. Experiments in some of the Middle states. 

Chapter 15. Experiments in some of the Western States. 

Chapter 16. School exhibitions. 

Chapter 17. The new industrial education associations and their relations to 
public schools. 

Chapter 18. Manual training schools as a part of the public school system. 

Chapter 19. The adoption of technical manual training by the authorities of 
Girard College. 

Chapter 20, An praES ee experiment, “the free kindergarten and weokines 

man’s school,” founded under the auspices of the Society for Ethical Culture in 
New York city. 

Numerous appendices. 

ART EDUCATION THE TRUE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. By W. T. 
Harris, LL. D. 

A paper read before the department of art education,.National Hducational 

Association, Nashville, Tennessee, July 1889. 
BENcH WoRK IN Woop. By W.F.M. Goss. Ginn & Co., Boston, 
1888. 


A course of study and practice designed for the use of schools and colleges, 
CAMBRIDGE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL FoR Boys. By C. W. Par- 
menter. Cambridge, 1892. 


CoOEDUCGATION OF MIND AND HAND. By Charles H. Ham. 


An educational monograph published by the New York College for the Training 
of Teachers. 


CooxinG ScHooLs. By Thomas Egleston, LL. D., Columbia College. 
An educational leafiet published by the New York College for the Training of 
Teachers. 

Domestic ECONOMY IN PUBLIC EDUCATION. By Mrs. E. H. Richards, 
instructor in sanitary chemistry, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

This is an educational monograph published by the New York College for ‘the 
Training of Teachers. The title sufficiently indicates the nature of this essay. 
An appendix describes what has been done in the Boston public schools, in the 
grammar grades of New York city, in the New York College for the Training of 
Teachers, in the Institute of Technology at Boston, and in the girls’ schools of 
Paris, in the direction of teaching household sanitation, domestic economy, ete. 


DoMESTIC SCIENCE IN THE SCHOOLS. By Mrs. Emma’P. Ewing. 

Economic ASPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. By Richard T. Ely, 
Ph. D. 

EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF MANUAL ditinine: consisting of an exami- 
nation .of the arguments presented in the report of the national 
council committee on pedagogics, at Nashville, July 1889, by Prof. 
C. M. Woodward; and a critical review of the same report by G. B. 
Morrison, of the Kansas City high school, with an appendix contain- 
ing the council report in full. D.C, Heath & Co., Boston, 1890. 
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EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE TYPEWRITER IN ScHooLs. By Wm. 
~ A. Mowry, Ph. D. 
Reprinted from Education for June 1891; and recommending the use of the 
typewriter in teaching punctuation, spelling, capitalization, ete. 2 
EDUCATION IN EUROPE, REPORT ON. Made to the trustees of Girard 
College. By A. D. Bache, LL. D. Philadelphia, 1839, 
EDUCATION IN ITS RELATION TO MANUAL INDUSTRY. By Arthur 
MacArthur. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1884. 
EDUCATION OF THE JEWS. By H. M. Leipziger, Ph. D., director of 
the Hebrew Technical Institute of New York. 


This is one of the series of educational monographs published by the New 
York College for the Training of Teachers. The monograph is in the main an 
adaptation of Dr. Samuel Marcus’ essay entitled, Zur Schul-Pdadagogik des Talmud. 

In this little work the writer describes the system of education which has 
existed for twenty centuries among the Jews. It treats of (1) the importance of 
schools; (2) the rise and spread of schools; (3) school organization—the school- 
house and its arrangement; the teacher, qualifications, ete.; the pupil, school 
age, etc.; subjects of instruction; method, relation of instruction to life, etc.; 
school rules; (4) education of girls; (5) manual training. 


EXTENT OF THE MANUAL TRAINING FIELD. By C. M. Woodward, 
Ph. D., of the Saint Louis Manual Training School. 
HANDCRAFT. By James Crichton Browne, M.D.,F.R.S. 

This is of the educational monographs published by the New York College for 
the Training of Teachers. It discusses manual training from the point of view of 
the physiologist, demonstrating the necessity of the early exercise of the hand 
if it is expected that dexterity shall ever be acquired. After the fourteenth 
year of life (according to Dr. Browne) manual skill is rarely attainable, because 
the motor centres of the brain, if not responsive to tactile stimuli at that age, 
suffer an arrest of development and become atrophied. As aschool discipline 
the author would restrict manual training to the two exercises; drawing and 

- modelling. 

History oF HicgHER EDUCATION IN MicHIGAN. By Andrew C., 
McLaughlin. 

United States bureau of education circular of information No. 4, 1891. 

History oF Pepacoey. A translation of Compayré’s great work 
by Professor Payne of the University of Michigan. D.C. Heath & 
Co., Boston. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. By S. G. Love. Kellogg & Co., New York, 
1887. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION: A Pedagogic and Social Necessity. By 

~ Robert Seidel, Switzerland. Translated by Margaret K. Smith, 
State Normal School, Oswego, New York. D.C. Heath & Co., Bos- 
ton. 

This work considers the subject in the following aspects: 

Chapter 1. The inner relation between industrial instruction and the social 
question. 

Chapter 2. Errors, contradictions, and inconsistencies of the opponents of 
industrial instruction. 

Chapter 3. The economic objections to industrial instruction. 
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Chapter 4. The plausible and legal objections to industrial instruction. 

Chapter 5. The objections of educators and schoolmen to industrial instruc- 
tion. 

Chapter 6. What do the classic educators say of industrial instruction? 

Chapter 7. Educational and social necessity for industrial instruction. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN THE SouTH. By-Rev. A. D. Mayo. 
United States bureau of education circular of information No. 5; 1888. 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. Special report, 
. United States bureau of education, 1883. 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON.. Made to 
the legislature of Pennsylvania, 1889. 
_An elaborate report on the status of industrial education at that date in the 


United States, France, Germany, Great Britain, Russia, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land. 


LABOR BUREAU REPORTS. 


The following labor bureau reports contain textual and statistical information 
relating to manual and trade instruction, technical education, etc.: 
California—third biennial, 1887-1888; Colorado—first biennial, 1887-1883; 
Towa—first. biennial, 1884-1885; Iowa—fourth biennial, 1890-1891; Kansas— 
fourth annual, 1888; Maryland—third biennial, 1888-1889; Massachusetts— 
seventeenth annual, 1886; Michigan—second annual, 1885; Michigan—sixth ~ 
annual, 1889; Minnesota—second biennial, 1889-1890; Missouri—third annual, 
1881; Missouri—sixth annual, 1884; Nebraska—first biennial, 1887-1888; New 
Jersey—sixth annual, 1883; New Jersey—seventh annual, 1884; New York— 
second annual, 1884; New York—fourth annual, 1886; North Carolina—second 
annual, 1888; Ohio—twelfth annual, 1888; Pennsylvania—second annual, 1873- 
"74; Pennsylvania—thirteenth annual, 1885; Pennsylvania—sixteenth annual, 
1888; Rhode Island—second annual, 1888; Wisconsin—first biennial, 1883-1884. 
MANUAL TRAINING, A CONFERENCE ON. = 
The papers read and a phonographic report of the discussions had at the sessions 
of a conference on manual training, held at Boston, April 8-11, 1891, to which 
is appended some account of the exhibits made of the methods and results of 
manual training, including also sewing, cooking, drawing, and the study of 
form and color. Edited by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. Published by the New Eng- 
land Conference of Educational Workers, Boston, 1891. Addresses, papers, and 
discussions on a wide range of subjects relating to manual instruction by some 
of the foremost educators in the United States. . 
MANUAL TRAINING AND THE PUBLIC Scuoon. By Henry H. Belfield, 
Ph. D. 
An educational monograph published by the New York College for the Train- 
ing of Teachers. 
MANUAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By Chas. R. Richards 
and Henry P. O’Neil. 


An educational monograph published by the New York College for the Train- 
ing of Teachers. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF PHILADELPHIA. By 
James MacAlister. 


An educational monograph published by the New York College for the Train- _ 
ing of Teachers. 


MANUAL TRAINING, OBJECTIONS TO. By Francis W. Parker. 
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MAnvuaL TRAmniInNG ScHooLt, Tur. By C. M. Woodward, Ph. D. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1887. 


This work was written to show how to organize and conduct the manual 
training school. After outlining a three years’ course of study and shop exer- 
cises the author gives (Chap. V) record and testimony of graduates; (VI) what 
others who have seen it say of the results of manual training; (VII) the com- 
plementary nature of manual training; (VII1) the fruits of manual training; (IX) 
manual training a feature in general education; (X) the origin, aims, methods, 
and dignity of polytechnic training; (XI) manual education; (XII) extracts from 
the prospectus of 1879; (XIII) the province of public education; (XIV) European 
schools; (XV) plans, shop discipline, teachers, reports, etc.; appendices, giv- 
ing courses of study in the Saint Louis and Toledo manual training schools, ad- 
dress of Francis A. Walker on Manual Training in the High School, and Sir 
Philip Magnus’ essay on Manual Training in School Education. 


“MANUAL TRAINING THE SOLUTION OF SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


PROBLEMS. By Charles H. Ham. Harper & Bros., New York, 
1886. 


MANUAL TRAINING, TWO PAPERS ON: (1) The Intellectual Value of 
Tool Work. (2) The Educational Value of Manual Training. By 
W.'T. Harris, LL. D: 


Papers presented at the National Educational Association, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, July 1889. : 
NATICNAL ASSOCIATION OF BUILDERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 
Held at New York city, February 9-14, 1891. 


President’s address on trade schools and subsequent discussions at the dif- 
ferent sessions of the convention. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION: ADDRESSES AND PROCEED- 
INGS. Session of 1887, held at Chicago, Illinois. 


NEw JERSEY STATE COMMISSION, REPORT OF; appointed to devise a 
plan for the encouragement of manufactures of ornamental and 
textile fabrics. Trenton, 1878. 

New York CoLLEGE FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

Circular of information, 1892-93. 

PHYSICAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING OF CRIMINALS. By H. D. 

Wey, M.D. 


An account of experiments designed to awaken the intellectual faculties of 
criminal dullards through the agency of manual exercises, together with an 
exposition of the general laws of cerebral development and the educative influ- 
ence of hand labor upon the motor centres of the brain, even in adult life. 

An educational monograph published by the New York College for the 
Training of Teachers. 


PLACE OF SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION. Published in Technology Quarterly, Vol. IV, No. 4, 
December 1891. 


An address by Francis A. Walker at the convocation of the University of the 
State of New York, Albany, July 9, 1891. 
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PLEA FOR THE TRAINING OF THE Hand. By D.C. Gilman, LL. D., 
president of Johns Hopkins University. 
An educational monograph published by the New York Gollegs for the 
Training of Teachers. 
PsyCHOLOGY oF MANUAL TRAINING. By W. T. Harris, LL. D. 


This pamphlet is a reprint from Education for May 1889. It deals with what 
its author deems certain fundamental errors in educational philosophy, and 
especially with what he regards as the fallacies and false assumptions of over 
zealous neophytes in educational work. 


RAPPORT SUR L’INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE A L’EXPOSITION UNIVER- 


SELLE DE LA NOUVELLE ORLEANS. By B. Buisson. Paris, 1886. 
RInDGE Girts, THE. : 


This is the title of a small volume published by order of the city council of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1891, and containing a description of the Manual 
Training School for Boys founded in that city by Mr. F, H. Rindge. 


SLom IN THE SERVICE OF THE SCHOOL. By Dr. Otto Salomon, 


a 


director of the Normal School at Naas, Sweden. 


An account of Swedish sloid by its best known exponent. The essay consti- 
tutes one of the educational monographs published by the New York College 
for the Training of Teachers. 


SystEmMs oF EDUCATION. By Gill. D. CO. Heath & Co., Boston. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. By Chas. B. Stetson. James R. Osgood & 


Co., Boston, 1874. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. United States consular report, No. 157. 


Reports from consuls of the United States at Rome, Saint Gall, Brussels, 
Rotterdam, and Stockholm, Saint Petersburg, Saint-Etienne, and Mentz on 
technical education and manual training schools. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN INDUSTRIAL PURSUITS. By Dr. W. T. 


Barnard. Baltimore, 1887. 


Up to the date of its publication this report, compiled for the information of 
the officials of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad company, presents in a very 
clear and concise manner a summary of the history of industrial education at 
home and abroad. The subject is treated with special reference to the railroad 
service, and particularly to the experiment of connecting shop work with school 
instruction at the establishment of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad at Mount 
Clare. The school, unfortunately, has been discontinued. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION, REVIEW OF THE REPORTS OF THE 


BRITISH ROYAL COMMISSIONERS ON, WiTH NoTEs. By the late 
Charles O. Thompson, A. M., Ph. D., president of Rose Polytechnic 
Institute, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

A circular of information of the bureau of education, 1885. The writer states 
that the object of his review. of the five thick octavos of the commissioners is to 
extract the information which they furnish about the training of mechanical 
engineers and mechanics; ¢. ¢., to endeavor to smelt this mass of ore and extract 
the metal, This essential service the accomplished author most successfully 
performed. 

TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. Special report of the commissioner of 
education to the United States House of Representatives. 1870. 
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TWENTY-TWO YEARS’ WorRK OF THE HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRI- 
OULTURAL INSTITUTE, at Hampton, Virginia. Hampton, 1893. 
An interesting record of the antecedents and post-graduate history of the 
negro and Indian students educated at this school. 
Woop WoRKING, EXERCISES IN. By Ivan Sickels. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York, 1890. 


Woop WorRKING, First Lessons nx. By A. G. Compton. Ivison, 
Blakeman & Co., New York, 1888, 

Woop Woriine Toots: How ro Usr Turm. By Prof. Channing 
Whitaker of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. D. C, 
Heath & Co., Boston. ; 


A course of lessons in the use of the hammer, knife, axe, plane, rule, chalk- 
line, square, saw, gauge, chisel, and. auger. 


AUSTRIA. 


ARBEIT ALS PRZIEHUNGSMITTEL. By Eckardt. Vienna, 1875. 

ARBEITSSCHULE ALS ORGANISCHER BESTANDTEIL DER VOLKS- 
SCHULE. By Dr. E. Schwab. Vienna, 1873. 

BEDEUTUNG DER ARBEITSSCHULE FUR SCHULERZIEHUNG. By 
Rissmann. Vienna, 1881. 

BEOBACHTUNGEN UBER DIE FORTSCHRITTE AUF DEM GEBIETE DER 
INDUSTRIE UND DES GEWERBLICHEN UNTERRICHTS. By Leop. 
Fiirstedler. Vienna, 1868. 

BERICHT ZUR FEIER DES 25-JAHRIGEN BESTEHENS DER KAISER- 
LICH-KONIGLICHEN MECHANISCH-TECHNISCHEN LEHRWERKSTATTE 
IN KLAGENFURT. 1861-1856. 

FRAUENARBEIT, ETC. Budapesth, 1874. 

An account of women’s work at the Vienna world’s fair. 

GEWERBLICHE FORTBILDUNGSSCHULEN IN DEUTSCHLAND, BELGIEN, 
UND DER ScHWEIz. By K. Gock. Vienna, 1882. 

GEWERBLICHER UNTERRICHT IM KONIGREICHE BELGIEN. By von 
Weigelsperg. Vienna, 1874. 

HANDFERTIGKEITSUNTERRICHT IM NORDEN. By R. Petzel. Vicina, 

: 1891. 

KAISERLICH-KONIGLICHES TECHNOLOGISCHES GEWERBE-MUSHUM 
IN WIEN, 1879-1889. Vienna, 1890. 

An instructive historical sketch of the foundation and development of this 
notable museum. The institution, which is one of the best equipped in all 
Europe, owes its existence to the Industrial Society of Lower Austria, whose 
semi-centennial anniversary was celebrated and commemorated by the pub- 
lication of this account. 


KUNSTGEWERBE: DIE GEWERBE- UND KUNSTGEWERBESCHULEN. 
By Prof. K. T. Richter. Vienna, 1869, 

NATIONALE HAUSINDUSTRIE AUF DER WIENER WELTAUSTELLUNG, 
By Dr. Romer. 
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PAPP UND TFEINERE HOLZARBEITEN IM HANDFERTIGKEITSUNTER- 
RICHTE. By Dr. Theodor Gelbe. Vienna, 1892. 
PROGRAMME DER VERSUCHSANSTALT FUR ELEKTROTECHNIK. 
A branch of the Technological Museum at Vienna. 
PROGRAMME SAMMTLICHER SPECIAL-LEHRCURSE AM TECHNOLO- 
GISCHEN GEWERBE-MUSEUM IN WIEN. 
SAMMLUNG VON MODELLEN. 
A list of the models belonging to the Innsbruck Industrial School, specially 
designed for use in furniture ornamentation. 
SCHULGARTEN, DER. By Dr. Erasmus Schwab. Vienna, 1870. 


An epoch making book. In it the author proposed to open school gardens 
with vegetable beds, orchards, experiment fields, play grounds, etc., for chil- - 
dren. The seed fell on good ground; for, says Herr Endris, ‘‘ by the end of the 
year 1870 one could count hundreds of school gardens in Austria laid out in ac- 
cordance with this plan.” 

SCHULWERKESTATTE, Diz. By A. Bruhns. Vienna, 1886. 

SPECIAL-LEHRCURSE MIT ABEND- UND SONNTAGS-UNTERRICHT. 

STATISTIK DES UNTERRICHTSWESENS DER HAUPTSTADT BUDAPESTH 
1888-89. 

STATISTISCHES HANDBUCH DER KONIGLICHEN HAUPTSTADT PRAG. 
188788. 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN AUSTRIA. By E. Hannak, Ph. D., director 

of the Piidagogium at Vienna. 

One of the most useful of the educational monographs published by the New 
York College for the Training of Teachers. It is a translation from the German 
by Edgar D. Shimer, Ph. D., assistant in pedagogy in the University of the City 
of New York. 

“In the United States,” writes the translator, ‘‘ the provision made for the 
training of teachers is insufficient and lamentably defective.” Hence, “Dr. 
Hannak’s masterly presentation of the nature, the necessity, and the conditions 
of professional training for public school teachers in Austria is peculiarly perti- 
nent to the vexed question of discriminating and synthetizing the various plans 
of pedagogic training now in vogue in the United States.” 

UEBER SCHULWERKSTATTEN. By Dr. E. Schwab. Vienna, 1874. 

UEBER ZEICHENUNTERRICHT, KUNSTGEWERBLICHE FACHSCHULEN 
UND DIE ARBEITSSCHULE UND DIE VOLKSSCHULE. By Hitelber- 
ger von Edelberg. Vienna, 1883. 


BELGIUM. 


ADMINISTRATION DE L’ENSEIGNEMENT PRIMAIRE. Programmes de 
Yenseignement a donner dans les écoles normales et les sections 
normales primaires de Pétat. Bruges. 


» This is the full title of a work published by the minister of the interior and 
of pudlic instruction in Belgium, under an order dated February 28, 1885. In 
this order Minister Thonissen directs that instruction shall be given in the nor- 
mal schools and in the normal sections of the primary schools of the state con- 
formably to the programmes annexed to the present decree. 
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The obligatory branches include religion and morals, constitutional system of 
government (Belgium), pedagogy, practical diaaeties, notions of agriculture, 
hygiene of domestic animals, horticulture, arboriculture, needlework, writing, 
drawing, and music. 

The details of the programme above outlined are given in full in this publica- 
tion; and whoever wishes to understand the system of primary education which 
exists in Belgium should carefully study M. Thonissen’s monogtaph. 

ANNUAIRE STATISTIQUE DE LA BELGIQUE. 1889. 

ANNUAIRE STATISTIQUE DE LA BELGIQUE. 1890. A 

ASSOCIATION POUR LENSEIGNEMENT PROFESSIONNEL DES FrawEs: 
Histoire et organisation. Brussels, 1884. 

ASSOCIATION POUR L’ENSEIGNEMENT PROFESSIONNEL DES FEMMES: 
Vingt-cinquitme anniversaire, 1865-1890. Brussels, 1890, e 
CATALOGUE DETAILLE DE L’EXPOSITION OFFICIELLE D’ENSEIGNE- 

MENT PRIMAIRE. Brussels, 1884. Organized by the minister of 

public instruction. : 
ENSEIGNEMENT AGRICOLE AUX JEUNES Finurs. By Paul de Vuyst. 

Brussels, 1891. 

Prefacing his report with an essay on the need of agricultural education for 
young farmers the writer takes a rapid survey of what has been done in Ger- 
many, Austria, Denmark, and Holland for the instruction of girls in the speciak 
duties of farmers’ daughters. The work then gives a concise history of the or- 
ganization of the Belgian system of education for farmers’ daughters. 

ENSEIGNEMENT DES TRAVAUX DU MiNAGE DANS LES EcoLEs Pri- 
MAIRES DE FILLES ET LES EcoLES NORMALES D’INSTITUTRICES. 
Brussels, 1887. 


This is a report made by A. J. Germain, director general of primary educa- 
tion, in July 1887, to the minister of public instruction. 

The work sets forth with admirable clearness and ability the actual state of 
education for housekeeping in Austria, Belgium, England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and the United States. 

The statistical value of this report is small, but it is full of details of the plans. 
of instruction pursued in various cities for teaching the arts of cooking, sewing,, 
domestic hygiene, and household economics. Hence the book must prove of 
great service to teachers in these branches. 


ENSEIGNEMENT DES TRAVAUX MANUELS POUR GARGONS. By Prof. 

van Kalken of the Brussels Normal School. Brussels, 1883. 
A report to the minister of public instruction. 

ENSEIGNEMENT PROFESSIONNEL DANS SES RAPPORTS AVEC L’EN- 
SEIGNEMENT PRIMAIRE EN BELGIQUE. By M. de Ridder, professor 
in the University of Ghent. 1883. 

ENSEIGNEMENT SPECIAL EN BELGIQUE. I. L’Enseignement Profes- 
sionnel. By H. Bertiaux. Brussels, 1892. 


The compiler of this volume proposes to himself a great work—nothing less 
than an account of all the institutions of learning that exist in Belgium. In 
the present book, however, his attention is confined to schools of technicak 
education. Special or technical education, he says, includes three great divis- 
ions, viz., industrial education, professional education of boys and girls, and 
schools of domestic science (les écoles ménagéres). Every existing Belgian schoot 
belonging to any of these categories is described in these pages. 


S. Ex. 65 43 
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ENSEIGNEMENT SupiRIEUR. By DeVaux. 1852. 


Courses atthe school of arts and manufactures connected with the University 


of Liege. 
EXERGCICES METHODIQUES DE TRAVAUX MANUELS. By J. Boogaerts. 
Brussels. 

The method of M. Boogaerts, which has been adopted as the standard in 
Brussels, Antwerp, Liege, Mons, Verviers, etc., is elearly explained in this vol- 
ume. This method continues in primary education the programme of instruc- 
tion begun in the kindergartens by the method of Froebel. In the one, as in 
the other, geometry forms the basis of evolution for all pedagogic work and ex- 
ercises. 

M. Sluys, director of the normal school, wrote of this method, under date of 
December 21, 1888, describing it as ‘‘a system of excellent exercises for develop- 


ing manual skill, and for cultivating, at the same time, the taste for the beau- 


tifal.” 

GEWERBLICHE ERZIEHUNG DURCH SCHULEN, LEHRWERKSTATTEN, 
MUSEEN UND VEREINE IM KONIGREICH BELGIEN. Part Il. Indus- 
trial Art.. By Carl Genauck. MReichenberg, 1886. 


INFLUENCE DE L’ENSEIGNEMENT SUR LA PROSPERITE INDUSTRI- 


ELLE ET COMMERCIALE. By Eugene Gauthy. 1860. 
MANUAL TRAINING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS FOR Boys. By Prof. 
A. Sluys of the Brussels Normal School. 


This is one of the educational monographs published by the New York College 
for the Training of Teachers. 


MANUEL DES SCIENCES Criruanreee Used in the Brussels Beole 


Industrielle. 
MoDELAGE SCOLATRE. By Stepman and Calozet. Brussels, 1891. 


NOTICE SUR LES INSTITUTIONS ET SERVICES DES ETABLISSEMENTS 


COCKERILL. Liege, 1889. 

PROGRAMME DE L’ENSEIGNEMENT A DONNER DANS LES EconEs 
PRIMAIRES COMMUNALES. Ostend, 1888. 

RAPPORTS SUR LES Mustes ET LES EcoLEs D’ART INDUSTRIEL 
EN BELGIQUE ET HOLLANDE, By M. Vachon. Paris, 1888. 
RAPPORT SUR LA SITUATION DE LW7ENSEIGNEMENT INDUSTRIEL ET 


PROFESSIONNEL EN BELGIQUE, PRESENTE AUX CHAMBRES Liieis- 


LATIVES, May 7, 1886. By the minister of agriculture, industry, and 
public works. Brussels, 1886. 
REVUE UNIVERSITAIRE, Brussels. Monthly parts, March 1891 to 
April 1892, inclusive. ‘ 
TROISIEME BULLETIN DE LA SocrtTk NATIONALE DE TRAVAIL 
MANUEL. Congres international de Bruxelles, August 30 and 31, 
1891. 
A report of the proceedings and discussions at the Brussels congress, together 
with a list of the members of the Belgian Society of Manual Training. The 


president, M. Calozet, refers to the years 1878 to 1882 as “the period of purely 
theoretical discussion” oe manual training; from 1882 to 1885 as “the period of 
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groping;” from 1885 to 1887 as ‘the period of practical experiment.” Now, he 
observes, “we possess a true national system of manual training.” 
\ 


FRANCE. 


ANNUAIRE DE LINSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE, DES CULTES ET DES 
BHAUX ARTS. Paris, 1888: 

ANNUAIRE STATISTIQUE DE LA FRANCE. 1890. 

ANNUAIRE STATISTIQUE DE LA VILLE DE PARIS. 1886, 

APPRENTICESHIP SCHOOLS IN FRANCE. By Silvanus P. Thompson. 
London, 1879. _ 

CobDE DE L’ENSEIGNEMENT PRimAIRE. By E. de Resbeegq. Paris, 
1887. 

Cours D’hconomim DommsTiquE. By Mile. Marchef-Girard. Paris. 

A book designed for the use of lyceums, colleges, normal schools, advanced 
primary schools, etc. 

CouRS D’ENSEIGNEMENT COMMERCIAL (CLASSES DU SorR) INSTITUES 
DANS LES-EcoLEs CoMMUNALES. DE LA. VILLE DE PARIS. 1890. 

Cours NoRMAL DE. TRAVAIL MANUEL... By P..Martin. Paris,.1888.. 

Kcouez, L’. By Jules Simon. Paris, 1886. 

ECOLES D’ENSEIGNEMENT PRIMAIRE SuPhRiIpUR. Historique et lég- 
islation. Paris, 1886. 

EcoLes MANUELLES D’APPRENTISSAGE ET KcoLES PROFESSION- 
NELLES. Paris, 1887. ; 

' Euin.. (The Ideal Edueation fora Boy.) By Rousseau. (In English.) 
Boston, 1886. 

ENSEIGNEMENT COMMERCIAL ET LES ECOLES DE COMMERCE EN 
FRANCE ET DANS LE MONDE ENTIER. By Eugene Leautey. Paris, 
1886. 

ENSEIGNEMENT DE L’AGRICULTURE.. Paris, 1887. ; 

ENSEIGNEMENT DU TRAVAIL MANUEL A L’BcoLE PRIMAIRE. By 
Yimile Faivre. Paris, 1887. : 

ENSEIGNEMENT PRIMAIRE: Paris, 1886. 

This is a résumé of the discussions relative to manual training and the 
reorganization of the school system of France, inthe French senate and cham- 
ber of deputies: 

ENSEIGNEMENT PRIMATRE A PARIS, DE 1867 A 1877. By M. Gréard. 

In this report a: list of former pupils of the Paris apprenticeship school is 
given with their ages, occupations, places of employment, and salaries. The 
exbibit:is most favorable to the school. 

ENSEIGNEMENT PRIMAIRE ET APPRENTISSAGE. By G.Salicis. Paris, 
1878. 

ENSEIGNEMENT PROFESSIONNEL. By A. Corbon. Paris. 

FRANCE AS 1m Is: By Lebon and Pelet. London, Paris, and New 
York, 1888, 
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FUTURE MENAGERE, LA. By Mile. Ernestine Wirth. Paris. 

The housekeeper of the future will be thoroughly equipped for her duties if 
she learns all that is contained in these lectures on domestic economy, house- 
hold science, hygiene, etc. For school use. \ 

GRANDES ENcoLEs DE FRANCE, Les. By Mortimer D’Ocagne. Paris, 

~~ 1887. 

GUIDE PRATIQUE DES TRAVAUX MANUELS. By G. Dumont and G. 
Philippon. Paris. ; 
HISTOIRE DES EcoLEs IMPHRIALES D’ARTS ET MuTIERS. Liancourt, 
Compitgne, Beaupréau, Chalons, Angers, Aix. By A. Guettier. 

1865. 

INSTRUCTION SPECIALE SUR L/ENSEIGNEMENT DU DESSIN. Paris. 

INSTRUCTION SPECIALE SUR L’ENSEIGNEMENT DU TRAVAIL MANUEL 
DANS LES EcoLes NORMALES D’INSTITUTEURS ET LES EcOoLES 
PRIMAIRES, HLEMENTAIRES ET SUPERIEURES. Paris, 1886. 

MANUAL TRAINING IN FRANCE. By A. Salicis, late inspector general 
of manual training in France. 

This work is translated from the author’s manuscript by B. D. Woodward, 
of Columbia College, and published as an educational monograph, in May 1890, 
by the New York College for the Training of Teachers. 

MEMOIRE SUR LES ECOLES D’APPRENTIS. By M. Gréard. 1871. 

METHODE DE COUPE ET D’ASSEMBLAGE POUR ROBES DE FEMMES, 
VETEMENTS D’ENFANTS, ETC. By Mme. G. Schéfer. .1891. 

Used in the Paris schools. 

ORGANISATION DES FicoLES PRATIQUES PROFESSIONNELLES EN 
ALLEMAGNE, EN SUEDE ET EN RUSSIE, ETC. By Van der Corput. . 
Paris, 1866. 

PREMIERE ANNEE D’ ECONOMIE DOMESTIQUE, LA. By R. El. Chalamet. 
Paris. 

This first year book is for pupils’ use; an advanced work for teachers is in 
preparation by the same author. 

PROFESSIONS ET MHTIERS: Guide pratique pour le choix d’une carriére 
4 Pusage des familles et de la jeunesse. Paris. 

This work is projected on a most liberal scale, and, when finished, it will con- 
stitute a complete treatise on the professions (manuwelles, industrielles, et com- 
_ merciales). It is published in parts, and treats the various subjects comprised 
within its scope in alphabetical order. The 48th part brings the work down 
to Fleurs Artificielles. As in other cases a concise historical sketch of this 
industry is first given, followed by some statistics of the importance of the 
business, and a list of the principal centres of the manufacture. Fifteen thou- 
sand persons are said to have been engaged in this industry, in 1890, in Paris 
alone, and 30,000 more in the province. The treatise issued under the supervi- 
sion of M. Paul Jacquemart, inspector general of technical education, is to be 
a cyclopxdia of the trades and professions. 

RAPPORT SUR LA ORATION D’HCOLES D’APPRENTISSAGE. By H. 
Tolain, senator. Paris, 1883. 

Socl&TE POUR L’ENSEIGNEMENT PROFESSIONNEL DES FEMMES. 
(Kcoles Elisa Lemonnier.) 1891. 
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STATISTIQUE DE L’ENSEIGNEMENT PRIMAIRE. Paris. 

. TECHNICAL EpUCATION IN EvRopE. First part: Industrial Educa- 

tion in France. By J. Schoenhof, consul at Tunstall. 1888. 
Published by the United States department of state, and containing a 


detailed account of the French system of industrial and technical education, 
the commercial schools, art schools, and industrial art museums of France. 


TRAVAIL MANUEL. By Victor Brudenne. Paris, 1887. 

TRAVAIL MANUEL A WECOLE DE LA RUE TOURNEFORT. By D. 
Laubier and A. Bougueret. Paris, 1888. 

TRAVAIL MANUEL A L’ECOLE ET DANS LA FAMILLE. - By Bertrand 
and Toussaint (School inspectors), and I. Gombert (school director). 
Paris, 1890. 

This book comprises lessons in folding, weaving, paper and pasteboard cutting, 
braiding of threads, straw, etc., cutting out of patterns, basket weaving, irén 
and wood work, and clay modelling. The last mentioned branch of construction 
work is of special interest, and among the 524 illustrations of this volume there 
are none more pleasing than those of clay models of eggs, plates, books, bottles, 
inkstands, hats, shoes, apples, leaves, flowers, and other objects, such as children 
from 5 to 10 years of age can be taught tomake. The work contains within 
the compass of 200 pages explicit instructions for making each of the articles 
named. 

TRAVAUX MANUELS ET EconoMIE DOMESTIQUE. By Mmes. G. 
Schéfer and Sophie Amis. 1889. 

Used as a text book in the primary and normal schoois. 

Trois Ecores NATIONALES PROFESSIONNELLES, LES. Paris, 1888. 

UBER POLYTECHNISCHE INSTITUTE IM ALLGEMEINEN UND ANSTAL- 
TEN FUR TECHNISCHE BILDUNG IN FRANKREICH. By Dr. F. B. 
Hermann. Nuremberg, 1828. 

VISIT TO A FRENCH TRAINING COLLEGE. 

An educational leaflet published by the New York College for the Training of 
Teachers, describing a visit to L’Ecole Normale d’ Auteuil. 

VOLKSSCHULE UND DER GEWERBLICHE UNTERRICHT IN FRANK- 
REICH, MIT BESONDERER BERUCKSICHTIGUNG DES SCHULWESENS 
von Paris, is the full title of a valuable monograph by Dr. Max 
Weigert of Berlin. 1890. 


. GERMANY. 


ACHTER JAHRESBERICHT UBER DIE BERLINER FORTBILDUNGSSCHU- 
LEN, 1890-91. 

AMEISENBUCHLEIN. By Salzmann. . 

ANLEITUNG ZUR KERBSCHNITZEREL (42 illustrations of the text.) 
By Clara Roth. Leipsic, 1890. 

ANLEITUNG ZUR KERBSCHNITZEREI By G. Vollers. Hamburg, 
1890. : 

ANWEISUNG ZUM MODELLIEREN AUS Papier. By Rockstroh. 
Weimar, 1802. 

ARBEITSFRAGE, Dig. By F.G. Schulze. Jena, 1849. 


\ 
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_ ARBEITSSCHULE ALS ORGANISCHER BESTANDTHEIL | DER VOLKS- 

SCHULE. By Hrasmus Sehwab. 

ARBEITSSCHULE NEBEN DER LERNSCHULE UND DER HAUSLICHE 

GEWERBEFLEISS. By Clauson-Kaas. Berlin, 1876. 
ARBEITSSCHULEN UND HAUSFLEISSVEREINE. By Raydt. 1879. — 

_ARBEITS-UNTERRICHT AUF DEM LANDE. By HE. von Schenckendorff. 

Gorlitz, 1891. 

Manual training in the country encounters obstacles of much the same kind 
everywhere, and the discussion in this pamphlet embraces subjects of common 
interest in Germany and in the United States. 

The writer treats the question under four heads: (1) What do the promoters 
of manual training seek? (2) Manual instruction in the country. (3) A fur- 
ther reform of the country school. (4) Distribution of the cost of manual 
instruction. To check the congestion of the cities, to stay the depopulation of 
the country regions, and prevent this. acute disease of the time, which is becoming 
more andmore a publie calamity, Herr Schenckendorft’s panacea ismanual train- 
ing. “Agriculture,” he says, “is the most extensive industry in the country, 
so highly developed and extended as to outweigh all other interests.” Hence 
he pleads for such schools in the country as will educate boys te hecome farmers. 

ARBEITSUNTERRICOT IM AUSLANDE UND IN DEUTSCHLAND, SEINE 
WIRTSCHAFTLICHE UND NATIONALE BEDEUTUNG. By Dr. tutes 
mar Gdétze. Leipsic, 1892. 

AUS DER LEHRERBILDUNGSANSTALT DES DEUTSCHEN VERELNS FUR 
KNABENHANDARBEIT. Leipsic. 

A series of practical lectures on manual exercises in metal work for pupils 
and teachers; with a report concerning the teachers’ school workshop in 1891. 
BEDEUTUNG DES KUNSTGEWERBLICHEN UNTERRICHTS FUR WURT- 
“TEMBERG. By Prof. Biumer. Stuttgart, 1870. 

BELUSTIGUNGEN FUR DIE JUGEND BEIDERLEI GESCHLECHTS, DURCH 
SELBSTANFERTIGUNG MANNIGFACHER TECHNISCHER KUNSTE- 
LEIEN UND SPIELWERKE. By Rockstroh. Berlin, 1836. 

BERICHT UBER DEN STAND UND DIE AUSBREITUNG DES. ARBEITS- 
UNTERRICHTS IN DEUTSCHLAND. By Th. Sonntag. Leipsie, 1889, 
BERICHT UBER DIE THATIGKEIT DES VEREINS FUR KNABENHAND- 

ARBEIT ZU DANTZIG FUR DAS ERSTE VEREINSJABR. 1889-90. 

BILDERWERKSTATT (Manual Practice for Youth, the School, the Home). 
By Dr. Georgens. 1857. 

DENKSCHRIFT BETREFFEND DIE ERRICHTUNG EINER ZWEITEN 
HANDWERKERSCHULE.. Berlin, 1890. ‘ 

DENKSCHRIFTEN UBER DIE ENTWICKELUNG DER GnWERBLICHEN 
FACHSCHULEN UND DER FORTBILDUNGSSCHULEN IN PREUSSEN 
WAHREND DER JAHRE 1879 BIS 1890. By Herr Liiders.. Berlin, 1891. 

In this work of 518 pages the author recites the history of 52 trade and con- 
tinuation schools. of Prussia. These schools have all been established within a 
recent period at various points in the kingdom and they are of diverse charac- 
teristics, some being schools of industrial drawing, others building trade 
schools, art schools, schools of the metal industries, artisans’ and laborers’ 
schools, master workmen’s schools, weaving schools, schools for locksmiths, 
machinists, ete. A concise deseription of each school is given, together with 
the statistics of attendance, expenditure, etc. : 
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“DeurscrEn KNABEN HANDWERKSBUCH, Drs. By Barth and Nie- 
“ derly. 1879. 
DEUTSCHE SCHULE UND DnurscHEs Guwere. By Dr. Th. Her- 
mann. Dresden, 1880. 
EDUCATION IN BAVARIA. By Sir Philip Magnus, ainotar of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute. 

This is one of the educational monographs published by the New York College 
for the Training of Teachers. 

EIN GESUNDER GEIST IN EINEM GESUNDEN K6rPER. By H. Raydt. 
Hanover, 1889. 

The book treats of the correlation of bodily health and mental vigor. It espe- 
cially emphasizes the hygienic value of exercise, games, etc., to the growing 
child, and the importance of manual training as a means of intellectual deyel- 
opment, = 

JENSEIGNEMENT MANUEL ET PROFESSIONNEL EN ALLEMAGNE. By 
G. Salicis and G. Jost. Paris, 1887. 

ENTSTEHUNG UND ENTWICKLUNG DER GEWERBLICHEN FORTBIL- 
DUNGSSCHULEN UND FRAUENARBEITSSCHULEN IN WURTTEMBERG. 

1889. Published by the royal commission. 

ERGANZUNG DES SCHULUNTERRICHTS DURCH rma BE- 
SCHAFTIGUNG. By Gétze. Leipsic, 1880. 

ERZIEHUNG ZUR ARBEIT. By Karl Friedrich (the pseudonym of Prof. 
K. Biedermann). Leipsic, 1852. ; 

One of the earliest, as it is still one of the best, publications on this subject. 
Though written more than forty years ago it advocates the introduction of 
hand training in schools on the same ground now urged in favor of its adoption, 
i. e., on account of its educational usefulness, not for any industrial end. Prof. ° 
Biedermann still lives and labors for the success of the cause which he has 
always sought to promote. 

ERZIEBHUNG ZUR ARBEIT, EINE FORDERUNG DER ZEIT. By A. 
Endris. Leipsic, 1888. 

A history of the development of modern educational ideas and methods, includ 
ing the relation which the demand for manual training bears to pedagogies, and 
what pedagogical authorities of ancient and modern times say of this demand. 

FORTBILDUNGSSCHULE IN UNSERER ZEIT, DIE. By Prof. J. B. 
_ Meyer. Berlin, 1873. 
FRAUENARBEITSSCHULE IN REUTLINGEN, Diz. By Rector Reiniger. 
Reutlingen, 1881. 
FRAUENARBEITSSCHULE IN REUTLINGEN, Diz. Ihre Entsehung und 
ihre Wirksamkeit. By M. Z. Reutlingen, 1873. 
GERMAN Boy’s EXPERIMENT Pee THE. By Emsmann and Dammer. 
Leipsie, 1881. 
GESCHICHTE DER ARBEIT UND KuLTuR. By Kirchmann. Leipsic, 
1858. 
GESCHICHTE DER METHODIK DES DEUTSCHEN VOLKSSCHULUNTER- 
RIcHTS. By Dr. C. Kehr. Gotha, 1889. 
GESCHICHTE DES ARBEITSUNTERRICHTES IN DEUTSCHLAND. By 


~ Rissmann. Gotha, 1882, 
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GESCHICHTLICHE ENTWICKELUNG DES HANDFERTIGKEITS-UNTER- 
RICHTS. By Johannes Meyer. . 

GEWERBESCHULWESEN, Das. By Carl Melchior. 

GEWERBE UND SCHULE. By E. Wilda. Briinn, 1882. 

GEWERBLICHE ERZIEHUNG DURCH SCHULEN, LEHRWERKSTATTEN, 
MUSEEN UND VEREINE IM KONIGREICH WURTTEMBERG. By Carl 
Genauck. Reichenberg, i882. 

GEWERBLICHE FORTBILDUNGSSCHULEN. By H. Grunow. Weimar, 
1867, 

GEWERBLICHE FORTBILDUNGSSCHULEN DEUTSCHLANDS. By Dr. 

_R. Nagel. Hisenach, 1877. 

GEWERBLICHER UNTERRICHT IN WURTTEMBERG. By Prof. Gen- 
auck. 1882. ; 

The status of industrial instruction in the kingdom of Wiirtemberg at the 
above date is very fully defined in this work. 

HANDARBEIT IN DER KNABENSCHULE. By Hanschmann. 1876. 

HANDARBEITSUNTERRICHT. By Schallenfeld. Frankfort, 1861. 

HANDARBEITSUNTERRICHT AN DEN STADTISCHEN VOLKSSCHULEN. 
(Anonymous.) Strasburg. 

HANDARBEITS-UNTERRICHT FUR DIE MANNLICHE JUGEND. By 
Urban, May, Bauhofer, and Kreibich. 

HANDARBEITSUNTERRICHT IN DEN MADCHENSCHULEN WURTTEM- 
BERGS. By E. Hory. Stuttgart, 1872. 

HANDARBEIT UND HAUSFLEISS. By Herzfeld. Hanover, 1881. 

HANDBILDUNG UND HAUSFLEISS. By Lammers. Berlin, 1881. 

Herr Lammers is editor of the Nord- est, the organ of the central committee 
of manual training. 

HANDFERTIGKEITS-UNTERRICHT. By Rauscher. 

HANDFERTIGKEITS-UNTERRICHT. By Rudolf Petzel. 

HANDFERTIGKEITSUNTERRICHT FUR KNABEN. By Herse. 1882. 

HANDFERTIGKEITSUNTERRICHT IN DER BLINDENSCHULE. By Gustav 
Gorner, teacher in the Leipsic Institute for the Blind. 

HANDFERTIGKEITS-UNTERRICHT UND DIE HOHEREN SCHULEN. 
By Hohn. 

HANDFERTIGKEITSUNTERRICHT UND DIE SCHULE. By Meyer. Ber- 
lin, 1881. 

HANDFERTIGKEIT UND SCHULE. By Kreyenberg. Frankfort. 

HANDWERKERSCHULEN, DIE LANDESBAUGEWERKSCHULE, UND DIE 
KUNSTGEWERBESCHULEN IM GROSS-HERZOGTHUM HESSEN. By 
F, Fink. 

A history of the development of the artisans’ schools, the farm work school, and 
the schools of industrial art in the grand duchy of Hesse, from the year 1837; 
and their condition in 1886. 

HAUSHALTUNGSKUNDE IN DER DORFSCHULE UND IHRE STELLUNG 
ZU DEM UNTERRICHT IN DEN WEIBLICHEN HANDARBEITEN, By 
Maria Rebe. Gotha. 
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HOHERER POLYTECHNISCHER UNTERRICHT IN DEUTSCHLAND, IN 
‘DER SCHWEIZ, IN FRANKREICH, BELGIEN, UND ENGLAND. By Carl 
Koristka. Gotha. 

HOUSEHOLD INDUSTRY AND THE EMDEN CouRSE OF MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING AS CONDUCTED By CLAUson-Kaas. (German.) By Gustav 
Oelshorn. Leipsic. 

ILLUSTRIERTES SPIELBUCH FUR KNABEN. By Herman’ Wagner. 
Leipsic. 

This book for boys contains 1,001 games and 533 illustrations. 

ILLUSTRIERTES SPIELBUCH FUR MADCHEN. By Marie Leske. Leipsie. 

A book of 1,500 recreations, games, and exercises for body and mind, in the 
house and out of doors; with 500 illustrations. 

INDUSTRIELLE ENTWICKLUNG IM KONIGREICH WURTTEMBERG, 
ETc. By L. Vischer. Stuttgart, 1875. 

INDUSTRIE UND SCHULE. By A. Tylor. Stuttgart, 1865, 

JUNGE KERBSCHNITZER, DER. By Max Schmiedel. Leipsic, 1891. 

A book of patterns for advanced wood working pupils with explanatory text. 

JUNGE LAUBSAGEARBEITER, DER. By Carl Freyer. Leipsic. 

This author gives (in 12 sections) full instructions, not only for scroll sawing, 
but for carving, mosaic werk, wood painting, etching, etc. 

JUNGE TECHNIKER, DER. By Emsmannand Dammer. Leipsic, 1876. 

KERBSCHNITT, DER. (35 pattern sheets with explanatory text.) By 
Prof. I. Koch. Carlsruhe, 1890. 

KONDES ERSTES BESCHAFTIGUNGSBUCH, DES. By Barthand Niederly. 
Leipsic, 1880. 

KLEINE RELIEF-ARBEITER, DER. By Wiget. Zurich, 1881. 

KLEINGEWERBE UND DER GEWERBLICHE UNTERRICHT. By Prof. 
Ed. Tobisch. TReichenberg, 1872. 

KNABENARBEITSSCHULE ZU DARMSTADT. 1841. 

KREBSBUCHLEIN. By Salzmann. 

KUNSTGEWERBE ALS BERUF. By Dr. Julius Lessing. Berlin, 1891. 

KURZE ANWEISUNG IM LINEARZEICHNEN FUR VOLKS- UND ARBEITS- 
SCHULEN. By O.Salomon. Gothenburg, 1876. 

LAUBSAGEARBEITER, DER. By Hugo Elm. Leipsic. 

An illustrated introduction to the practice of fret-sawing. 

LAUBSAGEREI SOWIE DIE EINLEGE- UND SCHNITZARBEIT. By Wal- 
leneg. 

Levana. (The Doctrine of Education.) J. P. Richter. (In English.) 
Boston, 1886. 

MrnR ERZIEHUNG FUR DIE DEUTSCHE JUGEND. By H. Raydt. 
C. Mantz, Hanover-Linden, 1890. 

MENSCHLICHE ERNAHRUNG UND DIE CULTURHISTORICHE ENTWICK- 
LUNG DER Kocuxkunst. By Frau Lina Morgenstern. Berlin, 1882. 

MoDELLIEREN UND ZEICHNEN IN DER BLINDENSCHULE. By S. Hel- 
ler. Diiren, 1890. 
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MUSTERBUCH FUR KUNSTARBEITEN. By Ortlieb. Leipsic. 
NERVOSITAT UND MADCHENERZIEHUNG IN SCHULE UND HAvs. By 
Herr Afer. J. I’. Bergmann, Wiesbaden, 1891. 

A valuable book on one of the most perplexing of modern school] problems, via. oe 
the education of girls without impairment of the health. 

Within the compass of 106 pages the author, who is connected with the 
Girls’ High School at Altenburg, discusses in a thoroughly practical way 
the causes of nervousness, the importance of recognizing its early manifesta- 
tions, the influence of study, the effects of examinations, of manual training, and 
of housework, gives advice concerning holidays, unas: private reading, piano 
playing, the duration of the school period, misuse of schooling, the superv ision 
of Be and school systems by joint committees of teachers Ge physicians, ete. 

NocH ETWAS UBER ERZIEHUNG. By Salzmann. Leipsic. 

PAPPARBEITER, DER. By Hugo Elm. 

An illustrated guide for making pasteboard work of all kinds (building of 
card boxes, doll houses, ete.). 

PRAKTISCHE ANWEISUNG ZUR HRTEILUNG DES HANDARBEITSUNTER- 
RICHTS NACH DER METHODE VON AGNES SCHALLENFELD. By 
Agnes Schallenfeld. Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

PRAKTISCHER UNTERRICHT EINE FORDERUNG DES LEBENS AN DIE 
ScHULE. By HE. von Schenckendorff. Breslau, 1880. 

PRAKTISCHES HAusBucH. By N.C. Rom. Leipsic, 1890. 


This is a work on wood carving. 


REFORM DER VOLKSSCHULE. By Herr Curtmann. Frankfort, 1851, 

REFORM DER VOLKSSCHULE. By J. Schiippi. 

REPORTS ON THE WORK OF THE GERMAN SOCIETY OF MANUAL 
TRAINING; and on the normal school under the management of this_ 
society for 1888, 1889, and 1890 (the last on the teachers’ courses at 
Leipsic), by Dr. W. Gitze, are of great value. 

SCHULKONFERENZ, UND DIE KUNFTIGH GESTALTUNG DES HOHEREN 
SCHULWESENS VOM SOZIALPOLITISCHEN STANDPUNKT. By BE. von 
Schenckendorff. Berlin, 1891. 

SCHULWERKSTATT, DrE. By Barth and Niederly. Leipsiec, 1882. 

A guide for the introduction of technical exercises into the school; with 103 
illustrations. 

SCHULWERKSTATTE IN IHRER VERBINDUNG MIT DEM THEORE- 
TISCHEN UNTERRICHT, Diz. By Bruhns. 

SEELE UND HAND. By Th. Pietsch. 

STATISTIK DES UNTERRICHTS- UND ERZIEHUNGSWESENS IM KOnt1e- 
REICH WURTTEMBERG. 1889-790. 

STELLUNG DES HANDARBELTSUNTERRICHTS IN DER SCHULE, UND — 
SEINE BEDEUTUNG FUR SCHULE UND LEBEN. By Anna Christiani. 
Bielefeld, 1892. 

STUDIEN ZUR HAUSWIRTHSCHAFT. By Frau Lina Morgenstern. 
Beriin. 

UBER DIE EINRICHTUNG VON REAL- UND GEWERBESCHULEN MIT 
BESONDERER RUCKSICHT AUF HEILBRONN. By Prof. H. C. Kapff. 
Heilbronn, 1834, 
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UBER DIE ERRICHTUNG EINER HiT TENMANNISCHEN LEHRANSTALT 
IN OBER-SCHLESIEN. By A. Huyssen. Breslau, 1863. 

UBER GEWERBESCHULEN UND IHRE EINRICHTUNG IN WURTTEM- 
BERG. By Prof. F. L. Finckh. Stuttgart, 1829. ; 

User TECHNISCHE LEHRANSTALTEN IN IHREM ZUSAMMENHANG MIT 
DEM GESAMMTEN UNTERRICHTSWESEN. By Dr. ©. F. Nebenius. 
Carlsruhe, 1833. 

UEBER ARBEITSSCHULEN UND FORDERUNG DES HAUSFLEISSES. By 
Clauson-Kaas. Bremen, 1881. . 
UEBER DIEZ VERBINDUNG DER PRAKTISCHEN ARBEIT MIT DER LERN- 

SCHULE. By Clauson-Kaas. Dresden, 1875. 
UEBER DIE ZIELE DES DEUTSCHEN VEREINS FUR KNABENHANDAR- 
BEIT. By E. von Schenckendorff.. Bielefeld, 1892. 
UEBER .ERZIEHUNG ZUR ARBEIT, INSBESONDERE IN ANSTALTEN, 
By Wichern. Hamburg, 1867. 
UEBER HANDFERTIGKEITSUNTERRICHT UND HAUSFLEISS. By 
Wolf. Wiirzburg, 1881. ; 
- UNNATUR DER MODERNEN SCHULE, Diz. By H. Wigge and P. Martin. 
Robt. Oppenheim, Berlin, 1889. 
VERHANDLUNGEN, ETC. Proceedings of .the congress of manual 
training and household industry. By Gétze. Gera. 
VERWALTUNGSBERICHT DES RATHES DER KONIGLICHEN HAvupt- 
UND RESIDENZSTADT DRESDEN FUR DAS JAHR 1890. Dresden, 
1892. 
VIERTER JAHRESBERICHT DES HAUPTVEREINS FUR KNABEN-HAND- 
ARBEIT ZU BERLIN, 1890-91. 
VOLKSGEWERBSCHULE. By Fr. Riicklin. Leipsic, 1888. 
VOLKSSCHULWESEN IN WURTTEMBERG. By K. H. von Stirm, D. D. 
Gotha, 1873. 
WAHRNEHMUNGEN UND GEDANKEN UEBER TECHNISCHE-GEWERB- 
LICHES SCHULWESEN. By Wilda. Leipsic, 1879. 
WERKSTATTE DER K1InDER. In 4 parts. By Blasche. 1800-1802. 
The titles of other works of this author (turned into English) are: The Indus- 
trial Education of Youth and the Youth’s Technological Friend, published in 
1804; New Patterns of Pasteboard Work, 1809; The Pasteboard Worker, 1811; 
The Paper Worker, 1819; Handbook of Children’s Occupations. 
WESEN UND WERT DER SCHULWERKSTATTE. By Illing. Munich, 
1880. 
ZWEHITER BERICHT UBER DIE GESAMMTEN UNTERRICHTS- UND 
ERZIEHUNGS-ANSTALTEN IM K6NIGREICHE SACHSEN. 1889. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


CITY OF MANCHESTER TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION CoMMITTER. Report 
of deputation appointed to visit educational institutions and schools 
on the continent. October 1891. J. E. Cornish, publisher, Man- 


chester. 
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DIRECTORY WITH REGULATIONS FOR ESTABLISHING AND CONDUCT- 
ING SCIENCE AND ART SCHOOLS AND CLASSES. London, 1890. 

ENDOWED SCHOOL ACTS, REPORTS FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE 
on. London, 1886-1887. 

HAND AND EvE TRAINING. By George Ricks, B.Sc. 2vols. Cassell 
& Co., London, 1890. ; 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ON THE CONTINENT. By Dr. Lyon Playfair. 
1853. 

LenpDon CountTy CouNciLt. Report to the special committee on 
technical education. By H. Llewellyn Smith, M.A. 1892. 

MAKING OF THE Home. By Mrs. Samuel A. Barnett. London. 

A reading book of domestic economy for school and home use. 

OFFICIAL HANDBOOK OF THE NATIONAL TRAINING Senora FOR 
CooKkERY. South Kensington, London. 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION AND THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
REPORTS OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON. London, 1872-1875. 
STUDIES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION. Edited by A. H. D. Acland, 
M. P., and H. Llewellyn Smith, M. A., with an introduction by James 

Bryce, M. P. Percival & Co., London, 1892. 
The contents of this work are divisible into three parts, viz., a historical sur- 


vey, recent progress, and special district studies, as in London, Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, etc. 


SUMMER AT NAAS, A. By J. B. B. London, 1889. 
TECHNICAL AND SECONDARY EDUCATION, RECORD OF. 


A journal of the progress made by county councils and other local authorities 
in the administration of the technical instruction acts. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. Proceedings of the international conference 
on education. London, 1884. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND FOREIGN COMPETITION. By Swire 
Smith. London, 1887. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES. London, 1889. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION, PROSPECTUS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCTIA- 
TION FOR THE PROMOTION OF. London, 1890. | 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION: WHERE SHOULD IT BE GIVEN? By Sil- 
vanus P. Thompson. Bristol. 

TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION ACT, 1889. 

TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION, REPORTS OF THE ROYAL COMMISSIONERS 
oN. 5 vols. London, 1882-1884. 


The status of industrial education in Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, | 


Great Britain, Holland, Italy, Russia, Switzerland, and the United States at that 
remote epoch, a decade ago, is set forth with great minuteness and fidelity in 
these volumes. Their chief value at present is to show the low water mark of 
pedagogic interest in technical instruction at that date. 
TECHNICAL TRAINING. By Thomas Twining. London, 1874. 
Woop Work. By St.John. Wm. Blackwood & Sons, London and 
Edinburgh. 
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Woop Work (The English Sloid). By S. Barter, instructor of manual 
training in wood work to the London school board, ete. Whitta- 
ker & Co., London, 1892. 

Contents: Drawing, timber (its various kinds, qualities, etc.), tools (how to 


adjust and use them), bench work, work room and its fittings, list of tools re- 
quired, etc. 


ITALY. 


ANNALI DiI STATISTICA, FASCICOLO XXX. 1891. 

LAW CONCERNING SCHOOLS OF ARTS AND TRADES AND SPECIAL 
SCHOOLS FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF INDUSTRIES AND COMMERCE, 
proposed by the minister of agriculture, industry, and commerce, ° 
December 2, 1889. 


A very important bill for educational advancement in Italy. Its provisions 
are explained in the text of this report. 


METHOD IN EDUCATION. By Rosmini. (In English.) Boston. 
NOTIZIE SULL’ ISTITUTO ALDINI-VALERIANI. Bologna, 1892, 
REALE MUSEO INDUSTRIALE ITALIANO. By G. Jervis. Turin, 1869. 
REALE SCUOLA D’ ARTI E MESTIERI DI SPEZIA. 1887. 
STATISTICA DELL’ ISTRUZIONE SECONDARIA E SUPERIORE. 1887. 
STATUTI ORGANICI DELLA PIA CASA DI LAvoRO. Florence. 
STATUTO ORGANICO DELLA SCUOLA PROFESSIONALE TIPOGRAFICA 
IN MILANO. 1888. 


NORWAY. 


HAANDARBEJDERN. By J.G. Smith. Christiania. 
HANDARBEIT IN DER SCHULE. By W. Aubert. Christiania. 1874. 


RUSSIA. 


REVIEW OF THE PRESENT CONDITION OF MIDDLE AND LOWER TECH- 
NICAL AND TRADE EDUCATION IN RusstA. By J. A. Anapoff, 
director of the Tsarevitch Trade School, ete. 1889. 

Sraristisk ARSBOK FOR FINLAND. For the years 1889-1892. 


SWEDEN. 


EcoLE PRATIQUE DE TRAVAIL POUR L’ENFANCE ET LA JEUNESSE A 
StockHotm. By K. E. Palmgren. 
SLOJDSKOLAN OCH FoLKSKOLAN. Parts 1, 2, 3. By Otto Salomon. 
Gothenburg, 1880. 
Also printed in German under the title Handfertigkeitsschule und Volksschule. 
Sur VIMPORTANCE DU TRAVAIL MANUEL DANS L’EDUCATION. By 
K. E. Palmgren. Stockholm. 
This is a report of the conference of February 11, 1880. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


ELEMENTAR UNTERRICHT IN DEN WHEIBLICHEN HANDARBEITEN. < 
By Susanna Miiller. Zurich. 

FORTBILDUNGSSCHULWESEN, Das. By Dr. J. J. Kummer, Zurich, 
1875, 

FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF PESTALOZZI AND FROEBEL IN THEIR 
APPLICATION TO THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 
GRADES. Zurich, 1881. 

HANDARBEIT IN DER SCHULE. By Koller. Zurich, 1881. 5 

This book describes the system of instruction in vogue in the Swiss common | 
and intermediate schools. Pate 

LEBENSFRAGE DER’ HUROPAISCHEN ZIVILISATION UND DIE BEDEU- 
TUNG DER FELLENBERGSCHEN BILDUNGSANSTALTEN ZU HOFWYL. 
By Seheidler. Jena, 1839. 

LEONARD AND GERTRUDE. By Pestalozzi. (In English.) Boston. 

‘MhTHODE POUR ENSEIGNER LA GKOGRAPHIE PAR L’OBSERVATION 
DES FORMES DE LA TERRE SUR LES LiruxX Mf&MES ET LEUR 
REPRODUCTION EN RELIEF. By Beust. Zurich, 1875, A A 

RELIEF MODELLING IN THE ScHOOL, (Also in German.) Zurich, 
1881. \ 7 

VOLKSWIRTHSCHAFTS-LEXIKON DER SCHWEIZ. By A. Furrer. ) 
Bern, 1885-1889. : 
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Apprenticeship (Manual), National School of, Armentiéres, France -..-...----.----4+++--+---- 262-265 
Apprenticeship (Manual) School, Boulogne-sur-Mer, France ......-.----------+--++-+-+--+---- __ 266 
Apprenticeship (Manual) School for Boys, Reims, Franco. --..--.--------+---+0++-2---2+-0--+ 257-259 
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Apprenticeship (Manual) School of Furniture Making, Paris, France ..--....-.---.-.--------- 251, 252 
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Arkansas, agricultural colleges An, CONMAETATION Of 552. cases ssesescss ace 114, 115 
Arkansas Industrial University, Fayetteville, Ark., an agricultural college. --.- 114, 115 
Armentiéres, France, National School of Manual Apprenticeship.-..-...----..-------- - 262-265 
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Bologna, Italy, Aldini-Valeriani Institute......-- 
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Book work in relation to manual training in France, consideration“of....5....-...--.- ; 
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Chemistry and Physics (Industrial), School of, Paris, France 
Chemistry (Industrial), School of, Lyons, France 
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cup SiceSaNOlty, ek Oval eACAM emi ys Ot Aut oe Mtge teers ieee == ee eee aime heaters ete 
Leland Stanford Junior University, Palo Alto, Cal., technical education in 
Le Moyne Normal Institute, Memphis, Tenn., ‘manual CRAIN Cn ee eee eee a eee eee eee 
Lenzburg, Switzerland, School for Servantes ssh = eee eke Saeco eee 562-564 
Lexington, Ky., A ricultural and Mechanical College of Kentucky...-..-......-..-- Satietcieiatars 

Liege, “Belgium, Andustrial, SchOOls. s.<ce. eee ee oe eh Nae eee ee eee 

Liege, Belgium, DehoOol tore Maio gare se eee ae ace ese ee anes Ae Stee atte cai aimee irene 

Liege, Belgium, Trade School for Girls (intermediate). ....--...+.---.---+--------+-------- + 

Lille, ‘France, Industrial Institute of the North of France......----.2.s0ssse ese eeeeneceeceees 

Lille, Erance, manual training in advanced primary school for girls in 
Lille, France, manual training in elementary primary schools for boys in 
Lille, France, manual training in elementary primary schools for girls in 


Lille, Tourcoing, and Rouen, Irance, manual training in advanced primary schools for boys in- 241 
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Lincoln, ‘Nebr., Industrial College of the University of Nebraska, agricultural education in..- 122 
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Literary and Scientific Institution (Birkbeck). London = En@land = o.< nes -=-eeeee tree mere eee 410, 411 
Liverpool, England, School of Science and Technelogy AE DR epee UN See pee, Ne 1a Be Rie ere ies ee 421 
Liverpool School of Scienco and Technology, Liv erpool, Mnelandti ens ceeeencces Beaeacboanos 421 
Locle, Switzerland, School of Watchmaking and “Mechanious¢ S90 at hs See cee 513-516 
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Battorsca Lnstitate sacs eee eee ohne eee, ee eee eee "410 
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Austria, consideration of .--....-.. : shes 143-148 
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Sweden, consideration of...... 
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Mannaltralmaine, OFIPCIn Ofc. cece ccs cnce cas - semen csc cee ene ce arse n terme ecwnarsese See eeaie 
Manual training, Russian method of, consideration of.....--------------- +--+ eee ee eee ee eee es 
Manual training school, definition of term ....-----.---22-- 62-20-20 cere ene cece gece rene encees 
Manual Training School, Manchester, England .-.-..---..--.---------- 2c ees cece ete nen nee ce ees 
Manual training schools for teachers in Austria. ....---.----- +--+ +--+ 22s ewe ee ence ee eee eee eee 144, 145 
Manual training schools in America generally superior to these in Europe..-...--.------------ 18, 19 
Manual training schools, results of... .---<2----<--- 06-22 - eee eee te Bee tot sis sis ain: 2 <1 tals 653-657 
Manual training schools, United States: 
Adler’s, Dr. Felix, Workingman’s School, New York, N. Y., manval training in.-.--..--. 63, 64 
PATON aCv MAN ALAMOS IMP ce eee ace eee renee anne 2 ar aOR AGM MMS Dey oe 70 
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Baltimore School of Manual Training, Baltimore, Md...... SE eer eee a shape moe neo em oLe. 37, 38 
Beardscowaye kl. moma leoeaai STM > eaters vine a bin eietre siaee oo ein[o\e Paleninins nip meee she wee 32 
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— Manual training schools, United States Continued. 
Br ookline, Mass., Manual Training School 


Brooklyn, N. Y., "Pratt Institutes... .2.--tesee22-coseen 

Cambridge, Mass., Manual Training School 

Central ‘Rennessee College, Nashville, manual training for colored students in.....-.-.. : iat 

Chicago Manual Training School, Chicago, iM 32-34 0 = 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Technical School....-.-.------ = 64,65 > ee 

Clark University, ING MES IR ad OE eam obese eo ae aor Jos saa BL 35 

Cleveland, Ohio, Manual Training SchoGlic~ steer same ee 65, 66 ae 
, Cogswell Poly technic College, San Francisco, Cal -.--.- 23 = 

College of the City of New York, manual training am. 61, 62: 

Columbia, §.C., manual training (ere poet eae eae Sees a 70 
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Crozet, Va., manual training in..---.----- +++ 222+ +220 rene en eee eee eee 71-76 

Duluth, Minn., manual training in aoe 49 
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Hebrew Technical Institute of New York, BN Wi is pea ie 62, 63 

Hoboken, N. J.,manual training im~_....--.---.-------- : mice BBDDO 

Indianapolis, Ind., DousE ORE T We by 295 3 91200 beeper Oe ey me 35 oe 
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diacksonvalke; Wla.., Manado a LM EN sa oes oem Oe om re te 29 = 

Jamestown, N. Y. ‘manual training Nad eee eee ee es oa 50-60 - = ag 

Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn. .--- : 70 e 

Knoxville, Tenn., manual training in ... 70 

eles Fayette, Ind., ‘Purdue University Ree Se eee ee a ee 35 

Le Moyne Normal institute, Memphis, Tenn., manual training in - 70 

Louisville, acy, mantialpratpin s 1 eo on oemereta ents omic ele See eee 35 

Lowell, Mass., mannal training i Sf VRE See Ree aie Bene ees Sukie esa rk 47 

Marshall, Tex., manual training PAs So aseig eee ep eS 71 

MeDonogh School, near Baltimore, 1 FG MO ene De et ee eee ee es = Es x 
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Milwaukee, Wis., manual training in --..-...-.-----.-.- TT 

Minneapolis, Minn., manual training in..--......-...- 49 - : 

Mobile, Ala., Emerson Institute « -..¢-.scceeu ne ee- eee 26, 27 > 

Mont Clair, N. J., manual training in 56 2 
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New Britain, Conn., Normal Training Sobol to Medusa cea Dee eee poe meee 23 

Nowburgh, N. Y., Manual Training Solio oleae eae ae ee eta eee oe See eee 

Newcomb, i. Sophie, Memorial College, Aer | @rlenms a Sas ci soem tn Siete eee 
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New Orleans University, New Or Teans, La 
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Spelman Seminary, AT am NOB cc Senses ace ane SRA oa ee eee ee Ce 
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State Doncal School, Milwaukee, Wis., manwal training in...-._.. 
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Straight University, New Orleans, La. (colored) CSS 8 Sopa Rb eoS aise inc gs Sie 
Talladega Glisne “RelladeracAda,.c-5 ss | Sac ee ene uk St : 
Technical School of Cincinnati, ORION ees Secemeces ae Sat ait cat Pek ee eR 
Tidioute, Pa., mannal training in.-.....-.---.. pps n> oto cee aee a eS 
Toledo, Ohio, Manual Training School 
Tulane High School, New Orleans, La 


Tulane University of Lonisiana, JNew Orlepats..: | sido t =. ee necicm case neers Lessee : 

Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. (colored) Z 27, 28 
‘University of Ceonaia, Athens Oo .cc2s <2 -focccunn We eee 29-31 
Vineland, N. J., manual training in Sy Sas 
‘Westerly, R. I., manual training in .........------+.-.-s0+- < 69 =a 


White Water, Wis., manual training in .......-...- ; 


t United States—Concludod. Page, 

. Wiley University, Marshall, PURI, SUNN Chad IN doe et os asec se accutane vc cucce Ql 7 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., EEA, 2 ape ae ag Oe A ee I as RRR Rt ee - 68,69 
Winthrop Training School for Teachers, Columbia, S. C., manual training ini: <scsicckss "70 


Workingman's School, Dr. Felix Adler's, New York, N. Y., manual training in.......... 


SAVE TORE AN vasa noes Set Sm Sete oe 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amberst, Ma: 


Middle Georgia Military and cultural College, Milledgeville, Ga-. 
Milan, Italy, Technical Feantaear “ : = 


Miners, schools for master, Alais and Douai, France...-...-...--.-.- 
Mines and industry, schools of, in Belgium, consideration of 
Mines, National High School of, Paris, France..-.......-..---.--.2--- 
Mines, School of, Saint-Etienne, France --.......-..---.--- 

Mining School, Houghton, Mich., consideration of ........ 
Minneapolis, Minn., manual training in......-.......... 
Minnesota, agricultural colleges in, consideration of .... 
Minnesota, manual training schools in, consideration of .....-.-.-.-- 

Mississippi, agricultural colleges in, consideration of......---------0-------02-0cee scene eee nee 
Missouri, agricultural colleges in, consideration of.......--.....+-------ss2ses-e--- 

Missouri, manual training schools in, consideration of. 
-Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo.....-......------2220--0--eedne eee ene eeee 
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Mont Clair, N. J., manual training in 
nothin (DUST Se RS Bear OMe Ge Fae a ae ee Se eS eee ae et eee eer 
Morgantown, W. Va., West Virginia University, agricultural education in...........---..... 129 
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Pon eDNEeI a ete 1 eG SETA: SCHOOL 2 ec mc —p aiidapeie oxiciaeennieinls agape mals anid = aajcmaelne' cue nna 
Morristown Normal Academy, Tenn., manual training in.- 
Moscow, Russia, Komisarof ‘Technical School....-------- 


Moscow, Russia, Mechanical Handicraft School... -... 22... 2 2- wane eens cack es wen cee tenes 
Moscow, Russia, Strogonoff School of Technical Design and Museum of Art and Industry... 462 
Mulhausen; Alsace-Lorraine, Industrial Society of. .-.--- 2. -- ecm ae ccna cence cine seceerecee 
Munich, Bavaria, Royal Technical School.....---.-..- 220.22 - 2-2-2220 nese een e een e een rweeees 
Rianicipal deawi np achools in) NIARCO: 5 osc anes cnn cme nle wenicomiels “= ane cncnnenersnaneactens se 
Municipal School for the Apprenticeship of Boys, Havre, France 
Municipal School of Art, Geneva, Switzerland........-..--.----------2-ee-0-ee--- Bet a 568 
Museo Artistico Industriale e Scuole Officine, Naples, Italy-.-.---.-.-.--.0--.--0-seeeeneeee : 453 
Museo Artistico Industriale e Scuole Officine, Palermo, Italy...-..---..---+++-------+--+--0 "i 454 
N. 
Namur, Belgium, course for steam engineers---.---.---- rel ost ae leat nete ein tale wi 197 
Wants, France, Institution Livet-<... .....-...-----2---2-s 272-275 
- Nantes, France, Manual Apprenticeship School 25) 
Nantes, France, School of Apprentices of the Industrial Society of...--...-.------0--+---+---+ 284 
“Naples Italy— : i 
Tigges Geka la ecerree Sap at al ee 9 Pa ee eee eer Le 2 453 
SARS) PV PENeM OQ ac. en eve. owes Habeas oe Sw niginesuresic=ses=s 444 
Museo Artistico Industriale e Scuole Officine 452 
Sctola di Chimica Applicata alle Arti della Societ’ Centrale Operaia Napclitana -....-. 454 
Scuola di Lavoro della Secieta per l’Educazione del Popolo. -..-..------------ Shee Ceee es 453 
Seuola di Meecanica Pratica per gli Operai presso la Reale Universit’ ..---.------------ 454 
“ Seuola Gratuita del Ritiro di Suor Orsola 454. 
Scuola Industriale Alessandro Volta.....----..-..----.--+-----+------ 452 
Scuola Professionale Femminile ne? Ritiro del Santissimo Ecce Homo 454 
Stazione Sperimentale per la Industria delle Pelli -.......-----------+-+-+----+--- 454 
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Nashville, Tenn., Vanderbilt University, technical education in -....-.-2.----2---e2eceensseee 134, 135 
srauona Association for the Promotion of Technical Education in Great Britain, considera- ~ 
MYON OL ste amis = ree aro ate isin els cata ose wig awe ete ee tetore cate mimetae atte ota Bite ee ete ee ee a eto eae ante at 
National Conservatory of Arts and Trades, Paris, France--.. 
National Mish Schoolof Mines sears: cPanel. 22. cosets <meta ee aie ee 
National Schoolfor Training Foremen and Skilled Mechanics, Cluny, France 
National School for Watchmaking, Cluses, France...-...--.---.-----------+-+-+--+--------+-- 
National School of Bridges and Highways, Paris, France 
National School of Decorative Arts, Paris, France 
National School of Design for Girls; Paris, Wrance . 2-2. a2<22-n-esiseies 22 sos oe eee seer 
National School of Industrial Arts, Roubaix, France ........-.--.---.--------+-------- 
National School of Manual Apprenticeship, Armentiéres, France 
National School of Watchmaking, Electricity, and Applied Mechanics, Brussels, Belgium.--. 196, 197 
National Schools of Arts and Trades, Chalons, Angers, and Aix, France.......-..-...-.------ 
National subsidies for industrial education in Switzerland, consideration of 
Nebraska, agricultural colleges in, consideration of..--.....------0-00.02 22. cence eee c eee eee 
Nebraska, manual training schools in, consideration of -.- 
Needlot<technieal education 2: 2722 <-seceeceeecece sense 
Needleworkand Art, School of, Zurich;-Switzerland . o-oo tec oe a= salons oe tase = ae ee 
Needlework and Ladies’ Tailoring, Trade School for, Zurich, Switzerland 
Neuchatel, Switzerland, Schoolof Watchmaking..— <2 22 sseaee «= new sleioeawe see eenieeeeee se 
Nevada, agricultural colleges:in, consideration-Of <j. <2<--<e2cmen <= ace e eh = seem eee eee ee 
Newark, Del., Delaware College, agricultural education in 
Newark Technical School, Newark, N. J., consideration of 


New York, N. Y.— 


General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen, consideration of -.-......-.---------.---- 160, 101 

Institute for Artist-Artisans, consideration of --.-- ----.-.-- osateae- cece osaees See emene 107-109 

School of Industrial Art and Technical Design for Women, consideration of ..........- 109, 110 
é School.of Messrswkloe & 'Co;, consideration’ dfs 5. -Sam.-.cmenetenca occ ace Seve omeeeenee 101, 102-- 
Nowe York rade Schools consideration Wfs.seseeceseeeeee ae fees on semen sareeines ene aoe 80-83 
Ce nora GOS CHOON AG yo scie wicicteiatern oxi eleinin mein mt iaialain panic © eich -teintavals oom sia/arnywtaroie 8 ms ee == ee rae 299 
Normaliand:A cricultural Institute, Hampton, Vaiss c.-\ ns oo ane nce = ee os nee ei ote eee 129 
Normal and Industrial School (Colored), Huntsville, Ala., agricultural education in.......... 113, 114 
Normal Training School, New Britain, Conn., a manual training school........---.----....-.- 28 
North Adabama-Asricnltural School, “Athens; Alay 2 ~ seen ammame cs mec enone soa ee eee eee 114 
North Bennet Street Industrial School, Boston, Mass., a manual training school..-.-.........- 40, 41 
North Carolina, agricultural colleges in, consideration of......-.-.--..-...-------e--eeeeeer cee \ 123 
North Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Raleigh, N.C ......-.......-.-.... 123 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Wargo, N. Dales sc aee. es ceases « cee c = eee eee a ene 123 
North Dakota, agricultural colleges in, consideration of ...- 2... . see. eee ee ence cee n eens enec cere 123 
North Georgia Agricultural College, Dahlonega, Ga... 2.626. ao. ncn e- acine oe ee een en weeeeens 118 
Northwondon institutes; london) Kine land ps0. ameter tie ae ie tere ae ee eee 413 
Northeast School, Philadelphia, Pa., a manual training school.....-...........2..-- eee eee ene G7 
‘Northern Railway Company Trade School, Paris, Wrance.-.-.- 6... 0s.cce-+ ese canmnee seacccceee 280 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. See Scandinavian countries. 
Nottingham, England, University College.....-...-..-.- 431 
Nuremberg, Bavaria, Building Trade School 364, 365 
Nuremberg, Bavaria, Women’s Work Scliool 365, 366 

O. ‘ 

Orland. Cals manna): trainin gee ccc 2 cnet eee snl ieee cele sais terreno arene ee eer mee 28 
Ohio, agricultural colleges in, consideration of .....- peas 5 1925 
Ohio, manual training schools in, consideration of 64-67 
Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio, consideration of 110 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, agricultural education in..-...-.........20e0--eeeeeee 123 
Omaha, ANewrd, MAM Waleheai iy AM cts oie oie cece aes se eicie = mete ye oe ete ee pete tran re ae 53, 54 
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